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1. One professD^ (tn '^ior Scale). For TATA mark^ in the ' ^ Oosuai^t^; 

STEEL Chair in Opeoc^t Minifig ia the Department (^t) Awareness ca the ncacjs «a^ prbbJems of teacKii^ 
ofMii^ forS^ars tostairt with,in(jelyto continae. English to stnclehu of techn^gy. 

Qualifi^lona: Essential: (1) A (or equivatent Bt^ptfionce:-Should be in fesearoh/teacl^i/ifi^ 
qualii^tion) to Mining <»: Civil Engineering, with at (htstiy indikMng technical and scientific organitiiti^, 
least marks in the qualifying esamination. (2) with special khowledge/experieiice in the specified 
Post-giadakte quatificatioDS or a First Class ^ine speciality, if aiiy^ Length of expenence should bo: 
Managers Certificate of Competency or technical *aboat 1$ years in the case of Professor in ^tor 
puMieatu^ of high merit in the fi^ of qpedalisa* scale, including at least 10 years m positions of high 
timi. Desirable: (2) Folldwship of a preressiona] responsibility. 

institutioa of standing. ^about 10 years in the case of Professor in r^lar 

2. One professor (for Mechanical Engineering) scale, including at least five years in positions oThigh 
in the Department of Engineering and Mining responsibility. 

Machinery. Post permanent. Vttancy will arise around ^abput six years in case of Assistant Professor, 
June 1975. Qualifications Bsential: (I> A degree including at least three years in positions of responsi- 
(or otuivatent quaUfieation) in Mechanical Engineer- bilily. 

Ing; With least 60% marks in the qualifying examina- ^about three years in case of Lecturers, 

tipn. (2) Post-graduate qualifications or Fellowship Holders of additional post-graduate qualifications 

of a profession^ institution cf standing cr technical will be given some credit for the period spent in ac- 
publication of high merit in the field cf sp» iatisation. quiring the said qualifications. 

Desirat^: (3) Experience in installation/maintc- Age; Normally not more than 30 years in case of 
nance/inspection of mining machinery. Professor in senior scale, 4S years in case of I^ofessor 


(ThPsewho hadapplied inresponse tothc advert 
tbement of Ai^ 16, 1973 need not apply again)^ 

3. One Pro^^or in Industrial En^neering^ 
tempevary at pre;^t. but likely to contini 
ficaitioas. Essential: (t) A good post-t 
fte. in Industrial Engineering and/o] 

Research. Desirable : (2) Experience, 
to the miaeTai industries. 

4. One Visiting Assistant Professor il 
ment of Mining. U.G.C. Post, cut 
period o( about four years to start withT 
continue. Spsdaitty Opencast Mining 
Planinii|:. Qualifications: Essential: (1) A degree 
(or equilvaleat qualification) in Mining Engineering, 
with at least 60 % marks in the qualifying examination. 
Deskabie: (2) Post-graduate qualifi^tions or a First 
Class lifiBe Managers Certifi^te of Competency or 



in regular scale. 40 years in case of Asstt. Professor 
and 3S years in case of Lecturer. Relaxable for depart- 
menUl candidates and for those who are otherwise 
ell qualified. 

GENERAL: Applicants should have uniformly 
academic records and interdisciplinary ap- 
ch. and aptitude for developing course maicriat. 

should send, along with their applications, u 
of their publications (with full publication refe- 
ces) and reprints of some selected papers as also 
bpies of course material already prepared, if any. 
Pay Scales: 

PROFESSOR: Rs. I600-1B00 (Senior Scale) and 
Rs. H(>-]6()0 likely to be merged into a revised Pay- 
scale of Rs. 1500-2500. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR: Rs. 700-1250 like- 


tqchmcai pubUcatioQsofm^ritinthefieldorspsctalisa- ly to be revised to Rs. 1200-1900. 
tloa. f3) Corporate membership of a professional LECTURER: Rs. 400-950 likely to be revised to 
iastitutton of standing. Rs. 700*1600. Besides pay, the ^sts carry allcw- 

(5) One Lecturer in the Department of Mining, ances at Central Govt, rates. Higher initial salary 
Lien vacant at present. Essential: (I) A degree (or in the relevant piy^les may be granted to sf^ially 
equivalent qiiafif^tion) in Mining with at le^l 60% qualified and experience candidates. Applications in 
marks m the qualifying examination. Desirable: the prescribed form (obtainable from the Registrar, 
(2). i'!oat;-graduate quaii&ation or First Class Mine Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad-826004, on receipt 
M^gpn Certified of Competency or technical of a self addressed envelope cf (he size 29 cm x 
pidsilkations in tite field of speciaBation. Candi- xl2 cm affixed with postage stamps cf the value Rs. 
dates holding the Hrst Class Manager Certificate of 1.75). should reach the Registrar on or before JiMuiy 
Competeo!^ -shall be eligible to a start of Rs, 720/- 31, 1975. Those in service schould a)^y through 
or filmier in tte pay sc^. their employers. If the application throi^h proper 

: 6^ OneLeetureg^ Mecbaical Engineering^ the chsuinel u likely to be delayed^ an advance cd|^ may 
Tl^partniymt bf : £!ai^iietfsQg''8^ be sabmiti^* ^^in such a easeth&ori^o^ ajpplfca- 

Poet tengiion^ bit lUmfy to QuafifiAtions tion must teach the Registrair withiii 15 days of tfie 

JE8aiiniial>i}) vA aforesaid date. The school teseives the i^ht to 

h^h^tp^^E nj^ n c a ri ng,-with -at -teaBit 60% m^ks the consii^ cases of contact candidates whose naiimt 
' De^fiMe: 01) Post^graduato have suggested by experts even thoufiKth^ lmre 

etfuoos ea'tepfinicat ntd fcmlnBlly apfdi^ for tlw / 

^ (3) Elpetie^ minstallationa^ sfiouiU be aicconpagied by a Mcmey Ord^; ;b^ 

_inini>-iBacyfiety,-:".''. : 

of rengitaiHaB of g 
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A view 
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10 ^ 2-3 
Pattern of 
Education 

G.S. MAHAJANI 


THE Stale Level Committee set up in Maharashtra 
consisting of» among others, all the Vice-Chancellors 
in the State, has made the following recommendation 
in its report on the 10-{-2-f-3 pattern of education: 

**After careful consideration of the matter and 
in the light of the discussion which toolc place 
at our meetings, we recommend that there 
should be two years* pass course or genera) 
course as may be decided by the academic 
authorities of the universities, and one year's 
Honours Course subsequent to Pass/General 
. Course and that the first two years in the Uni¬ 
versity should be common to the Honours as 
well as to the Pass/General Course.'* 

To amplify this recommendation so as to avoid 
confusion the formula 104'2-4-3 should be read as 
Matric-f-2-f-(2 + l). For, while in some States, 
10 yevs’ schooling means Matric (School Leaving 
Examination), in some other States (to wit Maha¬ 
rashtra), 11 years schooling means Matriculation 
Examination. Of course, after 1975 uniformity 
will be reached and 10 will mean Matriculation stage 
all over the country. 

We, Vice-Chancellors, feel that the formula 
Matric+2-<h(2+l) be accepted. This implies that a 
caodidate should be enabled to have a Pass degree 
or a General Degree at the end of four years ^er 
the Matriculation. Those who want an Honours 
Degree will study for give years after Matriculation. 
This arrangement is similar to what some Univer¬ 
sities have done for the LL.B. Course. Though the 
Bax Council recognizes a three^year LL.B. Degree, 
some Universities have instituted Genera! LL.B. 
Degree after the two years" study. There is nothing 
academically unsound in having a first (Pass) 
Degree after 4 years from the Matriculation. The 
present pattern of the Bombay University and those 
in the U.P. is exactly the same. 

^Again, statistics show that some 85 per cent 
f^plB^stop their education with the first degree 

{Continued on page IS) 






62 nd Science Congress 

The 62n(t annual session of The Indian Science Congress 
Association is being held In Delhi this year from January 3 to 7. 

About the Sectimal Presidents whose photographs 
appear on the cover page.... 


Prof. (Mis.) AsIbis Chstter- 
jce. General Presideat, 62Ad 
IsdiSB SdenceCoagress, to be held 
iaDelU from Jsnnsry 3 to7,1975, 
is Khair Professor and Head 
of the Department of Chemistry, 
Dean of the Faculty of Science, 
Calcutta. Bom in 1917 she had 
her school, college and univer¬ 
sity education iu Calcutta. With 
a First Class Master's Degree in 
Chemistry, she was awarded 
D.Sc. (Doctor of Science) Degree 
by the University of Calcutta in 
1944 on the merit of a thesis on 
the Chemistry of Plants Products 
and on Synthetic Organic Chemis¬ 
try. 

Prof. (Mrs,) Chalterjee started 
her teaching career at the Lady 
Brabourne College. Calcutta, 
in July 1940, where she served as 
Professor and Head of Depart ment 
of Chemistry till 1954 when she 
joined as Reader in Chemistry 
in the University College of 
Science. She was appointed 
Khair Professor of Chemistry, 
the position she bolds now, in 
January, 1962 at the aforesaid 
college. During the tenure of 
service at the Lady Brabourne 
College, she also served as Lec¬ 
turer at the University College of 
Science, Calcutta. 

Having been actively engaged 
in researches since 1937, covering 
a period of more than three and 
half decades. Prof. (Mrs.) Chat- 
terjee has made significant con¬ 
tribution in the foils of alkaloids, 
terpenoids, coumarians. organic 
analytical chemistry and reaction 
mechanism. Mechanism of Hy- 
dramine ^ion studied by her has 
been incorporated in text books 
for Undergraduate students (B.Sc. 
Pass and Honours). A number of 
physiologica^y active compounds 
have been Isolated by her from 
several plants of India (e.g Rau- 


wetfia species Vinca species and 
Aegie marmeieSs ete,). and many 
of them find extensive clinied 
applications all over the world. 
The isolation of a novel antiepie- 
ptic drug, marsilin from Marsuiea 
minuta is also worth mentioning. 
Her research work has also been 
well documented by more than 
two hundred publications-oin 
different foreign and Indian jour¬ 
nals. 

Site had been the recipient of 
Nagarfuna l^izc and Medal. 
Premchand Roy hand Student¬ 
ship. Mount Gold Medal, 
Jogmaya Devi Gold Medal, 
Sir P C. Ray Research Scliolar- 
ship, and a number of other uni¬ 
versity medals and prizes; given 
S.S. Bhatnagar Award in 1961» 

She had visited several coun¬ 
tries many a time to take part in 
symposia, deliver lectures and 
attend conferences. She acted as 
Chairman in the syposium on 
Phytochemistry held under the 
joint auspices of UNESCO and 
Federation of Malaya at Kuala 
Lumpur in 1957; presided over 
the Natural Products Section 
of the lUPAC International Con¬ 
gress, Paris (1957); presented 
papers and acted as Chairman 
in the lUPAC symposia held in 
Zuric. 1955; Australia (i960) 
and Riga, USSR. 1970. On special 
invitation she lectured in 
the University of Manchester 
in 1970; Uiuvcrsity of Cardiff 
(1971); delivered lecture in the 
Phytochemistry Symposium held 
in the Univehsity of Hong Kong, 
1961; acted as co-Chairman at 
the lUPAC Syposium in New 
Delhi in 1972. 

A Fellow of Indian National 
Science Academy, Prof. (Mn.) 
Chatterjee is a member of Indian 
Chemical Society; Indian Asso¬ 


ciation for the Cultivation of 
Science; Indian Science News 
Association; Sigma XI (USA); 
Chemical Society, London; 
Chemistry 8t Industry, London: 
Biological Society of India; 
Member of State Planning Board; 
and West Bengal Phytochemkai 
and Pharmaceutical Development 
Corporation Ltd. 

Prof. (Mr.'S.) Ciiaiierjee is now 
Chairman of Chemical Research 
Commiltee, C.S.I.R., and Presi¬ 
dent, Bangiya Bijnan Paiishad. 

She has written the following 
book^- BharaierBanausadhi (writ¬ 
ten at the invitation of Visva 
Bharati); Saral Medhymnic 
Rasayan, a book on Chemistry for 
Secondary School students (writ¬ 
ten at the invitation of President 
Bijnan Parhhad). She has edited 
and wuXXtTi Bharat{ya Banoushadhi 
(originally compiled by Dr K. 
BUwas) in six volumes (published 
by the University of Calcutta). 
Also, she has contributed chapters 
in a number of scientific books, of 
which particular mention may be 
made of the following two 
chapters; (i) Rauwoifia Alkaloids 
in 1952, ami (ii) Recent Develop¬ 
ment in the Chemistry and Phar¬ 
macology of RaiM^oi/ia Alkaloids 
ID 1956, in Zechemistcr's Fort- 
schritte dcr Chemie Organischer 
Naturstoffec, published by Julius 
sprin ger, Vienna. 

Prof. (Mrs.) Chatterjee has 
held several oflices of importance 
at the Indian Science Coogress 
Association of which she was 
elected General President for the 
year 1974-75. Earlier die had 
been its General Secretary and 
Treasurer for a term of three 
years eadi. Incidentally, she is 
first lady Geperal President of 
the Indian Sdence Confess 
Association. 
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^Prol. C. V. StAnunuto, 
Section of Botany, 
fn/dian Sdeoce Congrew is 
Ppir^ished for his work in 
mycology and plant pathology. 
The work for which he is inter¬ 
nationally known and respected 
has been done almost entirely 
in India and he strongly 
believes that a great deal of good 
and useful work can be done with 
simple toots and modest funding. 

Bom in 1924, he graduated 
from the Presidency College, 
Madras with a first class first 
Honours in Botany in 1944 and 
won the coveted Puloey Andi 
Gold Medal and the Fyson 
Prize. His Ph. D. (1948) and 
D.Sc. (1957) degrees are both 
from the Madras University. 
Stating his career as Senior 
Lecturer in the Madras Univer¬ 
sity in 1951, he had the distinc¬ 
tion of being the first lo hold 
the first ever Chair in Plant 
Pathology in our country, at the 
I.A.R.I., New Delhi. He or¬ 

ganised the Botany Department 
of the Rajasthan University at 
Jodhpur. He moved to the 

Madras University in 1964 as 

Professor in the Centre for Ad¬ 


vanced Study in Botany, and now 
heads that Centre. 

He has established an active 
school of research in taxonomy 
and biology of fungi. His most 
signiBcant contributions are on 
taxonomy of Fungi Imperfecti, 
especially Hyphomycetes. His 
pioneering and systematic ex¬ 
ploratory studies led to the dis¬ 
covery of many interesting new 
genera and species in naming 
which he has lar^Iy used 
Sanskrit roots. His studies 
and original interpretations of 
conidiogenesis based on cell wall 
relationships have led him to 
formulate a terminology built on 
new concepts. He is also well 
known for his work on soil my¬ 
cology and soilborne plant dis¬ 
eases, the systematics, distribu¬ 
tion and ecological beiiaviour of 
soil Fusarin, and the nutritional 
physiology, mainly nitrogen uti¬ 
lization, of plant pathogenic 
species. 

He has published over 100 
original papers and a monograph 
on Hyphomycetes. He is a 
Fellow of the Indian Academy of 
Sciences and of the Indian 


National Science Academy; • re¬ 
cipient of the Slianti Swarup 
Bhatnagar Memorial Award for 
Biological Sciences, 1965, and 
theBirbal Sahni Medal of the 
Indian Botanical Society, 1972; 
past President, Indian Botanical 
Society; Vice-President of the 
International Mycological Asso¬ 
ciation; Corresponding Member 
for India, 1st International My¬ 
cological Congress, Exeter; 
British Council Visitor to Britain 
on several occasions and Visiting 
Professor, University of Bristol, 
1968; Convener, First Interna¬ 
tional Symposium on Taxonomy 
of Fungi, Madras, 1973. Pro¬ 
fessor Subrama'aian has chaired 
Sessions at the Edinburgh and 
Seaiilc Botanical Congresses and 
the 2nd International Symposium 
on Marine Mycology, Bremer- 
haven, 1972. 

He delivered a keynote ad¬ 
dress at the ICananskis Con¬ 
ference on Fungi Imperfecti in 
1969. He has been invited 
lo organize and chair the Sym¬ 
posium on fungal taxonomy 
at the International Botanical 
Congress at Leningrad in 
1975. 


Dr. Ravi Prakasb. President, 
Section of Zoology and Eotomo' 
logy, 62nd Indian Science Congress 
is at present Vice-Chancellor of 
Bhopal University. Born on 1st 
November 1923 at Mathura in 
U.P., he received his early ed¬ 
ucation at Etah in U.P. After 
graduating from Maharaja's 
College, Jaipur, he joined St. 
John's College, Agra and passed 
his M.Sc. in 1947. He received 
hisPh. D. in (1950) and D.Sc. 
(1957) from Agra University. 
He served as lecturer in D.A.V. 
College, Kanpur (1947) and 
Govt, College, Ajmer (1^7-53), 
as Professor of Zoology at 
Hainidia College. Bhopal in 
1954. After serving as Principal 
of Science College at Raipur, 
Gwalior db Indore joined Bhopal 
University as Vice-Chancellor. 

Main reseach of Dr. Prakash 
is on conducting tissue of the 


heart of vertebrates. He has 
been credited with the discovery 
of specialized impulse initiating 
and conducting tissue in the heart 
of lower vertebrates. According 
to Dr. Prakash the impulse in¬ 
itiating and conducting struc¬ 
tures of the heart of birds and 
mammals are not neomorphic 
structures but have evolved from 
and are further specializations of 
similar tissue existing for the 
purpose in the heart of lower 
vertebrates. 

Dr. Prakash has been a teacher 
and research worker of out¬ 
standing merit. He has been the 
Dean. Faculty of Science, Rai¬ 
pur, Gwalior and Indore Univer¬ 
sities. At Indore he established 
a new department of Life 
Sciences. 

It is due to his efforts that a 
serrate faculty of Life Sciences 


has been started in ail the Uni¬ 
versities of Madhya Pradesh. Dr. 
Prakash is also the first President 
of Madhya Pradesh Vigyan Ac¬ 
ademy an Association of students 
and teachers devoted to study 
and research. 

Dr. Prakash visited various 
Universities in U.K. in 1959. He 
had been to Boulder, Colorado 
in U.S.A. to attend First Inter¬ 
national Congress on Systematic 
and Evolutionary Biology. There 
he was ^so the guest of the State 
University College, Fredonia, 
Trinity College, Washington and 
several other Colleges. 

Recently he has been to Mos¬ 
cow, under Indo-Soviet Cultural 
Exchange Programme to attend 
First International Theriological 
Congress and visited a few uni¬ 
versities and Institutes of Zoo¬ 
logy in the U.S.S.R. 
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Dv. Hanli Virdbw, Pre^deM, 
Sectfonof Eigineeriiig & Mettit- 
Inigy, dladladlM Scibnce Comp¬ 
ress is Director, Central Scienti¬ 
fic instruments Organisation, 
Chandigarh. Bom on 12th April 
1923, he did his B. Sc. (Hons. 
Scho^} and M. Sc. in Physics 
from the Pai\jab University. Im¬ 
mediately ate, he was a Re¬ 
search FeHow in a CSIR research 
schme on 'Diamond Technology' 
under Prof. P. K. Kichtu, D. Sc., 
F.N.I. He designed and fabrica¬ 
ted machines for cutting, grind¬ 
ing and pcdishing diamonds. He 
made several diamond tools and 
worked on other * semi-preclous 
stones. His work on the ‘Deter¬ 
mination of the Crystallogr^hic 
axes of Diamond* using back 
refiection x-ray patterns was well 
reviewed in Indian and foreign 
circles. 

In 1950, he joined the Defence 
Science Organisation. Here he 
worked on defence problems in 
the field of applied and industrial 
physics. From here, in 1953 he 
went abroad for higher studies. 
At Cornell University, USA, he 
obtained a Doctorate in Engineer¬ 
ing Physics, a rare c<>mbination 
which provided him with a W’de 
foundation in modern physics, 
machines shop technology and 
industrial electronics. This uni¬ 
quely equipped him for research 
and development in the field of 
applied physics and instrument 
technology. 

Back to the Defence Science 


Laboratory he headed the Ins¬ 
trumentation Group in the Divi¬ 
sion of Applied Physics, A num¬ 
ber of instrumenU for Defence 
research were made. Besides this, 
he established a comprehensive 
workshop, a photographic sec¬ 
tion, drawing office and glass 
blowing shop. He also under¬ 
took the development of high 
speed photographic equipment 
and setting up of country's first 
shock tube, both being of impor¬ 
tance in defence research. The 
high speed camera designed and 
fabricated by him won him the 
highest award from the Inv^- 
tions Promotion Board in 1966. 
The shock tube is working at the 
Defence lienee Laboratory. 

Also besides many other 
items, the technique of making 
replica dilfraction gratings w'as 
developed in the ccaniry T^r the 
first time. This was later extend¬ 
ed for commercial production. 

His services were sought for 
in 1963 for the Solid State Phy- 
sics Labotaiory while it was 
being established. There, besides 
his scientific assignment, he plan¬ 
ned and set up its various labo¬ 
ratories and a modern work¬ 
shop. 

He established the techniques 
of photolithography and mask 
making for thin film integrated 
circuits. Several thin film cir¬ 
cuits, such as an audio-amplifier, 
a radio receiver, the size of a 
cigarette carton, multivibrator 
and oscillator etc. were made by 


his team. A speciallaboratory 
for SIC work was comprehensive¬ 
ly equipped and clean room teU 
lities were created. These are 
at present the best such fhcU'ities 
in the country. Techniq;ues of 
masking, opening of windows, 
diffusion, coating and attaching the 
leads etc. to desired dimensional 
specifications were firmly estab¬ 
lished by his team. Several solid 
state devices were developed and 
supplied to the users. Intersti¬ 
tial images, and complicated dial 
scales were produced for the first 
time in the country. Techniques 
for manufacturing, button type 
sealed Ni Cd cells, Cds photo- 
conductors etc. were developed. 

In February 1973, Dr. Harsh 
Vardhsn was appointed as Direc¬ 
tor of Ihe Central Scientific Ins¬ 
truments Organisation, Chandi¬ 
garh. a national liboratory under 
the Council of Scientific Si In¬ 
dustrial Resc.irch. 

He has about 30 research 
papers to his credit. He is 
member of a number of societies, 
committees and professional bo¬ 
dies which include Institution of 
Electronics and Telecommunica¬ 
tion Engineers, Fellow of the 
Opiic.il Society of India, Member 
ofthe Electron-microscope Society 
of India, Indian Vacuum Society, 
Director on the Board of Direc¬ 
tors of National Instruments 
Limited and Vice-President of 
the Instrument Society of India 
and on the Acudemic Councils of 
several Universities etc. 


Dr. Cbmidkharu Deb, Piesi- 
df^, Section of Physiology fi2iid 
liidlaB S cieB c e Coi^ress, was born 
at Uttarpara, West l^ngal. He 
obtained his M.Sc. and Ph. D. 
degrees and also the Orifilth 
Memorial Prize, Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, from the Presidency 
Colle^, Calcutta. He was award¬ 
ed a Post-Doctorate research 
fodlowship by the National Re- 
seqzch Council, Ottawa, and 
later by the McGill University, 
Mmitreal. Dr> Deb joined the 
University of Caicqtta in 1957. 


From 1964 to 1967 he acted as 
Research Associate, Sini Hospi¬ 
tal and also Fellow in Surgery, 
Johns Hopkins University at 
Baltimore. At present he is 
Reader in Physiology, Calcutta 
University. He visited five diffe¬ 
rent universities in U.K. as a 
Visiting Sciratist, British Coun¬ 
cil, London, in 1973. Dr. Deb 
has also attended a number of 
Internationa Confereoces. 

He is working for the last 25 
years on Reproductive Biology, 


Endocrinology, Histochemistry, 
Physiology of Hibernation and 
allied subjects. He has more tlm 
one hnodred puNications in well- 
reputed scientific journals, some 
of which have been cited in books. 

Dr. Deb has established a 
school of Htstodiemistry and 
Reproductive Biology at the 
Calcutta University. He is con¬ 
nected with the Physiologic 
Society of India and the ladian 
Science Congress for quaxler of 
a century. 
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Dc. B. N. Stegh, FiesiM, 
of StMt4stlci, SM 
^ . Sdowe CMBgton, is 

^'^iiector end Head of Statis' 
ties CKpartment) Indian Stan- 
daidslnstiiutioaand is known for 
!,is contributions in the fields of 
itatisticB, equality control, stan* 
idardization, reliability and opera¬ 
tional research. His work on the 
Sapplications of statistical me¬ 
thods, Quality control and other 
[alUed techniques to industries 
have been of a pioneering nature. 

Born on Sth June, 1929, Dr. 
Singh had bis education at 
Varanasi and Dellu. He took 
his M.Sc. degree in MalKemalics 
from Banaras Hindu Hniveraity 
in 1949. He then received two 
years’ ?ost«graduate training in 
Statistics at the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research (ICAR), 
New Delhi. He submillcd a 
thesis on “Certain Probability 
Distribution Arising from a Se¬ 
quence of Observations” and was 
awanled the Diploma by ICAR. 
He was aiso awarded the 
Randhawa Ck)ld Medal by ICAR 
for the Thesis and for being the 
best student of the year. He got 
the Ph.D. degree in Statistics for 
his Thesis^‘Contribution to Dis- 
tn'bution-Frec Tests’. 


Dr. Singh started his career 
by joining the Department of 
Mathematics and Statistics, 
Banaias Hindu Univer^ty in 
1951. While at he used 

to deliver special lectu^ on 
Statistics at the Institute of 
Social Sciences, Kashi Vidyapith, 
Varanasi and assisted the Insti¬ 
tute in the conduct of a socio¬ 
economic survey. He then 
moved to the Indian Standards 
Institution in 1955. He became 
Head of the Statistics Depart¬ 
ment in i960 and Director in 
1967. 

Dr. Singh has been oi^aniz- 
ing and conducting training 
programmes in statistical quality 
control in dilTcrent sectors of 
industries with a view to en¬ 
abling them to introduce quality 
control in their plants and pro¬ 
duce quality goods at an eco- 
nomiciU level. These programmes 
have led to the creation of a 
nucleus of SQC piactitioners 
capable of tackling the quality 
and cost problems in industries. 
He is also to organise an inter- 
national training programme to 
statistical quality control for the 
developing couutries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

He liad visited a numbei 


of industries and or^izatipns 
in United States, United King¬ 
dom and Japan in 1961, He has 
been a delegate to a number 
of meetings of the tectoical 
Confflittees and sub-committees 
of the Internationa] Organiza- 
tiem for Standardization (ISO) 
on Sampling of Iron Ores and 
Inter-Conversion of Values 
at Tokyo (1963), Paris (196^, 
Copenhagen (1966), Philadelphia, 
USA (1969), Ottawa, Canada 
(1970), London (1971), Kiruna, 
Sweden (1973) and Sydney 
(1974). 

He also visited the Technical 
University. West Berlin and Uni¬ 
versity of Maize, West Germany 
for technical discussions and 
talks on quality control and 
standardization in May 1969. 

He has published over 40 
research and technical papers in 
the national and international 
journals of repute. 

He has recently been selected 
by United Nations Devebpment 
Organization (UNIDO) as a UN 
Expert on Quality Control and 
Inspection to help the Govern¬ 
ment of Barbados in the intro¬ 
duction and development of 
quality control in Barbados. 


Df. B. K. Chaknborti, Presi¬ 
dent, SeetkM of Medical and 
Vnteniary Sci^Kes 2iid Indian 
Scienoe Congress, Principal- 
Superintendent and Professor of 
Physiology, Medical College, 
Calcutta, was born on 1st March, 
1920. passing the Matricula¬ 
tion Examination of the Cal¬ 
cutta University in the 1st Divi¬ 
sion in 1935 he entered Presidency 
College Calcutta and continued 
till 1941 from where he passed 
I.Sc. m 1st Division, B.Sc. (Hons) 
in Physiology First in 1st class 
and M.Sc. in Physiology 1st in 
first class. Entered Medical 
College of Bengal in 1939 and 
graduated in 1946. 

Me is Recipient of University 


Gold Medaland Monmatha Nath 
Bbattacharyya Gold MedaL 
Was Editor of the Medical 
College Magazine in 1944-46. Blue 
holder in Aquatic of Calcutta 
University, Medical College and 
Bengal. 

Sert'cd as a Lecturer in Physio¬ 
logy, presidency College, Cal¬ 
cutta, Asstt, Professor Physiology, 
A^sam Medical College, Dibru- 
garh, lecturer, K. O. Medical 
College, Lucknow, Demonstrator, 
Asstt. Professor and Associate 
Professor of Nifratua Sircar 
Medical College, CakuUa, Pro¬ 
fessor and Head of the Dept of 
Physiolo^, Medical College, 
Calcutta in which post he is con¬ 
tinuing in addition toVice-Princt- 


pal of the College, principal- 
cum-S uperintendent, Nilratan 
Sircar Medical (College Hospitals, 
State Family Planning QBicer, 
OovL of West Bengal. 

Engaged in teaching and re¬ 
search since 1946, he has published 
about 60 papers ofwhichmethods 
on non-estarified fatty acid esti¬ 
mation, predictability of myocar¬ 
dial infarction and antiferlility 
effects of Artabetrys odoratisamvs 
are well known. 

Member of various learned 
societies, he visited United King¬ 
dom and stayed there for one 
year as a W.H.O. Fellow to ac¬ 
quaint with the teaching and re¬ 
search methods. 
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l^.T.D. Bisw»« Preiltet, 
Section of Agricidtand Sdences, 
SM ladiia Science Consrese, 
was born in 1920 in Ichapur- 
Nawabgunj. near Barrackpore 
in West Bengal. After a distin¬ 
guished academic career at the 
University of Calcutta. he 
received the M.Sc. degree in 1943 
and entered the profession of soil 
science research. He belonged to 
the '‘Calcutta School of Soil 
Science’* led by Dr. J. N. 
Mukherjee and had the privilege 
of research guidance under Prof. 
R. P. Mitra and the late Dr. B. 
Chatteijee. 

Dr. Biswas’s association with 
the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute, where he now heads 
the Division of Soil Science and 
^ricultural Chemistry, began in 
1^6. He has been variously 


employed in the Institute as Re¬ 
search Assistant, Assistant Soil 
Survey Officer^ Soil Scientist and 
as Professor. During the twenty 
seven years he has worked at the 
Institute, he has significantly con¬ 
tributed to varied aspects of his 
professional field, inctuding 
micronutrients in soil, soil gene¬ 
sis. and soil physics. His eighty 
odd scientific publications are a 
record of the very wide range of 
his interests and output. 

His pioneering work on man¬ 
ganese in soils of India, which 
attracted the attention of soil 
scientists the world over, formed 
the Subject of a thesis which en¬ 
abled hint receive the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy of the Cal¬ 
cutta University in 1952. From 
micronutrients to soil genesis and 


classification was natural step, 
and he has made significant con¬ 
tribution to our understanding of 
the formation and nature of 
major soils of India, particularly 
catenary and bl^k soils. 

He has been associated with 
Indian Society of Soil Science 
since 1952 as Joint Secretary 
from 1952 to 1959 and as Secre¬ 
tary from I960 and it devolves 
to his credit that the Society has 
risen to its present eminence. 

The International Symposium 
on Soil Fertility Evaluation in 
New Delhi in 1971 bears a testi¬ 
mony to his organizational abili¬ 
ty. The journ.'tU and several 
bulletins of the Indian Society of 
Soil Science will remain a record 
of hU faithful service in the cause 
of soil science in India. 


Dr. Asok K. Ghosh, Presi- 
dent. Section of Anthropology and 
Archaeology, 62ad Indian Sctence 
Congress, completed his formal 
education at the Department 
of Anthropology. University of 
Calcutta where he finished up 
with a first iu 1959, securing 
the Calcutta University Gold 
Medal and the S. C. Mitra 
Memorial Medal He joined his 
own Department as a Calcutta 
University Research Scholar in 
19^. His doctoral dissertation 
on the Palaeolithic Culture of 
Singhbhumr-^a study on cultural 
change and ecological adjustment 
of man during the Pleistocene 
epoch, carried out under Pro¬ 
fessor D. Sen, was accepted in 

1964. Id 1966 he was awarded 
thePremchand Roychand student¬ 
ship from the University of Cal¬ 
cutta for his work on the Pleis¬ 
tocene Culture of West Bengal 

His work soon secured in¬ 
ternational recognition and he 
was specially invited to partici¬ 
pate in the VlUh International 
Congress of Quaternary Asso¬ 
ciation at Boulder-Colorado In 

1965. Afterwards, he also parti¬ 
cipated in the V tilth and IXth 
INQUA Congresses and along 
with these he was invited as a 
^cialist to contribute his ideas 
in the INQUA-UNESCO sym¬ 


posia on 'Homo sapiens' and 
•Early man, his material culture 
and natural environment' held at 
Paris (.1969) and ChrislchurcK 
(19731 respectively. Dr. Ghosh 
has been a member of the Per¬ 
manent Council of the Inter¬ 
national Union of Prehistoric and 
Protohistoric Sciences and he 
attended .the VUh and Vllth 
Congresses of the Union at Pra¬ 
gue (1966) and Belgrade (1971). 
In the Villth Congress of the 
Union, to be hcl J in Nice (1976). 
he has been nominated os the 
Director of a colloquium on * Le 
Palaeolith^ue inferieur et moyen 
en Inde, en Aste Centralc, en 
Chine et dans Ic Sud-Est Asia- 
tique*. 

Dr. Ghosh has been a For¬ 
eign Fellow of the American 
Anthropological Association and 
of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain. He 
has been nominated as a member 
of the Istituto Italiano di Preis- 
toriae Protosioria, Working 
Group of Scientific Committee of 
the Pacific Science Association, 
Executive Committee of the Far 
Eastern Prehistory Association, 
Association Internationale pour 
L’Etude des Religions Prehis- 
toriques, and other Intecaationat 
Organizations. The latest feather 
in Dr. Oho6h*s bristling cap 


has been added with bis nomina¬ 
tion as a member of the INQUA 
Commission on Pal;!Cocci>li‘>g)* of 
Eurly Man. and he is the Presi¬ 
dent of the sub-ci>mmi5»sion on 
south and south-east Asia. 

Dr. Ghosh sersed as Sectional 
Chairman. Palaeolithic of South 
and Southeast Asia, held at 
McGill University in 1973 
under the auspices of the IXlh 
International Congress of An¬ 
thropological and Ethnological 
Sciences. For the Xth Congress 
of Anthropological .*ind Ethno¬ 
logical Sciences which will be 
held in India in 197S. 

Dr. Gliosh is teaching in the 
Department of Anthropology of 
the University of Calcutta since 
1963, and now Ite is a Reader in 
Anthropology. He has carried 
out intensive field research in 
eastern India, the Narmada 
Valley, Madras and Kashmir with 
a view to collecting the relevant 
data on Early Afan, his culture 
and prevailing environmental 
conditions. 

He is author of upward of 
80 important papers which came 
out in difierent international 
journals of India and abro^. 
Dr. Ghosh is also associated with 
a number of journals. 


a 
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Fntf. P.T. NmsiDht0» Presl> 
d«aC SecttoB of CheiiilBtry» 62iid 
Indiu Scieiioe Congress, was born 
on July 28, 1928 in Cuddalore. 
Tamil Nadu. He received his 
BacheloT*s degree (First Class) 
in Chemistry worn Madras Uni¬ 
versity at the Madras Christian 
College, Tambaram in 1947 and 
obtained his Master's degree (by 
research—title of thesis: ‘‘Studies 
in Dipole Moments”) in 1951. 
He then joined the Physics 
Department, Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore and carried 
out research work and obtained 
his Ph.D. in 1955 in Chemistry 
from the University of Madras 
for his thesis on “Studies in 
Dielectrics”. 

During 1955-56 lie was an 
Imperical Chemical Industries 
Post-Doctoral Research Fellow 
at the Indian Institute of Science. 
Bangalore and carried out re¬ 
search work on infrared spec¬ 
troscopic studies of chemical 
bond properties. He then joined 
as an Instructor (1957-58) and 
later became an Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor (1958-59) at the Kedzie 
Chemical Laboratory, Michipn 
State University. East Lansing. 
Michigan, U.S.A. and carried 
out research work in high re¬ 


solution Nuclear Magnetic Re¬ 
sonance (NMR) spectroscopy. 
Subsequently, he was Assistant 
Professor in the Chemistry 
Department of University of 
Illinois (1959-60), Urbana, 111., 
U.S.A. and Columbia UnW^ity 
(1960-61), New York, U.S.A. 
and carried out resem^ work 
in magnetic resonance and theore¬ 
tical chemistry. On return to 
India he joined the Physics 
Department (1962-63) of the 
Indian Institute of Technology, 
Kanpur (HT/K) and was pro¬ 
moted to Associate Professor¬ 
ship in tiie Chemistrv Depart¬ 
ment (1963) of IIT/K.* In 1965 
he was made a full Professor in 
the Chemistry Department of 
IIT/K. In 1969 he was invited to 
the Tata Institute of Funda¬ 
mental Research, Bombay as a 
Visiting Professor. 

Professor Narasimhan's areas 
of specialization arc theoretical 
chemistry, nuclear magnetic re¬ 
sonance (NMR), electron spin 
resonance (ESR), and nuclear 
quadruple resonance (NQR). 
His contribution to the analysis 
of high resolution NMR. magne¬ 
tic anisotropy of chemical bonds, 
molecular orbital and valence 
bond theoretical studies of nuc¬ 


lear spin couplings aad electro¬ 
nic structure asymmetry para¬ 
meters in the electric field gradi¬ 
ents of spin 3/2 nuclei in NQR 
and spin densities and linewidth 
effects in ESR are well-known. 
Other importaut contributions of 
Professor Narasiinhan are his 
studies on Hartree-Pock-Slater 
wave functions and electrical 
and magnetic properties of atoms 
and ions. His recent work in¬ 
cludes localization of molecular 
orbitals, NMR of oriented mole¬ 
cules, quadrupole shielding fac¬ 
tors and NQR instrumentation. 
Professor Narasimhan’s scientific 
papers appear in various Indian 
Journals. 

Professor Narasimhan has 
participated in several interna¬ 
tional conferences and has pre¬ 
sented invited papers at these 
conferences and also chaired 
technical sessions. He is the 
Secretary and one of the foun¬ 
der members of the Association 
of Magnetic Resonance Speciro- 
scopists, India. 

He is a Fellow of the Indian 
Academy of Sciences and a 
Fellow of the National Sciences 
Academy. He is recipient of the 
Shanti Swamp Bhatnagar Prize 
(1970) for Chemical Sciences. 


Life Sketch of Prof. l.C. Paode, 
President, Section of Geology & 
Geography, 62 ih 1 Indian Scieaoc 
Congress (born in 1914.) re¬ 
ceived his M. Sc. degree from 
the Banaras Hindu University 
in 1945; worked under late Prof. 
H, H. Read, F.R,S. and obuii- 
ned Ph. D, degree from the 
London University in 1954 and 
a diploma from the Imperial 
College of Science and Tcchno- 
logy, London. Specialized in 
Structural Petrology, Metamor- 
phic Geology and Himalayan 
Geology. Started his career as 
a Lecturer in Banaras Hindu 
University in 1943. Joined the 
Paiyab University as a Professor 
in Himalayan Geology in 
August, 1964. Took over as 
the Head of the Geology Depart¬ 
ment and Director of the 
Centre of Advanced Study in 
Geology, Panjab University, 


Chandigarh, in February. 1966. 

Apart from teaching and ad¬ 
ministrative assignments, he 
devoted much of his time in the 
furtherance of research activities 
of the Centre of Advanced Study 
in Geology. He has to his credit 
84 research papers published 
in various outstanding journals 
of the country and abroad. 
Translated an English book 
entitled ' SetSmentry R&cks** by 
F. J. Pettijohn into Hindi. His 

He is member of various 
organizations Like Geological 
Cells of Punjab, Himachal 
Pradesh and Haryana; Govern¬ 
ing body and other Committees 
of the Wadia Institute of 
Himalayan Geology; various 
Committees of Government of 
India and Geological Survey of 
India; Indian National Commi¬ 
ttee for International Geological 


Correlation Programme; Boards 
of Studies of various universities 
in India; Educational Planning 
Board of Kumaun University, 
Nainital; Various learned so¬ 
cieties in India and abroad and 
Fellow of the Geological Society 
of London. Recently, he has 
been nominated as Fellow of 
the Panjab University. 

He has visited the United 
Kingdom, Switzerland, Germany, 
U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, U.S.A., 
and Canada. In U.K. U.S.S.R. and 
under collaboration programme 
he delvlered a series of lectures 
on Himaliyai Geology. He has 
had the unique honour for acting 
as Chairman of the 23rd Interna¬ 
tional Geological Congress held 
at Praha (Czechoslovakia) in 
1968. Attended the 24th Session 
of the l.G.C. held at Montreal 
(Canada) in August, 1972. 
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jMt, A. Edwin Hnryer, Jr. 
PimUea^ Stcdon of PoycMogy 
E^ofitioinl Stimcth 
ScfeMo CoBgKis was born 
in Punjab on Jan. 3, 1919. 
After completing his high school 
at Woodstock School in Mus- 
soorie. he entered Princeton 
University which awarded him 
its B.A. degree in psychology. 
5ieiima Cum iMude^ in 1941. He 
then did his M.A. at the State 
University of Iowa, studied 
theology for two years in New 
York, and enrolled at Teachers 
Coll^, Columbia University, 
where he completed his doctoral 
research on intelligence test pat¬ 
terns of schizophrenics. While 
doing his post-graduate study he 
also worked part-time as a clini¬ 
cal psychologist, and for two 


terms as an instructor in ps)'oho- 
k>gy at Drew University. 

In 1948, shortly after marry¬ 
ing Erika Sehimeyer and com¬ 
pleting his Ph. D.. he returned 
to India as a missionary, and 
was appointed Head of the 
Department of Psychology and 
Education at Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad. In 1953 the 
late ^of. PX. Mahalanobis in¬ 
vited him to come to Calcutta to 
set up a Psychometric Unit at the 
Indian Statistical Institute. In 
preparation f(tf this Dr. Harper 
spent a year (E1S3-S4) as a Visit* 
ing Associate at Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton. NJ.. 
U.S.A. He then served at l.S.L. 
Calcutta, for three years. In 1957 
he returned to his college in 


Allahabad* and was appointed 
Director of the Bureau of Edu* 
cational Research, his current 
post. He is tiso Consultant in 
India for ETS, Princeton. 

Though he is an American 
citizen. Dr. Harper has spent two- 
thirds of his life in India, He has 
published nearly sixty bool» and 
articles. He is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa and Sigma XI, of 
Rotary, of various Indian and 
American associations in the 
fields of psychology, educational 
measurement, and vocational gui¬ 
dance. and of the U.G.C.'s Com¬ 
mittee on Implementation of Ex¬ 
amination Reform. His name is 
listed in both American Afcn o/ 
Science, and IVho's JV/to in India 
1974-75. 
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Academic Scene in USA 


Impressions of an Indian 

SUMA CHtTNIS 


THE VHl InternaUonai Congress of Socio/ogy was held at Toronto in 
August, 1974. The writer attended Has one of the members ofthepanei 
for the Round Table on School Systems. The writer visited Chicago, 
Madison, Phiiadelphia, Paris and Rome. In this article she gives her 
impressions about the academic scene in the USA. 


SINCE this was my first visit to North America, the 
entire experience was exciting, educative and enjoy¬ 
able. Much of what I saw in Canada and the IJ.S. 
conformed to the stereotype! carried, particularly 
the affluence, efficiency and the opportunity for 
mobility. However, the sense of personal loneliness 
suffered by people, the insecurity of life in large 
cities, particularly Chicago and New York, were 
more than I was prepared for. 

Looking at the academic scene. I was highly 
impressed by the confidence and by the expanse of 
the reading of both, students and faculty. Equally 
impressive was the fact that both students and 
faculty members owned a substantial collection of 
books, notes and bibliographies compiled at various 
stages, and further, by the fact that they seemed to be 
fully aware of old and new publications. They seem¬ 
ed to be reaching out to more and more. The faculty 
members and the students that I met seemed 
to be alive to tmth academic and non-academic 
current concerns and issues. This was refreshing. 
Both faculty and students are personally very well 
organized as scholars. In fact, this seems to be the 
principal feature of their academic quality. 

The level of political awareness and political 
concern on the part of the academic community is 
far higher than it is in India. The idea of a value- 


Dr. (IffrSj) Suma Chilnis is the Head of the Unh for 
Research in the Sociology of Education at the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, Bon^. 


free sociology is growing to be increasingly obsolete 
and that both faculty and students seem to be keen 
on making their political position explicit and treat¬ 
ing some of the basic tenets of the political ideology 
to which they are committed as axioms for the 
development of concepts and theory. The claim for 
valtte>free sociology tends to be regarded as im¬ 
possible and absurd. The desire to remain value- 
free tends to be interpreted as an inclination. Both 
in appointing fresh staff and in securing tenure for 
stair already working, the political affiliation of the 
person being appointed or given “tenure** are of 
vital significance. Oddly enough, teachers pushed 
out by one university may be welcomed by another. 

Another thing that struck me was the high degree 
of competition between faculties. This is probably 
an important factor in promoting research, writing 
and intellectual awareness. But it also inhibits the 
development of comaderie between colleagues and 
that it isolates scholars within a department as well as 
departments themselves from each other. It leads to 
a mass production of writing which may be of in¬ 
different quality. One of the consequences of com¬ 
petition between academics «'is an accepted feature 
of the academic scene is that service “contracts** 
between faculty and Universities are not uniform. 
While this ensures that Universities are able to 
obtain the “best** and to the “best** in return it 
makes for a situation wherein a great deal of ^ergy 
is expended in woriying and bargainii^ for improve¬ 
ment in one’s position in the academic hierarchy. 

As regards trend in social science research, there 
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is a slight shia away (torn the use of highly sophisti¬ 
cated statistics. Or rather, that there is a tread 
towards combining sophisticated qualificatioin with 
more qualitative research. This is particularly true 
of younger social scientists. Techniques like path 
analysis and regression analysis are widely used, but 
at the same time there is a feeling that over-sophisti- 
cation can blunt sensitivity of pciception and hamper 
insight. There is a growing concern for research 
that is useful for application. Both in the U.S. and 
in Canada official interest In Indian studies seems to 
have cooled down considerably. Grants for Indian 
studies ;are reported to have declined noticeably. 
In spite of this, there is tremendous interest in 
Indian research. This interest is informal and un¬ 
official. It seems to be motivated by an eagerness 
to examine, in the context of the Indian situation, 
validity and the relevance of sociological theories 
and concepts commonly accepted by North Ameri¬ 
can social scientists. On the whole, the North 
Amerjcan social scientists who arc eager to share 
notes with us wish to do so because they believe that 
many of the issues that American society has to 
contend with today are being faced by us as welt and 
that we, being placed differently may have some new 
perspccth'cs to offer (this was particularly evident 
with respect to issues like equality for the scheduled 
castes and the scheduled tribes and student unrest). 
At the same time, the perspective of many North 
American social scientists is highly culture-bound. 
I n discussion of issues like changing sex roles and 
the status of women, for instance, (his was strongly 
evident. 

Chicago 

The University of Chicago was my first exposure 
to an American University and it impressed me 
highly. Most impressive of ail was the complex of 
faculties that the University consists of, the layout 
and beauty and the dignity of the architecture. 
Equally, or probably even more impressive were the 
library facilities. The Regenstein Library, which is 
the Central library for the University, is a demons¬ 
tration of how comprehensive and efficient libiaiy 
facilities can be. Librarians are not only extremely 
eager to help but well equipped to do so t^ause they 
seem to be sensitive to subject matter. 

At the Department of Education, I met Prof. 
Arnold Anderson and Prof. Phillip Foster. Both 
have written and taught on developing countries. 
Phillip Foster is an Education-in-Africa specialist 
but he has written a Little on India too and it was 
useful to share reactions. Arnold Anderson is an 
authority on developing conntiies. Foster again, 
gave me details regarding the courses in the Socio¬ 
logy of Education taught at the University of 
Chicago. 

Most of the Indians deputed or s^nsored by the 
Government to study at the University of Chicago 
seemed to be Oovernment servants. This is alright, 
as administrators have a role to play in education, 
but, the fact that academics are poorly represented 


is significant in that it underlines the weakness of 
academics in India, 

WIseoBsia 

At Chicago, if one really wants to see the 
splendour of American Universities, he should visit 
the University of Wisconsin at Madison. Unlike 
Chicago, Madison is not an industrial town nor is it a 
town that is plagued by crime and by hoodlums. In 
fact, education is the major business in this little town. 
(The second important industry is the making of 
sausages and third the making of beer.) Thus M^ison 
has remained a lake and garden city, and provides the 
ideal setting for a University. 

Tlie comprehensive conglomcr,*tion of faculties, 
the well-planned layout and the impressive architec¬ 
ture at Madison were even more beautiful, because 
the University campus has an abundance of little 
lakes and ponds and undulates into several levels. 
One of the most impressive sights wa.s that of stu¬ 
dents lavang on the grass and rending as they sunned 
themselves »vn the lawned slopes; of the main build¬ 
ing of the University. Groups of students moving 
around looked lively and animated. They did not 
wear “good clothes” of the kind one would notice 
at St. X‘.\vier*s. Elphistone. Sophia, J,ii Hind, Ruia, 
Sydenam or even National orSidlwrtlui in Bombay. 
Instead, they all wore worn and f.iilcd jeans and 
equiJly well-wiv;) and simple shirts or top. They 
looked far more ‘•equal” in dress than our students 
do. 

I was not particularly impressed with the 
character of the communication between the tea¬ 
chers and students during the course of a lecture 
which I attended at Madison. Not all students were 
paying attention. The lecturer did not make any 
effort to draw in those who were not attentive. A 
caption in the classroom said smoking was not 
allowed but students smoked. The lecturer was 
trying to put across and stimulate fresh thinking 
on how bureaucracy can affect the commitment of 
teachers. In a systematic manner he suggested 
readings and related his point of view to the authors 
he mentioned. But if the lecturer had been better 
equipped with skills of cemmunication. his lecture 
would have been immensely more useful. Unfor¬ 
tunately communication did not seem to be his 
strong point. 

At Madison, 1 again had the opportunity to work 
in the library. 

Unlike as at University of Chicago, access to 
library is completely free and open at the Univer¬ 
sity of AVisconsin. The library and library assistance 
are >vcll organized. 

One of the most valuable experiences at the 
University of Wisconsin was the lunches I had 
with the faculty each day that 1 was there. 

Practically every faculty member I met was well 
read and intellectually alert Faculty members 
are, 'Specialists' in one area or another, sometimes. 
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in more. Tlie younger they are, the more so. They 
are highly competitive, sometrines aggiessiveiy so. 
Competition does not seem to be at all easy. They 
seem to be struggling for tenures all the time and 
for jobs at better Universities. This is probably 
one of the principal sources of their productivity. 
The politick positions and afSliations of teachers 
aie of crucial importance in their jobs. Teachers 
who have political views that are contrary to those 
favoured % the Universities, or more specifically 
the departments th^ belong to, find it difficult to 
function within a department. There are 
departments and *<right** departments and as may 
be expected those who fit in with the ^right* may 
not fit in with the Meft.* 

A facalty picnic on American Labour Day was 
organized by the faculty union. The families of 
African academics seem to be able to get to* 
getherwith much greater ease than we do. Of 
course, gossip concerning hierarchies in the Univer' 
sity and such other small matters figured promi* 
nently in conversation. Faculty gossip is far more 
prominent than it is with us. But then, that is at 


least evidence of greater interaction! 

Teachers have teaching loads that are nothing 
compared to ours. Of course they perish if they 
do not use their leisure productively, but the fact 
remains that they are very well equipped to pro¬ 
duce. It is interesting that academics generally 
marry women with academic interests. One of die 
most disturbing things heard was a comment to 
the effect that in academics the relationship beween 
couples tends to get shaky or even break around 
middle age. In fact, this seems to be the current 
crisis in the social life of American Academics. 

Yet on the vrhole the life of the American aca¬ 
demic is rich and it must be satisfying. Academics 
live well. If they are competent as teachers or 
distinguished as scholars they are highly respected 
by students. Since students are well read and alert, 
teaching is a challenge. The academic atmosphere 
h such that it is likely to make for intellectual 
activity, alertness and stimulation and make for 
a meaningful life, at least for those who do not 
go under strain of competition. 


Pattern of 

{Continued from page S) 

and do not proceed for the post-graduate studies. 
In their case, there is no point in adding one more 
year of study. For (hose good few (IJ per cent) 
who wish tojoin for higher work and research, an 
Honours degree of 3 years is the answer. That can 
be notionally equated to our present previous M.A. 
or MSc. 

The question which arises is where the middle 
2 years classes—Higher Secondary or Intermediate 
in old parlance—be run? 

In Maharashtra, there are schools which have 
only the Matric Classes. Some (mostly in Vidarbha 
and Marathwada) have Matric+ 1 (called higher 
secondary) Classes. 

I suggest that we do not disturb the schools at 
all. In future. Schools be aliowed/advised to ha\’e 
•only upto Matric Classes. In respect of the existing 
higber secondary ones the status quo should remain. 
TIus will obviate the need of making provision of 
library books, equipment of laboratories and of 
teachers in Schools. 

These classes (eleventh^P.D., twelfth-=F.Y. of 
TOC) should be run by Colleges as; at present. 
Under the new pattern one year will have to be 
added for Honours at the end of (Matric4-2-|‘2) 
stage. 

If Schools are invited to open these two classes 
(eleventh & twelfth), there will be a flood of appli¬ 
cations from schools and it will be diflicult to limit 

\ 


Education 

the number. Further, the majority of students udio 
leave education after the Matric, will be tempted to 
continue in the schools. The (government will have 
to take a heavy burden of finance in providing books, 
equipment and teachers in such (all) schools. 
Again the question will arise whether teachers of 
these two classes should have salaries higher than 
those who teach up to Matric. Toc^, as the classes 
arc in colleges, they get lecturer’s ^alcs. If they 
are ^ven in the schools, other teachers (up to 
Matric) will ask for the same on the ground of non¬ 
discrimination. 

If these classes have to have vocational as well 
as transfer courses, schools will not be able to 
manage them. The fate of tlie multipuipose schools 
should be a warning. Mor can colleges runth^e 
vocational courses. Therefore, a limited number of 
janior/community/intermediate colleges be autho¬ 
rised to run vocational as well as transfer courses. 

Thi^ the two years after Matric be managed 
as under : 

(a) by the present colleges, and 

(b) by a limited number of junior two-year 
colleges. 

The number of such limited junior colleges will 
depend upon the capacity of the nation to absorb 
the products of these vocational/terminal courses. 

Under the above arrangement, there need not be 
a new Board for the (Matric-f'2) sta^. 

The author is Vke-Ohaacdlur of Focmui Umvecsity. 
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Zoology 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN 

MAHARASHTRA UNIVERSITIES 


J.H. SABNIS 
AND 


S. S. INDURKAR 


THIS is a study of the doctoral dissertations in Zoo* 
logy completed in Universities of Maharashtra opto 
end of 1973. It examines the area in which research 
has been done and the share of leading research guides 
ID the total number of the dissertations. The re* 
search is supplemented by the data collected by the 
authors for Ave diversities and constitutes the basis 
of the study. * 

The science of Zoology has been a principal sub* 
ject of study in all Indian Universities for quite some 
time now. But it is still a developing science as in 
the case of all sciences. Research in Zoology varies 
fundamentally to satisfying the enquiringmindin the 
light of developing new theories, ft also enriches the 
mind of researcher and the research guide by opening 
new vistas of enquiry. 

Ph.D. programme in zoology in the Indian Uni* 
versities appears to have started at the beginning of 
the (U^esent century. However, no systematic in¬ 
formation on the dissertations completed is available 
till now. 

Poipose of this study: The objectives of this study 
are (1) To examine the area in which research has 
been done in Zoology in Maharashtra, (2) To assess 
the share of the research guide in this regard and <3) 
to measure the opportunities and cost of Ph.D. edu¬ 
cation. The authors are indebted to all universities 
of Maharashtra for providing the needed information 
for this study. The doctoral degree by most Indian 
Universities is Ph.D. though D.Sc. is awarded in 
few cases. The study, however, excludes M.Sc. 
dissertatiems common in University of BcMnbay. 


Infonnation on Doctoral Dissertations compiled 

hi Maharashtra: Considering the total for nil the 
periods together, the largest number of divsertations 
was in the field of Physiology with 49 or 31.10% of 
the total number of dissertations, followed by 
Fishery—Biology with 28 or 18% dissertations. Em¬ 
bryology with 20 or 12.9% dissertations. Entomo¬ 
logy also figures us an imporiani field of re.scarch with 
18 dissertations i.c. 11.6% of the total. Table I 
gives the number of dissertations in each subject in 
difiereni periods of the total number of dissertations. 
These figures will enable us to discover how the pre¬ 
ferences of the scholars for different subjects have 
changed over the period. 

We see from Table I (on page 16) that proportion 
of the thesis in‘General-Anatomy'has declined over 
the period. In contrast, increasing emphasis is being 
given to the problems on ‘Growth and Development'. 
Of late. Histochcmical and Histo-physiological 
approach is draw'ing considerable attention of 
researchers. 

In other groups while the number of dissertations 
has increased over the period, no definite pattern 
seemsto emerge when we examine relative propor¬ 
tions. We. therefore, cannot say anything about the 
preference of scholars in the subject heads. 

Considering the role of the theory oriented acade¬ 
mic dissertation in the progress of Zoological Science, 
special attention needs to he given to the important 
fields like economic zoology with much more appified 
and productive basis. In these lines there are itegN- 
gible investigations undertaken. It must, however, 
be bourne in mind that the titles some-times are 
misleading and therefore there are pit falls in such 
classification. Since only titles were available for 
the present, we must be content with this. 

Share of ReMveb Guides: Guiding a research 
scholar through his work is an enormous task. The 
guide must advise the researcher to choose the right 
topic and guide him at every stage in grappling with 
the issues. In this, his own immense research ex. 
perience comes to the aid of the guiding teacher. 
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A.past from his own research papers, thiecootribu 
tion of a research guide can be judged by the number 
of dissertations that have been completed under him. 
Using this criteria, 22 research guides have gwded 
156 doctoral graduates in the five Universities of 
Maharashtra between 1936 to 1973. The information 
is tabulated in Table II (below). It however gives the 
information only in resp^t to those ^des who have 
guided five or more students. Obviously, these are 
the students who have completed the course and ob¬ 
tained their doctorates. The order of the names of 
guides is on the basis of the number of doctoral 
graduates. Prof. Dr. A. Gopalakrishna of Nagpur 
University tops the list with 16 doctoral graduates 
to his credit. Dr. D.V. Bal of Bombay and 
Dr. Nagbhushnam of Marathwada stand second 
and third respectively. 

TABLE n 

Gnides who hare guided five or more Doctoral 
Dissertations upto the end of 1973. 


Sr. Name of the Guide 
No. 

Uni\ersity 

No. of 
Ph.D. 
Graduates 

1. Dr, A. Gopalakrishna 

Nagpur 

16 

2. Dr. D.V. Bal 

Bombay 

15 

3. Dr. R. Nagblmshnam 

Marathwada 

U 

4. Dr. S. Mehadi Ali 

Marathwada 

10 

5. Dr. P.V. R;mgnekar 

Bombay 

9 

6 . Dt, L. Mulilcrkar 

Poona 

9 

7. Dr. D.N. Kamat 

Shivaji 

8 

8. Dr. S.H.M- Khatib 

Nagpur 

6 

9. Dr. M.A. Moghe 

Nagpur 

5 


Study of the time lag in the coui]deiion of Disser¬ 
tations: In most universities, unlike in the case of 
other post-graduate courses Ph.D. programme has no 
time limit. The dissertation is submitted after com¬ 
pletion of the work, whatever time it takes. This 
is as it should be, because results elude the researcher 
like a crooked shadow, at least for a time. But 
research scholars are people who can almost readily 
get alternative productive jobs in academic 
or research institutes. There is therefore, an oppor¬ 
tunity cost of a higher order involved in scholars 
pursuing research education. Though this cannot be 
measured directly, we can consider the number of 
years taken to complete the work as a measure of cost 
to the society. However, in view of the importance 
of this information, we liave collected the same in 
respect of Ph.D. graduates of various universities 
of Maharashtra Tor the period under study and 
following analysis is based on the data collected. 

Due to non-availability of the records particularly 
on students prior to 1946, data in respect to 106 stu¬ 


dents could be obtained. However, this forms a 
fairly large numlxr on the basis of which we can 
draw conclusions in respect of all doctoral students 
of various Universities of India in general and 
Maharashtra in particular. The statistical test is 
applied to the sample so that our conclusion can be 
taken to be valid for the population of University 
students in Maharashtra. Table III (below) gives the 
frequency distribution of the number of years 
taken by 106 doctoral students for completing their 
dissertations. 

TABLE HI 

Showing number of years taken for completlag the 
Dissertations by students of various Universities of 
Maharashtra 


No of years taken X 

No. of 
Students 

Relative 

frequency 

2 

8 

7.54 

3 

22 

20.74 

4 

41 

38.67 

5 

28 

26.41 

7 

4 

3.77 

8 

2 

1.88 

9 

- 

1 

0.94 


Arithmetic mean or X —5.428 years 
Standard deviation of sample or S=s2.128 
Unbiased estimation of population standard devi- 
ation8s2.2I2 

Cocficient of skewness or Pi=0.927 
Coefficient ofKurtosts orPi=3.645 
We see from the table that number of years taken 
vary from two to nine years. From relative frequency 
however, we find that these extreme values cover only 
small population of total number of students. In 
fact the range of three to five years cover more than 
80% of students. 

To judge the behaviour of the distribution on the 
population of the doctoral students we calculated the 
mean, the unbiased estimator of the population stan¬ 
dard deviation; the skewness and Kurtosis from 
sample. The values of these estimates are given along 
with the frequency. 

The sample mean is true estimator of the popula¬ 
tion mean subjects that on average take 5.428 to com¬ 
plete a dissertation. The value of 2.128 which is un¬ 
biased estimator of !!\c populaticnstandard dCN'iation 
suggest that 5.428:ir2.128 years comes approxi¬ 
mately 83 36 of the population cr about 85.67 of 
scholars take between 3 to 5 years to complete the 
work. The skewness is found to be .927. signifying 
the presence of extreme value to the right of the mean. 
The value was found to be significant at 2.01 (This is 

defined as follows S where N is the 

sample) level. The value of 3.645 of Kurtosis indi¬ 
cates that the distribution is leptokurtic or that it 
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has a pointed top and long tail. The kurtosis too 
was significant confirming the presence of extreme 
value in the population of doctoral students. 

From the analysis of the time lag we may there- 
fore, conclude that the average of 5.428 which we 
consider as approximately cost of Ph.D. education to 
the society is high indeed. However, the time lag 
as between different student were wide. There are 
a very few who take long time to complete their work, 
but their number is small. The large majority take 
between three to five years. 

LiBitatioiis of the Investigadoo: The limitation of 
the investigation mainly arose from limitations of the 
data available. For example we have classified dis¬ 


sertations as belcmging to d^erent subject purely on 
the basis of their ti&a. Titles may sometimes be 
misleading. Again some thesis appear to tilt into 
two or more different classification equally well. 

Secondly our analysis of the distribution of the 
number of years taken by doctoral students do not 
enable us to any anything about lime lag in Indian 
Univresities in general. This is so because we have 
no means to know whether population of the students 
of the University is homogenous or not. Therefore, 
only when the information on the time lag for more 
centres becomes i^vailable, can wc extend our analysis 
to the al) India level. 


TABLE 1 

Period-^tse awl snbject-wise classifieation of dissertations completed in the different Universities of Maharash¬ 
tra till the end of 1973. 



Upto 

1946 

1951 

1956 

1%1 

1966 


1971 

Subject 

1945 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


to 



1950 

1955 

1960 

1965 

1970 


1973 


1 

*> 

2 1 

1 

i 2 

I 


Z .3 

Anatomy 

— 

— 

— — 

— 






B 

B 

B N 


B N 

P 


B N 




1 

5 

5 

7 I 


2 1 2 

Fishery—Biologj' 



— 

— 

— 







B 

B 

6 

B N 


B S N 





1 

2 

1 1 



Cytology 




— 

— 

•- 







B 

P 

s p 






4 

2 1 

2 1 

4 5 3 

4 

5 4 5 1 4 10 

Physiology 



— 

— ^ 

— — 


— 





B 

B N 

B P 

B S N 

M 

B S M P S N 





1 

2 4 

5 1 


! 2 1 

Embryology 




— 

— 







B 

P 

B P 

B N 


M P N 




1 

1 

2 4 

5 1 


1 2 1 

Entomology 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 






B 

P 

B P 

B N 


M P N 


5 


2 

1 

4 

3 


4 1 

Helminthology 

— 


— 

— - 

— 

w 




B 


B 

N 

M 

M 


M N 









1 

Genetics 

















B 


lumbers indicate dissertations eon^Jeted under subject head and capita! alphabet represents University 
{B~-^Bombay\ N-—Nagptsr; M-~Maraihwada{ P'-Poona; SShimj(). 
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How to Achieve Gold 
—A Riot Project 

GURCHARAN SINGH 




THE Union Government and tUe States at their own 
level have always been considering various proposals 
to acquire status in the field of sports in the world, 
but somehow wc have not been successful in fulHf> 
ling our dreams in getting the Gold. There is no 
doubt we lacic facilities with regard to proper equip- 
ment and to some extent nutritious food for the 
players, which can easily be made available by such 
a vtist nation as of ours. Proper incentive can also be 
provided to the coaches if they could achieve our 
target of Cold. Here is a small pilot project which 
cun be experimented in some of the States at the 
Primary and Middle School levels and 1 am sure, vve 
will achieve our target of producing very good 
sportsmen and women at the lower stages of edu¬ 
cation which has been neglected or overlooked by the 
promoters of sports in this country. 

The base of this Scheme should be purely in the 
villages, and schools has to be selected with utmost 
care where we can get a teacher who has either play¬ 
ed for the uniNersiiy or the district in a particular 
game. There is no dearilt of such teachers in India. 
The teachers should be selected in the following 
five games and sports. Only 100 schools should Ik 
selected, each game covering 20 schools for this 
purpose. 

(1) Athletic. (2) Volley-ball. (3) Hockey. 

(4) Foot-ball. (5) Wrestling. 

These five are the international games to start 
with the Scheme. 

Selection of Teadiers 

A committee may be set up by the Government 
for this purpose with experienced hands in the field 
of sports. This Committee should invite applications 
from the teachers who have been players either at 
District or University level of above games through 
the Director of Education of each selected Stale. 
Players of higher level should be given preference. 
Only twenty teachers in each game should be 
selected. 

Training 

Two months' intensive training to these teachers 
should be arranged under eminent coaches of 
National Institute of Sports at five different stations 


The author is Senior Youth Ofiioer at U. P. R^onal 
Centre (N^, Mahanagar Extension. 


or the N.L.S. should be requested to impart training 
to the teachers in all the five games. 

After training, these teachers will go back to 
their own schools and impart training in the specif 
game to the young boys and girls and prepare a hard 
core of sportsmen in the rural India and will spot 
out the talent in the villages which can be well look¬ 
ed after by the State. Fifty students are expected 
to be benefited by getting the training in each school 
under this Scheme every year. 

As there will be 20 schools imparting and pre¬ 
paring the young men and women in one game, it 
is desired that competition at least twice a year 
should be organised to assess the progress of the 
game. This will help in boosting the competitive 
spirit among the young players. 

It is desired that Rs. SO be given as hono¬ 
rarium to the teachers who have been selected for 
this job. 

Equipments 

Every school should be provided with the equip¬ 
ment for the game it has been selected for by the 
Director of Education of each State fVom its own 
funds or Central Government may share this expen¬ 
diture with the States. 

Arrangements for nutritious diet may be made 
from the Balahar. This may be distributed through 
Nehru Yuwak Kendras. 

Fioanctal Implications for the First Year 

(1) Total honorarium for 100 teachers 
Rs 50/- p.m. for one ycar=:Rs 60,000 
(2j Equipment for Schools =Rs 40.000 

(3) Expenditure on Training 
and Food for two months 

for the Teachers ^Rs 50,000 (only once) 

(4) T.A. etc. for the Trainees 

Rs. 50/- each *wRs 50,000 (only once) 

(5) T.A. to Coaches Rs 100/- 

each for 20 Coach =Rs 2,000 

(6) Incidental »Rs 3,000 


Total »Rs 1,60,000 


Expenditure in the succeeding years will be ap¬ 
proximately Rs. 10,0000, whea worked out, it will ba 
only Rs. 20/- per year per student. 
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ASSOCIATION OF INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 
Rouse Avenue, New Delhi-110001 


LIST OF AlU PUBLICATIONS 


Universities Handbook—1973 

Rs. 

100.00 

Research in Progress 



Vol. 1—Physical Sciences 

Rs. 

40.00 

Vol. 2—^Biological Sciences 

Rs. 

35.00 

Vol. 3—Social Sciences 

Rs. 

32.00 

Vol. 4—Humanities 

Rs. 

50.00 

Continuing Education St Universities 

Rs. 

12.00 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATION 

presents for the first time, a complete record cf doctoral degrees—Ph.D., D. Mus., D. Litt., 
LL.D., awarded by the Indian Universities (1857—1970). Information about the following discip¬ 
lines has been compiled and is being published in pai^r backs. For the convenience of libraries, 
scholars engaged in inter-disciplinary research, it is being consolidated in four hard bound volumes 
—each covering a major segment of knowledge i.e. Physical Sciences, Biological Sciences, Social 
Sciences and Humanities. These publications indicate the course of development of different 
disciplines and present the history of their growth in India. It is a valuable reference tool that 
will help check related research being pursued and will promote research in series. 

I. Sodal Sciences: Paperback Hardbound 


50.00 


Sodal Sciences: 

Paperback 

} 

Education, Lib. Sc. & Journalism 

Rs. 

3.001 


Psychology 

Rs. 

3.00 

consoli- 

Pol Sc., Law & Public Admn. 

Rs. 

5.00 

> dated 

Sociology 

Rs. 

3.50 

edition 

Economics. Commerce & Management 

Rs. 

I4.00J 

1 

Physical Sciences: 

Mathematics. Astronomy St Statistics 

Rs. 

12 00 


Physics 

Rs. 

20 00 


Earth Sciences 

Rs. 

7 00 


Chemistry 

Engineering St Technology 

Rs. 

12 .00'! 



3. Biological Sciences: 

Biology, Paleonlologj' &, Anthropology 
Botany 
Zoology 

Medical Sciences 

Agriculture Sc Animal Husbandry 

4. Homtsities: 

Philosophy St Religion 
Sanskrit, Pali & Prakrit Rs. 12.00] 

Urdu. Persian A Arabic — 1 

History & Fine Arts Rs. 11 OOJ 

Kannada Malayalam. Tamil & Telugu R5- S 00 

Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya& Punjabi Rs. 8 00 
English, Chinese. French & German Rs. 6 00 

Geography Rs. 4 00 

Hindi Rs. 20.00 

Ptease write to . Asaociati on of I ndian Universities 

RaMwAhw. New Delhi 


} The titles, whose prices 
I are not indicated, are 
l expected shortly subject* 
I wise in paper ^cks and 
I groupwise consolidated 
I in hard bounds. 
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Ahmed stresses need for 
immaginative action 


PRESIDENT Kakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed while delivering the 
Convocation Address of Guru 
Nanuk University at Amritsar 
said: A convocation addresscusto- 
ntartly is in the nature of an 
hirvad' or a sermon, t would tike 
to deviate from this convention. 
Not because any deviation from 
convention isinstinctivelyapplaud- 
ed by the youth but for reasons 
of relevance to the times we )ive 
in. 1 wish to share with you some 
ideas and reflections on the pre- 
sent situation particularly as it 
concerns the youth and the uni¬ 
versity. 

The universities in anv country 
are the nurseries of leadership 
for the future. As the improve¬ 
ment of ieuder.ship is the king-pin 
of ail deveiopmentai eiton. the 
need for geanng our univcrsitic.s 
to this task assumes great im¬ 
portance. The first aspect. I 
would like to highlight, therefore, 
is the necessity for re-tooling the 
apparatus ofeducation to servcthc 
present-day needs of the Indian 
society. As Frederick Mosher puts 
it: ’’The challenges to career sys¬ 
tems deriving from the knowledge 
explosion and the accompanying 
changes in conception of preb- 
lems. technological and .social, 
are a specially intensified case of 
a broader challenge of modifying 
institutions to keep up with accele¬ 
rating dynamics of our culture.'* 

The rapid development of high¬ 
er education in Indiahns undoub¬ 
tedly resulted in many innovations 
and some qualitative improve¬ 
ment. Going through the papers 
concerning your university. I 
found a reference to the compara¬ 
tive .study of religions and to the 
facilities for study of languages 


other than Pun^bi. The basic 
tenets of all religionsare one and 
the same. It is the saiuc thought, 
the same impulse of love, the 
same yearning for truth that is 
found in all religions. Swami 
Vivekanundu had rightly suid: 
*'lf one reigion be true, then ali 
(he religions must he true.*’ Lite¬ 
rature mirrors the hopes and as¬ 
pirations of the people. Each 
language has to be developed and 
its literature enriched so a.s to 
enable it to become a fit vehicle 
and a rich treasure-house of 
knowledge- ancient and modern. 
1 am glad to know that you have 
iiiiliated a comparative study cf 
rcligtouN and an exchange v.f lite¬ 


rary ideas through translations of 
the great religious and litenry 
worlu. These are welcome de¬ 
velopments that would strengthen 
the bonds of national unity and 
help in bringing about the emo¬ 
tional integration cf our people. 

Much needs to be done, how¬ 
ever, in designing the content of 
purposeful education. This is 
esisentially the task of the univer¬ 
sity community, though the Go¬ 
vernment can provide a helping 
hand in the process. Without 
sounding pessimistic. I want to 
draw your attention to the fact 
that the lack cf :iny deep involve¬ 
ment in the nature and process of 
social change on the part rf (he 
young people, their teachers, pa¬ 
rents and administrators has 
often rc&ultcd in confusion and 
inertia. Little has been attempted 
to develop meaningful cemmuni- 
culion. mutual participation and 
proper cohesion so necessary to 
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generate a sehw of porpoae and 
f^filment. Educational authori¬ 
ties remain comparatively weak 
elements of national establisK- 
jjients and continue to receive 
insufficient attention and backing 
h’om public opinion and at tlie 
hands of decision-makers. This 
has resulted in loss of vigour and 
vitality on the part of the uni¬ 
versity community. The educa¬ 
tionists — both the teachers and 
the students have to strive hard to 
come out of the impasse. I am 
merely reminding them of the situ¬ 
ation they have landed themselves 
in. 

It is a matter of deepconcern to 
me that by and large our educa¬ 
ted young men ha\'e accepted a 
concept of development which is 
out of date even in the global con¬ 
text. Unfortunately, economic 
development and social chan^ 
concepts have been largely di¬ 
vorced from cultural development 
and quality of life. This race for 
progress is conceived on the same 
pattern and along the same lines 
as experienced by the developed 
world and its industrial societies. 
The images of affiucncc and high 
consumption and the life styles 
of these societies fascinate and 
inspire our young men and 
men who arc obsessed with the 
idea of economic development 
predominantly Western. The 
pursuit of such a concept of 
development, brorrowed from 
alien cultures and conditions, 
generates efforts to reproduce the 
scenario industrial civilisation in 
a predominantly rural society 
resulting in loss of originulity, 
even reality and the accentuation 
of the liialus between the elite, 
who are the main bcncficinries of 
development, and the masses. A 
result of tills acceptance of the 
Western model is the failure to 
develop intermediate technologies, 
indigenous sources of energy and 
more relevant forms of manage¬ 
ment. I would like to impress 
upon the graduates coming out of 
this University and the university 
community assembled here to take 
a lead in questioning this unten¬ 
able concept of development. 

Anothermatter of concern is tlic 
univemlly talked subject of 
student unrest and indiscipline. Let 
us not forget that unless and until 


there is discipline, nothing worth¬ 
while can be achieved. Demccracy 
can function only if there is dis¬ 
cipline and dedication on the 
part of citizens. Education is the 
most powerful instrument by which 
democracy establishes, maintains 
and protects the spirit of equality 
among its members. The acade¬ 
mic community in India has thus 
the onerous responsibility of 
nurturing democracy. 

W'ilhout simplifying the issue, 
I venture to say that there is 
need for closer oommunication, 
deeper understanding and imagi¬ 
native action on the part of all 
concerned with the process of 
higher education. The dichotomy 
between the academic knowledge 
and the environment, among other 
things, has accentuated the prob¬ 
lem. I believe educationists them¬ 
selves are their bc.st sariours and 
the will and commitment to re¬ 


form has to come from them 
mainly. 

I expect young men to agitate 
for higher things of life, for 
issues that shape their destinies 
and the destinies of those who 
will come to the universities to¬ 
morrow. But throughout these 
manifestations of discontent — an 
essential ingredient of academic 
life — it is wise to iUmember that 
you do not fail to lead what our 
beloved leader lawaharlal Nehru 
called the life of the mind. It 
looks strange that although mind 
counts for such a great deal in 
sophisticated domains of human 
knowledge, it counts far less and 
less in the handling of human 
affairK and in life as a whole. 
I appeal to the young men and 
women before me to accept this 
challenge and be pace-setters to 
the world at large. 


Job-oriented Courses 

Nurul Hasan advises caution 


PROF. NURUL HASAN, Union ( 
Education Minister while addres- j 
sing the 6ih convocation of the 
South Gujarat University at Surat, 
said: There has been a spate of 
continuous and violent attacks on 
our university system in recent 
years. Of course, to an educator 
like myscif, public criticism of 
education does not come as a sur¬ 
prise because dissatisfaction with 
the existing educational system has 
been a characteristic of all coun¬ 
tries and of all times. lean also 
understand the recent spurt in 
such criticism because we are 
passing through a period of Mvere 
stresses and strains and it is but 
natural that tempers would be 
more often frayed in such a situa¬ 
tion and that everything, includ¬ 
ing education, would come in for 
a good deal of criticism. I would, 
however, not be surprised if at least 
some of the young graduates who 
would be receiving tbeir degrees 
and distinctions today feel wor¬ 
ried about the basic objectives and 
the utility of the entire system of 
higher education and about the 
individual and social goals it is 
expected to achieve. 


A system of university edima- 
tion Iws several important objec¬ 
tives. It preserves and dissemi¬ 
nates the knowledge which has 
already been acquired and conti¬ 
nually seeks new knowledge; 
it produces bands of competent 
men and women, trained in the 
different professions, who provide 
the society with the right kind 
of leadership in all walks of life; 
and it strives to promote equality 
and social justice and to reduce 
social and cultural differences 
through diffusion of higher edu¬ 
cation (to which, in the past, only 
a small upper class had access) 
to large numbers of talented 
young persons from all classes 
of society. But its most impor¬ 
tant purpose, without which none 
of these objectives can ever be 
realised, is to nurture the intel¬ 
lect of the nation and to commit 
it to basic human \'alues. Univer¬ 
sity education awakens curiosity, 
promotes self-study habits, shar¬ 
pens intellectual faculties, de¬ 
velops problem-solving abilities 
and inculcates values and attitudes 
which commit young men and 
women to humanism, pursuit of 
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truth and excellence, freedom, 
equality, justice and the mutual 
interdependence of the individual 
and the society. In the modem 
worid which is changing with 
great rapidity, the future has 
almost become unpredictable and 
eveiy generation has to go through 
its life as one might cross an un¬ 
known and unchartered ocean. 
In a situation of this type, where 
any eventualities and problems 
may arise at any time, the exis¬ 
tence of an adequate band of such 
well-trained and deeply committed 
men and women makes a material 
contribution to the survival and 
progress of a society. The conti¬ 
nuous production of these bands 
is the main function and respon¬ 
sibility of the university system. 

How does a university system 
cultivate the intellect o( the na¬ 
tion and commit it to basic values? 
Negatively, it may be asserted 
that this does not depend upon the 
subjects taught. There is a com¬ 
mon tendejicy to describe some 
subjects like economics or com¬ 
merce as being more relevant or 
useful than some other subjects 
like philosophy or the classics 
because the employment opportu¬ 
nities for the former are far greater 
than those for the latter. Similar¬ 
ly, subjects like medicine or engi¬ 
neering receive amuch higher pre¬ 
mium than those like anthropo¬ 
graphy because the former ordi¬ 
narily bring in much larger in¬ 
comes than the latter. 

But these considerations of 
employment opportunities or 
levels of income earned are ex¬ 
traneous and do not affect the 
basic potency of each of these 
subjects to cultivate the intellect 
on right lines. In fact, some 
of the subjects, like classics or 
philosophy, have even a greater 
potential to cultivate the intellect, 
to sensitize the individual, and to 
give him a de^ and comprehen¬ 
sive vision of life than many popu¬ 
lar subjects which happ^ to 
have a greater employment po¬ 
tential or a capacity to bring in 
higher incomes. It is not being 
suggested that we should not in¬ 
vest resources in producing an 
adequate number of doctors, 
engineers and scientists. But it 
is necessary to emphasise that it 
is equally worthwhile to invest 
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resources in promoting the study 
of humanities, of philosophy, of 
the classics, of social sciences and 
of art and culture. What is even 
more important, it is essential 
to include a content of humanities, 
social sciences, art and culture even 
in the education of scientists 
and technicians to |nve them a 
broader vision of life within which 
they can properly orientate their 
own skills and specialisations, just 
as it is equally essential to intro¬ 
duce students of humanities and 
social sciences to the funda¬ 
mental contributions of science 
and technology. In realising the 
basic objective of higher educa¬ 
tion. therefore, every subject in¬ 
cluded within the seamless and in- 
llnite web of knowledge has an 
tmport«nnt role to play; and it is 
but proper that the university 
system should utilise ell these sub¬ 
jects. with almost equal emphasis 
and success, to cultivate the inte- 
lect of the nation and to commit 
it to basic human values. 

Positively, it may be said that 
this cultivation of intellect and 
its commitment to basic values 
depends, in the last analysts, on 
two major factors. The is ihc 
methods of teaching employed. 
For instance, science, instead of 
inculcating objectivity, rational¬ 
ism and a relentless pursuit of 
truth in the minds of the students, 
can also be taught like magic and 
be made to strengthen supersti¬ 
tion instead. On the other hand, 
subjects like literature and 
classics can also be taught to pro¬ 
mote rationalism and to inculcate 
a commitment for the pursuit of 
truth and excellence. What mat¬ 
ters in the educational process, 
therefore, is the stimulation of the 
minds and hearts of the students 
to bring out the best in them by 
making them face challenging 
problems and situations. This is 
essentially a question of the 
techniques of leaching employed 
and can be done in any subject. 

He welcomed all proposals to 
make university education really 
effective through improvement of 
curricula, production of better 
teaching and learning materials, 
raising the competence and status 
of teachers, adoption of dynamic 
methods of teaching, examination 
reform, establishment of autono¬ 
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mous ccdleges, promotion of re¬ 
search and reform of university 
administration, including greater 
involvement of students. These 
are broadly the programmes which 
the University Qrants Commis¬ 
sion is trying to implement and 
they should receive the full and 
sympathetic cooperation of the 
entire university community. 

The proposals often put for¬ 
ward for the introduction of "job- 
oriented* courses within the uni¬ 
versity system fall, however, in a 
different category and need a 
closer scrutiny. That we should 
provide (raining for sp^ihe jobs 
which exist in society, is an un¬ 
exceptionable proposition. And 
where such courses can he satisfac¬ 
torily demonstrated to have a 
place nt the university stage, there 
should be no hesitation in intro¬ 
ducing them. A closer examina¬ 
tion will, however, show that such 
training courses arc more likely 
to succeed at the secondary than 
ut the university stage. Moreover, 
(here is no basis for the naive 
assumption often made that there 
arc plenty of jobs available in the 
sxicty and that all that needs to 
be done is to provide suitable 
training. The fact probably is the 
other way round: titcre are so few 
jobs available in the society that 
the introduction of *job-orienlcd 
courses’ on a large scale is likely 
to create more problems than 
solve them. It wouid'‘not also be 
quite right to assume that 
such training would necessarily 
lead to self-employment; it will 
require the development of a hirge 
and costly infrastructure for 
supplying raw materials, provision 
of credit and machinery, and 
arrangements for marketing and 
sale of finished products. All 
things considered, one would 
advise caution in respect of 
"job-oriented* courses, except 
where specific data or man-power 
estimates of employment oppor¬ 
tunities are available. 

One more point deserves em¬ 
phasis. *jol>>oricnted' courses, 
whatever their utility and scale, 
are still essentially programmes 
of "training* which implies the 
preparation of an individual for 
a ^cific job. This is a worthy 
and important objective, but its 
limitatioDS should be recognised. 



1 q the old day*, when change* 
in technology and eocicty were 
slow, a person trained for a job 
woi^d expect to pursue it through¬ 
out his life. This isno longer so In 
the fast changing modern society 
where large categories of jobs may 
totally disappear in a few years 
and the persons trained for them 
would be re^\ured> at different 
periods of their life, to learn new 
jobs for their livelihood. In tlw 
not too distant future, an indivi¬ 
dual may Imve to follow half a 
dozen or more jobs in a life-time. 
Training for specific Jobs, there¬ 
fore, is a necessary but a compara¬ 
tively simpler and frequently re¬ 
peating process in modern socie¬ 
ties. What is even more impor¬ 
tant is that this process of training 
should not be confused with, the 
broader process of education 
whose objective is, not to ht a 
given individual to a specific job, 
but to enable the individual to 
realise his own potential to the full 
and to grow intellectually, emo¬ 
tionally and spiritually. While, 
therefore, the problem of ‘job- 
oriented’ courses should be tack¬ 
led in their appropriate and limi¬ 
ted fashion with the context of 
higher education, they should not 
be allowed to dominate, as is 
socaettmes proposed, the entire 
system of university education 
itself. That would be tantamount 
to sacrificing the whole future of 
(he society for a few paitry gains 
of the moment. 

What should be the policy of 
persons like us who are collea¬ 
gues and co-workers in the field 
of higher education in the face of 
such distressing and often un¬ 
deserved criticism? I would sug¬ 
gest three measures* 

(1) We should not at all get 
depressed by these attacks which 
are obviously biased and which 
slur over the many good points 
of the system and exaggerate its 
weaknesses unduly: 

(Z) Where the criticism is right 
and puts forward concrete and 
realtatic programmes of reform 
there should be no hesitation in 
accepting it and in devising suit¬ 
able measures; and 

(3) We should remain unruiled 


and jmrsue alt our programmes for 
the uai^cwement of higher educa¬ 
tion with courage, perseverance, 
vigour and efficient^. It is our 
success in transforming the present 
educational system that will pro¬ 
vide the best answer to silence 
this criCtcisin efitetiveiy in the 
long run. It is unfortunate that so 
much energy is spent in this ctiu- 


A.DDaF.ssiKG the Z3rd convocation 
of Gujarat University. Dr. K.R.. 
Ramanathan, emiaeat scientist, 
called upon the universi^' to pro¬ 
mote self-retiant ^owth of 
science and technology and to 
facilttate their utilisation for the 
national purposes. 

Dr- Raiaanathan said that stu¬ 
dents ^d teachers, while engaged 
in basic sciences, should *‘kecp a 
contact with the live problems of 
theit environment." These should 
include the social and economic 
conditions of the poorer sections 
of community. 

He said that attempts to study 
these practical problems would 
lead to the growth of baric sciences 
also. He especially commended 
(he problems of land and water 
use and management to the uni¬ 
versity authorities for eMensive 
research work. 

Dr. RatruinatKan said that since 
cultivation of experimental 
sciences was becoming an expm- 
sive affair, there should be in¬ 
creased collaboration among the 
universities (or the creation of 
centres of excclleccc. In ^ihc 
absence of such collaboration, 
facilities would be duplicated 
URneceasaiily in an io^ective 
manner. 

Dr. Ramanathan aaid that uni¬ 
versities in Gujrat could play 3 
vital role in the development of 
science and technology as the ftate 
was well suited for such progr^s 
in view of its location, physio¬ 
graphy, natural resouTMS and its 
comjn^^cial and industrial history. 


cism itself that hardly any ia left 
to make the needed effort to sup¬ 
port the system or to remove us 
shortcomings. One, therefore, 
wishes that there was a little less 
of a merely negative criticism and 
a little more of a positive effortto 
improve the situation. Let us 
hope that the pendulum will swing 
back to normal after some time. 


tuttons of higher learning and re¬ 
search in the state. Secondary, 
technical and engineering educa¬ 
tion was rapidly spreading in 
Gujarat and the growing popula¬ 
tion of technicians and crafts¬ 
men, including those sclf’cmploy- 
ed, would welcome a constant 
touch with addvance technology. 

Reviewing the developments in 
tlie fields of science and technology 
in the country since independence. 
Dr. Ramanathan said that while 
much had been achieved, diffi¬ 
culties were being experienced in 
the satisfactory impleiueatatioQ 
of projects involving a large num¬ 
ber of personnel. 

In regard to the contribution of 
science and teclmology to thd in¬ 
dustrially developed countries. 
Dr. Ramanathan said that the 
people of these countries had ac¬ 
quired comfortable standards of 
living. But the development of 
industrial complexes had also 
led to unemployment and pollu¬ 
tion. 

Earlier. Mr. Ishwarbhai Patel, 
vice-chancellor of the university, 
welcomed Dr. Ramanathan and 
lauded his contribution to science. 

Mr, Patel said that the univer- 
rity was alive to the requirements 
of the employment market and had 
been introducing vocational train¬ 
ing courses and other employ- 
ment-orieflted courses. 

He said that the courses started 
by the centre for management and 
professional training ^d i^oved 


Varsities must take up 
practical problems 


He said there were several insti- 
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to be a bif success and most of 
thoK passing out from the centre 
were able to get jobs. 

He said that there was shortage 
of trained manpower aloogwith 
unemployment and this curious 
situation could be remedied only 
through proper {banning of the 
educational courses. 

He said that among the courses 
to be introduced shortly were 
stenography and secretarial prac¬ 
tices, marketing and salesmanship 
in textiles, bank recruitment test 


training programme, photography, 
instnunentatioa and research 
methodology. • 

About 3,137 candidates be> 
longing to diiferent faculties re- 
cei'^ their degrees and diplcmas 
at the convocation while these 
were conferred in ab&tentia on 
lOlOg candidates. 

Sixty-two candidates were awar¬ 
ded medals for their outstanding 
performance in examinations. 
Twenty-six candidates were given 
scholarships and awards. □ 


would also disappear; the man- 
btf of failures would be cemsider- 
ably reduced; and the congestion 
in college classes caused by the 
presence of repeaters would go. 

pr. Mahajani drew attention to 
the NCC evaluation committee 
that a five-day week should be 
adopted in universities for aca¬ 
demic instruction as in the PS 
and the USSR, keeping Sunday 
free and Axing the sixth day as 
a non-instructional day to be de¬ 
voted to the NCC, NSS, NSC, so¬ 
cial work and work experience 
schemes. On the sixth day, the 
students and the teachers would 
come into closer and informal 


Mahajani calls for Open 


Dr G.S. Mahajani, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the Poona University, in 
Bombay called for the establish¬ 
ment of “Open Universities ' for 
the 14 linguistic regions in the 
country to case the rush of studciUs 
on traditional universities. 

He also favoured the de-linking 
of recruitment to jobs front de¬ 
grees. Dr. Mahajani was deliver¬ 
ing the Convocation address of 
the University of Bombay, 

He called upon educationists to 
resist the templation to increase 
the syllabus of courses because of 
the knowledge explosion. 

The “Open University", Dr. 
Mahajani said, will help “home" 
students who cannot find places, 
those for whom study by corres¬ 
pondence was the accepted tradi¬ 
tion (W p c. of the chartered ac¬ 
countants in UK) and adults 
beyond the normal age who can 
devote only limited hour to study. 
Such a university had already been 
established in the UK. in 1970. 

The question paper should be 
designed to test the great mass of 
average students — but it had 
also to test the good few in the 
top brackets. The idea now was 
to create a pool of questions for 
each paper. Half the question pa¬ 
per would be drawn from this 
“question-bank^' and the remain¬ 
ing half would com^se “starred** 
questions of a testing nature for 
the purpose of judging the call- 
bee and ability of the top stu¬ 
dents. The 'question bank* must l; 
not be large, {f a paper required 


dates would not mind mastering 
some 30 lo 40 quest ions of ilic 
bunk Cor the four to be CK.pccicd. 
Four results would follow: Ihc 
evil of coaching classes would 

gradually disappear; the frcqucj^t 
walk-oufs from c.xaminaiion h«IJs 


contact. 

Turning to examination reform. 
Dr Mahajani saidthat multiplicity 
of cxamtnaiions was not the real 
evil. The fear complex due to a 
single examination determining 
the candidate's fate was the main 
evil. Tlvc sludent must be inducted 
lo Study unifcrmly throughout 
t he session. To meet both conside¬ 
rations. pcrii'dical internal assess¬ 
ment was the answer. 



•’It adds paegoniry and provides freedom for all 
straakars.” 


Universities 


eight questions to be solved, four 
would be from the b*mk. Candi- 
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on-formal Education 
project launched 


THE department of Adult Edu¬ 
cation. University of Rajasthan, 
has started an experimental pro¬ 
ject on non-formal education of 
the urban community. The objec¬ 
tive of this project is to find a 
new model university conlribu- 
tioa to community life for its 
general improvement. With this 
aim and keeping in view the 
limited resources of tlie depart¬ 
ment it Itas adopted a part of 
the urban community. Anandpuri, 
situated on Moti Dungari Road, 
Jaipur, as an expcrimciual project 
More specifically the aims of the 
project arc: (I) To impart know¬ 
ledge. understanding attitudes 
and skills to improve the life-style 
of tin: community: f2) To help 
(hem to adjust to the changes 
taking place in the community; 
(3) To experiment a new model of 
educational programme so as to 
gain understanding forfi) wider 
applications (il) training for lead¬ 
ership roles: (4) Experiments new 
teaching methods particularly the 
discussions method: (.5)To get 
untversity elrte interested in the 
problems of the under privileged. 

The programme will run for 
one year begining 1st September. 
1974. Since this is a goal and 
activity-oriented programme* ap¬ 
propriate teaching methodology 
and technology will be used. The 
main thrust will be on group- 
work based on discussions under 
the guidance of experts. Toenrich 
the programmes audio-visual aid. 

demonstration and held trips will 
bemade.Ttie programme is be¬ 
ing conducted with great eco¬ 
nomy. All efforts are being made 


to avail resources from outside 
the university. The total project 
i- likely to be managed in a 
small sum of Rs 3,000. To have a 
valid and reliable evaluation of 
the programme there will be three 
surveys: (a) A base-line survey to 
assess the level of knowledge of 
the participants: (b) Operational 
survey to asess the growbg im¬ 
pact of the progromme? (c) A 
final evaluation towards the end 
of the programme vis-a-vis objec¬ 
tives, 

NCC Celebrates 
26th Anniversary 

THE Jaipur battalions of Na¬ 
tional Cadet Cor]>s celebrated 
their 26th anniversary with an 
impressive display of machine- 
gun and artillary firing, avro- 
modelling and other interesting 
events recently. Several hundered 
cadets of junior and seniiM’ wings 
at of NCC participated in the 
celebrations organise at the Haldi 
Ghat Lines. 

The Minister of State fw Educa¬ 
tion, Mr. Farookh Hasan gave 
away prizes to the winning cadets. 
He commended the NOC’s pro¬ 
grammes in Rajasthan and hoped 
that students would work with 
courage, foresight and determi¬ 
nation following the discipline 
learnt in this cadre. 

Brig. D.S, Kfltoch. Sub-Area 
Commander was first and Col. 
Govind Singh second in clay- 
pigeon event for guests. 


Afghan Delegation 
in Jaipur 

AN eleven-member delegation of 
adult education officials from 
Afghanistan led by Mr Ghulam 
Mohiuddin Shewa* had a discus¬ 
sion with Rajasthan State offici¬ 
als on Farmers Functional Lite¬ 
racy project at Jaipur. 

Ms. said, t&at <5JC 
agricultural inputs was linked 
with FFLP in Afghaotstan and it 
had proved a good motivation 
to attract and literate them. 

Mr R.S. Mathur, Assistant 
Director of Adult Education, New 
Delhi dwelt at length on the 
FFLP in Rajasthan and said this 
project was being conducted in 
Udaipur, Jaipur, Kota and 
Bharatpur districts. As many as 
6,995 adulK had been made 
literate since 1969-70. 

SACTS Celebrates 
Foundation Week 

THE SACTS’ (Science, Arts, 
Commerece and Technology 
Students') Study Forum, Univer¬ 
sity of Sugar University 
celebrated its Foundation 
Day Week recently. The pro- 
famine which was highly interes¬ 
ting and educative consisted- of 
functions and activities like 
cultural show. Symposium, lec¬ 
tures, aud Education cum picnic 
trips. 

One of the most interesting 
events of the Foundation Day 
celebration was the organisation 
of the Symposium on ‘Youth 
Unrest' in three sessions. These 
sessions were presided owr by 
Prof. A. Awasthi, Prof. S.S. Nigam 
and Shri Lavnam. Among the 
distinguished speakers were Prof 
H.S. Asthana, Col. H.S, Chan- 
dele, Dr. W. D. West, Prof. 
Aswathanarayana, Prof. S. S. 
Nigam, Prof. D, N. Misra, Dr. 
A. Mukerji. Dr. Jaya Prakash, 
Dr. Saraf, and SACTS ILK. Go- 
swami, T.N. Sharma, S. Bhatta- 
charya, and G.V.V.S.D.S. Pra¬ 
sad. 
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Saurashtra Varsity 
Ordinance shortly 


UNDER an Ordinance to be issu¬ 
ed soon, Saurashtra University 
will declare that the students leav¬ 
ing the examination halls will do 
that at their own risk and that the 
University will be under no objec¬ 
tion to hold re-examination. 

The proposed ordinance is part 
of a determined bid by the Univer¬ 
sity to make examinations free 
from the evils of copying and 
boycot and ensure their sanctity, 
purify and honesty. 

These major decisions were 
taken by a ^cial meeting of the 
syndicate of the University held 
at Rajkot recently as part "of its 
drive to devise ways and means to 
root out evils in examinations. 

Mr. Yashwantbhai Shukla. 
Vice-chanceller of the University, 
said that this would be a conti¬ 
nuous process. He said that the 
measures considered were inten¬ 
ded to be short term measures as 
the University was already seized 
of a long term measure like re¬ 
forming the entire examination 
system. Under these long term 
reforms, the syndicate has al¬ 
ready taken certain decisions on 
the examination system based on 
the report of a seminar held at 
Bhavnagar on July 15 last. The 
matter was pending with the 
Academic Council, various facul¬ 
ties and Boards and their reac¬ 
tions were awaited. After the 
matter was cleared by these bo¬ 
dies, the university would be in a 
position to invent the requisite 
machinery by some time this year 
for implementing the reforms. 
Mr. Shukla said that the new 
system might be implemented 
from March 19, 1976 by stages. 

It has been decided that the 
members of the senate will be 
placed as observers at every col¬ 
lege in which examination may be 
held. Moreover a citizens' com¬ 
mittee consisting of eight to ten 


members, both officials and non¬ 
officials selected from different 
walks of life, would be set up 
and would be requested by the 
University to go round colleges 
and vigorously watch the exami¬ 
nations and ensure keeping the 
outside elements away from 
centres. 

The Vice-chancellor said he 
would shortly launch a drive to 
have a full scale dialogue with the 
students, teachers, principals, lead¬ 
ings citizens. Ib'cssmcn and others 
to ensure smooth implementation 
of these decisions. 


Plea for 

acquiring 

Relics 

EMINENT hi.storian Prof. Ganda 
Singh suggested to the univer¬ 
sities to take initiative to ac¬ 
quire historical documents and 
relics from old families for taking 
photostat copies and making them 
available for research. 

presiding over the 35th session 
of the Indian History Congress in 
Calcutta Prof. Singh said Union 
and Stale Governments should 
help this project by appointing 
small commissions to supervise 
the progress of work. 

He said source material for his¬ 
torical research presented genuine 
difficulty. No serious effort had 
been made in many States to col¬ 
lect balladry literature and other 
records to make them available 
in places like the archives or 
universities for research and pub¬ 
lication. 

Four hundred delegates from 
all over the country and 10 others 


fVom the UK Bangladesh, the 
USA and the USSR attended the 
three-day deliberations. 

Union Minister of Education 
Praf. Nurul Hasan who was 
scheduled to addreess the Cong¬ 
ress could not reach. 

President Fakhruddin AH 
Ahmed in a message extended his 
good wishes to the Congress, 

Earlier, inaugurating the Con¬ 
gress. West Bengal Governor 
A.L. Dias said historians in their 
study of human affairs should 
treat as most important (he 
(question of selecting what was 
significant and of lasting value. 

Longevity in 
Bulgaria 

THE Bulgarian people have fo 
long been known for their longe¬ 
vity. In the numberiOf centena¬ 
rians in the country (52 per 
I million people). Bulgarian 
occupies one of the top places in 
the w'orld. 

At present more than 460 
fwrsons over the age of 100 are 
living in the Bulgarian town and 
villages. Two-thirds of them 
are women. 

What are the principal factors 
that bring longevity to the 
Bulgarians? 

The Institute of Endocrino¬ 
logy and Geriatrics with the 
Medical Academy has been 
looking into this problem for 
years. 

Based on their extensive 
research, the staff of the Institute 
have reached the conclusion that 
work plays the most important 
role in the length of life. Bul¬ 
garian centenarians are, as a rule 
persons who have worked mostly 
in the open as farmers and live¬ 
stock breeders from early child¬ 
hood to old age. 

Nutrition is another impor¬ 
tant factor. Without the faintest 
idea about scientific nutrition* 
the majority of the centenarians 
have adhered to moderation and 
variety in their food. Their 
staple foodstuffs have been bread, 
milk and dairy products (white 
and yellow cheese) and vegetables 
(potetoes, beans, peppers and 
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tonatoM). It canaot be said 
that they have restricted them¬ 
selves to eating little meat but 
th^ have had a preference for 
vegetable fats. Some of the 
centenarians have also been 
smohets and have not refusod an 
occasional glass or two of wine 
or brandy. 

It has been found that more 
than 90 per cent of the centena¬ 
rians originate from large fami¬ 
lies. They married very early 
and had from four to ten and 
even more children. Their mari¬ 
tal life lasted for more than 70 
years. Some of them have been 
married three or four times but 
not because of divorce but be¬ 
cause of the death of their 
spouses. 


Not one the centenarians 
has suffered from a grave or 
chronic disease, aud many of 
them have never soi^ht medical 
aid or taken medicines. They 
are mostly people with well- 
balanced nervous system. 

Hie way of life of most of 
these ccntenariansjhas been simple 
and sometimes even rigorous. 
They have not worn too heavy 
clothes and have not slept on 
spriog-mattresses. 

Medical examinations of 
centenarians have revealed that 
the process of aging in them goes 
gradually and regularly through 
the whole organism, damage 
caused by atherosclerosis is more 
limited than usual, and they have 
well-preserved hearing and sight. 


World population year 
not an end in itself 


AS the world entered the last 
month of World Population Year, 
(Dec., 1974) how ismankind repro¬ 
ducing itself? During (his month, 
about 10 million babies were born 
throughout the world. At the 
iume time, about 3 million people 
died. The result will be that 
the total population of the earth 
will increase by 7 million. This 
means that it will be swelling by 
about 200,000 each day, or about 
2i each second. 

The 10 million babies are 
born because about 20 million 
couples took 20 million indepen¬ 
dent actions resulting in pregnan¬ 
cy earlier in the year, and in the 
improved health conditions of 
today by far the greater propor¬ 
tion of these pregnancies have 
now come to full fruition. 

Tiie babies come into the world 
not toowing what colour they are, 
or whether they are rich or poor. 
But two-thirds of them will be 


from poor parents, and one half 
will be from extremely poor 
parents. By December 31. there- 
tore. (he world had another about 
5 million very poor babies. But 
they arc born, and the world is 
committed to keeping them alive, 
giving them some kind of e4uca- 
tion and training, setting them to 
work, paying them for their work, 
and arranging that goods and ser¬ 
vices are available to them. 

During the whole of this year 
the world will have grown by 
another 80 million people or so. 
This is the equivalent of adding 
a whole new Central America, or 
a whole new North Africa — or 
four new Oceanias. And as the 
chimes of midnight sound in the 
New Year, the process begins 
again. World Population Year 
was designed to draw attention to 
the challenge of man's future on 
this little planet, as it swings 
around a small star on the outer 
reaches of our galaxy. 


Dr, Arunachalam 
honoured 

DR. V.S. ARUNACHALAM, 
Scientist, Materials Science Divi¬ 
sion has been honoured by the 
Ministry of Steel and Mines as 
one of the four metallurgists of 
the year. The award carries Rs. 
3,000/- and a scroll of honour. 
The citation read during its pre¬ 
sentation of the award made a 
reference to Dr. Arunachalam's 
significant contributions in the 
fields of physical, mechanical and 
powder metallurgy. 

Dr. V.S. Arunachalam is a re¬ 
search metallurgist working in 
the Materials Science Division 
of the National Aeronautical 
Laboratory for the past five years. 
He was educated at the Univer¬ 
sity of Mysore, Sauger and Wales. 
Now. he is working in a team 
which is attempting to produce 
titanium alloys starting from pow¬ 
der. This development now under¬ 
way at the National Aeronautical 
Laboratory, envisages producing 
titanium powder using a novel 
electron beam set-up and later 
consolidating them to required 
shapes and sizes. This method is 
expected to cut the high cost of 
titanium thus making it attractive 
for increased applications. Dr. 
Arunachalam is widely travelled 
and has worked in a number of 
laboratories in U.K., U.S.A. and 
Sweden. He is a joint Editor 
of the 'Transactionsof the Indian 
Institute of Metals". 


Scientific 

contribution 

THE researchers of the Hydro¬ 
logy Institute with the Bulgarian 
Academy of Sciences are work¬ 
ing jointly in four basic directions 
with other research units and 
economic organisations; optimi¬ 
zation of the water economy 
system, theory and construction 
of hydrotechnical equipment, 
engineering and geological as¬ 
pects of hydrothe(^ical cons¬ 
truction on loess terrain and the 
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Job-oriented Management 
Training Programme 


hydraulics of hydrotechiiical 
equipment. 

The Institute has assisted in 
finding practical solutions to 
problems connected with cons* 
tnicting many hydrotechnical 
and meliorative installations in 
this country and with maintaining 
them. Thejostitute carried out 
researches into the deformation 
of dam walls and the efficiency 
of irrigation systems. The 
researchers there have also deter¬ 
mined the norms and quotas of 
water consumption and irription 
for the purpose of designing 
meliorative equipment. 

Essential results have been 
achieved in the study of the 
complex utilization of the coun¬ 
try’s water resources and in the 
study of water filtration. 

The conclusions drawn by the 
researchers in regard to the 
lengtb of hydraulic pressure head 
the movement of pressurclcss 
floods, processes and deposits in 
the river beds, etc. have been 
taken into account in designing 
practice here. 

Cassette library for 
blind students 

The Gujai at University has star¬ 
ted a novel media of instruction 
fortheblind. Gujarati being one of 
themediaof instructions in the uni¬ 
versity and there being no Braille 
books in Gujarati the univer¬ 
sity to remove the handicap 
of the blind students has 
started the cassette library. 
A young group of lecturers speak 
for tape recording on various sub¬ 
jects which are then listened by 
the blind students. As and when 
there are sufficient number of 
students these tapes can be lent 
to them. Poojya Mota ot Hari 
Ohm Ashram has donated Rs. 
5,000 for the blind students in 
Ahmedabad. The blind students 
found it easier to hear the tapes 
at their leisure and to study. The 
Fathers of the St. Xavier's Colley 
have volunteered to take up the 
responsibility of maintniamg and 
rimning the library on behalf of 
the university. The university has 
found the experiment very en¬ 
couraging. 


ON 20lh October 1974, Senate 
Hall of the Gujarat University 
witnessed a mini-convocation, for 
awarding certificate to first ever 
batch of graduate and post-gra¬ 
duate unemployed students, who 
completed, job^riented manage¬ 
ment training programme. Vote 
of thanks on the evasion was pro¬ 
posed by a student who wa.s al¬ 
ready selected for job by a leading 
Industrial House in Gujarat. 

The function was unique for 
the students and (he University 
because one of the major de¬ 
mands of students agitation in 
early months was job-oricnicd 
education and the Uni^'Crsity was 
not only able to visualise and plan 
such programme but also actually 
out successful with a span of just 
six months. 

This was no miracle. In fact, 
soon after assuming office 
the present Vice-Ch.'incelltir. 
Shri Ishwarbbai Patel made a 
determined effort to bridge 
the wide gap that exists between 
the world of education and the 
world of work. 

The half-million job.s scheme 
of the Gowrnment appeared to 
provide unique opportunity. 
Gujarat University made a unique 
departure by taking a bold de¬ 
cision to undertake programmes 
of job-oriented training. Catalo¬ 
gues of some 20 American Uni¬ 
versities and 10 Indian Organisa¬ 
tions, who were running such 
courses, were collected, and stu¬ 
died. Business and industrial or¬ 
ganisations in private and public 
sectors, were consulted. Needs 
of the trained personnel was 
assessed in consultation with the 
Man-power Planning Depart¬ 
ment of the Gujarat Government. 
A scheme was prepared and pre¬ 
sented to the Government. Curi¬ 
ously, announcement of the Five 
Management Courses, and the 
students agitation for *Navc 
Nirman* almost coincided. 
The students movement also 


cried for such programmes. But 
because of all preparations, as 
soon as the movement was over 
in March, within two days, the 
programme was launched very 
quietly yet with grim determina¬ 
tion to make it a success. 

For admitting 125 students in 
5 management courses: (1) Office 
Management, (2) Banking Mana¬ 
gement. 0) Export Business Ma- 
nagemcni, (4) Financial Manage- 
incni; and (5) Material Manugc- 
menl about a thousand applica- 
tii'ns were received. 

Besides the second hatch of 125 
training started t'n 20th Novem¬ 
ber 1974. the university has stur- 
led the fi’IKiwing courses sunc- 
lionej by the Oovcrnmeni under 
the Employment Graduate scheme 
from the 20ih of December 1974; 
(I) Stenography A: Secretarial 
Practices; (2) Photographic Art: 
(.7) Marketing of (,‘ofton Textiles: 

(4) Dru.e Ainilysis (Chemistry); 

(5) Drug .Analysis (Microbiologs); 

(6) Instrumcnlalion: (7) Bank 
Recruitment Test Training Pro¬ 
gramme for Scheduled Caste & 
Scheduled Tribes candidates. 

Pre-degree course 
likely in T.N. 

TAMILNADU is likely to adopt 
pattern of education consisting 
of lO-ycar schooling, two year 
pre-degree cemrse and three-year 
degree course. 

Indicating this in the Legisla¬ 
tive Council the Education 
Minister, Mr V.R. Nedunche- 
zhian, said there would be no 
difficulty in introducing 10-ycar 
schooling and three-year degree 
course. The quesion was whether 
the two-year pre-degree course 
should be attached to higher 
secondary schools or should 
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Indo-German 
Science Cooperation 
Agreement 


junior eottegM be started for the 
purpose. 

He said the Madurai Univer¬ 
sity Vice-Chancellor had favoured 
the scheme and the Aaonamalai 
University Vice-Chancellor had 
felt that it could be implement¬ 
ed if the difiiieulttes in doing so 
were removed. The Madras Uni¬ 
versity Vice-Chancellor’s view was 
that instead of wasting money 
on new experiments, they should 
devote time on Improving the 
present standards. 

Laboratory 

inaugurated 

A NEW building called ‘Home 
Management Resident Labora¬ 
tory* was inaugurated at Ludhi¬ 
ana recently by Dr M. S. Ran- 
dhawa, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Punjab Agricultural University. 
U will provide practical experi¬ 
ence in home management to the 
students of the College of Home 
Science. Built at a cost of Rs. 
1.48 lakh und covering an area of 
3.200 square feet, the new resi¬ 
dence has three bed-rooms, each 
with attached bath, a spacious 
drawing-cum-dinning hail, kit¬ 
chen and a room (with a separate 
bath) for the Resident Adviser. 

The subject of Home Manage¬ 
ment. said Dr (Mrs) i.K. Dhesi, 
Head of the Department, was 
compulsory for all under-gradu- 
aies. Each post-gradtmte scholar 
has a stint in the residence. ‘’There 
are seven students in a batch 
who in turn act as hostess, assis¬ 
tant hostess, head cook, assis¬ 
tant cook, dish washer and her 
assistant and money manager". 

Dr Randhawa, speaking on the 
occasion said : learning the art of 
living was the core of home science 
education. There is no substitute 
for practical training. He advised 
the students to learn to live an 
orderly life in this laboratory. 
He expressed the hope that new 
(hidings and concepts would also 
be transferred to the wives of staff 
where these would find an accep¬ 
table home. 


INDIA and the Federal Republic 
of Germany took another impor¬ 
tant step forward in implement¬ 
ing their far-reaching cooperation 
programme in modern fields of 
science. 

A Science Cooperation Agree¬ 
ment was signed in New Delhi 
byDf. Y.Nayudamma, Director- 
General of the Council for Scienti¬ 
fic Sl Industrial Research, on be¬ 
half of the Government of India, 
and Professor fC.H. Beckurts. 
Chairman of the German Federa- 
iton of Research Institutions, on 
behalf of the Federal Republic 
ot Germany. The agreement U a 
sequel to the Cooperation Agree¬ 
ment in the fields of scientific 
research and technological de¬ 
velopment signed in lan-March, 
1974). and the visit of Dr. 
Nayudamma and a delegation 
of Indian energy experts to 
the Federal RepuMic in Septem¬ 
ber last. 

The new agreement identifies 
areas of research and technolo¬ 
gical development in which the 
two countries will cooperate. 
Some of the areas thus chosen are 
Geo-Sciences, Materials Reisearch, 
Non-Nuclear Energy Technology 
and Chemical Engineering. Elec- 
ronics. Electrical Engineering and 
Mechanical Engineering. The 
agreement leaves scope for in¬ 
cluding additional fields of coope¬ 
ration in the future. 

Asked, which of the more than 
30 specific fields, so far included 
in the cooperation catalaguc 
would be likely to yield interest¬ 
ing results in the near future, the 
members of the German dele¬ 
gation mentioned the areas of 
metalluT^, gasification of coal, 
hydrological and geological stu¬ 
dies, and an interesting project 
to evolve a new firequency and- 
time-standard, which will define 


the smallest unit of time with an 
accuracy of one thousandth of a 
second per year. Such standards 
of accuracy are required for astro¬ 
nomical studies and space re¬ 
search, which in turn have many 
down-to-earth applications. 

Commenting on recent press 
reports questioning the economic 
viability of coal gasification as a 
substitute for other foims of 
energy, the German delegation 
meml^rs were quite optimistic, 
professor Beckurts pointed out 
that according to recent studies 
made by the German firm of 
Lurgi, one ot the leaders in the 
field, gas made from cheaply pro¬ 
duced coal is already price com¬ 
petitive with liquid natural gas 
imported by the Federal Republic 
or with the revised natural gas 
prices to be charged by Holland. 
Considering India's vast resources 
of coal and taking into considera¬ 
tion the important aspect of 
foreign exchange conservation, 
coal gasification promises to be 
a very interesting proposition Tot 
I ndia, the members felt. 

ATOMIC SEMINAR 

Parallel with the new science 
cooperation programme, Indo- 
German collaboration in the fields 
of peaceful uses of energy and 
space research, which served as 
the model for the new agreement 
is progressing welt. The recent 
seminar on “Utilisation Of 
Thorium In Power Reactors'* at 
Trombay, was attended by five 
German nuclear scientists. Some 
of the new projects discussed at 
the seminar were questions of 
safe disposal of radioactivu waste 
products, and the repair and main¬ 
tenance of jpower reactors — all 
proUems of high practical signi¬ 
ficance in which both India and 
Germany can benefit from their 
considerable fund of experience. 
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Postal Courses in Science 

Planned 


THE Mysore University is 
thinkio^ of introduciog science 
and vocational courses in the 
Institute of Correpsondence 
Course, Vice-Chancellor D. 
Javare Oowda said at Mysore. 

In an address read in his ah' 
sence at a function arranged to 
distribute degree certificates to 
the second batch of graduates of 
the Institute of Correspondence 
Courses. Prof. Gmvda said at 
present facilities for postal course 

in humanities and commerce 
subjects were available. He felt 
that the introduction of science 
auid vocational courses may not 
pose problems. The institute, the 
first in South India, had become 
quite popular with students from 
not only various parts of the 
country but also among some 
foreign students. 

Addressing the “Mini Convo¬ 
cation,” Mr. D.V.Urs , Registrar 
of the Uoiversity, said the univer¬ 
sities should become the centres 
of change and this implied an 
urgent need for imaginative re¬ 
construction of society. 

“We cannot imaginatively le- 
construct a society unless we gear 
the educational system to the 
cultural life of a sodety. In de¬ 
mocratic countries the agencies 
that were traditionally set apart 
to change society had not lived 
upto their expectations. Now the 
youth felt that the universities 
should iuitiate the change, Mr. 
Ur$ added. 

Mr. Urs felt it was his firm 
conviction that this change and 
transfonnation of society could 
not be ushered in ^ the prolfes- 
sioaal revolutionaries. Tlie events 
in Ottjarat, Bihar and elsewhere 
were proof that sporadic move- 
meats could not easily dislodge 
the vested intemts. 

Mr. Urs indicted the Indmn 
nniv^sities . as “centnes which 
proiBote vested iaterests, I am 
sore you are astonuhed to hear 
the Registrar of a univer* 
sity iaoh a statement, I Imow 


no natural Uiw or man-mad^ 
law that stipnlaies that the Re- 
gistrars should not think,** he 
said. 

Education in our society in 
the past served to promote caste, 
class privileges and prestige. 
*'What we had today in the so 
ciety is that there are only two 
classes, the ruled and the ruling. 
In these two categories we can 
safely bring the entire social 
panorama and analyse the ills 
and evils that are eating into 
the very vitals of our society,” 
be added. 

Basic Imbalances 
in Education 

THE multifarious problems 
plaguing our universities were 
due to a basic imbalance among 
the primary, secondaiy and higher 
education systems in the country , 
observed Dr. Nihar Ranjan Roy . 
the eminent scholar in the course 
of his address at the annual 
convocation of the Jadavpur Uni- 
vcrsiiy recently. 

Dr. Roy regretted that much rf 
the commitment made in the 
Indian constitution to eradicate 
illiteracy from the country remai¬ 
ned to be fulfilled even after 25 
years of independence. This war. 
a “great disgrace to the nation". 
he said. According to him, “our 
l^iraary educaion system*' was 
"paralytic'' and the secondary one 
was “devitalized**. These were 
the “foundations*' on which the 
higher education system in the 
country stood. The limited resou¬ 
rces available should, therefore, 
be utilized for disaeminatioa of 
primary education. 

He was uohaji^y that there had 
been so far no attempt by autho¬ 
rities at the helm of allairs to go 
into the roots of the problem 
l^ing to the crises. During 
the p 2 ^ 15 yean or so, the Uni¬ 
versities in the country had on* 


PERSONAL 

Prof. C.S. Jha has taluEii over 
as Diroctor of the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Technoloy, Kharagpur, 
w.e.f. November 6, 197A 
Prof. Amlan I>atta has taken 
over as Vice<?hanceUor of 
North Bengal University w.e.f. 
Novembers. 1974. 

Shri B.D. Bliatt ha-s taken over 
as Vice-Chancellor of Garhwal 
University w.e.f. December 1, 
1974. 

Prof. R.C. Mehrotra has taken 
over as Vice-Chancellor of 
University of Delhi w.e.f. 
December g. 1974. 

Shri M.R. Appa Ruo has taken 
over as Vice-Chuncetlor of 
Andhra University w.c.r, 
December 18. I ^>74. 

Dr. Jagdish L.al has been ap- 
appointed Director of IIT. 
Kanpur. 

Shri S.P. Pundc has been ap- 
pointiij Vico-Chancellor of 
G.B.Pani University cf Agricul¬ 
ture and Technou>gy. Panl- 
nagur. 

Shri Bima) Chandra Kundu 
has taken as the first Regis¬ 
trar of BtJhun Chandra Krishi 
Vishwa VidyaiMva w.c f. Octo¬ 
ber 14. 1974. 

Shri M.S. Rumamurthy has 
taken over as Registrar of 
Indian School of Mines w.e.f. 
December 12, 1974. 


dergonc a ircmcndous change as 
the foreign Universities. But. 
ncHher the University centres nor 
the authorities sanicd to have 
paid much attentton to this inat- 
icr. Though modernization of 
taMbnnks, examinatien reforms, 
participation of students in Uni¬ 
versity admiotstration, facilities for 
research and sports were ncces- 
s.>ry. they woaid not serve as a 
panaccj for all troubles, he ob¬ 
served. 

The Cha'^cdlcr cf the Univer¬ 
sity, Mr. A.L. Dias, made an 
earnest plea to the student 
world to start a campaign not only 
for examirtation reform but also 
to goaraotec the “fairness and 
integrity*’ of the exatninatioD 
tem. 
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inc.MUniTH 


physical SCrSVCES 


NfttbonUics 


1. Mehrdc, Tejertderjit Sii^. Some estiroaies of uftiv4- 
lent and muhivalent ani^kal functions. Kanpur XJntvetaiiy. 

OpcratkM* Renrch 

1. Sen, Prasenjit. On some network and reliability cn^ 
mizatimi models in c^ratkms mearch. University of Delhi. 

niyilci 

1. Agrawal, Gonvind Prasad- Appiication of angular spec- 

irum to optical ctrimence and lumlinear optics. Delhi. 

2. L^shmanan, M. Studies on die dynamics of omain non* 
linear eystmns and fidd models. Univeisily of Madras. 

3. Lakshmon Rao, J. Studies on the optica] absolution 
spectra of some first ^oup transition metal ions in certain in' 
organic and organic crystals. Venkateswara Univenity. 

4. Mallikarjup. Rao, S.P. Ultnuonic studies in liquid by 
reverbaration technique. Osmania Univenity. 

5. Mohan, S. Studies in solid state physics: Effect of tempe¬ 
rature on electrical conductivity and Hall Effect in thin films of 
silver and copper. Venkaresvtara University. 

6. Nagi Reddy. B.P. Studies in tow temperature: Elastic 
and thermal properties of some ferrites. Venkateswara 
University. 

7. Prabhat Singh. Elcctam difraction studies of some 
vacuum deposited semiconducting thin fUms. UnivcRity of 
Poona. 

S. Ranganath, G.S. Some theoreiical studies on the opti¬ 
cal profxrries of sini^e and polycrystallinc media. Bangalore 
University. 

9. SengupU, K. Study of the equatorial ionosphere 
Gujarat University. 

Cheabtry 

1. Daspurkava^ha. Bibhash Chandra. Studies on the pre- 
parations, reactions and structures of 4-fnethy] azobcnzcne-l- 
sulphenyi compounds. University of Cauhati. 

2. Dutt.n. Krishna. Investigation on (he analysis of trace 
amounts of inorganic substances. University of Bvdwan. 

3. Gandhi, Vasant Gai\apatda.s. Studies in p^ym^iza- 
lion with Ztegkr-rutta type catalyst systems. Unrventty of 
Poona. 

4. Joshi, Jayantjla] Durgashanker, Studies in mixed ligand 
chelaies. M.$. University of Barvda. 

5. KtUkami. Pcalhad Shtvaram. Studies on unimotocubr 
ion dtetMnposiiions induced by electror^ impact. University of 
Boona. 

6. MaUdktf, Nilkwth Keshav. The metabolism of arom¬ 
atic aminoacids £'tyroiine and E-phenylalanine by strepto 
mycea aurcofatiens and its relation to the biosynthesis of 
chtortetracydine. University of Poona. 

7. Mah, Raai^ Shtvanm. New syntheses of heterocyciic 
eompounds. IMiversity of Poona. 

8. Mali, Shivaji Ishwar. Kinetics of fast reactions in sola- 
tton. lAiwersity ^ jhiona. 

9. Mandal. Prabhat Kumar Studies on the viscosity of 
electrolytic solutions. University of Burdwan. 

10. Nan^hi, Anant Gane^. Synthesis of hetcrocyeik; 
oonqtounds. Univeni^ of Poona. 

11. Patel, A.R. Phyaico<hMnical studies on never dried 
cotton. Qidarat Univenity. 

tX Ran^iath, Shelar Ashok> Synthesis and study of aosie 
biidogically active compounds. Shivaji University. 

IX Sal Praluidi, P.K. A kinetk study of some aspects of 
Midatioa of mBdnie substtates. Osmania Univenity. 


(4. Shrivastava, V.B. Helo and unsaturated carbtrf^dratea. 
Gujarat University. 

15. Trivedi, I.M. Grafii^ of vinyl mcnomen textile fib* 
res. Gujaiat Univec^ 

Id. Uppal, Kharak Singh.. Studies of new stationary phases 
and their appiicMion in. gas liquid chromatogriythy. Uaivc^ 
stiy of Boom. 

Earth Sekm 

1. Alchuta Rao, Dasu. Air borne mastic susvw ovee 
ceiTaia r^kxis in India and their evaJuadon in relation to geo* 
logy and structure. Andhra Unnetsity. 

2. Ghate. Mukund Anant. Straiiipaidiy and pdaeoniO' 
logy of the Bagh beds of Narmada Vah^. Uiuversity of Pocma. 

3. Subba Roo, Chandu. Studies on some aspects of hydte^ 
geology of Chandrapalem Basin. Andhra Univw^ity. 

4. Tapaswi, Prakash Madhusudan. Kvaivio fnxn the 
upper cretaceots of Triclitnopoly District, India. University 
of Poona. 

Eag tn ec r ing A Teduiolegy 

). Cbikate, Padmakar Prabhakar. Static and dynamb 
analysis of machine tool vwelded structures and stiBitess of joints, 
used in machine tools. University of PoMta. 

2. Majumdar, Alok Kumar. Flame stabilization Inwall 
ricesp. University of Butdwan. 

3. Prem Vrat. Op. the tmtimisation of rotating float in the 
closed loop stochastic mventoiy systems. l.I.T. DelU. 

4. Saxena, L.M. Investiipatkm of heat transtnission ia four 
stroke C.l. engjnes. University of Jabalpur. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Anthcopoiogy 

I. Chakravarty, Maryula. Inheritance of planter intertcL 
radial ridge-count (a^b, b<, c-d, a-e or a-f, d-e or d*0” Uai' 
verwty of Delhi. 

Bialac' 

1. Deotay, Shlvram Dagaji. Studies on ftngi in the rhizos- 
phere of the grape vine. Viiis vinifera (L.). Var. Thompson 
seedless with special reference to thrir biochemical activities. 
Uiuversiw of Poona. 

2. Ramachaodran Nayar, P.Y. Studies on thq primary pro¬ 
duction in the Indian seas. Univeisitv of Cochin. 

3. Saved, Shokat Mooir. Studies on wound infeoion in 
Baroda with special taferenca to bectenologicaj dynanoiES, the 
effects of nutrhion. immtaunspoase-a&dthBt^ on die 

of healing. M.S. Univenity of Baroda. 

Botany 

K Arora, Om Pakash. Cytognietical stuity of some oma- 
mental verbenas. Kanpur Uoivecsity. 

2. KshitSB^, Mainavati Krishnarao. in vitro studies is 
ferns. M.S. University of Baroda. 

3. Kushari, D^i Prasad. PfaysiolopBal and taachcanical 
control of adventitious root formatjem in hypoc^I cutting of 
Phaaeolus imin09 (L.) and leaf cuttings of Coleus blumie iBottii). 
Univef»ty oTBurdwan. 

4. Rishi, Yeshwant Vishnupaat. Nltrogim mutabt^im of 
leguminous plants. Univftsity of Poona. 

Zootagy 

1. Jan, Nisar Ahmad. Qualitative and quantitativo studies 
OQ the food of some adult and young fishm from Dal Lake, 
Kashnir, eorpriated widi hydrplogjml factMS. Univenity trf 
Kashmir. 
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Z Khan. Moliained Zraudidi'it. Studies on the ae}f*dilTenen' 
tMtifls end indu^ion capacities of the post-nodal pieces treated 
with nudeosides. Univenity of Poona. 

3. Munnat. Kolhanda Raman. Cytological. cytochemu 
oal and autoradiogiaphic studies of spennatatenesis in GtylkK 
talpa fbssor Scudder. University of Delhi. 

4. Pandhanr. Arvlnd Babanrao. Mwfdiologucd. hsto- 
chcmi^ and cyrochemka) study of certain plandukr stnutures 
cf the eanhwonn and the leech. University cf Poona. 

5. I^er, Seatosh. A study on the Webertan ossicles of aoioe 
Kashmir fishes with ihek development in SchiusNhtnx escciaus 
Hackel. University of Kashmir. 

6. Srinsaranchari. A. Lipid metaboiisfn in relation to muscle 
hmettOR ca the denervated muscle of a selected vertebrate. 
Bangalote Untversih^. 

7. Telaa^ Nityanand Trimbak. In vjtro studies on the 
etibets of h^iazine on the morphopn^s of chick embryos m 
understanding the mechanism of its action. Unheisify of Poona. 

Asticaltve 

1. Konde. Bhaskarrao Kashiram. Studies on streptomy- 
ceces frmn the soils of Maharashtra State. Mahatma fhule 
Krishi Vidyapeeth. 

2. Kore, Sadashiv Shankar. Studies on genus curvularia m 
pests ia Maharashtra State. Mahatma Phute K/ishi Vidya- 
peeth. 

3. Mishra. Chander Hari. A study of heterosis and herita- 
bility some economic characters in hoi set and locally adop¬ 
ted varieties tomato. Kanpur University. 

Home Scfence 

1. Sharada^ B. Biochenucal assessment of riboftavin nutri- 
tional status. Venkateswara University. 

SOCf.AL SCfESCES 

P^ d wioer 

1. Pereira, Jeane-Maric. Career women . A psychologicai 
study. Osmania Unhersity. 

SeeMoey 

1. Ady»rthaya. Hira Bhojar^. The rural immistafUs in 
an urban settiog. Uiuvenity of Poona. 

2. Sharma, Someswaram Subbaraya. Gandhian approach 
to social change; A comparative study. University of Poona. 

Eemmnics 

L Mehta, S.B. Some aspects of price behaviour in India 
during 1951-52 to 1968-^9. Gufarat Univeisity. 

Z Ra^vachari. Vimala. The state and the Indian sugar 
industry. 1956-70. University of Poona. 

3. Ranganathao, Henunip Narasindiachar. Vital negisrra- 
tjon in Mabarashtn. Univenity of Poona. 

Btaeatbm 

f. Deshpande, Baikrishna Siarmarao. Madhyayugeen 
MaraAf saotvangmayavdan anaupacharik shiksiun: Mukfh 
yatve Sri Sant Gyaneshwar, Namdev, Eknath. Tukaram, Ram- 
das. University of Poona. 

2. KaimaK. Ravindra Partdurang. A comparative study of 
The development of education in the new conquests and the 

conqii^ of Goa between 1910 and 1961. University of 
PDona. 

3. Kaul. Kanal Kuinari. Horizontal versus vertical 
development cf tnlelligenoe. Kaiqnir UnKcnify. 

HUMANITIES 

PVhOTPky 

L Baraabas. Manocama. A study in the philosoplq' of 
socU change: The ideas <rf some ItbetaJ thinken of J9th 


centuiy Mahanshtn and tiieir reiuvaiica to iROdeanizatmo, 
Untvcfsity of Poona. 

2. Koeher, Manjula. ^irimad Bhagwat Gita kae lamkaleen 
vyakhya; Titak. Gandhi va Aurobtado ke vishesh sandharbh 
mein. University of Indore. 

Lu^dbtkB 

1. Dabai, Bailabh Mani Sharma. A description of Nepali: 
Literary and colloquiat. Univeruty of Poona. 

2. Takawak. T^bhakar Anandmo. A Snfuisde study of 
Ardhakathanaka. University of Poona. 

litenturt 

Stmsktir 

1. Grover, Nilam. Anandaiahari and its conunciuaries. 
Uflivttsify of Delhi. 

?. Jha, Parmanand. Devirahasytraya uur GaytrL K.S. 
Darbhangi Sanskrit University 

3. Sharma, Sharabhu Datt. City-life as depickd in Sanskrit 
literature. University of Delhi. 

Umdi 

1. Barhaie. Baikrishna Sadashiv. Adhunik Hindi aur 
MATuthi bhasbaon mein prayukt sanyukt kriyaon ka adhyayan. 
University of Poona. 

2. Bhardwaj, Narayar*. Comparative s>udy of historical 
novels in Hindi and Gujarati literature. M.S. University of 
Bwvoda. 

3. Hari Bhan Singh, Mana«ottar R.tm Kavvon incin lok 
tatwa. Kanpur University. 

4. Kohli. Surinder Kumar. Hindi Krishan kavya param- 
para ke sandharbh mein adhuntk Krishan. ka^ya ka mulyaftkap. 
University of Jammu. 

5. Malik. Promita. Premchandoiuu- Hindi upanyus sahitya 
<apro 1950) mein Candhivad. University cf Demi. 

6. Miihra. Lalita. Acharva Shiv Poojan Sahai kee 
onckmukhi Hindi sewa evam kriti ka mulyankon. Kanpur 
University. 

7. More, Shh-aji Hari. Sevadai Niranjani vyaktitvi aur 

Ek anushilan. 1698 V.S. to IT98 V.$. Unberfity of 

Poona. 

g. Satish Kumar. Ritikalecn virkavya ntein riiiiatwu. 
University of Dribi. 

9. Sharma. Bal Krisban. Dogri aur Hindi mein suunyaiaiha 

vaishamya. Univ-crsiiy of Jammu. 

JO. Tiwari. Ramji. Swaranieryottar Hindi samiksha mein 
kavya mulya. University of Poona. 

UfdW 

t. Khan. Salabud'Din. Shefta's lifb and works. Unhctsity 
of Delhi. 

Marathi 

1. Kadwe, Krishna Kedtut. Marathi Kadambarichya sainik- 
sha vangmayacbe swamp am vikas, 1965 to 1935. Univerrity of 
Poona. 

2. Pundlik, fewar Sudhakar. Mantheshataifcel partrarup 
gadyacbevangmaycen samikshan. 1650 tp 1750. Stai^i 
Univenity. 

3. Vyawahare. Shacad Bapurao. Hingoli talul^tl lok- 
Sihityacha vh«chak abhyas. Marathwada Univenity. 

Tamii 

1. Indira, P.S. A critical study of Tiruvacagam. Univenity 
of Madras. 

Kannada 

I. Mslianagouda, Bnadar Sangatiagouda. Kagavarma-If 
as a frarnoiamiu Kamatak Uiuversih^. 
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■ f Ooiantla: A critique on Dhuijati. 

Andfant vahmiiy- 

2. Nanyana Rao, Velcheni. Revolution in modem Telugu 
poetry. Andhra Univewity. 

MitoTy 

1 Henumas^tan, Ktisluuswamy Ranganathan. Untoucha' 
bility in Tamilm: Ancient and medieval upto ISOO A.O. 
University at MaAne< 


2. Kattaian. SociSy culture in the 

Deian fr™ I> C. to lOth cwtury A.D. Mmath- 

wada University. 


Geography 


1 Deka IHiani Dh^' and temporal stabilities of 

the Indian and the An?**^’\ sw**™- A comparative 

sludv. University of 

2. Parmer. Jawan^ii'** Kodarbhai. Urban geography of 
Kapadwanj. M.S. of Ba^oda. 


CLASSIFIED advertisements 


UNCVERSm' OF INDORE. 
INDORE 

Unimeity Kouae. 
lfldor»-452 001 


No.EsCMir<2l)j74 Dated- 5-I2-74 
AdvcrtiiiMMitt 


APPLICATIONS arc invited for the 


2. QUALIFICATIONS AND PAY 
SCALES: 

(a) Prafimor: Rs. 1100-SO-I3OO-A0 
IttOO. 

(i) A first or second Class Master's 
dqim of an Indian University or an 
equivalent qualification of a forc^ 
University in the subject concerned- 

(ii) Either a dt^ree of the Doctorate 
or publishfcd work of high standard. 

(ui) Not less than 10 years caperience 
of PtM-graduate teaching and expuience 
of successfully guiding research. (Details 
must be given). 

In the case of a candidate of excep- 
tiohal merit the Executive Council may. 
Oft the recotnmendatiOTS of the Selectton 
Committee and with the prior approval 
of the Ruiadhipati, relax any the quali¬ 


fications mnitioncd in (i). O') & (u>) 
above. 

<bt Leetoren: Rs. 400-40-^)0-50-950. 

Qualifications same as shown at 2 
fa I (i » for (he post of Ftofessor. A re¬ 
search degree in the sibject or experi¬ 
ence of teaching deip'ee arul/or post¬ 
graduate claues wilt be a rtesirable quali¬ 
fication. Knowledge of Hindi will te 
desirable. 

NOTES: 

(}v‘> ^<3P. <)«!. qosi q( «5k EAv 

eatton the candidates should have ob¬ 


tained their bachelor’s degree with (a> 
Botany, Zoology and Chmnistry: or (b> 
Home Science; or (c> History and Eco¬ 
nomics, and should have offered, metho¬ 
dology of teaching at B. Ed. level, in 
above subjects respectively. They must 
give full details of specialisation ot 
M.Ed. level. 

(ii) Pot the Depa^ment of Life Sci¬ 
ences candidates should possess speciali¬ 
sation in any one cm* more rtf the follow¬ 
ing subj^$:^Fhysialogy, Genetics, Bio- 
physict and Ecology. 

3. The above scales carry with them 
dearness allowance and the beiudit of 
Contributory Provident Fund in accor- 
darice with the rules of the Umversity. 
A higher start can be given to deserving 
candidates. 


4. Applications should be nuuls on 
^ plain paper giving name, date of birth, 

f articulars of academic career (from 
ligh./High Secondary School onwards 
^vith attested copies of marks statement), 
fWperience, published research work 

f‘tc. along with a eroded Indian 

fostal Order of Rs. 7/- marked payable 
^0 Registmr. U(*iversity of Indore, 
iindore-l Applications should reach the 
4 ?.dersi^^ nca. later, than. the. ^^A. 
Janaaty 1975. The envelope should be 
marked "Application for the post of 

---Department of--**. 

Separate applicaticms should be made 
for each post. 

5. Candidates already in service 
Ahould apply duou^ proper dianrtel. 
Candidates selected for interview will be 
required to travel at their own expemes. 
Those who have applied for the posts 
pf Lecturer in the Department of Life 
Sciences in response to the previous ad¬ 
vertisement dated 24-12-73 need not 
apply again but only mtimaie whether 
fheit appHcafiofts be considered. 

6. The University reserves the right to 
fill up or not to fill up the posts adver¬ 
tised and'cr to call onlv selected candi¬ 
dates for intert'iew. 

7. The number of posts can be in- 
(neased or decreased according to re¬ 
quirements and sanction. 

A.G. Sharma 
REGISTRAR 


ing Depanments: 


Post 

Department-wise 

number of probable vacancies 


Education 

Physics 

Life Sciences 

Piofiessor 

1 

I 


Lecturer 

* 
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International Congress of 
Mathematicians 


•bout bitost matbginatierf rMeu«h 
and to ntite penooal coniactt 
posaibla among mathemalkiaos 
oftbe world. 


After the Second World War, 

Da. V. Krishnamurthy, Acting gress of Mathematicians was held at every Congress two high rank- 
Deputy Director, BITS, was one in 1897 in Zurich. The present one ing Mathematicians were selected 

of the few Indian mathematicians was the 17tK and about 1000 aibl awarded the Pidds* Medal 

who participated in the Interna- mathematicians from all over the in recognition of their outstand- 

tional Congress of Mathemati- world attended it The sequence ing contribution to l^hematics. 

ciaas held at Vancouver. British of the Confesses was intermpted Last year the Fields' ratals went 
Columbia, Canada. He pre- twice during the two world wars^ to Prof. H. Bomteirt tit Italy for 

seated a paper on “A Problem otherwise it has been Held once his work in Partid Di^ceatial 

of Tree Counting Related to every four years $*fwe 1900, when Equations and Number Theory 

Finite Maximal Connected it met in Paris. Tl^ purpose of and to l^of. D. Muniford of the 

Topologies'*. the Congresses is to exchange Unit^ ^tes of America for his 

The first International Con- and disseminate information work in Algebric Geometry. 

National Scholarships for Study Abroad, 1975-76 

Applications are invited from Indian nationals and subjects of Sikkim for award of 50 (fifty) 
National Scholarships for study alu'oad covering (i) Undergraduate Studies (first degree course). 

(tO Post-graduate Studies leading to Ph D. Degree, and (iii) Post-doctoral Reascrch/Specialised 
Training. 

Eight scholarships are reserved for undergraduate studies (four in the field of Humanities and 
Sxial Sciences and four for Natural and Physical Sciences); thirty scholarships are earmark^ 
for post-graduate studies leading to Ph.D.; and twelve scholarships will be awarded for post¬ 
doctoral research/specialised training. Regarding (ii) & (iti) above, awards will be made so as 
to secure a dispersal of the scholarships among dilferent subject-fields, having regard to the 
special needs of the country. 

SUBJECTS OF STUDY: Scholarships for undergraduate studies are restricted to the fol¬ 
lowing subjects: 

HUMANITIES & SOCIAL SCIENCES: I. English Language A Literature (for universi¬ 
ties in U.K. only); 2. French Language & Literature (for universities in France only); 3. British/ 
European History/Aocient Greek A. Roman Studies; 4. Economics; 5. Sociology and Anthropo- 
Ic^. NATURAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES’. I. Physics; 2. Chemistry; 3. Mathematics;4. 
Biological Sciences; 5. Earth Sciences (Geology. Geography, Geo<'hmistry, Gco-I^ysics, etc.). 
EUGIBIUTY 

(a) UNDER-GRADUATE STUDIES; Qmittficairo«; Candidates should have passed first 
degrn examination — (B.A./B.Sc./B.A. (Hons)/B.Sc. (Hons) — of an Indian university with first 
or high second class or 56% marks in lieu thereof. Alternatively, they should have obtained first 
class at the previous public examination. Those who have alf^adysecurcd admission ina university/ • 
college abroad may be given preference. Age: Between 19 and 24 years as on October I, 1975. 

(b) POST-GRADUATE STUDIES LEADING TO PH.D. DEGREE: QMlifkiMiMi: First 
class Master*s degree in Engineering/ Technology or a first class Master's degree in other subjects 
(where no division class is awarded, minimum 60% marks will be taken as first class). 'Htose who 
have ^eady secured adminission in a university/wliege abroad will be given preference. AG£: 
Below 28 years as on October 1,1975—^relaxable opto 3 years for SC/ST candidates. 

(c) PO^-DOCTORAL RESEARCHtSPECUUSED TRAINING: QnlincntioM: A docto- 
rate degree in the subject-field and at least five years' experience in research/teaching/industry. 
Age; Below 33 years as on October 1, 1975 — relaxable for SC/ST candidates. 

MEANS TEST: Only those candidates whose parents'/guardian's income from all sources 
(during the period Oct. '75 — Sept. *76) would be less than Rs. 1,000 per month are eligible. If the 
applicant is employed his/her salary will also be taken into account. 

LAST DATE for receipt of applications is Jamu^ 31,1975. Forms will be supplied upto 
January 25. For detailed terms and conditions, application form, etc., please write enclosing an 
unstamped self-addressed envelope (28 cm x 12 cm) to: 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF EDUCA TION & SGOAl WELFARE 

NS-S Section 1, Roogy^SB^M^ng, Shastri Bhavan, 
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EDUCATION 


A Hst of select articles culled from Periodicals received in AlU 

Library during December, 1974 


EDUCAT|0N\L PHILOSOPHY 

HaOib* S.K> '^education, for development and social justice.** 
Nfw fivmiitrs in Bifucation 4(3); July 74:29>39. 

Kdtiu "Puruiit oT truth or rel^noe?** rftws ffig/ur 

E^ueathm Sttp^ment (161).; IS Nov. 74:15. 

Mvmdl, Ja^. “New compeiency-based education plans let 
sfialents And own way to goals.*' Chvnicte cf Higher Educo' 
iwn 8(24): 18 March 74:3. 

Oa, G.M. and Dave, P.H. ‘innovairve education.** University 
Kgvs I2(I2>; Dx 74:10-11. 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Korlakiow, P*T. “Training of student leaders in Colleges.** 
Sew Fttjtdinrs in fiAtrafibii 4 (3): July 74:79-88. 

PMkoir, Atu. “Alt college students educable?** Joumai of 
Higher Education March 74: 184-196. 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

“Consultaiion on higher education and social justice.** AVh' 
Fhtniier itrEineotiim 4i.3): July 74:89-99. 

Du, Bhaskar Qnera. “Academic indisdpline.** University 

News 12(11); Nov 74:1.8. 

Du Gupta, Afldya. “Rote of higher educational institutions in 
development.** Unh-ersUr Sews 12(12); Dec 74:4-6 

Picny, Ifnaun N. “Educa tonai opportunicies foe the scheduled 
castes: Role of protecUve discrimination in equalisation.** 
Eewwnie and Mitieal tMiiy 9(43-46); 9 Nov 74:1902-5. 
1907. 1909-1910. 

“Revna transfer of t-x'hfiology.** Mainstream 13 (11-12); 
16 Nov 74:43-50. 

Soilly, Maleete G. “ Hitter educaU(m*$ expansion outkxAc 
dmost unlimited: Cftnaiicfe of Higher EdneatUm 8(32); 
13 May 74:4. 

Shni, Edward. “Universiiies seduced by Aattery of socte(y*s 
expectadona.** Times Higher BAioatam Sitf^rimtent (thl); 
15 Nov 74:11. 

Upadhsapo, MJ*. “L^al aspects of eqwUity of educational 
uf^ortufikies in India*'. Jottrmd of the JSv Cotmeif of India 
3(1-^): FW>.May 74:133-41. 

IBACHING AND KESEA8CH 

Avfoii, Aaue. “Experimetu in group teaduhg.** Sew 
Fttnnkn in Edneation 4(3); Jidy 74: 54^. . 

GIlih, Ihnafiu. “When the end of lectures taings a flutter to 
student heart**. SVmrr Higher Education St^pkment 

: <154); 27 Se^ 74:4 

Hdiiqr» AK. 'Hcsench lift**. Times Higher Bdbtcatian 

6 Dec. 74:5. 


"Research in Indian uttivershiu.** New Fr<m~ 
iters in Biuestion 4(3); July 74:61-78. 

Payae, N.P. "Teacher training tossed on the horns of a dUem- 
ma.** Ttmss Higher Education Supplement (158); 25 Ocl. 
74:6. 

Srimaay. AJC. "Study o’ doctoral dissertations.** Umvenity 
Sews 12(10): Oct 74:14-16. 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

Dauani. B:dbu. "Educaiion and industry.** UmversHy News 

121(12): Dec. 74:1>-I3. 

Dlat, CJ. “Legal educaUo.t and the le^l profession.** 
Journal of the Bar CameU of India 3(1-2): F^May 
74: 102-11. 

Ra'^mui. Lama. “Law studies esseiuial in sociaJ worit train¬ 
ing. Times Higher BJueatam Sipplement (150); 30 Aug. 
74:3. 

Ssthe, S.P. "Legal education; Is a national law school neces¬ 
sary.** Economic md Politkai Weekfy 9 (39); 28 Sept. 
74: 160:5. 

Vma Shtalcar Prasad. "Our commence education**. Ihuver^ 
siry Sews 12(I2>; Dec. 74: 3, 13. 

EVALUATION 

Caldwell, Edward. “Analysis of an innovation (CLEP).** 
Joumsi of Higher Education 44(9); Dsc. 73; 698-702. 

Kura, Derrick. "Keqiing chemistry students up to die mmic.** 
7Vm;r Higher Education Suppkmatt (164); 6 Dec. 74:9. 

SjngkSr HS. "Choice in question papsra.** Sew Frontiers 
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62nd Science CongrenM 


OPENING the 62nd session of 
the Indian Science Congrens in 
Delhi, the Prime Minister, Mrs. 
Gandhi warned the nation that 
forces of violence and disruption 
were at work in the country. 

Mrs. Gandhi said that interna¬ 
tionally the desire to dominate 
hud not diminished, but had taken 
on more “subtle** forms. 

Referring to !l% recent peaceful 
nuclear explosion by India, Mrs 
Gandhi said: '‘There i.s increasing 
recognition within the country and 
abroad of the quality of work done 
by our scientists, especially in 
nuclear science and agriculture.** 
She described the experiment as 
a “good job. neatly done and 
without fuss.** 

‘•Whatever the motivation of 
the Indian scientist, he can hardly 
escape tlic larger objective of 
Indian science — to create a more 
modern and science-minded so¬ 
ciety free from superstition and 
narrowness. Regardless of the 
protests from our critics, wc must 
firmly keep in view our main aim. 
that is. the eradication of poverty. 

“Should not the capabilities of 
our scientists be used to find 
quick solutions to our urgent pro¬ 
blems. for the increase of agri¬ 
cultural production, for more 
efTcclive family planning program¬ 
mes. for the improvement of com¬ 
munications? Much work in these 
spheres has been done in our 
country but a great deal remains 
and research must be intensified. 
It is the peaceful and beneficial 
use of nuclear energy that at¬ 
tracts us. Cun wc aflfoi^ to ignore 
its great potential for adding to 
our resources and to energy?" she 
asked. 

She said the immediate prob¬ 
lem before the nation was to in¬ 
crease and fuel 

outpujMlf^TO'^h^alents of our 
^£Ti|pW^*oM(w^\hould be 
comi^6d on fih&^ ncw me- 
th#^^d rcaciiva^^lpld ones 


where necessary of conserving 
resources of water and fertilizer.” 

The fivc-day conference dis¬ 
cussed the energy crisis, import 
substitution and reform in the 
examination system. The delegates, 
who attended the conference in¬ 
cluded scientific disciplines such as 
botany, engineering, physics, che¬ 
mistry, geography and physio- 
logy. 

Asima Chatterjee s 
warning 

Dr (Mrs) Asima Chatlcrjcc. 
Dean of the Faculty of Science 
and Head of the Department of 
Cltemistry. University College of 
Science, Calcutta, who is the first 
woman President of the Congress, 
in her address warned the Govern¬ 
ment that uncmploy^ment among 
science graduates in India was 
assuming grave proportions. 

Dr. (Mrs) Chatterjee said, “This 
can lead ail loo easily to disap¬ 
pointment, disenchantment, frust¬ 
ration and even reseiumcnL 
amongst some of our ablest young 
citizens. This is not only a 
problem for our students, but will 
become a problem for society." 

Referring to the unrest in tlie 
student world. Dr Chatterjee .said 
this is au outward manifestation 
of their critical attitude and is 
not confined to India alone. But 
the discontent of the younger 
people is not due to any lack of 
respect for science; rather science 
is receiving a sort of extreme res¬ 
pect which could be detcribed as 
fear, she added. 

Students’ agitations 

“The spectre of unemployment 
is no doubt a drag on tlieir ability 
to devote to study; but that is not 
the sole reason for the general 
display of anger. Because even 
in the more ^vaoced countries, 
{Continued on page //) 


Learning Enf^hh 


SOME ACADEMIC IMPERATIVES 

MAHAVIR PRASAD JAIN 


Several 'imperatives' have, since independence, 
dictated why ^^ish should be taught and learnt in 
India. 'The status imperative' has perhaps exeri^ 
the greatest pull: otherwise it will be dif&cuh to ex¬ 
plain the proliferation at lower levels of English-medi¬ 
um schools after independence; the lucrative bu^ 
ness of English teaching 'dubs', particularly for ladies; 
the rather gibberish lacing of conversation with 
English at 'socials' or at 'critical' social/formal occa¬ 
sions when one has to flaunt superior airs; the gene¬ 
rally charged air of importance around 'Englishwatas.' 
The 'political imperative' has, in a multilingual nation, 
demanded that it be the 'UnW language. The ^comnm- 
cial imperative' has pleaded for it in the interest of 
effective and efficient participation in international tra* 
de and commerce. The 'cultural imperative’ has high¬ 
lighted the cultural fall out of learning such a 'rich' 
language as English. In the midst of these, the 
'academic irapetative' has tried to claim that Eng/is/l, 
both at school and college levels, be taught and 
iearat for overriding academic considerations. 

While every other imperative seems to 'succeed', 
ft appears that, by and large, the academic imperative 
has come a cropper. English continues to flourish for 
'socialites', for the 'coramercial' world, for cultural 
and political needs as well, but the academic world is 
progressively starving. In general terms, the harass¬ 
ed student, semi-literate in English for his academic 
needs, the faltering researcher unable to comprehend 
research literature available in English and later on 
haltingly and with labour pains trying to deliver his 
research findings in it, the helpless teacher giving up 
in near total despair, are unfailing indicators of the 
state of English for academic needs. No less sym- 
ptomatic of it is the shifting official policy from no 
English, to optional English, to limited En^ish. 

At this point, then, it is not unreasonable to asfc: 
who has failed the academic world in the leaching 
and leamtiig of En^ish for overriding academic con* 
siderations? 

It is a multi-factor failure. The chauvinist of 
'lodianoess' in Indian education; the new-breed 'folk¬ 
lorist' professing that a certain minimal standtfd of 
English very often quantified at 2,500 woids^En^ish 
with 250-350 structure — wiO serve the academic 
needs of the learner; the 'prescriptive teacher* more 


concerned with the outdated details of English gram¬ 
mar than with the living language; the language- 
policy 'expen/specialist' in the layman in the administ¬ 
rative echelons of educational planning in the country 
through his 'fiats' that now English will be taught from 
class ll, now from class V, now it stands abolished at 
school level, now it is optional, now it can be taken 
care of through remedial/intensive teaching at the 
university levS; the traditional university graduate- 
teacher of English unable to divest himself of 
'SKakespearcan-Miltonic-Wordsworthian burden' of a 
son; the learner in a hurry to learn English with 
little pain and no tears: the 'entrepreneur' of the Eng- 
lish-teaching industry the world over raising visions 
of speed learning — all have contributed to the con¬ 
fusion and consequently the failure. 

It is significant to note that English is being taught 
and learnt with a High degree of 'success' as a status 
symbol precisely because there is no confUSion gfld flO 
ambiguity about what is to be learnt and how. 

At the heart of the failure in India of English 
language leacidng and learning for academic purposes 
there is a cripplii^ inabiliiy to unambiguously iden¬ 
tify what English is to be taught and learnt and how. 

Briefly, the imperatives of learning English for 
academic purposes are: (a) it is both the m^ium of 
inttniciio& and examining of higher learning in 
India, particulirly in the area of science and lec^o- 
logy:(b) itisoneofthe major languages cope with 
the latest in the world of advanced learning and re¬ 
search. The following figures support contemion (b); 
in sience and technology "more than a million origi¬ 
nal papers and some fifty thousand books, and 
about the same number of reports" are at pre¬ 
sent published every year: in soda] sciences too pub¬ 
lished research is formidable. No translation industry 
attheaatioaallevclcancopewithit. THe only possK 
ble way keeping in touch with currem knowlcdgcis 
to learn English. Xt is an academic imperative in the 
educaUo&al world of today. And what we should 
learn is not Balkanieed English—English for science 
and techaoIogy,£iigli$h for social sciences, English for 
ardiitecture. We should leant English for academic 
purposes. It amounts to learning English at a very 
competent level. And there is no short cut. Q 
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Indian Varsities 


Some Major 
Tasks 


C.N. BHALERAO 


A uvrveftsiTY is an academic fellowship of students, 
teachers and researchers, devoted to the pursuit of 
truth and excellence. Its basic purpose is to impart 
knowledge and education about the physical and hu¬ 
man world in which we live and man’s moral and 
spiritual purpose so as to enable students to relate 
themselves to it in a better way, and to provide them 
opportunities for an all-round development of their 
pe^nalities. As an institution devoted to the pur¬ 
suit of truth, it is also continuously engaged in ad¬ 
vancing the frontiers of knowledge, thereby equipp¬ 
ing man with intellectual tools and resources to con¬ 
trol himself and his environment for his progress. A 
university is an institution of education and learning 
‘’where the mind is held high, where knowledge is 
free, where words come from the depth of truth, and 
where the world is not broken into fragments by 
narrow domestic walls”. 

Xn order that a university should play a dynamic 
role in man’s progress and possess social relevance, 
it must be related to the realities of contemporary 
society and the issues of national development and in¬ 
ternational peace, order and progress. If its curricula 
and researches are not related to these realities and 
issues, it will become dysfunctional to society. 

It is now recognised that education is a crucial 
variable in national development which aifects cer¬ 
tain basic relationships. Not only has the impor¬ 
tance of education as a critical input in social and 
economic development increased many-fold in mo¬ 
dern times; it also seems to have become a dynamic 
transformer of motivations, life-styles, and aspira¬ 
tions, and a major agent of socialisation. Education 
acts as an instrument for realising the goals of both 
democracy and modernisation by imparting a psycho¬ 
logical orientation and intellectual training, and deve¬ 
loping a scicni//ic and icchnological infrasiri/ciure. 

Are the Indian universities playing any significant 
vote in educating out young men and women so as lo 
equip them to contribute eftectiveiy to \ocaV and 
national development as vcsponsiblc citizens? Nvhat 
arc the basic problems facing the universities 
in India? In this brief paper based on observation of 
some ofthc universities of North India, it is proposed 
to draw attention to some of our problems, not be¬ 
cause they are not known to our political leaders and 
^ucauonalpol\cy-m.aVjic%. but with, a view to foeusv 
ingaltenticm on a few critically important issues which 
to be considered in any strategy of university 
reforms. In fact, many of the problems of university 
education in India are widely recognised; what is 
liasically lacking is purposive and sustained action to 
improve the educational system. 


The author ii Head, Department of political Science, N.E.H. 
University. 


One of the most crucial problems facingtlte Indian 
universities today is the increasing encroachment of 
politics on the universities and their politicisation. 
This refers to determination of academic policies to 
suit political ends, political complexion of the executive 
councils, caste, sub-regional and party politics among 
the students and teachers, and constant political pres¬ 
sures and influences exerted by ministers and party 
leaders. In a democratic system, it is true that polt- 
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tics cannot be avoided; indeed, it exposes the univef- 
sities to some vital sections and needs of society. 
But the general quality and character of politics m 
India is such that, as in the sphere of administrating 
it has undermined the academic standards of the 
universities and resulted in creating an atmos^ere 
of intrigues, politicking and indisciplines. With stu;h 
politicisation, the criteria and equipment for acadt> 
mic success have also shifted. An academically-orien¬ 
ted, honest, devoted and able Vice-Chancellor who 
is independence enough to displease the politicians 
and political leaders may come to be regarded as an 
inefficient administrator. Similarly, if politics and 
political connections can help the teacltcrs to get 
academic posts and promotions, why should a tea¬ 
cher take interest in arduous study and research and 
work hard to deserve promoiioit? The universities 
are witnessing today the emergence of a new class of 
“leacher-paliritians'* and **politicallj'-orict«cd stu¬ 
dent leaders'*. B-nh pose a problem in developing 
proper academic standards and the effective function¬ 
ing of the universities. li would thus appear that 
improvement in the standards and performance of the 
universities will depend upon the emecgence of dyna¬ 
mic, purposive and coniindtcd political leadership, 
cschewal of politics in policy-making in the univer¬ 
sities, an awareness on the pan of political parties 
of the need to respect the freedom and autonomy 
of the universities, and appointment and prorootian 
of teachers on the basis of devotion to the profes¬ 
sion and proved academic competence. 

Another crucial problem facing the universities 
in India is presented by their liberal and **opcn door" 
policy of admissions. * As a commeniaior points out. 
the real cause of our malady **is surely that the 
universities are grossly over-crowded with people 
who should never have been there". Excepting stu¬ 
dents studying at professional and technical institu¬ 
tions and irience departments, a large number of the 
rest of the students at the under-graduate Icv^l. arc 
not serious abaut tlieir studies and only waste the 
facilities available to them. Partly as a result of over¬ 
crowding at the universities, the gap between the out¬ 
put of graduaies and the capacity of the ecunemy tu 
absorb them has widened. The growing hiatus bet¬ 
ween a rapidly expanding educational output and 
lagging opportunities of employment and economic 
mobility can, as evidenced by recent student protest 
movements, lead to frustration, separatist identities 
and economic behaviour, and feed into the general 
“politics of protest'. The only feasible answer to 
this lies in adopting tougher standards of admission, 
makins education work-oriented, and creating ex¬ 
panded opportunities for education and training at 
professional insiitutions. 

The third problem which needs urgent attention 
relates to uninspiring teaching, obsolete academic 
courses and syllabi, and archaic methods of evalua¬ 
tion. In general, courses at the universities and col¬ 
leges are taught in a stereotyped manner with stan¬ 
dardised problems and set approaches. The emphasis 
in teachning continues to be more on the preparation 


of students fbr examinations and less on stimu¬ 
lating the students* interest in the subject and shar¬ 
pening their mtelloa. As the Education Commission 
has observed: “The subjects in which the teachers lec¬ 
ture do not often involve their intellectual passion, 
nor do they make experiments in methods of teaching. 
There is little enthusiasm for learning or discovery of 
new truths because research is not considered an 
integral pan of their duiie.s**. Tlie syllabi framed for 
various subjects also do tioi show much imaginative¬ 
ness. They do not seek to absorb the vast changes 
which have taken place in the academic subjects in 
western iinivcrsiiics or to respond to the realities, 
issues and duillenges of contemporary siKiciy. In 
social science disciplines, for instance, the courses 
could be made iutcr-disciplinary and incorporate re¬ 
cent theoretical ai\d mcthodoli'gical advances. The 
truilitional examination .system too has been rightly 
critict:,cd and o.>nsidcrcU as coinplcicly out-moded 
by the Education Cominissk>n and educational ex¬ 
perts. As early as 1051, the Union Public Sersdec 
Commission commented: “A wriiien test no doubt is 
some evidence of the iincllectuid devckipmcni of the 
candidates b«l with ilic widely acknoulcdccd deterio¬ 
ration in the standard of university degrees. U has 
become, in many case.s. more an evidence ofilic power 
to memorise bi>*ok knowledge than of genuine mental 
qualities". There is clearly a need to evolve a conti¬ 
nuous and purpi^sivc method id'evaluating the per¬ 
formance and progress of siuJcttis through lutoriaU. 
semester tcsis. precepiorials, seminars and iitdividucd 
assignmentS'-makingfor more effective guidance and 
.^pmision by teachers and a realistic assessment of 
the standard attained and progress made by tite stu¬ 
dents. Further, with a few csccpiions. the research 
done at the universities fidlows ihciradiuonal pattern. 
Much of the research work in Political Science, for 
instance, is si ill of a formal kind - - it deals wiiliconsii- 
toiions, formal political and govcntmctUal institu¬ 
tions, structures, rules and procedures. It hears little 
relaiiv'n to the suhslaiuive pr^*blems inv*.ilvccl in liic 
operation of pidilical systems as pan of society or to 
such bctsic problems as those of naiioii-huilding. poli¬ 
tical development, modernisaiion, and ilic '.irucuirc 
of socio-economic power; nor it uiili/o the inter¬ 
disciplinary perspective and scicrUilie methodology 
developed by poUticnl and .st>cial .science scholarship 
in other countries. 

The last, but by no means of least importance, 
is the problem of developing pn'.pcr “professii>nal 
ethics" in the teachers' community. Trofessttr 
Edward Shills says that the development of sound 
ethics—implying a code of behaviour and standard of 
judgement and ^formancein the professions—contri¬ 
butes to the process of modernistttion. In a country 
like Indin, where politics has led to the inflaiion and 
consequent devaluation of higher education, and where 
the teachers' community has not yet found it.s ‘iden¬ 
tity', it is of paramount imponance that the teachers 
give attention to developing proper values, codes of 
functioning, and standards of criticism and appre¬ 
ciation and of performance. Only so can they resist 
the increasing politicisation and the consequent dete¬ 
rioration in higher education at universities, Q 
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Agricultural 

Development 


- - -^ 

Zhri J. Das. MS (Retd.), Vice'Chancefior 
Orissa University of Agriculture end Tech- 
nology, Bhubaneswar In this Interview, 
spells out the role of agriculW^el univer¬ 
sities and states what OUAT ie doing for 
agricultural developmeP^' 


Role of 

OUAT 


Question: Is the general criticism that the results 
of excellent research works being done in the lab¬ 
oratories of Universities and research.institutions 
do not get readily reflected on the farms, justified? 
What is the experience of your University in this 
regard? 

Answer: The criticism tliat results of excellent 
researc'h Wing done in the laboratories of the Uni¬ 
versities and research institutions do not get readily 
reacted on farms is, in a large measure, current. 
This is due to the fact that the machinery to carry 
the results of research to the farmers is inadequate 
in strength and in its capacity to perform the exten¬ 
sion tasks required. What is needed to improve 
the situation is greater intensity in the staffing pat¬ 
tern of extension workers in the concerned Depart¬ 
ments of the Government along with a much larger 
measure of effort on the part of the Agricultural 
Universities and the Departments concerned for 
conduct of adaptive and field verification trials to 
confirm the validity or otherwise of research results 
un(tef particular field conditions and to help the 
research and extension workers to devise the ad¬ 
justments and innovations needed to adapt the re¬ 
search result to the needs of the situation. Research 
workers should also be involved in extension work 
to provide correct guidance to the farmers and 
prove the soundness of results. 

Question: How do you figure the role of agricul¬ 
tural Universities in hastening the process of 
agricultural development in the country? What 
measures are needed to make the role more 
dynamic and purposeful? 

Answer: The Agricultural Universities can has¬ 
ten the process of agricultural development in the 
country by producing men who can provide the kind 
of service which the farmers expect and the leader¬ 
ship which they respect, by conducting research 
which can solve farmers* problems and by spear¬ 
heading extension work—^carrying on them research 
information and elements of agricultural technology 
which are more productive and profitable to the 
farmers than their traditional practices. Further 
extension of the new ideas and improvements in 
farming, successfully introduced in a few represen¬ 
tative areas by the agricultural university, can then 
be effectively propagated by the departments of the 
Government and other agencies and organisations 
operating In the rural areas, such as co-operatives 
and rural banks. 

Question: Recently students of Agricultural Uni- 
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versities were involved in the country>wide Jtnh/ 
campaign. What was the exMienct of O.UA.T. 
in this regard? How you feel a better rappt^ 
between the farmers and agricultural universities 
can be established? 

Answer: In August last year the Post-graduate 
students of Orissa University of Agriculture and 
Technology spent a week in some of the areas of 
Orissa which had been hit by drought on account 
of the raiafaU being only about 1/3-1/2 of the 
normal. The students helped in organising and con¬ 
ducting training camps of progressive farmers that 
could be taken to grow substitute crops where 
drought had hit the crops badly, or to take steps 
which would reduce the damage from drought. The 
experience of working in the campaign enabled the 
students and staff of the University to develop a 
good appreciation of the problems of farmers and 
of the kind of technical information they need. The 
response of farmers greatly enthused them in field 
work in the villages and has made their education 
more meaningful to them. The campaign included 
students from other Universities also and was con¬ 
ducted in close collaboration with the Department 
of Agriculture, Orissa. A better rapport between 
farmers and agricultural universities can be estab¬ 
lished by expansion of the programmes of extension 
education of farmers and spreading the needed 
technology among them by working in collaboration 
with the Departments of the Government concerned 
with development of agriculture and helping the 
farmers in adopting proper agricultural operations. 
At the same time short-term training cam^ for far¬ 
mers should be organised in different parts of the 
State in the lean periods of agricultural operations. 

Qaestioa: What are the highlights of achieve¬ 
ments of Orissa University of Agriculture and 
Technology in the fields of research, extension 
and higher productivity? 

Answer: Orissa University of Agriculture and 
Technology has, among other contributions of re¬ 
search, given to farmers of Orissa and of some 
other States some excellent varieties of rice. The 
first of those released in 1969 is *‘Jagaanath*’which 
has helped many a farmer to enjoy the satisfac¬ 
tory exj^rience of crossing the yield barrier imposed 
by lodging of the rice crop when the farmer attem¬ 
pted to get yields of above 4 tonnes per hectare. 
**Jagannath'\ with a medium height and better 
standing ability and higher response to manures and 
fertilizers, has given to many farmers the joy of 
harvesting crops of 6 tonnes or even more of good 
quality paddy. Even duri^ its short life it has 
spread in many areas in Orissa and othtv States. 
More recent contributions are “Hema” which riveals 
one of the highest yielding rice varieties the world 
has produced viz “Jaya”. Compared to *‘Jaya”. 

is giving evidence of better yield stability 
due to better tolerance to some pests and diseases. 
Then there are the varieties **Rajeswari'* and 
*‘Kumar'*, equally recent releases, ^me more ex¬ 


cellent varieties of di&rent durations, some parti- 
cularly suitable, on account of their very short 
durations, for the upland (beali) rice areas, are now 
available. These are undergoing assessment demons¬ 
trations on fields of farmers and may come to occupy 
large ar^ in due course of time. New research 
results, in order to Spread among a sizeable prop<^- 
tion of farmers, usually take 6-7 years. Therefore, 
the sp^d with which ^*Jagannath** and “Hema** are 
spreading is remarkable. 

Besides, the University has evolved a high yield¬ 
ing variety of Ragi (Finger millet) named 'Dibya- 
singh* which has since bren releas^ for ado]>tton 
by mnners and is gaining popularity. This is an 
early maturing variety of 80-85 days with a yield of 
about 30 quintals per hectare which is almost double 
the yield of local variety. 

Through effective extension work the University 
extension workers have enabled farmers in many 
villages in several blocks to enjoy 25 to 50 per cent 
increase in the yield of their autumn (beali) rice 
crops through sowing their crops in lines instead 
of using the traditional method of broadcast sowing. 
Line-sown crop makes weeding easier and less 
cosily as the farmers can control the weeds by means 
of their local hand spade in between the lines, while 
the broadcast crop suffers considerable yield dep¬ 
ression-because of weeds which can not bt control¬ 
led in crops grown in this manner. 

The University research workers have discovered 
good use for the paper mill sludge waste product 
which had so far no earthly use. The sludge can 
now be used for reclaiming saline soils often noted 
for poor yields. After application of the sludge as 
per the new method developed, these soils have 
been found suitable for raising good crops. Impres¬ 
sed with the finding the Indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research, New Delhi, has given to the Uni¬ 
versity a grant of about Rs 9 lakhs to develop an 
Operational Research Project for an all-round agri- 
ciiitural development in some blocks in Puri district 
using the paper mill sludge to improve soil pro¬ 
ductivity. 

In some of the blocks the University extension 
programme has resulted in many farmen intensify¬ 
ing their agricultural practices. They have been 
motivated to invest on pumping sets for lifting water 
from the Daya river and for irrigating large areas 
during rabi season. Therby, they have been able to 
raise good crops of groundnut, potato and some 
vegetables from sandy lands which earlier remain¬ 
ed idle. 

Besides, the University has biologically con¬ 
trolled the coconut caterpillar, which is a menace 
to coconut trees, by rearing and releasing parasites 
on the affected trees. Rhizobium cultures are sup¬ 
plied to farmers to increase the yield of leguminous 
crops. n 
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Problems of research work in colleges—a note 

M. RAMA MOORTHY 


RESEARCH working smd theses writing aie both 
important for the improvement and satisfaction of 
intellectual desire in the teaching community, b 
ah the Universities in India the problem is ever 
existing. In India there are 72 Universities 9 
National Institutes of importance and 9 Institutes 
deemed to be Universities doing tesearch work. Be¬ 
sides that there are 84 Postjgraduate Centres and 
40 afhliated Colleges, initiating the above object. 
It is generally complained by the teachers and re* 
search workers that in our Universities there are 
inadequate facilities for research. Our Libraries are 
poor. Many of the University Centres are far from 
business and administration. Adequate stimulation 
for research work is lacking in those Centres. 

Every teacher by his profession itself is a re> 
searcher, whether it is humanities or sciences. He 
is a transformer ‘Mcarning and lending to the 
other*'. Research should be a continuous process. 
For example in Sri Venkateswara University the 
affiliated teachers doing research are 12, while 
the regular researchers are 64. 

The research facilities in the University Centres 
are negligible and in the affiliated Colleges still 
worse. The Provision must be made to satisfy the 
teachers who are research thursty. The present 
conditions are:— 

1. The University is not providing adequate 
facilities for “Research Creation". 

2. To get a guide is difficult for affiliated col¬ 
lege teachers as the guide will be working 
In a post-graduate Centre or in the Uniwr. 
sity. 

3. It is difficult to get direct contact with the 
professor or guide. Full-time research stu¬ 
dents who are doing research work in the 
Universities are having a direct access to the 
guides. This is difficult for a part-time re¬ 
searcher. 

4. The Provision of library facHilics in the Uni¬ 
versities is not commensurate with the 
demand for them. 

5. It is a problem for the teacher in the affilia¬ 
ted college to choose a subject, to collect 
information and analyse data. This is a 
problem mostly faced by the Science Tea¬ 
chers. 

6. The teacher doing research in the affiliated 
Colleges is not having much time for this 
work and the constant advice and guidance 
of the guide is missed. 

7. They have to do their daily work in the 
Colleges and the leisure time they get cannot 
be utilised because of the frustrated condi¬ 
tions and absence of incentives in the 
Colleges. 

8. The merits are not recognised and benefits 
are not granted to the interested research 
teachers in the Colleges, 

9. The syllabus, the rules regarding exanina- 


tions and the procedure adopted are different 
in different Universities. 

In Andhra Pradesh there are three Universities 
with the Postgraduate Centres and 9 Colleges are 
having Postgraduate courses. The formation of 
niles and the procedure adopted is different. In 
$. V. University, Tirupathi there is no Vivo Exam, 
but in other Universities there is Vivo test but not 
examination. In other Universities in India the type 
of the examinations is different. This creates a 
problem to those teachers doing research who 
miffiate to different Universities. 

There are some more difficulties of a Practical 
nature. 

(1) The lirtlc aid given to the part-time resear¬ 
chers is meagre, meeting only the need for books. 
The expenses of travel to gather material and infor¬ 
mation has to be borne by the research worker. 

(2) The rules governing registration is not uni¬ 
form. To register a teacher must have 3 years of 
service dealing with degree classes. This restraint 
will lessen the possibilities for many newly appointed 
teachers who are fresh from the University. 

(3) After spending 2 years with a guide at the 
University a part-time research worker must do 
work under the guide for 6 months for humanities 
and 12 months for the sciences. 

(4) After research work, the teachers in affiliated 
colleges are not having promotions. 

There is need for tfte adoption of the following mea¬ 
sures to give an impetus to the teachers to do 

Research 

(1) The Doctorate degree holders should be pro¬ 
vided with the opportunities of going to the Universi¬ 
ties and Postgraduate Centres. 

(2) If there is a sanction of Postgraduates classes 
in major or important colleges, the availability of 
Guide will not be a problem. 

(3) The rules governing research in all Universi¬ 
ties must be made uniform. 

(4) Financial incentives must be provided 
uniformly without discremiuation to all the research 
workers whether regular or part-time. 

(5) Prof. Saxena stressed that the Provisions 
regarding rules, conduct of examinations and incen¬ 
tives must be uniform and regular. Regarding 
conduct of examination, all Universities must 
follow one basic method. 

The research facilities encourage the ability of 
the researcher and the knowledge. The teachers 
doing research or completing research is an asset 
to the affiliated Collets. Their experience and 
knowledge will be available to the fellow teachers, 
They can initiate a fresh recruit to the teaching pro¬ 
fession into the intricasies of doing research. Theit 
knowledge directly benefit the Students. They ele¬ 
vate the academic atmosphere of the affiliated 
Colleges. □ 
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Exercise and sports physiology 


Mr.R. L. Anand, Director of Netaji Subha&h 
National Institute of Sports, in an editorial in MS 
journal says: The recent advances of sport sciences 
have mainly contributed towards a remarkable de* 
velopment of sports training programmes. This in 
turn has resulted in achieving new heights in sports 
performances. It is the scientific training based on 
research and trial and error methods which has 
brought our sportsmen in an era of ever increasing 
performance. The range of activities and goal set 
in sports sciences have developed very rapidly in 
recent years at the international level. Some of the 
developed countries have usefully implemented the 
results of research studies on sports training. 

The knowledge of latest research findings should be 
slmred by all. Holding of an Inwniational Sxm^si- 
um on Exercise anj Sports Physiotogr under the joint 
auspices of NIS. Defence Institute of Physiology and 
Allied Sciences and International Committee for 
Sports and Physical Education (UNESCO) was yei 
another endeavour of the NIS to modernise the 
sports-training. The Symposium which lasted for 3 
days (from Oct. 28 to 30,1974) saw many Interna- 
tional and National personalities working on the 
complex physiological problems in sports. Amongst 
the speakers were Dr Ernst Jokl (U S.A.). Dr P.O. 
Astrand (Sweden), Dr LCCE Pugh, R.H.T. Edwards 
and Dr J.E. Cotes (U.K.), Dr W. HoUmann & Dr Th. 
Hettinger (W, Germany). R. Frenkl (Hungary). Dr 
B. Saltin (Denmark) and Dr P. E. di Premparo (Italy). 

Dr Jokl described the achievement in 400 m free¬ 
style swimming as veritable explosion of performance 
standards of women. He went on to say that recently 
established world records by Shirley BabashoU of 4 
minutes 17.6 seconds surpassed by more than I minute 
the winning time in the men's competition over the 
same distance at the 1958 London Olympic Games. 
Regarding Bob Beamon's long jump record which he 
established in 1968 Mexico Olympics, Jokl stated that 
it is unlikely to be surpassed. The expansion of the 
athletic universe has been attributed to social changes, 
improvement of general living conditions and impact 
of scientific research. One of the most interesting 
effects of systematic training are described with struc¬ 
tural adjustments to training. Training causes in¬ 
crease in the size of myocardial and skeletal muscle 
tissues accompanied with increase in number of mito¬ 
chondria increase in the size of the liver propoitiontuc 
in magnitude to the increase in the size of the heart 
and aUerations in the width of the bones. However, 
question arises as to what is the limit of structural 
adjustments. 

The probelm of energy stores and su|^ly in 
exercise is being studied by a number of scientists. 
Premparo emphasised that carbohydrate utilization 
increases with the intensity of exercise and about 25% 
of the total energy put at rest to about 75-80% 


for work intensities close to the maximal aerobic. 
If the work intensity is held constant, the carbohy¬ 
drate contribution to energy demand decreases pro¬ 
gressively with time. Diet also affect carbohydrate 
utilization during exercise. It is lower in subjects with 
carbohydrate poor diet and higher in subjects with 
carbc>hydrate rich diet. 

Lately, steroids have assumed greater importance 
in research. They arc being used by athletes in most 
of the countries under the belief that they cause im¬ 
provement in strength in a shorter period. Frenkl 
attributed great significance to post exercise stcroi- 
deima in the development of physical fitness. This 
daily endogenous steroid effect may play a pan in the 
greater stability of the internal milieu duringphysical 
exercise, as well as faster post exercise recovery. 
The enzyme inducing effect of muscular exercise is 
very closely related to steroid hormones. 

Coles was of the view that genetic and environ¬ 
mental fuciurs play an impt^iant role in the physical 
responses to exercises. According to hint, various 
cardio-respiratory differences which were observed 
between the groups were mainly due to the effect of 
subjecrskvelofhabiioalficlivily. the altitude which 
they were studied and a genetic factor related to sex 
or ethnic group or the processes of genetic selection to 
which the subjects were exposed in the past. His 
results were based on studies on Gurkhas and Ser¬ 
vicemen from India. 

The popular thinking that fatigue is simply due to 
lack of energy has been ch:i!Ienged by Edwards of 
U.K.. He found large amount of energy stored in the 
muscle at the end of a fatiguing isometric coniraciion 
suggestingthat fatigue is not due to luck of energy. 

Scores of speakers were identical in view that maxi¬ 
mum oxygen intake is an index of curdio-rcspirutory 
fitness. Shephard stated that competitive speed was 
always influenced by skill, agility, motivation, strength, 
body build and overall reactions to group pressures. 
His conductance theory was developed to show the 
dominent role of oxygen-transport inactivities last¬ 
ing one to sixty minutes. He put forward his view that 
cardio-respiratory status of the individual must be 
assessed by a well standardized direct maximum test. 

Streneth training is important for power events 
like weight-lifting or sprinting. But strength only can 
be one integrating factorto produce performance. It 
is yet to prove that a co-relation exists between the 
kind of training and type of muscle transformation. 
Hettinger pointed out that required training stimuli 
must be well balanced for the development of muscu¬ 
lar strength. At the time of Olympic Games at 
Helsinki (1952), during training, the point of complete 
exhaustion was avoided. The muscles were exer¬ 
cised with two-thirds of the maximum possible per¬ 
formance. Now most of the athletes endeavour to 
reach the point of exhaustion. □ 
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Dr H.N. Selhna, Chaitmany Atomic Bnergy Commission, delivering 
the Convocation address at the Roorkee University 
(Report on Rage 14) 

Swaminathan next President 
of Science Congress 


(Continued from page 3) 

where absence of employment is 
not so common, and the unem¬ 
ployed received financial support 
from the respective Governments, 
the percentage of agitating stu¬ 
dents for one reason or the other 
is also on the increase. The con¬ 
clusion becomes irresistible that 
the majority of students have 
developed a tendency to turn to 
easier and softer methods of 
sludy. and the chain cor.scqucnlial 
reaction has followed In the shape 
of increasing discontent*', Dr 
Chaltcrjcc stated. 

20 scientists get 
awards 

Earlier, the Vice-Chancellor of 
Delhi University and Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, Dr, 
R.C. Mehrotra, delivered the wel¬ 
come address and Professor S.M. 
Sircar presented the overseas dele¬ 
gates and read the messages. 

Prior to her speech, the Prime 
Minister presented the Indian 
Sck'fK'i: Ai\nk'tny Medals 
for 1974 to 20 young scientists. 

The awards instituted by the 
Koihuri Scientific Rc:icarch Insti¬ 
tute of Calcutta carry a medal 
tind Rs 5,000 and are given by the 
Science Academy to scientists 
under the age of 30 for outstand¬ 
ing work in various branches of 
science. 

As the 62nd Indian Science 
Congress wound up its 
organisers announced that the 
IXMhi session had set a “new 
trend*’ for the future. 

Dr. R.C. Mehrotra, Vico-Chaii- 
ccUor of Delhi University which 
hosted the Science Congress, told 
newsmen that for the first 
lime **a large number of younger 
scientists participated in the cong¬ 
ress*’. 

Some 4,000 scientists attended 
this year’s session and they showed 
more seriousness* in discussions 
than in earlier sessions setting up 
a new trend, Dr. Mehrotra said. 

The venue for 1976 congress will 
be Wallair and Dr. M.S. Swaminii- 
than, Director-General of Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research, 
has been elected president for the 
Association for 1975-76. 


DR. M. S. SWAMINATHAN. 
Secretary, Ministry of 
Food & Agriculture, Director- 
General ICAR and an eminent 
plants genetist who has been 
elected FRS and has been awar¬ 
ded Magasaysays Award will Pre¬ 
side over (he Science Congress at 
Wultair in 1976. 

For the first time in the history 
of Science Congress, opportunity 
has been given to comparatively 
young scientists like Dr. Swami¬ 
nathan and Dr. Sethna and it is a 
recognition of their patriotic, and 
relentless efforts to transform 
the economic map of India and 
to see this country a prosperous 
nation. Dr. Swaminathan had 
said that he would re¬ 
quest all Sectional Presidents to 
work on one national problem 
during the year round and submit 
their results at the Waltair Cong¬ 
ress so that a compreheasit^ docu¬ 
ment be prepared and the re¬ 
commendations of each section on 
this problem i.e, the **Focal 
Theme’* be placed before the 
highest policy making body of 
our country, as it may be at that 
time, so that their recommenda¬ 
tions would help the Government 
in shaping its future policies in 


regard to the particular problem. 
Dr. Swaminathan. elucidating his 
ideas furthers, said that he would 
like the problems to be raised for 
the Congress for which he is Presi¬ 
dent as “Transformation in Rural 
Economy" and would wholc- 
hcancdly work on it. 

Perhaps he would like to adopt 
certain villages as “pilot plants" 
for implementing the recommen¬ 
dations of the 1976 Science CZong- 
rftss. We expect that Dr. Sethna 
may announce “Focal Theme** for 
the Congress for which he has 
been elected President so that the 
nation is further more benefitted 
by his and his team's con¬ 
tribution towards bringing a 
revolution (a scientific one) 
ill the country. Already the 
nation is indebted to the two 
great scientists, Dr. Swaminathan 
and Dr. Sethna, for the valuable 
and unique work that they have 
done in their respective fields. 
The Prime Minister rightly put on 
record the appreciation for their 
Work in her inaugural speech and 
the whole nation is proud to see 
tliem at the helm of nation’s affair, 
guiding it and carrying it out 
iVom the difficult situation as it 
has fallen due to certain unavoid¬ 
able circumstances. 
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From the Press 


Balanced Educational 
Development 

K. Santhanam 

importance of education 
^ now universally recognized, 
but this recognition does not 
necessarily mean that there is 
balanced educational develop^ 
ment in most countries. The prob* 
lem has been dealt with in a 
Policy Paper prepared by the 
World Bank ei^perts on the state 
of education in the developing 
countries. It has remarked, 
“The modern sector providing 
employment to a small and inten¬ 
sively trained elite, leads to the 
neglect of the 60 to 80 per cent 
of the population in the develop¬ 
ing countries. Consequeat ly. 

more than 50 per cent of the re¬ 
sources are devoted to secondary 
and higher education, although 
the student enrolment at these 
levels is generally less than 20 
per cent of the total** Com¬ 
menting on the Policy Paper, Mr 
Robert McNamara, the World 
Bank President, who is among 
the most enlightened interna¬ 
tionalists, observed that though 
the developing countries had 
greatly expan&d their educa- 
tiondl system in the past few 
years, much of their dfort had 
been misdirected. While a large 
number of persons with high^ 
education are unemployed, many 
jobs do not find the right persons 
with the right education, training 
and skill In the Policy Paper, 
the following four principles have 
been propo^ for balanced edu¬ 
cation^ development: 

(a) There should be at least 
a mmimum basic education for 
all, as'folly and as soon as avail¬ 
able r^urces permit. 

(b) Education and training be¬ 
yond the basic level should be 
provided selectively to improve 
both quantitatively and qualita¬ 
tively, the knowledge and skills 


necessary for the performance 
of economic, social and other 
developmental roles. 

(c) A national educational sys¬ 
tem should be viewed as a com¬ 
prehensive system of learning, em¬ 
bracing formal, non-formal and 
informal education, all working 
with the maximum Ms&ible in¬ 
ternal and external efficiency. 

(d) In the intrests of both in¬ 
creased productivity and social 
equity, educational opportunities 
should be equalized as fully as 
possible. 

While (here should be general 
approval of these principles, it 
may be admitted ihal widb 
differences of opinion arc 
inescapable in applying them. 
First of all, it is not easy 
to define the content of the mini- 


should be of a 10-year period 
followed by two years of Inter¬ 
mediate or junior education, and 
three years of degree course. On 
account of the unnecessary chan¬ 
ges made some years ago abolish¬ 
ing the Intermediate and intro¬ 
ducing the Pre-University course 
of one year followd by a three- 
year degree course, there has 
been a considerable degree of con¬ 
fusion and reorganization in 
many parts of the country. Now, 
many universities have to reverse 
their steps. It is forgotten that 
stability in the organiauional 
structure of education is of sup¬ 
reme importance and all efforts 
should made to improve the 
quality and provide a diversity of 
courses rather than linker with 
the duration of the courses. 

Special provision for scheduled 


Under thle feature, being introduced from this issue, we 
will be reproducing articles on various aspects of Higher 
Education and Research appearing in the press. This time, 
the two ar^cles are from Swarajya, published from Madras. 


mum basic education which should 
be available universaUy and com¬ 
pulsorily to all. The Indian Cons¬ 
titution has laid dowa that it 
should be up to the age of 14. In 
advanced countries, ^ucation up 
to the age of 16 is sought to be 
provided for. The other questions 
as to the relative emphasis lo be 
laid on langugages, maihemaiics, 
sciences and the humanities like 
history and politics are matters of 
controversy. 

In India, it is the fashion of 
every politician and public man 
to denounce the present educa¬ 
tional system. The question 
whether before entry into the uni¬ 
versity there should be 10 or 11 
years of education and after¬ 
wards whether the course up to 
the degree stage should be four 
or five years is troubling the edu¬ 
cational world. The Central 
Board of Education has decided 
that Pre-University education 


castes and backward classes and 
communal and caste rivalrie.s 
have also played havoc with our 
educational system. Compulsory 
universal basic education should 
pul an end to all controversies at 
the first stage. It may be neces¬ 
sary lo make provision for sti¬ 
pends for boys and girls of the 
poorer seciiotis. There is no 
justification for any kind of re¬ 
servation or other discrimination 
with respect to university or pro¬ 
fessional education. When basic 
education becomes universal, 
enrolment by sheer merit will 
ensure an equitable number of 
men of all sections of the popu¬ 
lation. I am convinced that with 
our immense manpower resources, 
there is no need to divert boys 
and girls to polytechnics or other 
professional education before 
they have completed their higher 
secondary course. National 
integrity requires that every boy 
and girl should have enough wock- 
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ing knowledge of his mother- 
tongue» English and Hindi in or¬ 
der to ensure mobility of labour 
and talent throughout the country. 
This linguistic qualification can¬ 
not be acquired if they are diver¬ 
ted in the middle of secondary 
education. 

As the Policy Paper has poin¬ 
ted out» an undue proportion of 
resources is diverted in our coun¬ 
try also for the university and 
higher professional education. 
While assistance to poor students 
should be provided generously, 
the numbers allowed to enter the 
university and teclinical colleges 
should be strictly limited to the 
actual needs and should, as far 


(^AN universities help uplift 
backward areas and remove 
regional imbalances? This ques¬ 
tion arises in the context of the 
Union Education Ministry's ex¬ 
pressed ideology that grams to 
new universities are ''special fea¬ 
tures or new programmes and ac¬ 
tivities such as uplift of back¬ 
ward areas or removal of re¬ 
gional imbalances" and should 
conform to other specifications, 
like buildings, hostels, library, 
staff quarters, etc. The best way 
to ameliorate the lot of backward 
areas is to establish industries, 
promote agricultural activities by 
providing water resources, com¬ 
munications, electricity, etc. Re¬ 
gional imbalances in higher edu¬ 
cation can be overcome by reser¬ 
vation of seats. 

The Saugar University was 
established in a backward area in 
1946. When I was a student there 
during 195^58, there was not even 
a single student studying in the 
university from the adjoining 20 
villages. At best, the local people 
could get some posts of chaprasis 
and sweepers. Most of the seats 
were filled by students from other 
States. Thus, it is futile to open 
universities in backward areas 
unless othuwise it is the intention 


as possible, be financed by the 
parents of students from the rich 
and middle classes. So for as the 
interests of the students are con¬ 
cerned, every person who has 
been allowed to enter the univer¬ 
sity or higer technical colleges 
should be given a job on success¬ 
ful completion of the course. If 
this obligation is equitably divi¬ 
ded between the Central and the 
State Governments and the in¬ 
dustrial and commercial under¬ 
takings, it will ensure the maxi¬ 
mum benefit to the country from 
higher education and enable peace¬ 
ful and progressive evolution of 
our social, political and economic 
life. 


of the authorities to accommo¬ 
date students from affiueni areas, 
spending funds that are allocated 
to backward areas. 

Convincing Project Reports for 
new universities excelling in 
rhetoric and tyranny of words 
can be prepared by clever people. 
Such reports indulge in exemplary 
preambles and jugglery of figures. 
Instead, the University Grants 
Commission should cry a lialt in 
unequivocal terms that no new 
universities would be opened for 
llie next five years. The existing 
universities are impeded by finan¬ 
cial shackles, threatened 1^' un¬ 
precedented demoralization and 
indiscipline. Instead of accepting 
defeat they are viewing with one 
another in a spree to lowering the 
standards and finding retreat in 
slogans like ''question banks", 
"open book system", “cotres- 
pondence courses", "continuous 
internal evaluation", autonomous 
colleges, etc. No sooner are these 
systems introduced than their 
death knell is sounded. Tl^y are 
indulging in mere repetition and 
duplication of work producing 
post-graduates in the conventional 
subjects like Physics, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Botany, Zoology, 
Public Administration, Political 


Sciefice, Ifistoiy, English, Tamil, 
Telugu, Hindi, etc., and add to 
the unenmloyable multitude. Uni¬ 
versities nave become cockpits of 
politics. 

Inflation has crept into our uni¬ 
versities as well. It is not with 
remorse that we hear r^rts of 
post-graduates being denied even 
the posts of bus conductors. The 
number of unemplwed engineers 
in the country is 73,000! As a 
result, they are becoming despon¬ 
dent, desperate, slavish and in 
extreme cases even turning Naxa- 
lites. There is no limit to which 
these frustrated youngsters can 
go — ‘lilies that fester smell for 
worse than weeds’. When the 
situation is so deplorable why 
should we at all proliferate insti¬ 
tutions, add to the mediocrity 
and reap the whirlwind? 

The employed always raise a 
hue and cry for a pay rise, the 
educated unemployed trying to get 
a foot-hold and after-getting it, 
curse the government, the ii^us- 
trial labour indulging in strikes 
and other tactics. The quixotic 
attempts of the Government in 
casting pittance in the form of 
crash programmes like 'ha^-a- 
million jobs’ for the educated un¬ 
employed are funny. Under the 
self-employment programme, auto¬ 
rickshaws, taxis and petrol 
bunks, dealership in cooking gas 
are given to the unemployed en¬ 
gineers at a time when all these 
arc threatened by oil shortage. 
The sap is not touching the roots. 
This being the saddest feature of 
the age, some drastic remedies 
must be invented. 

The advice of an American 
.specialist (o an African govern¬ 
ment faced with the problem of 
multiplication of eleplmnts, to kill 
three-fourths of them, lest the 
species should become extinct in 
that country, is significant. The 
sbgan of family planning holds 
good for universities also. No 
purpose will be served by insti¬ 
tutions conceived in a political 
hurry, started prematurely and 
housed in still rooms. The need 
of the hour, therefore, is to 
strengthen, consolidate and cleanse 
the dead-alive institutions. 

(Continued on page IS) 
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‘Job-oriented education’ 

necessary 


THE President, Mr Fakhruddin 
All Ahmed, said the cotinir>- 
needs a “job-oricnicd education*' 
and not one which gives students 
“degrees only." 

The President, who was deliver¬ 
ing the convocation address at 
Jamia Milia University in Mew 
Delhi, said the educational system 
prevailing in the country was 
evolved by the foreign Govern¬ 
ment for its own use. 

But the system had become out- 
mod^ because it was neither 
capable of meeting our national 
needs” nor able to create employ¬ 
ment opportunities” for which stu¬ 
dents. all over the country were 
agitating these years, he said. 

Mr Ahmed said: “Our aim is 
not to give them degrees only. Wc 
should also be able to create in 
them a sense of responsibility to¬ 


wards society and a feeling that 
their energies are needed by their 
country.” 

Referring to Jamia Milia Uni¬ 
versity, Mr Ahmed said he did not 
agree with those who said that the 
role for which the university was 
established fifty-five years ago had 
no relevance in the changed cir¬ 
cumstances of today. 

‘^We have ^eat hopes from the 
Jamia”. Mr Ahmed siiid and 
added the people were sure the 
university would not onlv fulfil 
these hopes but would also help 
the nation in ‘‘promoting na¬ 
tional integration and emotional 
harmony” with even grcaicr de¬ 
termination and zeal now. 

The President c.vpresscd the 
hope that the uuiversiiy which 
had done valuable experiments in 
the field of primary education and 


gave the country syllabus of basic 
education, would once again give 
a lead in preparing “a new 
scheme” of higher education. 
The country is once again look¬ 
ing to the Jamia” he said. 

Mr Ahmed said the iinivcrsaty. 
whose medium of instruction had 
always been Urdu should make 
efforts to raise its standard right 
from the primary classes. 

“I am Ri>rry to say that the 
standard of Urdu has fallen in re¬ 
cent years”, he said. 

The President also called upon 
tlu; university in introduce re¬ 
search programmes in various 
Islamic subjects and linguistic 
studies. Thcscw’ould be beneficial 
and attractive for "our own coun¬ 
try as well as the Middle T!asi.” 
he said. 


He said they arc often incom- 
paiihle with viiuarions where *hhe 
mdustrial infrastruciurc. transpor¬ 
tation sysiem.s. power and com¬ 
munication ncMworks ha\c Ktill 
to be built up adequately.” 

The only alternative lies in pro¬ 
moting technologies which arc 
consistent with the country's 
socio-economic structure and as¬ 
pirations. he said. 

For instance, he said there is 
scope fv>r innumerable small and 
intermediate industries through¬ 
out the country based on local 
rc.sources and indigenous skills. 
‘■Many of these could meet al- 
mosi entire needs of inputs with¬ 
in the particular taluka district 
where they arc located.** 

An ‘‘appropriate technology” 
cell exists in the Ministry of 
lndu.stri.al Development and 
another has been active for some 
time at the Candhian Institute of 
Studies in Varanasi, he said. 

Bamboo reinforced buildings 
and low cost deigns for housing 
being evolved at Koorkee are 
examples of appropriate techno¬ 
logy, Dr. Ssthna added. 

Dr. Sethna said: In a labour- 
intensive economy such as ours 


Sethna criticises indiscriminate 
import of Technology 


THE Atomic Energy Commission 
Chairman, Dr. H.R. Sethna, 
criticised the “indiscriminate” 
import of western techno¬ 
logies which, he said were “mis¬ 
fits in our socio-economic struc¬ 
ture/’ Instead, India and 
other developing countries should 
evolve what he called “alternate” 
or “appropriate technology”. 

Appropriate technology is the 
one “capable of solving our prob¬ 
lems with our own resources and 
in the context of our own social 
and economic aspirations,** Dr. 
S^hna observed while delivering 
the convocation address at 


Roorkce University which has 
completed its 25th year. 

Western technologies arc de¬ 
signed to slash the need for people 
and maximise the need for capital. 
They are so capital intcn.sivc that 
they “tend to become preroga¬ 
tives of the richest countries*’ 
and “a means of economic 
exploitation, sometimes even 
blackmail,*' he said. 

Dr. Sethna criticised “undue 
emphasis” on the so-called 
“economies of large scale opera¬ 
tions*’to justify import and even 
indigenous development of hi^Iy 
capital-intensive technologies. 
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Ahmed calls for reorientation 
of education system 


it takes perhaps the equivalent 
of six months' salary to buy 
the equipment required to provide 
work for one man. In a capital- 
intensive advanced technology 
economy such as the United 
States, the equivalent figure is 
350 months salary of an average 

American. 

He said the recent escalation of 
oil prices, shortages of natural re¬ 
sources and stagnation were some 
of the symptoms of the relentless 
pursuit of exploitive technology. 

When a natural resource got 
depleted, poorer quality reserves 
were progressively exploited till 
the cost of obtaining it unit ap¬ 
proached its utility value. 

Dr. Sethna said tcchologicnl in¬ 
stitutions in the country would 
have to play a vital role in foster¬ 
ing the growth of attitudes, skills 
and. technologies that were appro¬ 
priate to our needs. 

There was greater need for de¬ 
veloping skills of entrepreneur¬ 
ship and educational systems 
should be geared for tliis purpose. 


I^RESIDENT Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed called for a reoricniaiion 
of the education system to 
make the educated rural youth re¬ 
main in farming and allied activi¬ 
ties instead of moving away to ur¬ 
ban areas for work opportuni¬ 
ties. 

In his address, read at the 
third annual convocation of the 
Tamil Nadu Agricultural Univer¬ 
sity, the President said the aim 
should be to retain the educated 
youth in villages lo enrich rural 
life.'' 

The President said the work 
Of an Agricultural University h:ul 
to be measured by its c/fective- 
hess as an instrument of agricul¬ 
tural :ind rur::i uevelopmcnl and 
training of the youth to shape the 
country’s agricultural policy. 

Stressing the importance of the 
‘Agricultural universities organis¬ 
ing and implcmcmtng operatio¬ 


nal research projects, on the 
lines of those launch^ by the 
Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research in suitable areas, the 
President said integrated area 
development programmes could 
be undertaken through their ex¬ 
pertise. 

The President added that while 
the major thrust of the agricul¬ 
tural universities was modernisa¬ 
tion of agriculture based on 
science and tccluiology. the 
youth should be educated “to 
harness science and not to be 
dominated by science.” 

The President called for greater 
understanding between agricul¬ 
tural universities and Stale De¬ 
partments of Agriculture and 
Animal Husbandry so that they 
cooperated and worked for the 
common goal of serving the far¬ 
mer and helping him Xo increase 
production. 


Crisis of Higher 
Education 

(Confimiiui from page /.?) 

In this context, the decision of 
the Government of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh to open ten P.C. centres and 
two universities is ill-conceived. 
With the advent of the ‘Ccnirul 
University' llic number of uni¬ 
versities in Hyderabad is raised 
to five, a cosily lu.xury for any 
ojyc-ctiy. Asji .wsasiw aT a‘A»- 
solidaiion. for example, I suggest 
the ama^amation of the Central 
University, the JawaharUl Nehru 
Technological University and the 
proposed university, the Central 
Institute of tnglish and Foreign 
Languages into a Consortium. 
There can be three faculties. 
Science, Technology and Huma¬ 
nities. The first step of the Cen¬ 
tral University in opening M.Sc. 
courses at the Regional Research 
Laboratories and M.A. English 
courM at the C.LE.F.L. is one in 
the right direction. The idea may 


be extended further and the exist¬ 
ing potcniialiiie*. may be ex¬ 
ploited to the maximum. The 
pfcsiigious lal*)Ofaic>fics and indus¬ 
tries in Hyderabad may be ele¬ 
vated to the status of insthuies 
of higher learning and associated 
wiih the ‘Consonium*. 

M.Sc. in Oils and Fats. Bio- 
vliemistry. Pathology. Pfiarmaco- 
logy' at R.R. Utbs.; Dairy. Bio¬ 
logical and Food Sciences at the 
National Institution of Nutrition; 
Pharmacy. Organicand Analytical 
Chemsilry at trie Synthetic Drugs 
Plant; Electronics, Computer 
Sciences, Nuclear Physics and 
Chemistry at E.C.LL. or N.F.C.; 
Applied Physics and Inslrumenta- 
lion at Applied Geology 

and Geophysics at N.G.R.I. and 
Suitable courses at other indus¬ 
tries, can be opened under the 
Uegis of the ‘Consortium*. 

The C.LE.F.L. can expand its 
Activities by opening courses in 
humanities also, M.Sc. in Applied 
I^hysics^^Che^mislry and Mathe- 

be opened 


Jawaharb) Nehru Technological 
University at Kakinachi. Ananta- 
pur and Hyderabad ns they have 
gtHid laboratories, libraries and 
cHimpctcni professors In the sub¬ 
jects. The rcsearclt. develop¬ 
ment and iralninc facilities of 

B.RH.L.. EC.LL.. N.F.C, 
B.D.L.. I.D.L. may be 
shared by the technology wing to 
mutual benefit. The excellent 
infrastructure available in Hydera¬ 
bad provides good facilities for 
sandwich and inplanl training 
courses for tcciinology students. 

The ame for higher ecfucafion 
may be contained'" if both the 
Central and the State Govern¬ 
ments make it a policy not to give 
any wefghtage lo higher qualifica¬ 
tions in their recruitment. The 
right to education may be allow¬ 
ed up to high school classes and 
thereafter be made selective, Ex- 
pension of higher t^ucation 
must not be left to political neces¬ 
sity but to practical utility. Our 
methods and pbns must be con¬ 
sistent with our bullock cart eco¬ 
nomy — that gels crushed under a 
Rolls Royce administration. 
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PRTOCIPLES FOR 

POLICY MAKING 

A concise document has re¬ 
cently been made public thal bids 
fair to stimulate wider thinking 
and discussion. This is PoVtcies 
jor Jnnoxation <mti Research 
and Development in Eilucathn, a 
distillation by the OECD Educa¬ 
tion Committee, Paris, of its 
findings after a number of years 
of detailed work and of results 
more recently obtained by the 
Centre foi Educational Research 
and Innovation, according to 
HE Bulletin. 

It starts by pointing out that 
educational change persued as an 
objective policy is a complex 
process generated by many forces, 
and that the basic motivation for 
most of it has been as much social 
as educational. It is therefore 
part of a government's fulfilment 
of its political responsibility to 
orient the process of such change. 
How it chooses to intervene will 
differ between countries but the 
first objective must, surely, be 
the common one of creating an 
environment in which schools, uni¬ 
versities and the like are able to 
innovate and to define a strategy 
for educational development that 
allows direction and priorities to 
be established. 


CREATING THE NECES¬ 
SARY ENVIRONMENT 


Here, as the Committee sees it, 
the policy concern is for three 
aspects in particular. First, parti¬ 
cipation — on which a conti> 
nuing process of healthy change 
depends. Here there is a need to 
define the autonomy (as well as 
the authority and responsibility) 
of headmasters and of teachers, 
the mechanism and extent of stu< 
d^t participation and the means 
of parental and community in¬ 
volvement. Secondly, modifica¬ 
tion in pedagogic^ arrange¬ 
ments to make change possible. 


Thirdly, explicit definition of the 
limits within which the school can 
innovate, and the provision of 
enabling powers, means and sup¬ 
porting services. 


A STRATEGY FOR 
_ DEVELOPMENT 

Given a policy for social change, 
a strategy for the correspond¬ 
ing development of educa¬ 
tion is indispensable. for 
in most developed countries edu¬ 
cation is the largest single orga¬ 
nised activity in the social field. 
The expression of this will vary, 
of course, with national constitu¬ 
tions. Where, for instance, politi¬ 
cal authorities do not. on grounds 
of principle, intervene in the con¬ 
tent of education it will declare 
itself in terms of inputs (e.g. allo¬ 
cation of resources) and outputs 
(c.g. examination requirements) 
—as in the United Kingdom. 

There is need, therefore, for 
all countries to devise ade¬ 
quate means for involving the 
community ai large in discussions 
about the future of their educa¬ 
tion systems. 


INSIDE THE SCHOOL 

As examples of important edu¬ 
cational changes implemented as 
part of broader social policies, 
the Committee cites the intro¬ 
duction of '‘comprehensive" sys¬ 
tems in several countries and 
moves towards greater equality 
of educational opportunity. Here 
it is essential for central govern¬ 
ments, and a number of their 
Ministries, to be involved. Such 
changes cannot be brought about 
by the education system on its 
own. When, however, it comes to 
innovation within the school con¬ 
cerning matters like curriculum, 
teaching methods, materials, eva¬ 
luation, it is rare for central 
authorities to take the initiative. 
Nevertheless, the innovative pro¬ 
cess can scarcely make headway 


without the active support of the 
state administrative machine. 


WAGE OF RESEARCH 
& DEVELOPMENT 

Policies for researdt and de¬ 
velopment in education cannot 
sensibly be adopted until these 
same strategies for educational 
change have been defined by the 
political authority. Thereafter, 
the Committee concludes, public 
support for R and D should be 
pluralistic ideally going to govern¬ 
ment agencies for mission-oriented 
research.to the country's scientific 
agencies for the advancement 
of relevant knowledge, and to the 
universities. There is no case for 
concentrating educational Rand 
Dina single institution, although 
in some countries it may be neces¬ 
sary to have a central body for 
establishing priorities and ensur¬ 
ing co-ordination. 


SOME BASIC 

NECESSITIES 


Education should be viewed in¬ 
creasingly in its social service 
function; ways must be organised 
whereby the demand for educa¬ 
tional change can express itself 
and be formulated in a truly 
broad M>ciul context; the school 
must be related lo. but not domi 
nuied by. the surrounding com¬ 
munity; changing demands must 
be met by an org;mised process of 
dcvelopntem that lakes qualita¬ 
tive aspects fully into account; 
new mechanisms of participation 
and decision-making must be 
devised to include the clientele, 
the supplying professions and the 
public authorities; information to 
Lhc public about educational 
options and issues must be 
improved; the evaluation of edu¬ 
cational experiments should be 
fostered and no single group 
should have a monopoly of pro¬ 
cedures or results; public autho¬ 
rities should be responsible for 
assisting the diffusion and transfer 
of innovations nationally and, 
when appropriate, internationally. 
Without such effort, the Commi- 
tee finds it difficult to expect any 
serious take-off in the field of 

educational innovation. 
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BOOKS 


The £docati<Hial Sitofttion in 
OECD Member Countries: ARe- 
▼iew of Traids and Priority 
Issues for Policy. 

OECD, Paris 1974 
Price S2.2S, £0.90: Pages 68 
THIS report inaugurates a new 
activity of the OECD Education 
Committee — the publication 
every other year of a “Review of 
Educational Trends'" that will pro¬ 
vide an analytical pictui^ of edu¬ 
cational growth and the main 
policy problems confronting 
OECD member countries. 

The present issue underlines 
the fact that education is becom¬ 
ing increasingly involved in a 
wider range of objectives than in 
the past; in policies for the care 
of very young children (particu¬ 
larly those who arc disadvantag¬ 
ed); in the provision of services to 
the family in the context of the 
emancipation of women; in social 
equity and the redistribution of 
income; in the elective udjast- 
ment of young people to working 
life; in the flexibility of the labour 
force; in community action to 
influence the rapidly changing 
social and natural environment: 
and in the adjustment of individu¬ 
als to new roles as their pattern 
of life changes. 

U recommends that educational 
policies be more closely related to 
other policies of governments if 
these new social and economic 
objectives are to be effectively 
pursued. There must also be a 
Strategy of Development. A 
crucial issue for the 1970s, for 
example, is the proper balance in 
the allocation of resources as bet¬ 
ween the extension and the streng¬ 
thening of the basic education 
systems, the continued expansion 
of higher education, and the de¬ 
velopment of new services. 

Part One of the report covers 
the growth in student enrolment 
and teacher supply with a sta¬ 
tistical analysis of the rapid edu¬ 
cational expansion and the im¬ 
portant changes in the structure 


of enrolments over the 1960s. 
In many cases government deci¬ 
sions on the supply of educational 
services represented a response to 
demand pressures from parents 
and students. In turn, a very 
powerful influence behind the 
post-war upsurge in private de¬ 
mand for education has been the 
accelerated growrth in real in¬ 
comes. But the relationship here 
is a complex one. 

Considering some of the prob¬ 
lems in Higher Education, the 
repon concludes among other 
things that greater equality of 
access cannot be tackled in isola¬ 
tion but calls for remedial mea¬ 
sures at all levels. 

The second part of the report 
analyses a number of factors that 
have influenced the rapid in¬ 
crease in expenditure during the 
1960s and examines possible fu¬ 
ture changes in cost structure. 
U is also foreseen that an impor¬ 
tant pressure on resources will 
come from the expected rapid de¬ 
velopment of the ‘'peripheral'' 
forms of education such as on- 
the-job training, adult education 
and pre-primary education. Part 
Three is no less important. It 
reviews the changes that have 
taken place in educational struc¬ 
tures over the last 20 years and 
in the quality of education, con¬ 
sidering such mattersas the evolu¬ 
tion of national systems, cuiricu- 
lum relevance, changes in the 
teaching force, improvements in 
school buildings and the emer¬ 
gence of new structures for re¬ 
search, development and inno¬ 
vation. What emerges is the ex¬ 
tent to which the quantitative de¬ 
velopments described earlier in 
the report call for carefully 
thought out policies for qualita¬ 
tive change. 

Stable Roles: Skience aad 

Social Ttansmissloo: 

OECD Paris 1974 
Price $2.50 £2; Pages. 62 

CERl is in the process of de¬ 


veloping a co-operative scientific 
programme for the learning scien¬ 
ces. Stable Rules provides the 
basic document for this. It refers 
to five areas of research, each 
one concentrating on one or more 
aspects (human, phylogenetic, 
mechanical) of a general theory 
of learning. These are the socio¬ 
logy of learning, experimental 
ethnography, language and in¬ 
fancy, ethological studies, 
and theoretical models cf 
learning. 

This text is a first step towards a 
prospectus of research on non¬ 
school, non-verbatim “natural” 
learning. It addresses itself to 
the question of how children, and 
adults, learn from fragmentary 
evidence: what accounts for the 
stability with which language and 
other skills are acquired? The 
central idea is that the rules and 
strategics employed are. on the 
whole, negative: that the exercise 
of a skill is more a matter of 
recognising when something goes 
wrong and correcting it tiun of 
knowing how to make it go right 
in the first place. 

But what must the me¬ 
chanisms for learning and are 
skill be like; what rules obe¬ 
yed? (a) They must be stable 
resistant to perturbations and de- 
fonnations, (^) they must be 
mechanisms of retrieval, not of 
generation and are likely to be of 
a negative form, (c) they are sub- 
optimal. that is. they do not say 
what is “best”, but only what is 
“good enough"—they reduce un¬ 
certainty and cut losses, (d) there¬ 
fore they operate by discrete 
choices and are projected into a 
linear sequence (we can only 
think of one thing at a time). 

A number of tlw new innova* 
tive areas of study discussed in this 
document are already being pur¬ 
sued by working parties set up 
within the Learning Sciences Pro¬ 
gramme. D 
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}^<Htn<L Up 


Ban on teachers political 
activities 


Bihar 

The Government of Bilmr lias 
decided to reorganize and demo¬ 
cratise university bodies in a 
bid to impose strict discipline 
in the academic and administra¬ 
tive working of educational insti¬ 
tutions in the State, according to 
official sources. It also contem¬ 
plates to ban the political activi¬ 
ties of teachers. 

The ‘code of conduct* pn‘.s- 
cribed in the draft of *'thc Bihar 
Universities Bill. 1974“, which 
would replace the Ordinance pro¬ 
mulgated in 1972. taking over the 
management of the universities, 
clearly and categorically suiys: 
“Every teacher shall not actively 
participate in any political agita¬ 
tion and shall not be a member of 
any political party." The draft 
Bill, likely to be enacted scon, 
also bans teachers' participation 
in organizations on “religious, 
caste, personal or group" lines and 
prohibits them from undertaking 
any private tuition of candidates 
to “gain either directly or in- 
directly." 

A.cceptifig the recommendations 
of the University Reforms Com¬ 
mittee headed by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Bihar Univer- 
sity, Mr Zawar Hussain, the Gov¬ 
ernment has created a few new 
posts of officers in the University 
and reorganized the University 
bodies to give due representation 
to teachers, students and non¬ 
teaching staff. Among the new 
posts created are Pro-Vice-Chan- 
cellor and Dean of Students' 
Welfare. 


Karnataka 

Teachers and other employees 
in private colleges and schools 
in Karnataka have been barred 
from indulging in p >hticat 
activities or particip.iiing in 
demonstrations against the Gov¬ 
ernment. Tills bar has been im¬ 
posed through an amendment to 
the Grant in-Aid Code. Any vio¬ 
lation of this order will auiomuti- 
cally lead to the stoppage of the 
portion of the grant to insii- 
lutions covering the wages of such 
employees. 

A Government spokesman tojj 
pressmen that this prohibiiion Was 
considered essential to cnlorcc 
di 5 ciplinc in educational iniisiu- 
tions and to malain standards. 
He said that this bar already 
existed in respect of Government 
colleges and schools, as also in llic 
colleues of Ihc Bangalore Univer¬ 
sity. " What had been done now 
was only to extend its application 
to private educational iiisiitulions. 

Orissi 

Teachers and staff of aided 
schools and colleges in Orissa 
will neither have the freedom 
of political association, nor 
have the unfeltcrcd freedom 
of expression. Such restrictions 
already exist in the Goycrnmeiti- 
run educational instUuiions. 

According to the modified edu¬ 
cation rules, as recommended by 
the all-party committee and accep¬ 
ted by the State Government, in 
lotOt “they shall not be members 
of any political or communal party 


U.A.E. President 
visits AMU 

Hi.s HKriiNtss Sheikh Zayed 
Bin Sultan Al-Nuhyati, President 
of U.A.E., was accorded tremen¬ 
dous ovation by the Aligarh 
Muslim University students on 
his arrival at Aligarh. 

Prof. A.M. Khusro. Vice Chan¬ 
cellor. while welcoming him at the 
A.M.U, Students* Union meeting, 
dccbuvd amidst thunderous ap¬ 
plause iltal His Highness had offe¬ 
red to meet all expenses needed 
for starting a new course in Petro¬ 
leum and ( (icmical Engineering 
for which a department of College 
w*>uld be established in the name 
of His Highness. 

Mr. Ahmad Kh dTa Al-Siiwcidi. 
Xlinislcr of f-iTeigu APair.s of 
U.A.L'., spL-aking on behalf of 
H's Highness Sheikh Zayed Bin 
Suh.in Al-Nahyiin. said that they 
were happj tv> sec the Aligarh 
Mushnt University which playetl 
an imporiani pan uoi only in the 
Indian sub-coaiiiuni but aUo in 
ihe e;>;jre vvo/ld. He uJso rdrered 
facilities t'f job', in hi^ country to 
the deserving siudcnis of .A.M.U. 

A welcome address was pre¬ 
sented 10 His lliglincss by the 
President of the A M.IJ. Siu- 
denis Union. Mr. Ohulam Mursil 
Khan. The lifo-mcmhership of 
the A.M U. Students Union was 
conferred on His Highness at the 
reception meeting. 

Earlier, on their arrival by heli¬ 
copter which landed on University 
Cricket grounds they were re¬ 
ceived. among others, by Na'vab 
of C:hhaturi. C'luinccUor,: Prof. 
A.M. Khusro, Vice-Chancellor; 
Prof, Mohd, Shaft. P.V.C,; 
District Magistrate and the 
S.S.P. of Aligarh. 


and they shall not, except with the 
previous sanction of the manag¬ 
ing committee or the governing 
body, own wholly or in part, edit 
or mitnage a newspaper, magazine 
or periodical publication, literary 
magazines or journals. School ano 
college magazines or associations 
connected with teachers have, 
however been kepi out of the pur¬ 
view of the rule. 
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Telecom, Centre 
at Ghaziabad 

INDIA will have an advanced 
level telecommunication train¬ 
ing centre with $1.3 million 
assistance from the International 
Telecommunication Union, a 
specialised agency of the United 
Nations. 

The Centre will offer modern 
and advanced training facilities in 
telecommunications to engineers 
and senior technicians from India 
and from other countries in the 
ECAre region. 

To be located at GhaziabadT 
about 20 kilometres from Dehli, 
it would meet the long-term re¬ 
quirements of training personnel 
in sophisticated techniques in 
lerrestial telecommunications. 

The foundation stone of the 
centre, in which India’s contri¬ 
bution is estimated at Rs 10 mil¬ 
lion. was to be laid on February 5 
by the ITU secretary-general Mr 
Mohammed Mill. 

Students on Delhi 
Varsity bodies 

DELHI University students will 
henceforth have a say in ucudcinic 
matters. Electoral colleges com¬ 
posed of rcsearcli. post-graduate 
and undergraduate students will 
elect five representatives to the 
Academic Council. The student 
representatives will comprise one 
research, two post-graduate and 
two undcr-graduate students. 

The first electoral college, num¬ 
bering 88 students, will be com¬ 
posed of students registered for 
the Ph.D. degree during the last 
two years. Not more than three 
students from each department 
have secured the highest marks 
amongst those registered for the 
degree arc eligible. 

Three regular students each 
from different departments and 
faculties willcompprisethc second 
electoral college to elect two post¬ 
graduate representatives. This 
electoral college will number 175 
students whose eligibility will 
be determined on the basis of the 
mark! obtained by them at the 


examination which nttitled them 
for admission to the post-graduate 
course. 

The third electoral college num¬ 
bering 116 will again be composed 
of three students each from diffe¬ 
rent departments. Comprehensive 
rules have been laid down to deter¬ 
mine the eligibility of the members 


of each electoral college. 

The rules also provide for de¬ 
barring students convicted of a 
criminal offence, or for an act 
of a criminal offence, or for an 
act of a coercive nature or for us¬ 
ing unfair means in the examina¬ 
tion, from being an electoral col¬ 
lege member. 


World Hindi Comention 

Make Hindi Elastic 


THE Prime Minister called upon 
lovers of Hindi to make all-out 
effort s to remove doubts about the 
language among the non-Hindi 
speaking people of the country, 
and urged scholars and writers to 
make Hindi simpler, elastic and 
more useful for the daily needs 
oft lie people. 

Inaugurating the World Hindi 
Convention at Nagpur. Mrs. 
Gandhi said it was a mistake to 
think (hat India would have one 
language and one religion. 

*‘Ours is a land of multi-langu¬ 
ages and nuiUi-religions and it 
will continue to be so in the years 
to come." Cl was because of this 
that the Hindi-speaking people 
should accept all the regional 
languages of the country as na¬ 
tional languages and Hindi as the 
‘Tashtra-sanipark bhasha” (link 
language), she added. 

The Prime Minister commended 
the role played by trade and com¬ 
merce and films in promoting 
Hindi and said it was not enough 
that the language should be "a 
good enough medium for writing 
prose. A good language should be 
equally useful in commerce and 
industry, science and technology. 

“W'c must try to make Hindi a 
“jeevant bhasha” (dynamic langu¬ 
age)/’ Mrs. Gandhi said and re¬ 
ferred to the Rig Veda wherein it 
is said that one should keep one's 
windows open for languages to 
become rich and dynamic. 

She pointed out that while 
Hindi did not enjoy state patro¬ 
nage in its early period of growth, 
the bnguage was firmly rooted 


Indira Gandhi 

among the people who nurtured 
iisgrowththroughthe ages. There 
was no harm now in borrowing 
words from English and other 
languages of the world to enrich 
Hindi. 

The Prime Minister praised the 
Rastrabhasha Praehar Samiti 
for taking pains to organise the 
convention, and warmly welcomed 
the foreign delegates participating 
in it. 

Mrs. Gandhi said while there 
was plenty of devotional litera¬ 
ture in Hindi, there was a dearth 
of original writing in this langu¬ 
age on scientific and technical sub¬ 
jects. This was a shortcoming 
ihut must be removed speedily. 
Translations, no matter how good, 
could never be a substitute for 
original works. 

India’s first 
Microcomputer 

V/HA.T is claimed to be India's 
first microcomputer, weighing less 
than 5.5. kg. whose applications 
cover vital areas of basic and 
applied research was formally 
launched recently. 

The former Director-General of 
the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Dr. Atma 
Ram, launched the computer at 
New Delhi by pressing its key. 

The computer, called Moscal 
1080 PS, can calculate the weight 
of the tiniest mass like the atom 
as well as that of the earth or 
another planet on the basis of 
available data. 
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Medicare in India 
inadequate 


PROGRESS in medicare, medi¬ 
cal education, research and pre¬ 
ventive and social medicine in the 
past 28 years has been tardy and 
substandard. Prof. Hari Vaishnava 
said in his presidential address 
to the 31)th annual conference 
of the Association of Physicians 
held at BangaJore. 

Lack of sincere and persistent 
eiforts to improve, tolerance of 
sttUns quo and apathy — rather 
than paucity of funds — were res¬ 
ponsible for inadequate medicare 
in the country, he said. 

How are the mission hospitals 
(Ramakrishna and Christian mis¬ 
sions) able to provide better care 
despite their limitations of money 
and power? he asked. 

Dr. Vaishnava wanted the sys¬ 
tem of giving free medical care 
to all to be changed. “We shall 
have to rob Peter to pay Paul. Let 
people pay according to their ca¬ 
pacity. Free ofeharge service will 
be to those who cannot afford.'* 

ft was aparadox (hat on the one 
hand a patient in the outdoor de¬ 
partment of a hospital did not get 
more than five minutes' attention 
even from a junior doctor while 
on the other, a large number of 
young doctors were without pro¬ 
per jobs. 

On medical education. Prof. 
Vaishnava said that despite much 
deliberation, the pattern of edu¬ 
cation had hardly changed. The 
curriculum had remained unal¬ 
tered. Subjects like paediatrics 
did not hnd their rightful place at 
the undergraduate level. The 
whole teaching system was exami¬ 
nation-oriented. A large number 
of teachers had not set high 
ethical and academic standards. 
Their merit was measured largely 
by the money they earned. 

Because of substandard perfor¬ 
mance, he said, many young 
Inditm deotors had been subjected 
to criticism and ridicule in many 
countries some of which had dere¬ 


cognised Indian degrees, the latest 
country being Singapore. 

Prof. Vaishnava remarked that 
despondency seemed to have en¬ 
gulfed the medical profession. Cli¬ 
ques, groupism and personal ri¬ 
valries had further stalled pro¬ 
gress. Private practice done with¬ 
out scruples and callousness in 
public institutions had at times 
lowered (he prestige of the medical 
profession. 

The Karnataka Governor. Mr. 
Mohan Lat Sukhadia and the 
Health Minister. Mr H. Siddavee- 
rappa. suggested to the conference 
to discuss how the gap in medical 
relief between urban and tural 
areas could be bridg^. They also 
wanted the conference to bestow 
attention on the increasing cost of 
medicines and the problem of 
spurious drugs. 

International Hindi 
Academy 

MR. JAGJIVAN RAM Agricul¬ 
ture Minister, laid the foundation 
stone of the Vishwa Hindi Vidya- 
peeth (International Hindi Aca¬ 
demy) in the campus of the 
Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samiti* 
Ward ha. 

The academy, first of its kind to 
established, is the outcome of the 
four-day world Hindi convention 
which concluded at Nagpur. Its 
object is to raise Hindi from the 
national to the international 
level. 

Father Camille Buckeke (a Bel¬ 
gian residing in India for the past 
40 years and considered to be an 
authority on Ramayana) un¬ 
veiled a statue of Sant Tulsi^s 
on the occasion. 

Speaking on the occasion, Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram said the academy 
should not merely be a centre for 
learning Hindi. Those who gO 
out of this centre should acquire 
the composite culture of India. 


Mr. RiifR said be had doubt 
India alone could save the world 
from any crisis and therefore, 
those who emerged from this 
institution should be imbibed with 
the Indian culture. 

About 4(X> dele^tes who 
attended the world Hindi conven¬ 
tion at Nagpur, also attended the 
function. 

Some of them in their speeches 
supported the demand for making 
Hindi an international language 
and its recognition in the Unit^ 
Nations. 

The Hindi Academy will afford 
facilities to persons from diffc- 
Ifim parts of the world to live and 
learn the Hindi language and lite¬ 
rature in a quiet and peaceful 
atmosphere. 

New cricket bat 
by U.K. firm 

A ''REVOLUTIONARY" new 
cricket bat. used by Australian 
skipper Ian Chappell in the pre¬ 
sent Test scries, is to be put into 
production by Britain’s largest 
manufacturers of cricket bats. 

Gray-Nicolls Ltd., of Roberts- 
bridge. Sussex, who supply bats 
to many of the world's top cricke¬ 
ters. claimed that the design of 
the new bat would "allow ball.s to 
be hit siraigluer and further more 
often." 

The bat has a scooped-oul 
back, which has the effect of dis¬ 
tributing the weight or ''meat” 
of the blade over a wider area. 

**tn the hands of some of the 
world's top players, this new bat 
can be absolutely deadly," saidthe 
British firm's group marketing 
director, Mr. John Gray. ‘‘There 
is Utile doubt that club-level 
batting will be enormously im¬ 
proved. The average club batsman 
hits very few balls off the meat ofa 
conventional bat. With this bat. 
the meaty area has been effective¬ 
ly doubled." 

“It could be the biggest de¬ 
velopment in bat manufacture 
since the introduction of steel 
spring reinforced handles 10 years 
ago, and I am almost certain the 
new bat will turn out to be the 
scourge of bowlers,*' said Mr. 
Gray. 
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More seate for 
Malaysian Students 

FROM 1974-75 onwards 
Malawian students will have more 
seats in Indian Universities. 

This was stated recently by 
Mr Abdul Wahab, Third Secre¬ 
tary, Malaysian High Commis¬ 
sion in India, while participating 
in the three-day convention of the 
All India Malaysian Students’ As¬ 
sociation, held at Madras under 
the auspices of the Madras 
branch. 

One of the subjects discussed 
by the convention was the 
problem of Malaysian students 
returning to their country 
with Indian degrees. While the 
medical and engineering degrees 
of a few Indian Universities are 
recognised by Malaysia, the In¬ 
dian arts degrees have not 
been faring well, and the degree 
holders arc finding diflficuUies in 
the Malaysian job market since 
preference is for holders of Bri¬ 
tish and Australian degrees in 
these subjects “The cost of edu¬ 
cation in India is nearly 50 per 
cent less than in Malaysia" said 
Mr T, Jayabalun, Chairman of 
the Madras branch of the Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr S. Ramachandran, State 
Tran sport Minister, who presided 
Stressed the need for greater co¬ 
operation between the people of 

Assessment Board 
constituted 

THE Government has constituted 
a high-powered board to assess 
educational qualifications under 
the chairmanship of Dr. A.R. 
Kidwai, chairman. Union Public 
Service Commission. 

It will coQsideiT the recognition 
of degrees or diplomas awarded 

Indian and foreign universities, 
higher educational institutions 
and private bodies in humanities, 
sciences, social science, technical 
and professional disciplines (ex¬ 
cept medicine) for the purpose of 
employment under the Central 
government. 


Malaysia and (idia in the scien¬ 
tific and cnltw^ fiohU^ 

Mr Mahomed Mohideen, Prin¬ 
cipal, New College, said that most 
of the 100 and more Malaysian 
students in his college, had shown 
a preference for the biology 
group. Mr K..V. Ramaoathan, 
Regional Representative, Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations, 
and Mr Inbiraj, Chairman of the 
Tiruchi branch of the Associa¬ 
tion, were the other speakers. 

British expert 
visits India 

DR. Ian Janies Saunders, a 
lecturer in physical electronics 
at the University of Lancaster 
(North-West England!, is current¬ 
ly in India on an exchange visit 
jointly sponsored by the British 
Council Division of the British 
High Commission and the Indian 
Univeisity Grants (Commission. 

Dr. Saunders has been based 
at the National Physical Labora¬ 
tory and the Indian Institute ol 
Technology, both in New Delhi. 
While in Delhi he also visited the 
Solid State Physics Laboratory. 

He is also scheduled to visit the 
Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research in Bombay and the 
Department of Physics at Poona 
University. 

Dr. Saunders’ three-month visit 
has been arranged under the 
British Council's Younger Scien¬ 
tists Exchange Scheme for scien¬ 
tists between the ages of 25 and 
35, The scheme involves the ex¬ 
change of 15 natural scientists 
and five social scientists from 
India and Britain each year. 

Quality of human 
environment 

ENGINEERS are tired of talcing 
the blame for what has gone 
wrong with the technological 
world and they want to start sett¬ 
ing matters right. 

Acourseof remedial action has 
been proposed by a meeting on 


environmental aspects of educa¬ 
tion and tsainkg^ fiat ep^eers 
c^d hy Uoesco in Paris in co¬ 
operation with the United Nations 
Environment Programme. 

It drew 17 participants and 
consultants, mainly high-level 
educators and policy-makers in 
the engineering world from a 
broad geographical spectrum: the 
Arab Republic of Egypt, Argen¬ 
tina, Canada, the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany, France, India, 
Japan, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Poland, 
Romania, Sweden, the USSR, the 
United States, the Unitded King¬ 
dom and 2^ire. 

They led their conclusions with 
a ringing statement of principles: 
“Members of the engineering pro¬ 
fession have an irrevocable res- 
pnnsibility to their countries and 
to the world at large in the safe¬ 
guard and improvement of the 
quality of the human environ¬ 
ment. 

“This responsibility stems from 
the role of the engineer as the 
creator of new technology and as 
one of the main decision-makers 
concerning the conditions under 
which this technology is applied 
for the ultimate progress or des¬ 
truction ofhuman society. 

Information 
Storage Course 
by Unesco 

A COURSE intended mainly to 
serve the needs of developing 
countries in the field of informa¬ 
tion storage and retrieval was 
held last year at the Centre of 
Technology Development, Kato¬ 
wice, Poland. 

Organized by UNESCO in 
collaboration with the Polish 
Ministry of Science, Technology 
and Higher Education, the course 
aimed at giving some 20 educa¬ 
tors from developing countries 
information and guidance so that 
they in tiffn can organize intro¬ 
ductory courses on the principles 
of information retrieval. 
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Seminar on inter-regional 
co-operation in S.E. Asia 


THE International Seminar on 
“Intcr-regional Cooperation in 
South and Southeast Asia", which 
concluded at Osmanta University 
recently, resolved to initiate 
action for taking up cross 
country research on at»ut 15 
majorthemes through universities, 
and research institutions in South 
Asia. The Vice-Chancellor of 
Osmania University announced 
that Osmania University will pub¬ 
lish the seminar's proceedings. 

The seminar, hrst of its kind to 
explore Asian regional coopera¬ 
tion themes organised in India 
was jointly sponsored by Osma- 
nia University, UGC. ICSSR; 
UNESCO and Govt, of Andhra 
Pradesh. Dr. Malcolm S. Adisesh- 
aiah, Seminar Chairman, in his 
key-note address emphasised 
the need for exchange of infor¬ 
mation and experience between 
Asian social scientists. 

Osmania's Vice-Chancellor, w'ho 
inaugurated the seminar commen¬ 
ded the collaborative approaclito 
research on socially relevant 
problems for national develop¬ 
ment. Dr. M.S. Gore, Chairman. 
ICSSR, in his presidential ad¬ 
dress pleaded for cross fertilisa¬ 
tion of ideas for mutual benefit of 
Asians. Dr. S. Manzoor Alam. 
Seminar Director observed the 
pragmatic nature of the seminar 
focussing on specific themes. 

In his valedictory address the 
Seminar Chairman, Dr. Adise- 
shiah stressed that multi discipli¬ 
nary approach should contribute 
to the removal of poverty and 
serve as an instrument of demo¬ 
cracy. Thirty participants from 
about ten Asian countries delibe¬ 
rated for three days in two groups 
on ‘‘Process of Planning and 
Implementation**; ‘‘Urbanisation 
and Problems of Regional Deve¬ 
lopment*', ‘‘Problems of Plural 
Societies*’, and “Buraucracy and 
Political Development”. Prof. 
Sharom Ahmat of Malaysia 
served as Vice-Chairman. 


Planninginthcregion, the semi¬ 
nar felt, was loo Wcstem-oricnicd 
and irrelvant to its needs. Bu¬ 
reaucracy, a colonial luingover 
mostly, outdated, should be refa¬ 
shioned to suit the changing pace 
of development. The participants 
felt that as poverty in Asia was 
more an urban phenomenon than 
rural, the question w'heiher the 
world's largest continent was over- 
urbanised should be examined. 
Citing the examples of Thailand 
and Malaysia and their Chinese, 
Indian minorities, etc. the seminar 
stressed the role of multi-ethnic 
and lingual groups in national de¬ 
velopment and integration. 

Among the 25 eminent social 
scientists who attended, eight were 
foreign scholars — Prof. Sliarom 
Ahmat (Malaysia), Or. B.L. Pan- 
diiaraina (Sri'Lanka), Prof. K.S. 
Sandhu (Singapore). Dr. Eva 
Duka Ventura (Philippines), Prof. 
Hiroshi Komni (Japan), Dr. 
Cirindro Pringgodirgd and Mr. 
Suardjoiio Jutiman (Indonesia), 

IFCI endowment 
to Delhi Varsity 

THE Industrial Finance Corpo¬ 
ration of India has made on en¬ 
dowment of R$. 8 lakhs to Dellii 
University for creating a chair in 
industrial management to be 
known as the IFCT visiting Pro¬ 
fessorship in industrial manage¬ 
ment, in the faculty of manage¬ 
ment studies. The Chair has been 
created for promoting advanced 
research and academic work in the 
field of indusiriai management. 

Last month the Ck>rporation 
established ProfessorsJtip in 
management at the Institute of 
Management, Ahmcdabad. 

These Chairs will be financed 
out of the benevolent Reserve 
Fund which was established by 
the Corporation in 1973 out of its 
profits. 


Prof. K.T. Hussain (Banlgla desh) 
and Prof. K.H. Holtcs W Ger¬ 
many). 

The Indian participants were: 
Dr. Msdcolm S. Adiseshinh, Dr. 
Satyeslt Chakraorlhik Prof. CD. 
De^pandc, Dr. M.S. Gore, Prof. 
Rasheeduddin Khan, Mr. K. 
Kundu. Dr. Rashmi Mayur, Mr. 
Ramashray Roy, Dr. Balwanth 
Reddy. Dr. Ratna Naidu and Dr. 
V.K. Bawa and from Osmania 
Dr, S. Manzoor Alam, Prof. 
Gautham Mahthur, Prof. M.A. 
MuUubib and Prof. G. Ram 
Reddy. 


Man in India 

Skull indicate 
earlier date 

THAT man c.xisied in India much 
earlier than hitherto supposed 
has come to light with the recent 
di.scovcrv of a skull, believed to 
be 15.000 w 20.000 years old. 
The skull was found by Mr. V.S. 
Wakankar in May J973 in a river¬ 
side cave in the Narsinghpur dis¬ 
trict of Madhya Pradesh. 

Mr. Wakankar headed an ar¬ 
chaeological survey carried out 
by Vikram University of Ujjan. 
Madhya Pradesh. He said the 
features of the skull clearly indi¬ 
cated an early homo sapiens 
resembling Ncandarthal man of 
the Euro-African continent. 

In another finding, a settlement 
belonging to the Indus Valley 
Civilization had been excavated 
at Eanawali Soria in the Hissar 
district of Haryana. 

The exposed structures provide 
evidence of a well-planned city 
with a grid pattern layout of the 
houses. Dr. Nurul Hassan, Educa¬ 
tion Minister, recently said in the 
Rajya Sabha. 

Typical Harappan pottery, both 
plain and paint^, a few shreds 
of the pre-Harappan fabric, 
weights, a copper hook and a hair¬ 
pin, and terracotta bulls were also 
found. 
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New Research Unit 
at Bradford 

the British Ministry of Over¬ 
seas Development has granted 
nearly £19,000 to help the work 
of the new Disasters Research 
Unit at the University of 
Bradford in Northern England. 
The unit is part of the uni¬ 
versity's Project Planning 
Centre for Developing Countries, 
It will study the occurrence and 
risk of disasters, their econo¬ 
mic effects and the scope for pre- 
cautioas. 

The money from the Ministry 
of Overseas Development will be 
spent on the study of the econo¬ 
mic effects of disasters, with 
particular reference to developing 
countries. It wilf estimate the 
losses suffered by different coun¬ 


tries and regions of the world 
through natural disasten, and 
study the inhibiting effect such 
losses have on development. 


Student Representation 
on Varsity bodies 

THE Bihar Education Minister, 
Dr. Ramraj Prasad Singh, told 
the Press recently that the Cabi¬ 
net Sub-Committee on Education 
has accepted the demand of stu¬ 
dents for giving them represen¬ 
tation on various univeiBity 
bodies. The University Act, he 
said, was being drafted according¬ 
ly. It is expected to come up 
in the next session of the As»im- 
bly. The Committee considered 
the students demands thoroughly 
cottiaincd in a memorandom. 
and conceded to some of them. 


PERSONAL 

Dr. D.Y. Gohokar has taken 
over as Vice-Chancellor of Nag¬ 
pur University w.e.f. January 17, 
1975. 

Shri P.G. Patil has taken over 
us Vice-Chancellor of the Shivaji 
University w.e.f. January 21,1975 
Stui P* Jaganmohan Reddi has 
taken over as Vice-Chancellor of 
Osmania University w.e.f, Jan¬ 
uary 24, 1975. 

Dr. (Sml) Madhuri R.Shah has 
been appointed Vice-Chancellor 
of the SNDT Women’s University. 

Shri D.A. Dabholkar has taken 
over as Vice-Chancellor, of the 
University of Poona. 

Dr N.K. Paiiikkcr has been 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
Cochin University. 


\ 

INDIAN SCHOOL OF MINES 

DHANBAD-826004 I 

Applications invited for the Entrance Examination for admission to its 5-ycar integrated 
progranunc of studies leading lo the award of (a) B.Tech. degrees in Mining Engineering and Petro¬ 
leum Engineering, and (b) M Sc. degrees in Applied Geology and AppUw Geophysics. A B.Sc. 
(Hons) degree in Applied Geology and a B.Sc. degree in Applied Geophysics is awarded after 
successful completion of three years of the 5 years programme. 

The Entrance Examination will be held on 9th and lOth May 1975 at Ahmcdabad, Bangalore, 
Bhopal. Bombay. Baroda. Calcutta. Chandigarh Coimbatore. Cuttack, Delhi, Dhanbad, Digboi, 
Giiuhati, Gudur. Hyderabad, Jaipur, Jodhpur. Keonjhar. Kodarma. Lucknow. Madras, Mu7.afrar- 
pur, Nagpur. Patna, Raipur. Raniganj. Sahdol, Simla. Srinagar. Trivandrum, Waltair. The new 
session will commence on June 30,1975. 

Qualifications: Higher Secondary (Science stream with Chemistry. Mathematics and Physics, 
or in the technical stream) OR Pre-University or equivalent examination (with Physics, Chemis¬ 
try, Mathematics and English) OR Indian School Ccriiiicate Examination (with Mathematics, 
Physics and Chemistry), OR 1M year examination of the 2->car Intermediate OR F.Sc. programme 
(with Physics, Chemistry. Matlicmatics and English). Those who have appeared in the above 
examinations arc also eligible to apply but should submit necessary evidence of having passed the 
qualifying examination by June 2B, 1975. 

Age limit: 20 years for B.Tech. in Petroleum Engineering and 21 years for other program¬ 
mes as on October 1, 1975. The age limit is relaxable by three years for SC/ST candidates. 

Application forms and particulars obtainable @Rs. 3/- by Crossed IPO payable to the 
Registrar, Indian School of Mines, at Indian School of Mines Post Office. 

I Last date for receipt of completed application: 2Z-3-75. 

davp 811 (9)/74 
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Mr. Jagiivan Ram, Union Minister for Agriculture & Irrigation, 
presenting Jawaharlal Nehru Award for outstanding Post-gra* 
duete Research to Or. B. Umanath Rao of I.V.RJ.. for his algnifl. 
cant contribution in the field of Veterinary Virology for the year 


1973, 

A Bundle of 
Contradictions 

SEEN from the eyes of a bureau¬ 
crat at random the Indian today 
is a bundle of contradictions than 
he was in the prc-indcpendcnce 
days. 

A. paper presented to the Indian 
Science Congress sought to bring 
out the contrast in cltaractcr of 
the Indian in the pre and post- 
independence era on the basis of 
a random survey. Three ques¬ 
tions were asked to 60 govern¬ 
ment officials, selected randomly 
in the 24-45 age group. What the 
Indians were like before indepen¬ 
dence? What are they like at 
present? What they will be like 
after 25 years? 

The contrast observed is : The 
Indian was kind then but cruel 
now. communal then but secular 
now. illiterate then but literate 
now. honest then but dishonest 
now, virtuous then but corrupt 
now, artistic and simple then 
but crude and complex now. 
patriotic then but traitorous 
now. 


But the Indian today is more 
active, bravo, strong, violent, 
ferocious and radical than before 
independence. In the next 25 
years he would Iwve more of 
the virtues and vices he has 
today. 

Hooker Award 
for Mathur 

Mr. V.S. Mathur. wheat scien¬ 
tist at the Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute, here lias been 
selected for this year's Hooker 
Award for outstanding agricul¬ 
tural research work. 

With 17 new wheat varieties lo 
his credit, Mr. Mathur has evolv¬ 
ed the maximum number of high- 
yielding wheat varieties released 
by the Central varicial Release 
Committee. The award is particu¬ 
larly for his lates four high yield¬ 
ing varieties, namely, Arjun (HD 
2009), Pratap (1981), Janak (HD 
1982) and Shera (HD 1920), all 
released for the currentrabi crop. 
Mr. Mathur was the breeder of 
the earlier varieties, Hira and 
Motht, also. He had earlier won 
the Borlaug Award also. 


Scientists get Awards 

Outstanding contributions won 
agricultural scieniists awards at 
the hands of Mr. Ja^ivan Ram, 
Union Agriculture Minister, at a 
ceremony in New t^lhi. 

The Jawaharlal Nehru Award 
for post-graduate agricultural re¬ 
search went to Dr. B. Umanath 
Rao for significant contribution in 
the field of veterinary virology. 
Dr. Nitya Nand Paihak (animal 
nutrition). Dr. S. Edision (plant 
pathology), Dr. Satya Parkash 
Yadav( pUnt breeding and gene¬ 
tics) and Dr. Vijay Singh Tomar 
(soil science). 

There were seven recipients of 
the Rafi Ahmed Kidwai Memorial 
Prize for original contributions. 
They were: Dr. Abrar Mustafa 
Khan (nemaiology), Dr. B. P. 
Childyal (agricultural physics). 
Dr. Janardlian Vcnkaiesh Bhat 
(microbiology). Dr. Sourindra 
Mohan Sircar (plant physiology). 
Dr. S.V. Padmanuhhan (plant 
pathotogv) and Dr. Syed Zahoor 
Qasim (fisheries). The prize was 
given posthumously to Dr. S.C, 
Sen for his contributions to sugar¬ 
cane technology'. 

Dr. P. B. Sarkar Endowment 
Prize for outstanding research 
leading to enhanced food produc¬ 
tion went to Dr. K.S. Nundpuri 
(evolution of vegetable varieties) 
and Dr. I..M. Jewsani—(breeding 
and genetics of crop plants 
including cereals, oil-seeds and 
pulses). The pri/c was also 
awarded (posthumously), to Dr 
S. Pradhan for his original find¬ 
ings in funclional morphology. 

Ford Foundation 

THE Ford Foundation, U.S.A. 
has placed a grant of 536,000 
dollars (Rs. 40.2 lakhs) with the 
Tamil Nadu Agricultural Univer¬ 
sity for development of Rural 
Social Sciences. The grant will 
be utilized for strengthening 
teaching and research in social 
sciences. The funds will be 
available for a period of three 
years. The grant provides for 
visiting Professors from India 
and abroad, and collaborative 
research between Tamil Nadu 
Agricultural University and 
other Indian Institutions. 
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PHYSICAL SCIEP^CES. 



MkOanatlcs 

1. Chaturvedi, K. Sharma. A study of Reneralized basic 
hypeiseometnc fun^ions. University of Indore. 

2- Oimra* Narinder Kumar Theory of ballistics. Univer* 
sity of Delhi. 

3. Ramnathan, Yonam. Dynamical weather prediction. 
Naepur University. 

4. Ratnavat, Hariprasad. The problems on the bh^um 
materia]. University of Indore. 

5. Surja Kumari. plastic expansion of a hole in an infinite 
plate. f.r.T.. Delhi. 

6. Tembhare. Dhanpal Jaipal. Flow behind gasdynamic 
and magnetogas dynamic shock waves. Nagpur University. 

Phyiici 

1. Kushwaha, Malkhan Singh. Study of the L^bsorption 

spectra Of rare earth elements: 57 La to 61 Eu*. Vikram Univer¬ 
sity. 

2. Rastogi, Alok Chandra. Structural, electronic and 
optical behaviour of solution grown polyvinylchloride (PVC> 
films. I.I.T., Delhi. 

3. Saksena, Narender Narayan. On K-absorption spectral 
studies of some metal chelates. University of Indore. 

4. Sharma. S.K. Deformation, pairing and the elective 
interactions. Gujarat University. 

5. Srivastava, Shyam Bihari. Study of positron annihi¬ 
lation in solids. Vikram University. 

6. Venkata Reddy, Kudumula. An EPR study of elec¬ 

tronic structure and symmetry of some molecular paramagne¬ 
tic species in alkali halide crystals. Delhi. 

Chenustry 

1. Agarwal, Saroj. Mechanism of hydrolysis of organic 
phosphates: Hydrolysis of thymyl orthophosphates. Jiwaji 
University. 

2. Anand, Subhash Chander. Interactions of Dl-and tri- 
valent metal cations with triphosphate. University of Delhi. 

3. Awasthi, Pramod Kumar. Non<quilibrium thermo- 
dynamic studies on the transport processes in claywater system. 
ICinpur University. 

4. Chawla, Har Mohinder Lai. Chemical components 
of the flowers of Dilbergia volubtlis (C-Glycosides of isofla- 
vones) and effect of chelation on IR carbonyl frequency of some 
groups of polyphenols. University of Delhi. 

5. Chowdhary, Sushma. H:^roIysis of organic phos¬ 
phates : Hydrolysis of tribroinophcnyl phosphates. Jiwaji 
University. 

6. Kelkar, Arvind. Studios of complexes formed by quin- 
quevalent vanadium and some organic compounds. University 
of Indore. 

7. Patil, Prahlad Vasudeo. Slrucmral and electrical 
properties of some mixed metal oxides. Nagpur University. 

8. Purnanand. Mechanism of hydrolysis of organic 
phosphate insecticides: Hydrolysis of njtro naphthyl phos¬ 
phates. Jiwaji University. 

9. SaLyanarayana, Kodda. Studies on organic reagents 
used in inorganic analysis. Ravishankar University, 

10. Shanbhag, Mohan Ramanath. Studies in fatty acids. 
Kamatak University. 

ll.Sharnuu Shambhudayal. Studies in kinetics of halo- 
genation of substituted aromatic ketones. Jiwaji University. 

12. Sindhu, Prithiwant Sin^. Interactions of some sili¬ 
cate nunerals with acid, base and phosphate. University of 
Delhi. 

13. Subba Rao. Studies on the hydrolysis of hydroxamic 
acids. Ravishankar University, 

14. Syed Kazhn Immajn. Effect of oral chemical contra¬ 
ceptive compounds on the biochemistry of the uterus and fallo¬ 
pian tube of rhesus mmikeys, Mac^ Mulatta. Kanpur Univer¬ 
sity. 

,15. Tambe, Shashikant. Kinetics and mediaoisni of 
cerium (iv) perchlorate (ceric perchlorate) ewidation of some 
organic compounds. University of Indore. 

,16. Verma, K.K. Studies on some organic reactions. 
University of Jabalpm. 


Earth Scieftces 

1. Chavadi, Veerappa Chanbasappa. Geology of the 
nufic and the other associated rocks of Savantavadi Area, 
Ratnagiri District, Maharashtra State. Kamatak UnivCTsity. 

Engineering Sc Technology 

1. Mtaa, Vibhuti Narain. Studies on the pre-ieduction of 
manganese ores. Nagpur University. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Biocbeinlfttry 

1. Tarwadi, Shashikant Jagannath. Studies on algal bac¬ 
terial symbiosis in high rate oxidation ponds using oscitlatoria 
sp. M.S. University of Baroda. 

2. Upadhyay, Chandrakant Mohanlal. Effects of dietary 
variations on bone composition in rats. M.S. University of 
fiaroda. 

Anthropology 

1. Ghosh. Pradip Kumar. Morphological variability of 
human chromoson^es in two Indian populations; Rajputs and 
Punjabis with special reference to Y chromosome. University 
of Delhi. 

Boianv 

1. Bitjuj. Adi'esh. Studies of air spora of Nagpur. Nagpur 
University. 

2. Kate. Usha Rajeshwar. Study of Deccan intertrappean 
flora and microflora from India. Nagpur University. 

3. Lakshmiv K. Cytological and ensbryological .studies in 
families. amarylUdaceac and Tiliaceac. Andhra University. 

4. Ramrao, K B. Ecology and life history of hypnea. 
Saurashira University. 

Zoology 

t. Chjntawar, Bnlwani Vishwanaihrao. Studies on the 
biology of Indoplanobis exusius. Maraihwada University. 

2. Jeev^yi, inuyatullah Hutiirt. Devclc^mcm of the foetal 
membrane and placeniation in the Indian lead-nosed bat, 
Hipposideros speoris (Schneider*. Nagpur Unis'crsity. 

i. Kaja, Janaktram. Studies on systematic^ and on some 
aspects ecology of fresh water csturainc and terrestrial mol¬ 
luscs. >Utdhra Univcr«ty. 

4. Kasichayanula. Vecrabhadra Rao. Reproduction in 
the rhinolopiud bat, Rhinolophus rouxi (Jemminck). Nagpur 
Universily. 

.*>. Kulkami. prakash Prabhakar Rao. b'.udies on Indian 
homoptera with special reference lu aphididae from Maraih- 
wada. Maraihwada University. 

6. Madre. Vasant Eknaih. Studies on flagellale parasites 
of amphibians and reptiles. Maraihwada University. 

7. Mikkilineni. Jyoti Siibbamo. Some aspects of physio¬ 
logy of prawA, Caridina websri. Mnrathwada Universily. 

8. Mudkhedc, Laxman Marotuao. Some biological as¬ 
pects of fresh water clam, Carhicula I'cgularis. .Marathwada 
University. 

9. Muley. Eknath Vishnupant, Biology of the snail, 
Malania scaibra. Maraihwada Univeraty. 

10. Peter, M. George. Studies on the pelagic polychaetes 
of the Indian Ocean with special reference to their taxonomv. 
abundance and distribution. University of Kerala. 

11. Promod Kumar. Ncuro-anatoi^ and histrology of the 
heart iH'smne fresh water teleosts, Jiwaji University. 

12. S^apur, Srinivas Kishanrao. Studies on the Gonads 
of Rorux o’^nophlyclis. Rana tigrina and Biifo melanosticlu-s 
(amphibia) with refeieac: to steroidogenic cellular sites. Karna- 
lak University. 

13. ^vastava. Shri Ram. Laboratory studies on the taiw- 
worms and screening of antihelrainthic drugs. Kanpur Univer¬ 
sity, 

14. Surendra Kaur Diwansingh. Biology of the gastropod. 
VivqxarDio bsngalensis. Maraihwada University. 

15. VasaJ, Sudhir. Experimental studies on the influence 
of ph^operiod and temperature on the c^roductive cycle of 
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the female catfish* Heteroiuieustes fos^is (Bloch). Uaiversity 
ofDeltd. 

AgrioiKare 

]. Mathur* Radha Saran. Studies on the mkrobiologka) 
decomposition of organic residues in soil and their 
importance. Kanpur University. 

2. Pandey, Suresh Chander. Studies on fungal leaf spot 
diseases of sorghum. Kanpur 'University, 

SOCUL SCIENCES 


2. Jain, hkdeijit. Bhartiya dar^n ko A^iarya Umawati 
kee den. Jiwidi University. 

3. Mukhopadhyay. Ananda Mohan. A ccmiparativt study 
in the Fkasaran^ Vaisnavi^ and Gaudiya Vaisimvism of 
Bengal. Oauhati Univenity. 

4. Pandev. Nirmah. Smikhya aur Vedant ka tulnatmak 
adhyayan. Kanpur University. 

5. Pant, Meenakshi. Smrilikalcen aparadh avam dand 
vyavastha. Jiwaji University. 

tfimn 


Paydmlogy 

1. Gao^padhyaya. Prasuit Kumar. Social intelligence 
and its reUdoQdiip with abstract and mechanical iatelligoice. 
M.S. University of Baroda. 

2. Kanpur. Krishan Das. The personality of anti-manage¬ 
ment emplt^ees in industry. Kanpur Untv'crsity. 

Economics 

1. Gopala Rao. Hirithotlukerc Subl«nna. Regulated 
markets and agricultural prices: A case study of r^utated 
markets in Bombay and Karnataka. Kacnatak Unweruty. 

2. Parekh, Gajender Kumar. Madhya Pradesh kcc suti 
vastra milon mein viniyojan tatha labh ka vishkshan. Vikram 
University. 

3. Rama Rao, Sakshi. Kinancine municipalities in Andhra 
Pradesh with particular rererenco to some selected municipali¬ 
ties. Andhra Univernty. 

4. Sharma, Rameshwar Dayal. Bharat kc arthik vikas mein 
vedeshi sahayog : Loha, ispat, rosayan. automobile udyogon 
ke viihesh sandacblt mein. Vikmni University. 

5. Steotha. Jainarayan Sit^h. Rc^onal variation in agri¬ 
cultural development and produciion in .Madhya Pradesh. 
University of Lodoce. 

6. Subbarao, Kalanidhi. Market structure in Indian agri¬ 
culture : A study of the economic efl'ciency of paddy/ctcc mar¬ 
keting system in West Oodavary Dislnci, Andhra Pradesh. 
University of Delhi. 

Coounerce 

1. Bahcli, Ramesh B. The cotton textile tnill industry in 
India. University of Indore. 

2. Vardaiu, M.S. Undeevk-riting of capital issues in India. 
Jiwaji University. 

Law 

1. Mani* V.S. Procedure before intcrnaiional tribunal: 
A study in contentious and advisory proceedings. Jawaharial 
Nehru University. 


1. Bansal, Ramcharaslal. Makhan La) Chaturvedi kec 
kawa bhasha ka adbyayaii. Jiwaji University. 

2. Dwivrdi. Ram Shanker. Hindi aur Bangla sahilya kc 
saundarya bodh ka tulnatnmk adhyaan : Ntrala aur Ravindra 
kc vishesh sandarbh kc antargat. Kanpur University. 

3. Kaul, Kridina. Kashnuri krishna kavya tatha pushti- 
margeeya Hindi Krishna kavya ka tulnatmak adhyayan. Univer¬ 
sity of Delhi. 

4. Mahamuni, Bhaskar Canesh. A comparative study of 
trends in Hindi and Marathi short stories alter independence 
period 1947-67. Marathwada University. 

5. Mahendra. Satyavaii. Paryay viparayay kosh ka adhya- 

yan aur u«ka rnnhatav'. Jiunji University. 

6. Patnaik, Subhash C'handra. Ailhunik Hindi kavya ntcin 
vyuktKadi pravriti ka vikus aur Anchal kc kavya ka anusheelan. 
Nagpur University. 

7. Sajapnrknr, Usha Gangodhurraiv. Hindi rilikavya mein 
sauiularya bodh. Nagpur University. 

H. Sharnu. Manoranui. The aili>tic trends in the poetry 
of Mahadevi. Marathwada University. 

9. Sbnrma. Nai.'vyan Vbhnudail. Hindi nicin atmakotha 
sahilya. Marathwada University. 

lU. Vanshilal. Saiyvvrat. Rashttvi bhasha mir rashtrulipi ; 
Seemoycn aur samasyaycn. Ntarathwada UnK'crsjty. 

L'rify 

I. f-aroooui. Zakir Hus.v;un. (Jasaid-c-Urdu Aghiizaur 
irtiqa. Naepur University. 

2. Mohammad Na/.ir. Niyaz Patohpuri; Life and works. 
Nagpur University, 

Mwaihi 

1. Dolkc. Giincsb Mahadco- Naiidre virdiit Rikniani 
swayumver, Nagpur University. 

Tamil 

1. fialasubratnanian. V.T. Religious and literary develop- 
nicnis of Tamil Nad during the Dark Age, 250 A.D.-bOO A.D. 
University of Madras. 


PuUic Adadidstmtioo 

1. Saluja, Naiinder. Role of civil services in Indian arhni- 
nistration since ind^ndence. Ravishankar University. 

2. Mitira, Rathindra Nath. Governors in Indian consU- 
tutiofl. Ravishankar University. 

EdueatiMi 

1. Naidu, Vartaxmu Career orientation and profcsskmal 
preparation among the women teacher trainees of the collets 
of education in Madhya Pradesh. Ravishankar University. 


Tt'Uigu 

1. Mrulyiuijaya Ruo, Jonnalog^idda. Vyasa Oharatam, 
nannayya parishikaramu. Andhra University. 

Gujarati 

1. Maru, R.C. Kavi Sayanji Jhula and his works. Sau* 
rushtra University. 

History 


HUMANITIES 


Literature 


English 

X. Jahagirdar, Cfaandrashekhar Jagannathrao. The theme 
of alienation in J.D. Salinger, Saul Bellow and Bernard Malo- 
mud. Marathwada University. 


Stmskrit 

1. Dave, Kantila) Ramdianker. Upaoidiadomaii 


lhala Dyanasty in 
1948. Murashtra 


the 


Sardar Patel University. 


1. Acharya, l.N. A history of rule of 
Saurashtra from Urpaldev Makawana to 
University. 

2. Bhatt, Udai Shankar. Yasho Verma evaro unka kal. 
University of Jabalpur. 

3. Datta, Bircndra Nath. Study of the folk culture of 
Gosipara District, Assam. Gauhati University. 

■Kamble, Bharma Rama. Caste and philosoidiy in pre- 
s^. Marathwada University. 

Sneh. The Indian Ic^slature 1909-1920. 
iversity^QQtnii. 

6. Sbarm^H,R. Hindu vivah kee uipali. Unhreraity of 
y Jabalpur. 
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CURRENT documentation IN EDUCATION 

during fIvuAiV tS7S 

HKJCATK^^W* WIffXWOPHlf ''l1KdO;tit<yo^nelfdayscbo(ri*^. 7Tni» 

^ Educoikm SJppkmatt (157): 18 Oct; 74 : 8. 

"What n an educated nian nowT Times - . - . ... . ... « ^ .. 

S^««< (.«); 1. W 74 : .3. 


BOUCAtlONU PSYCHOLOGY 

Melitfe. NJ* “Motivation and study habits**. Higher 

3(4); Nov 74 : 37!t«, 

EDUCA1YON4L SOCFOLOCY 

naattora. Kwi* ^'Loolcutg Tor cMStructive allemathcs with 
couatetcourse**. Thms Hi^ier E^tcmum Sit^^tement (142); 
22 Nov 74: 6. 

FiTmir‘*i Tha«H Owea* "liuiitutional conelates of faculty 
outlo^ and p wft gionai b^viours; A study of Indian 
En^neerinf Faculty". Higher Ethicatian 3(4); Nov 74: 
419-37. 

Feiaiy Nfiehati* “Place of the engineer*’. Times Higher Educathm 
Se^^maa (163); 22 Nov 74:1. 

Waheir, 0avM. “Students and books: From Che Guevara to 
Jonathan Livingstone Seagull", times Higher Edtaaikm 
Svg^mem (162); 22 Nov 74: 7. 

EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

Drever. Jmaea. “How br should manpower needs adect edu¬ 
cation pianninif?" Times HU^het JBrheaitoji Su p pieine a t 
(ISt); 6 Sept 74 ; 6. 

Mihajaal, GJS. “KM-Zfl Psutem of educatkn" iMrertUy 
News KO'. HA 75 : 1. U. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

bigri» D et uard F. “So you want to be deparlmem Chairman*'. 
ChmUck of Higher Educatiofi 8(31); 6 May 74 * 30< 

He|driw, David S.P. “An^ysis of faculty appointment, pro- 
modoR, and retirement poli^*. Higher Bdoeation 3(4); 
Nov 74: 397418. 

.Mac Arthar, Brian etc, “Universities must expect the Stale to 
constrain their aidonomy". Times Higher Ethicetiee 5u»- 
(denent (151); 6 Sept 74 : 5. 

Moodiet Gmaas and Euriace, RnsHaad. ‘Challenies to autho¬ 
rity". TTmer Higher Eshecettott Smalemeiu (151); 6 Sept 

74:ILI4. rr X -V 

Weller^ JD. “Career development programs for administraiive 
staff—Why not herer Vuiveniiy Affairs 15(10); Dec 74 : 28. 

WlUdaua, Tteea. "CoUectwe solidarity the only answer to 
union power". TTmes H^Aer Education Simlemeiti (157); 
18 Oct 74: 9. 

Wiftiaiia, neoa. “Facing the giant unimti with hands tied." 
Hmes Higher EdiseatioHSoppimattOify, 11 Oct 74 : 9. 

CURRICULUM 

“Far ffom being an ivmy tower**, A^CM. Bhlkthi cf CurresU 
DoefffwiilMrioii (15); Oct 74: 224. 

MaMR* PJU **WeirlH»iaited education : An approach". 
iMfemVy NShw 12(1]); Nov 74: 4-5. 


SriMe« JJL and fadwrkar. S.S. *'2oc4ogy: Doctoral disser¬ 
tations in Maharashtra Uiuverslties". Univer$ity News 
8(1); Jan 75 : 14-15. 

EDUCATIONAL lECHhKHXJGY 

Caaaa, Mn. “Sucoour the converted and ignore the unbe¬ 
lievers". nmer H^ber Educatbm St^tplrm^ (162); 22 Nov 
74:9. 

EVALlUnON 

Kiufinae. Iwa. “Where have all the bright students gone?” 
77m» Higher kdmmkm Supplmeai (IS6); U Oct 74 :8. 

ECONOMICS OF EDUCATIDN 

Bnee «ad Lt^aid. Richard. “Traditional versus open 
unwmity teaching methods: A cost comparison." HiHier 
Edeeatkm 3(4); Nov 74 ; 439-61. 

hGuvOf iaha- “Mac btenaca*s brand of budgetoig fita buuiiesa 
not educafion." Times Hi^r Bdaeaticm St^kmetu (156); 
II Ort 74 : 9. 

Wiki, Peter. "Correlation between education and earnings: 
The external-test not content hypothesb". Higher Bihh 
caHoe 3(1)» Feb 74 : 43-57. 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Dlckaeai David- "Growing demand among medical (mdten 
for continuing educaUop". Times Higher Edueatioa Supple- 
mm (157); 18 Oct 74 ; 8. 

Ridley FMerlcfc. “b the great British public getting the admi- 
ntstraeors it deserves?" Tfmes H^ker Bsktemkm Supple- 
mm OSD; 6 Sept 74: 14. 

Ri0Si Aine and RuMmIob, Stanib- “How you know dqpends 
largt^ on who you knowT* THmss Higher Elucatkm Supple¬ 
ment (151); 6 ^t 74 : 8. 

ADULT OjUCATION 

“Paper campuees get trig boost". T)‘mes Higher EJuetukm 
Suppkmmi (156); ll Oct 74 : 10. 

ViMananwma Raw. V aad Sal Sastri- A.GJL “CoH^iale 
education In Anidhra". Vtuvtrsity News 13(12); Dec 74: 7-9. 

COMPARATIVE EDUCAT1(»4 AND. 

COUNTRY SrUl^ 

'XhUiesc Universities completely dupiged since culliuiJ revo¬ 
lution”. Vrdversity A/jUdrs 15(10); Dec 74 : 14-15. 

]bNlM»»l4Ma ''Oak tree of Leeds grows from the acorn of a 
coHeae.** limes Higher Edttaumu S^kmeut (159); 1 Nov 
74:6. 


TBACIBNG AND RESEARCH 

Beyii;, Leiri. THgps diiediona in Rm wiwnRirirr. Tams 
Mm Adutffiw Sm tMm (151); 6 Sqpt 74: 7. 


RyWddi Syhnist “Where setocUon means .equalizii^ entrance 
chances." nnes Higher Edeeatum Su^mmeut 051); 6 Sept 
74:$. 

Umagalfey> C. Setfo- “fiducatwnal goals and natjOBal devdop- 
flie&t.” Mnv /wanrierr iu fitbotraw 40); Ady 74:404. 
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QN THE 2STH ANNIVERSARY OF OUR 
GREAT CONSTITUTION 

let US be vigilant 


The Constitution of India represents and 
defines a way of ti^ the parliamentary 
demo c racy that we have chosen in order 
to fulfit our goals....ln order to secure 
for eurselvee Justice-*social, economic 
and potnical. 

This way of life Is under attack by those, 
amono our own people, who do not like It. 
They would not M it pieveR» mudt tees 
succeed. Theirs Is another way of life— 
disruption, destruction, denigration, 
fescismi 


tot us be vlgliaat. That Is the price of 
freedom and democracy. 

PROTECT THE CONSTITUTION 
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AIU’s Golden Jubilee 

THE golden jubilee celebrations of the A. I. U. would be held at 
the Indian Ihstitute of Technology* New Delhi* from 23rd to 25th 
March 1975. The University of Delhi* Jfawaharlal Nehru University* 
the Indian Institute of Technology and the Indian A^tcultural 
Research Institute would be jointly hosting this session. The President 
of India, Shri Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed* would be the chief guest at the 
inaugural function. As a part of these celebrations* an inter¬ 
national seminar on “Higher Education and Development’" has 
been arranged. Dr. Malcolm S. Adiseshiah* former Deputy 
Director-General* Unesco, would be giving the keynote address 
and Prof. Nurul Hasan* Union Minister of Education, would be 
presiding. Besides Vice-Chancellors and academics from Indian 
universities* representatives of university organisations in the 
Commonwealth and from the Afro-Asian countries would also be 
participating. Vice-Chancellors of the universities from the 
neighbouring countries have also been invited. The focus of discus¬ 
sions would be on the following topics: 

(i) Development and Under-Envelopment 

(ii) Recent Trends in Development Strategy 

(iii) India in the 80's and 90's. 

Prof. V.K.R.V. Rao, former Union Education Minister, would be 
presiding at the viiledictory function when the recommendations of 
the seminar would be formally adopted. 

An exhibition of books on higher education has been arranged. 
Besides member-universities, leading publishers in the country would 
be exhibiting their publications. The British Council* the USIS and 
other foreign Foundations located in Delhi would also be exhibiting 
their publications. 

Professor Edward Shils of the Committee on Social Thought at the 
University of Chicago has agreed to give a public lecture. Some of 
the other prominent foreign participants are: 

Sir Hugh W. Springer. Secretary-General, Association of Common¬ 
wealth Universities, Dr. Steven Watson, Vice-Chancellor. St. 
Andrews University,Prof. SirCyril Philips,Vice-Chancellor,University 
of London. Sir Roy Marshall, Secretary-General, Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors & Principals of U.K., Dr. Y.K. Lule, Secretary-General, 
Association of African Universities, Mr. I. Ogbue, Secretary, Commi¬ 
ttee of Vice-Chancellors of Nigerian Universities, Mr. E.K. Kigozi, 
Executive Secretary, Committee of Vice-Chancellors of Easi-African 
Universities, Mr. Abdul Baten, Secretary, Association of Universities 
of Bangladesh, Prof. J.J. Auchmuty, former President of Australian 
Vice-Chancellors' Committee, Mr. F.S. Hambly, Secretary, Australian 
Vice-Chancellors’Committee, Mr. L.F. Michaud, Director of Re¬ 
search, Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada, Ptof. A.M. 
Chaudhuri, Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University, Prof. Abul Faaal, 
Vice-Chancellor, Chittagong University, Mr. A. Deleon, Unesco 
representative and Mr. Christian Reiser, representative of the German 
Academic Exchange Service. 

A national seminar on Raising the Standard of University Sports 
would also be held in Ahmedabad on May 8& 9, 1975. Besides 
Sports Officers, Directors of Physical Education, representatives of 
various National Sports Federations and prominent sports journalists 
would be participating. The Director, NIS, Patiala, Principal, 
Laxmibai College of Physical Education, Gwalior, and members of 
the faculty of physical education would also be actively associated 
with this conference. University teams from neighbouring countries 
would be invited to pvticipate in the various inter-university 
tournaments to be held during the course of the year. 

The Indian Council of Cultural Relations has arranged an excur¬ 
sion to Agra and Fatebpur Sikri for the delegates attending the AlU 
jubilee celebrations. 



TODAY every one of us is living with problems 
of one kind or other. Problems are increasing and 
assume huge dimensions every day. Present day 
is characterised by alarming population growth, 
degradation of available energy sources, scarcity of 
all types of commodities, population of our at¬ 
mosphere etc. How are we going to face these 
problems? We must try to solve some of tl^ 
problems on urgent footing. Few problems may 
be tackled under a phased programme. These are 
all some of the backward forces shunting the pro¬ 
gress of our nation. In this context every one of 
us should make efforts in this direction to solve 
a few problems. Our students of higher learning 
may be considered as supra intellectual elite of our 
country. They are our assets and they have a 
greater role to play in solving some of our proh* 
lems. These students in colleges, universities and 
research laboratories are possessing immense 
potentialities. These potentialities and capabilities 
must be focussed and properly geared towards 
the progress of our country through research acti> 
vities. 

Meaning of Research 

Research is a comprehensive term defined in 
different ways. The World Book Encyclopaedia 
di fines the above term as, **Research is the use of 
systematic methods to evaluate ideas or to discover 
new knowledge. It usually means an organized 
scientihe investigation. Research includes invest!- 
gations to determine the temperature of distant 
stars, to learn if life exists on othsr planets or to 
test the effectiveness of a new drug'*. 

Mr. Kr. Yang gives the meaning of research 
and benehts derived out of it as, **The meaning 
of research in Physical Sciences, both as 
an intellectual pursuit and as a means by which 
mankind may learn to control nature, is evident. 
However, the answer to why we pursue scientific 
research and why the public support this effort is 
to be found, 1 believe, in the final analysis that the 
understanding of nature clearly benefits mankind**. 
One chief motivation for research in science may 
be of service to mankind. 

Many sophisticated and usefu! products and 
developments have come from research. For exam¬ 
ple, underground atomic explosion, nuclear reactors. 
Television, Computer, jet planes, rockets, synthetic 
fertilizersand wonder drugs area few outcomes which 
are useful for humanity. For high productivity 
we seek the help of research. Hence we see, feel 
and use the fruits and findings of research in vari¬ 
ous fields. Research and Science enables to widen 
our frontiers of knowlege. *‘Good Science is moti¬ 
vated by a general feeling tone of desire to advance 
the frontiers of human knowledge.** 

Acquiring new knowledge and widening it ate 
considered as mile stones of progress. Now a days 
many countries have allocated a major and notable 
percentage of their budget for research. Importance 
of research is attested by the huge amount of time, 
manpower and sums of money spent on it by indus- 


Role of Students 


and 


National Progress 

Or. R. Pichai 
and 

Prof. A. R. Ramaraju 


try, universities, government and the professions. 
*Thc secret of our cultural development has been 
research, pushing back the areas of ignorance by 
discovering new truths which, in turn, lead to 
better ways of doing things and new and better pro¬ 
ducts". 

Natioua) Progress and Research 

National objectives are achieved through various 
means and ways. Skilled personals, technicians in 
different fields arc produced in various universities 
and training institutions. These institutions have 
national objectives as their own objectives and 
gear their activities accordingly. In this context 
the role of science and scientific research is of 
paramount importance. A country cannot progress 
without the help of science. Role of science was once 
defioed by our late Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru as‘Tt is 
science alone that can solve the problems of hunger 
and poverty, of insaniiation and illiteracy, of supers¬ 
tition and dreadening customs and traditions, 
and of vast resources running to waste of a rich 
country inhabited by starving people. At every 
turn, we have to seek the aid of science, The future 
belongs to science and to those who make friends 
with science.** Importance of science to humanity 
is also stressed by Dr. Albert Einstein as ^'Concern 
for man himself and his fate must always form the 
Chief interest of all technical endeavours.... 
Never for^tthis in the midst of your diagrams 
and equations’*. 

Industries are the back bone of a country’s 
progress. Industries which are able to exploit 
scientific knowledge, research and its findings are 
growing at a faster rate. So their role in nation’s 
progress is importamt. In advanced countries 
lundamental reasearch is getting more importance 
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because of the advances in various fields such as 
industries, space etc. Industry oriented fundamen> 
tal research is also encouraged and are increasing 
fastly. With these points of view we must also plan 
and gear our country's progress. 

In our country large amount of waste is rejected. 
Progressive country like ours cannot afford to 
reject such materials as waste. We can study the 
properties of these materials and find suitable re¬ 
finement and modification for the re-use of the 
same material in a needy area. They may be 
used as a substitute in some other new area or 
field. 

With ever increasing population we will be 
facing numerous new problems. Present research 
laboratories may not be sufficient to solve 
the mounting and ever increasing problems of fu¬ 
ture. If we solve one problem thousand and odd 
new problems will crop up. Hence more persons 
must be engaged in research for the betterment of 
humanity in near future. 

Research Oriented Course 

Students of Science at Post Graduate level 
at least must have orientation in research methodo¬ 
logy and scientific method. Techniques of investi- 
gaTion must be iittroduced to them. Though the 
techniques of inv'estigaiion may vary considerably 
from one Science to another, the philosophy com¬ 
mon to all is generally referred to as scientific 
method. 

Students of Science should have a definite 
knowledge about Scientific metliod. There are 
various definitions available for scientific method. 
“The Ideal of Science is to achieve a systematic 
inter-relation of facts, scientific method must be 
a pursuit of this ideal by experimentation, obser¬ 
vation, logical arguments from accepted postulates 
and a combination of these three in varying pro- 
portious". With this basis we can introduce a 
piece of project work or open landed research 
project or oriented research etc., to our Post-gra¬ 
duate students. He must be taught the basic 
and elementary knowledge about scientific method, 
research, identification of problem—Hypothesis 
systematic investigations, research design, collec¬ 
tion of data, analysis, different types of research 
etc. 

He must also be taught to write reporting of 
his findings in the form of a research report. The 
research report must be submitted in partial ful¬ 
filment of his course. After a careful evaluation, 
credit must be given for his original work and sys¬ 
tematic investigation. 

Madras University proposes to introduce such 
a scheme in the near future, h is a welcoming 
feature. We are on the right lines to satisfy the time¬ 
ly need of our country. 

Creativity, self thinking, critical thinking, sys¬ 
tematic and scientific approach in tackling a problem 
are some of the key techniques for the widening of 
the knowledge. The facilities and suitable scientific 
climate for the budding scientists are extremely 
essential. 


An elementary knowled^ of research may also 
be introduced at the graduate level in the form of 
simple basic and fundamental science projects or 
action researches. Some of the young students 
may develop an interest and follow the resevch 
work as his profession in his latter part of his life. 
Here we are able to provide a preliminary train¬ 
ing in various research methodologies and tech¬ 
niques of research in the long run in his future. 

The research oriented courses at University classes 
and Post-graduate level paves the way for produc¬ 
ing scientists of outstanding interest, originality and 
authority. More scope for imagination and crea¬ 
tivity is sown in the young minds during the college 
course. 

Preamt Postgraduate Courses 

The present courses are more examination orien- 
ented. They are capable of testing the memory 
power and cramming capacity of a student. It does 
not provide any scope for a student to have creative 
thinking and originality. His intellectual capacity 
is not fully excited and no new knowledge is bom 
out of his effort. His contribution to his fellow 
men or to the country is not fulfilled. At present 
when he is undergoing a Post-graduate course there 
is no scope for thinking. His thinking faculty is not 
all touched or influenced or excited. Finally the 
student with a Master’s degree comes out of his 
Atma-maicr with no good attitude towards acqui¬ 
ring new knowledge. Hence we see that there is a 
greater dearth for students to pursue research as 
their carrier. Hence we arc preventing the way for 
the birth of new knowledge and blocking the widen¬ 
ing of knowledge. 

Existing pit holes in our Post-graduate courses 
must be removed by introducing research orientation 
for the students. They can go out of their college 
only with a strong ground and training in scientific 
method and different research methodology. He 
must have a good understanding of the techniques 
of research. He must be in a position to appreciate 
the research work carried out in other branches of 
science. We can develop atleast a few students with 
skill in doing research and interest in research. These 
skilled researhers by research investigation contri¬ 
bute mite through their own original*work by widen¬ 
ing knowledge and exploring new knowledge. They in 
turn will be able to turn out many more researchers 
in their field of specialisation. Hence a con¬ 
tinuous chain of research workers will be developed 
to cope up with the increasing number of problems 
in near future. 

Thus the students in the institutions of higher 
education will be in search of a practical problem 
for their project. Every student will come out with 
a practical solution for a problem. The ever grow¬ 
ing problems will be solved at their origin or 
birth. 

If we plan this wa}^, our industrial growth, agri¬ 
cultural output etc., will be stepped up. Our country’s 
progress will be geared in a new and glorious way.Q 
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Classified Advertisements 


SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY 
JYOTI VIHAR. BURLA 

No. 7384/TDS. Dated 18-Z-75. 

Adecrtisoneat 

WANTED 

NAME of the posts—One Professor 
each in Political Science and Physics. 

Nature of the posts—Pernument. 

Scale of Pay—Rs. Il00>50>1300-60> 
1600/- 

Age of retirement—Sixty years. 

Qualiricatioas: 

(i) At least a Second class Master's 
degree in the subject with 48 marks. 

(ii) High research qualrficaticms pre¬ 
ferably a Doctorpte. 

(iii) Capacity for conducting and guid¬ 
ing research work. 

(iv) Teaching experience for at least 
ten years in a college or University with 
at ]«Ast hve years experience in leaching 
Postgraduate classes. 

(V) For Professor of Physics: Specia¬ 
lisation in one or more of the following 
branches:— 

(1) Nuclear Physics (2) Particle Phy¬ 
sics (3) Instrumentation (4) Electronics 
(5) Solid State Physics. 

A Professor may also be appointed on 
contract basis for a specified period. Re¬ 
link persems may also apply. 

The post carries usual, dearness 
allowanoe as would be sanctioned by 
the University from time to time. 

Seven copies of the application forms 
■viJJ be supplied from the University 
Cishce to each candidate in person on 
cash payment of Rs. 21- (Rupees two) 
only. Candidates intending to receive 
forms by post are required to send (a) 
Crossed Pratal Order of Rs. 2/- payabk 
to the Finwee OfRcer, Sambalpur Uni¬ 
versity Bur la (b) a Self-addressed en¬ 
velope (23 cm X 10 cm) with postage 
stamps worth Rs. 21- ^xed to it with 
the words "APPLIOTION FOR 
TEACHING POSTS IN SAMBALPUR 
UNIVERSITY* superscribed on ii. 
Mimey Order/Cheque will not be enter¬ 
tained. 

The laft date of receipt of applica¬ 
tions in the office of the University at 
University Campus, Burla, Samb^ur. 
(Orissa) is 2O0i MarA 1975. Tfu candi¬ 
dates will be required to appear for an 
interview before a Selection Committee 
at their ov^*n expmses. 

AH communications should be add¬ 
ress*^ to the Registrar by designatioD 
onty. 

Siil- (B. Misra) 
REGISTRAR. 


LUCKNOW UNU'ERSITY 

^rimlitrmrnt No. 2^1975 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the fol¬ 
lowing posts of Lecturers in the Faculty 
of I^w in the grade of Rs. 700-40-1100- 
30-1600: 

1. Eleven permanent and nine tempo¬ 
rary Lecturers in Law. 

2. One Lecture in Law (Criminology 
& Pmolt^'). 

3. One tenq>orary lecturer in Lavi 
for the Post-graduate Diplonu in Cri¬ 
minology, 

Qualificatioas: 

Essentiali First or High Second Class 
^ fas(cr*5 Degree in the subject concerned 
with a good academic record. 

Preiimntial: 

Doctorate in. the subject corccrr.cj. 
advanced studies a*‘d published work 
and experience of teaching degree 
honoufs'post-graduate classes for Iwo 
\-cars. 

Ability to tcMrh LL.B. classes through 
the medium of Hindi esserrtial. 

Benefits of Pro’ident Fund available 
as admisitbic untkr the rules on conUr- 
mation for permanent post. Period of 
probation for permanent posts is one 
>-ear. It is not ncccsary to fill all-any 
of the advertised pests. 

Applications on. the prescribed form 
(available <m request accompanied with 
a sclf-adresscdcnwlonc ofsi/e 2.’ cmx 
10 cm. free of cost from the office of 
the Registrar) with recent tcstimorJuls. 
publications etc., should reach the Re¬ 
gistrar. Lucknow University by Friday. 
March 28, 1975. The candidates, who 
arc in service must send their applica¬ 
tions through the proper channe). 
AppUcatiort Forms to outstatton candi¬ 
dates w'ill be issued by post upto 
Frida), March 2M975. 

television centre 
INDIAN INSTTTUTTE OF TEOESO- 
LOGV KA.VPUR 
nr POST OFFICE 
K.ANPUR 

Adfertiaemaiit No. 9/75 

AH*LICATIONS arc invited for the 
post of one Technical Officer (Film) in 
the Television Centre, Indian Institute 
of Technolc^, Kanpur. 

Tetevision Centre, HT/Kanpur is an 
independept but integral part of the 
acadsmic programme of the Institute. 
For the nine years it has ope¬ 

rated a closed Orcuit Station within 
the Campus tnvoiving its students as pari 
of their extra curricular acliviiy. A 
major effort of the Cer.trc is direct^ to¬ 
wards designing and producing educatio¬ 
nal and instructional programmes on TV 


and Films from the Indian student point 
of view. Projects from the Indian Space 
Research Organization, Ministi^ or In- 
formation and Elroadcasiing. Ministiy of 
Education are currently underway. The 
Centre is equipped with professtonal 
quality TV' equipment. Videotape recor¬ 
der and 16 mm film equipment. 

Technical Offtoer (Film): Pay Scale 
Rs.650-30-740-35-810-EB-3 3-880-40-1000 
•EIMO-1200. 

No of post: One (1). 

QnaliflcatkMis & Expericnee: 

(i) Essential: 

(a) .A high second clavs B.Sc. degree 
in niysics. Chemistry' or Mathematics 
from a recognized University, 

(b) Diploma from Film and Televi- 
sU^ Institute of India. Poona or an 
equivalent Institule ip. (i.i (ircinato- 
gruphy, or (ii» Director., or (iiii Editing. 

(ii) Desirable: 

ia» Teaching c\r»rience of scicr.cc sub- 
jccis for alx'ul five years at schixsl or 
college level. 

(b‘ Dvvumantary Film making. 

(c) Well conversant with lb mm film 
making techniques. 

The Technical Officer aill be involved 
in all the film work of educational ar.d 
instructional programnK.> in science 
being produced ;it the C'cnirc. 

Post i.s reserved for candidates be¬ 
longing to Scheduled CastC/'Schcduled 
Tribes. How\cr. if no .suii.-tblc candi¬ 
date helongins to St* "ST is available 
po^ilicms will be filled up h>' (he other 
candidates. 

Pc«st is permanent and caro'retirement 
hcr.cfiiN in the shape of GPF-cuni-Grat- 
uiiy Scheme GPF*-cum-Pension-cum-Gra- 
tuiiy ^henw. The age of retirement is 
60 years. Besides pay. ix>st carry allow¬ 
ances according to ir.s(ttutc rules, which 
at presep.t correspond to those admissi¬ 
ble to Central Govt, emplovces station¬ 
ed at Kanpur. Candidate called for inter¬ 
view will be paid second class railway 
fare from the place of duty to Kanpur 
and back by (he shortest route. 

Applications should be made on pres¬ 
cribe forms obtainable firee of 
charge from the Registrar of the Insti¬ 
tute by sending a self-addressed un- 
stamp^ envelope of 2Scm. y 10 cm. 
size. Names of three persems who are 
fully acqutunied with the prcrfcssional 
experience and character and nature of 
the applicant may be given so that a 
referepxe could be made. Applications 
aocompaned by a postal ord^ for Rs. 
7.30 (Rs. 1.87 for SC/ST candidates) 
should reach. Registrar, Indlao Instilate 
of Technology Kanpur, IIT Poet Office, 
Kanpur - 20M16 not later than 15th 
Much 1975. 
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BRAIN STRAIN 



ALL OVER the world iniUioiis of people are suffering 
from chronic mental strain, an afliction far more 
menacing for civilisation than is generally realized. 

Serious s^ptoms of such strain were first regis¬ 
tered after World War I, when public health authori¬ 
ties in industrialized countries reported more and 
more complaints of chronic mental fatigue from 
people engaged in intellectual work. For several 
years now, specialists have noted that depression, a 
moderately serious psychic disorder, is constantly 
gaining ground. 

According to the National Institute of Mental 
Health in the United States, about 125,000 Americans 
suffering from depression have to be admitted to 
hospital annually; 200,000 undergo treatment in 
out-patient clinics, and from four to eight million 
need psychiatric assistance. Of the 30,000 Ameri¬ 
cans who commit suicide every year, half are known 
to have suffered from depression. The situation is 
similar, although on a smaller scale, in other develop¬ 
ed countries. 

Given the present population explosion, thesethou- 
sands of suicides might not seem a potential traj^y 
for humanity as a wlwle, were it not for the fact that 
chronic menial strain leads to a decrease in the effi¬ 
ciency of the intellea, and therefore in the ability 
to cope with problems crucial to human survival. 

90 PER CENT ACTIVE NOW 


world-wide 

problem 


Ivan Khorol 



Accordingto UNESCO, the totalnumber of people 
engaged in research now amounts to about 90 per 
cent of all the talent and genius ever bom. In this 
time of enormous advances in science and technology, 
we may wonder whether the brain itself is undergoing 
evolution. Or is the present progress only the result 
of the greater number of people involved in science 
and their greater professionalism? 

Whatever the answer, there is evidence that the 
finest mental apparatus on earth, the human brain, 
has been brought to the brink of ruin. Here are 
some of the reasons: 

—The volume of knowledge whidt every man has 

to master has greatly increased, overloading 

the memory; 

—The tempo of everyday life has greatly intensi¬ 
fied, adding to the burden on the brain, which 
seems to have a maximum capacity that should 
not be surpassed; 

—There has been a great increase in political, 
moral, technical and other changes to which 
man has to adapt. Quite possibly there is a 
limit to the human organism^s responsiveness 
and man may not be capable of sustaining an 
infinite numter of such adaptations; 

^Modern man lives in a greatly increased number 
of relationships with other people. Almost any 
problem the brain has to solve depends on the 
behaviour, mood, position and decisions of 
larger or smaller groups of people who form 
myriads of microcoU^ives. And, as any 
spisialist in cybernetics will confirm, such inter- 
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relationships it much more difficult to 

obtain optimal solutions; 

>-The length of time taken up by education and 
training has greatly increased: William Pitt be¬ 
came Prime Minister of Great Britain at 22; 
today, he would have hardly left university. 
Nowadays, an intellectual worker spends a 
third of his life being educated, a process 
companied by constant mental strain. And, it 
should be noted, there is a tendency in many 
countries to begin educating children at in¬ 
creasingly early ages. 

The list could easily be lengthened, but in any case 
it is clear that the brain of a man living in the 20th 
century has daily to store and deal with a quantity of 
information that a previous generation would ^ve 
taken a lifetime to consume. With most intellectual 
workers suffering from chronic overloading, tragedy 
is avoided only, it seems, because the brain possesses 
colossal reserves that under normal circumstances 
would remain dormant. Louis Pasteur exemplified 
the use of such reserves: he continued making dis¬ 
coveries although one hemisphere of his brain had 
atrophied because of an attack of cerebral apoplexy 
when he was 45. 

But the grave problem of mental strain, with its 
implications of tragic diminution of human powers, 
must not be neglected. It is high time to launch, 
possibly under the auspices of UNESCO, a world-wide 
campaign to save the human brain. Such a vast and 
complicated task would require a joint effort by speci¬ 
alists all over the world, seeking answers to such, 
perhaps controversial, questions as the following: 

1. The ability of the human brain is sometimes 
amazingly great, including its powers of memory and 
the sp^ at which it can calculate. Mozart could 
write down a symphony after hearing it once. There 
are polyglots who know dozens of languages. Seve¬ 
ral years ago a competition in arithmetic was held in 
France between an electronic computer and Louis 
Dagbert, the “prodigy calculator"—the man—^won. 

Are these phenomena, of which there are many 
examples, an anomally or do they reflect the norm, 
with the brains of most of us working at a low effi¬ 
cacy ? If the latter is true, could wc discover the 
secret of how the brain functions in prodigies and 
make it available to ordinary people? 

THE PENDULUM LAW 

2. The physiological processes of man's organism 
are known to have a rhythem. The pattern of the 
rhythm is pendulum-like: if, for example, the heart¬ 
beat is too rapid, a phase with fewer than the usual 
number of systoles (heart contractions) will follow. 
This principle holds in the emotional and mental 
sphere which is inter-connected with physiology. 
And understanding of the **pendulum processes" of 
man's psychic activity will make it possible for every 
man to control his own brain. 

When somebody is said to have been**at his best'’ 
or “ in exceltent shape" the implication is that the 
man's organism and psyche are in an optimal condi¬ 
tion. But, according to the “pendulum law", emo¬ 


tional ups and downs alternate. During periods of 
low activity, the brain should not be overworked or 
artificially stimulated. 

These observations prompt a far-reaching general¬ 
ization: we are witnessing the birth of a new science 
of brain hygiene and mental diet. Special attention 
should be paid to achieving a selective transmission 
of certain intellectual prolems to the subconscious, 
so that some of the load is taken off the cerebral cor¬ 
tex and a fuller use made of the subcortex, with its 
great possibilities. 

3. Brain hygiene should be taught in schools, so 
that coming generations will be able to relieve menial 
strain affecting them. 

Due to a great number of two-way communica¬ 
tions with his environment, an iritcHectuai worker has 
to deal with several complex problems simultaneous¬ 
ly. But the human brain, unlike some computers, 
is a "one ihing-ai-a-iime" machine. Ps>x;hologlcai 
and biochemical invcstigaiion shows, that when 
several problems have to be .solved at the same time, 
the brain pays with mental strain and even pathologi¬ 
cal aUcrution.s in il\ structure. 

This means that every man should learn, early in 
childhood, to arrange this menial effort in the most 
efficient way so as to avoid overloading. This can be 
done by rationalizing the working day. singling out 
the most important problems to be stdvcd first, ig¬ 
noring valueless information and learning to antici¬ 
pate and master foreseen complex situations by simu¬ 
lating them beforeh:ind. 

4. There is an urgent need to develop diets for Jn- 
tellcciual. workers. Recent biochemical research de¬ 
monstrates that mental effort requires specific chemi¬ 
cals. This means it possible to act directly on the 
brain so as to relieve chronic ncrvou.s strain. Such 
strain disturbs the chemical balance of the organism; 
the quantity of certain harmful substances increases, 
while that of useful ones decreases. 

The nervous system can be stimulated by certain 
drugs, most of which are foreign to man's organism 
and have negative side-effects. But some substances, 
such as glucose, glyiamic acid, gammu-amino butric 
acid and gamma-h^roxy butyric acid, are natural to 
man. If administered in precise doses, (hey enable 
cerebral activity to be controlled and improved with¬ 
out side-effccis. 

At the moment attention is focussed on acetyl- 
succinic acid, present in the normally functioning 
brain and recently synthesized as cogiium, together 
with its derivatives. Cogitum intensifies the well- 
known phenomenon of increased oxygen consumption 
in brain tissues during hard mental effort and experi¬ 
ments have established that it has a positive effect on 
mental activity and resistance to strain without, it 
seems, deleterious side-effects. 

Other, probably more potent, catalysts of human 
mental activity may soon be revealed. Added to the 
diet of those working in conditions of chronic mental 
fatigue, they should have a safeguard against 
pathological damage. 

Approaches other than those indicated may prove 
fruitful. One thing is certain, the problem exists and 
^ould be solved quickly and comprehensively. □ 
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COSMIC 


LIFE 


V. S. Venkatavaradan 


IT MAY look rather strange to link the Astrono* 
mical Sciences with the question of the origin 
of life. Scientists are looking for evidence of life 
in other planets, in meteorities and lunar samples. 
A landing mission to Mars has been planned which 
will have a biological laboratory to look for evid¬ 
ence of life on the surface of Mars. Scientists 
speculate that the poisonous atmosphere of Jupiter, 
containing methane and ammonia, is typical of the 
earth’s primordial atmosphere from which life 
evolved. 

Radio astronomers have delected tens of organic 
molecules in inter-stellar space from which life 
could evolve. And recently, the Noble Committee 
of the Swedish Academy of Sciences honoured 
Prof. Martin Ryle and Prof. Antony Hewish with the 
Nobel Prize in Physics for the year 1974 in recogni¬ 
tion of their contribution to Radio Astrophysics 
which could be of great importance in finding in- 
telli^mt life in outer space. 


Probably even prehistoric men mi^t have 
wondered about the possibility of life elsewhere in 
the Universe. Both in Indian and Western my¬ 
thologies one finds frequent allusions to people 
from other worlds, and recorded history shows 
many instances of serious thinking on the problem 
of extraterrestrial life by philosophers in many 
countries. 

Before looking for evidences for extraterrestrial 
life, let us summarise what is known of terrestrial 
life. And to understand better the origin and 
evolution of life, one should start from the origin 
of the solar system itself. 

The Sun, earth and other planets of the solar 
system presumably originated from the condensa¬ 
tion of interstellar dust and gas due to gravitational 
attraction. First, what is called a protosolar cloud 
was formed from which the Sun and planets came 
into being about four and a half billion years ago. 

The earth probably did not have any life for a 
further period of a billion years or so. Its atmos¬ 
phere did not have free oxygen and could have 
resembled the atmosphere of present-day Jupiter. 
Probably due to the interaction of ultraviolet rays 
and charged particles from the Sun, the earth’s 
atmosphere got enriched with organic compounds 
which are the precursors for life. (When the earth 
was young, it did not have any free oxygen—hence 
no ozone in its atmosphere. This resulted in a 
large quantity of energetic ultraviolet light from the 
Sun penetrating the atmosphere). Again, due to 
some unknown reasons these inanimate organic com¬ 
pounds combined to form the animate unicellular 
forms of like like algae. The characteristics of 
life, namely metabolism, growth and repro¬ 
duction was achieved in some mysterious way 
which borders on metaphysics. By successive im¬ 
provements, this primitive organism evolved into 
more complex forms and later into much larger 
systems that we see in plants, birds and animals in¬ 
cluding man. 

Is the evolution of intelligent man just a chance 
or was it a necessity? Jacques Monod. the well- 
known French biologist has discussed in detail, this 
question in his famous book ''Chance and Necessi¬ 
ty" where he concludes that the whole affair is one 
of chance governed by probabilistic laws. The whole 
evolutionary process can be compared to a sort of 
**Mome Carlo game” in which the final (present) 
product happens to be rintelligent* man. 

Looking at it in yet another way, we may say 
that life on earth evolved from the basic elements— 
hydrogen, carbon, oxygen and nitrogen—that con¬ 
stitute the primitive planet. Certain favourable 
conditions resulted in the formation of organic com¬ 
pounds which gave rise to micro-organisms, (It is 
likely that silicon can also form long chains of com¬ 
pounds which are stable even at high temperatures; 
life based on silicon is also a possibility at some 
favourable sites). Further innumerable evolution¬ 
ary processes ^ve rise^to higher forms of life. At 
any of these intermediate stages an unfavourable 
condition could have terminated the chain—or make 
it branch off in a different direction. What 
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caa we call these favourable conditions. Are they 
just diances? They may perhaps be labelled resoru- 
anees. The system, if it is in tune with its sur¬ 
roundings, resonates and goes to the next stage in 
evolution. If there is no resonance, there is no 
evolution. Ihus the expectation of extraterrestrial 
life reduces to the following question : Are there 
enrironments elsewhere, either within the solar 
system or outside, which are capable of resonating 
a system ultimately to evolve some fonn of life? 
lite answer :Jt is not improbabie; it is rather more 
Hkefy than not. 

We will look into the possibility of the existence 
of environments in (1) the solar system and (2) 

* other stellar systems, for life to evolve. 

Extraterrestrial life witUn the Solar System 

Within the solar system, the expectations for 
somewhat advanced forms of life are limited by 
temperature conditions, availability of oxygen and 
liquid water. To some extent the constraints on 
temperature, oxygep. and water are ^Homocentric* 
and it may he possible to have life under extreme 
temperature conditions without free oxygen or water. 
Even on earth, life exists under extreme tempera¬ 
ture and commonly lethal conditions. 

Before the exploration of the Moon by manned 
landings, it was speculated that it might contain 
some fonn of life in spite of the absence of an at¬ 
mosphere. Precautions were taken to quarantine the 
astronauts so that they would not spread the harm¬ 
ful lunar micro-organisms. 

Detailed biological analysis of lunar material has 
proved that there is no form of life on the Moon. 
However, analyses of lunar soils have revealed the 
presence of organic compounds in trace amounts 
which, in the presence of water, would form amino 
acids. 

Glycine, alanine, glutamic acid, aspartic acid, 
serine and threonine were extracted from hot ac- 
queous extracts of lunar dust. If water were to be 
present on the Moon, further evolution could have 
led to some form of life on the lunar surface. Amino 
acids have also been detected in a cenain class of 
meteorites called carbon-aceous chondrites, which 
support the hypothesis that given suitable condi¬ 
tions, life could evolve even in the most unlikely 
places. 

Exploration of the planets with spacecrafts have 
given a lot of detailed information regarding the 
composition of the atmosphere, surface and atmos¬ 
pheric temperatures of planets like Mercury, Venus, 
Mars and Jupiter which will have a bearing on the 
possibility of life in these planets. 

Mctcory 

Planet Meniry is essentially like the Moon, 
pitted whh craters and without an atmosphere. Be¬ 
ing closer to the Sun, it*s surface (which is facing 
the Sun) is very hot (300^C). Mercury is always 
pointing one of its faces to the Sun; the other side 
is extremely cold (—ITO^C midnight). Somewhere 


in the twili^ region, in between, the temperature 
may be conducive to support some form of life due 
to some favourable topography. This is, of course, 
optimism stretched to its limit. 


VCBOS 

Venus has an atmosphere mostly made up of 
carbon dioxide- that will be an understatement if 
one does not mention that the atmospheric pressure 
on its surface is about a hundred times more than 
the earth's (curiously, the atmospheric pressure on 
Mars is about hundred times less!). Its surface is 
hotter than that of Mercury even though it is 
farther from the Sun due to the *^Greenhouse effect" 
of its carbon dioxide atmosphere which prevents 
radiation escaping from the planet. Venus has a 
surface temperature of about 480°C where lead 
would be molten and mercury gaseous. Still the 
temperature at the top of the Venusian atmosphere 
is quite cold. In between, in the atmosphere, the 
temperature may be comfortable for some form of 
life. 


Mars 

Mars is a dynamic planet. One finds polar ice 
formation in the winter and its melting in summer. 
In summer, the dark equatorial regions become still 
darker indicating a possible biological activity. 
Could they be some form of vegetation whose growth 
is enhanced by the available water in summer? or 
are they just some seasonal dust storms which 
change the surface colour? O 
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Indian School of Mines 

DHANBAD-826004 

Eatianoe E^dminalloiis for adgihaion to time-year 
CoDdensed B. Tech, desree propamiBe io 
Mining Engg. 1975 

Invited applications for the Entrance Examination 
for admission to the Three-year Condensed programme 
leading to the B.Tech degree in Mining Ei^ineering 
for session commencing on 30-6-75 Examination will 
be held on 16th and 17th May 1975. 

Likely examination centres: Chindwora, Dhanbad, 
Kodarma. Kolar Gold Field (Karnatak), Ranigaiu, 
Singareni and Udaipur. 

Qualificaticms: S.S-L.C./Matriculation or Higher 
Secondary or equivalent and a Diploma in Mining 
with at least three years industrial experience. 
Sponsored candidates preferred. 

Application forms and particulars obtainable 
Rs. 3 by crossed I* P. O. payable to Registiv, 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad-826004 at Indian 
School of Mines Post Office. 

Last date for receipt of application 22-3-75- 
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Status of women 


In India 


ARUNA ASAF ALI 


!97S has been declared by the United Nations to 
be the international Women's Year. By doing so it 
has posed the question clearly tiiat the status of 
women in varying degrees is obviously far from one 
of equality with men all over the world, with the 
possible exception of most of the socialist countries 
where the whole State policy and Us machinery has 
been geared to ensure that women truly participate 
in social production with their menfolk on absolute¬ 
ly equal terms. 

T^e 2Sth Anniversary of the formation of our 

Republic is indeed a significant occasion to take 
stock of the position that the women of this country 
enjoy and the progress they have achieved since the 
days of colonial domination. 

Our Constitution certainly provides for equality 
and the fact that there should be no discrimination 
on grounds of sex, religion etc. is enshrined in the 
Pun^mental Rights. The Directive Principles of 
State Policy in Chapter IV of the Constitution 
affirms the right of full and equal franchise for all 
adults. 

The Parliament of India has enacted various laws 
which give equal rights to women in marriage, di¬ 
vorce and inheritance. But a uniform civil code is 
yet to be framed, because while enlightened sections 


of the public are in favour of it, the backward¬ 
looking elements in religious minorities have yet 
to grasp the far-reaching implication of such a Uw. 

On mature re-election, however, we feel that 
even if women can sometimes attain the pin¬ 
nacles of political dedsion-making—OUT Prime 
Minister is an eloquent example—by and large they 
have as yet to get out of the morass of feudal op¬ 
pression, a legacy we have inherited from centuries 
gone by. 

It is widely known that before Independence, 
during the days of British Rule, arrangements for the 
education of the masses being practically noa- 
existent, orthodoxy and dogmatism flourished and 
people, particularly women, remained steeped in 
poverty and ignorance, shackled to traditions, cus¬ 
toms and age-old superstitions. But the wheels of 
change had started revolving from the later years of 
the nineteenth century. And several illustrious men 
and women pioneered the social reform movement 
in many parts of our country. 

No Sex Rivalry 

It must, always be born in mind that the women’s 
movement in India was not one in which it was ever 
a question of man against woman, born of rivalry 
between the two sexes. We refused to think of our¬ 
selves as a class apart from the entire people of our 
country and insisted on being regarded as citizens 
who were equally responsible. 

Besides, one must never forget that all the cele¬ 
brated refonners—such as Ram Mohan Roy and 
others—-were valiant champions of women's social 
liberation. They raised their voice against inhuman 
and oppressive social customs to which women were 
sub^t^ during the degenerate feudal epoch in 
India. What is more I must repeat that it is well 
to always remember that women’s right to educa¬ 
tion, to become economically independent and 
determine for themselves their way of life, was bom 
at the outset in the minds of several great men- 
leaders who had the courage to wage war for our 
legitimate demand to free and equal at a time when 
we were not only slaves of a foreign power but also 
enslaved by social obscurantism at its worst. Un¬ 
like in several so-called advanced societies, the 
politically conscious men of India did not oppose 
the fundamental truth that women were not meant 
to be subservient creatures. 

Women on the Forefront 

There is. therefore, today no profession or 
academic body in India where women have not 
entered and have not made a mark. Mrs. Ashima 
Chatterjee, president of the prestigious Indian 
Science Confess for the past year, is an eminent 
woman chemist. Dr. (Miss) Padmavati, the renow¬ 
ned Cardiologist, has just been elected to the Indian 
A^demy of Medical Sciences. Besides such out¬ 
standing persons, we have over 20,000 qualified 
women doctors with graduate degrees and higher 
qualifications, not to mention Architects, Engineers, 
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Writeis, Artists, Sculptors and last but by no means 
the least, one who directs the destinies of nearly 
six hundred million men and women, Mrs. fodira 
Gandhi, India's Prime Minister for nearly a decade. 

The academic world alone has a large share of 
women participating in it in this country. In fact 
there are 2\4S0 women teachers in the Universites 
and graduate women teachers in schools account for 
94,2% and there have been women Vice-Chancellors. 
Similarly in civic bodies eminent women have been 
elected as Mayors in Metropolitan cities, and at the 
rural level they have led panchayats as Pramukhs 
and many are being elected to hold ministerial 
positions. 

In the international sphere many Indian women 
were chosen to head world organisations and they 
acquitted themselves with great ability. The UN 
and its affiliated agencies provide many women of 
distinction opportunities to render valuable help. 

The administrative seiAices in India have their 
share of women in increasing numbers and there are 
women in the armed forces including even a contin¬ 
gent of Parachute jumpers trained in medical relief. 
In Broadcasting and T.V.. several women And them¬ 
selves in executive positions and they are thus 
beginning to influence the functioning of the 
mechanism of the State in several spheres. In the 
world of the film and the stage, from the early 
thirties of this century women have crashed in with 
spectacular results, a fact that could not have been 
foreseen fifty years ago. The Indian film world has 
however, yet to produce women who can infiuence 
the direction and production of films of greater 
artistic merit and social significance. 

Women have, of course, full and equal rights of 
franchise but out of 524 elected and nominated 
mem^rs in the Lok Sabha there are current^ only 
25 women and in the Rajya Sabha they account for 
18 out of a total of 241 members. This proportion 
in the State Assemblies is maintained and should 
be a cause of concern for all the progressive political 
parties who enjoy a national stature. 

Again, while there are 2.8 million men who have 
university degrees, there are only 700.000 odd 
women. Out of them, it is estimated, there are 
only 150,00 who are employed. But we have only 
been speaking of a minority as educated working 
women constitute around 2.5 per cent of all em¬ 
ployed women. 

Our deplorable condition becomes apparent when 
we consider the fact that only 18.72 cent of 
Indian women are literate eventhoughthe percentage 
for men is not very much higher i.e. 39.45. Giiis 
drop out at different stages while in school (i.e. when 
they attend it at all) in varying proportions and 
very much faster than boys, as they are required to 
help the family at home. Though the reason for 
this is primarily economic, it also reflects the persis¬ 
tence of feudal values and age-old attitudes towards 
women. 

The percentage of working women to the total 
working population is approximately 19 and most of 
them are employed in agriculture or in unskilled 


sweated jobs in towns and cities. It is precisely in 
this sector that their exploitation is more intense 
and equal pay for equal work does not exist. 

CoBStitutioBal Rights 

The women's movement in India in this Inter¬ 
national Women's Year has to face these facts by 
striving to insist that the rights that exist in our 
Constitution must be implemented without further 
delay. We are in doing so, not seeking any favour 
because we have earned the right to equality. 

We are capable of sharing the tasks of national 
development if given greater opportunities and 
have been involving ourselves in actions to safeguard 
India's independence and for world peace. 

That the vast majority of our sisters have to be 
made conscious of their rights and responsibilities 
is obvious They have to be made politically aware 
and the message of enlightenment has to be taken 
from villageto village and to the poorer pockets of 
urban areas. In the factories and in the fields we 
must help them to organise themselves and exercise 
their inalienable right to equality. Some helpful 
social legislation has, of courf;e. been enacted but 
no effort has been made on the part of the Gowrn- 
ment to set up an effective machinery for the imple¬ 
mentation of these laws in practice. We, who 
believe that unless women arc couscious partners 
in thecause of eliminating discrimioalion in all its 
forms and aspects, affecting every citizen, man and 
woman, owe it to ourselves to act in unity and 
light the torch of enlightenment wherever darkness 
prevails at present. 

Educational facilities must be made available on 
a much wider scale, vocational and technical train¬ 
ing centres made available for women, and a network 
of health centres must spread out in both urban 
and rural areas. The domestic drudgery involved in 
house keeping can be lessened if kindergartens and 
child care centres are organised so that women have 
the leisure to study and participate in the cultural 
life of the country. We have an enormous field to 
cover in the years ahead. Let us bear in mind, 
therefore, that nearly 220 million women in the 
rural areas arc denied the minimum facilities of 
modern development and are completely unaware 
of the possibilities that science has opened us. This 
appalling state of affairs must end and 1975 should 
sec the loginning of movement when ' Social reform¬ 
ers spread out to every village in India. 

1975 must be a year when the saying that the 
free development of each is the condition for the 
free development of all, both men and women, 
becomes a reality and not remain a mere verbal 
platitude, to be mouthed by slogan-mongers and 
self-seekers. We do not wish to look upon the 
question of our status in society in a superflei^ 
sense. We do not wish to be a part of the status 
conscious outlook, where wealth and its ownership 
determine a person's position in society. We are 
confident that a future with limitless possibilities for 
those who want to broaden their horizons lies ahead 
of us. □ 
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Tbe educational dilemma in a 
multilingual society 

Dhun D. Adenwalia 


IN INDIA* although great strides have been made 
during the past few years in the field of education 
of the deaf, there remains much that has not yet 
been explored. In developing countries such as 
ours, newly committed to the service of the handi¬ 
cap]^, institutionalised education in many fields is 
more often than not dependent for survival on seve¬ 
rely limited budgets. 

Volantary Action 

Provision for the education of hearing-impaired 
children is mostly in the hand:; of voluntary organi¬ 
sations some of whom are aided by the State 
governments. There arc approximately 76 schools 
tor the deaf in India today out of which 10 are in 
Bombay. Training courses for teachers are con¬ 
ducted in Bombay. Lucknow, Calcutta and 
Madras. 

Accordidg to the 1071 Census, fhc population of 
India was 547,950,00. Although no dependable data 
is available regarding the deaf in India, a few sam¬ 
ple surveys conducted in the Second Five-Year Plan 
estimated the deaf population of India to be in the 
region of ( million. This is an approximate figure 
but it does indicate the magnitude of the problem. 
Since 1964, the work concerning the education, 
training and rehabilitation of the deaf comes under 
the Department of Social Welfare, Government of 
India. However, in some States it is coordinated 
through the Departments of Education. 

Before discussing the specific problems confronting 
a deaf child in a multilingual society, i would like 
to point out bricHy the extent of linguistic diversity 
in the country. Our Constitution provides for 18 
official languages>~Hindi. English and the regional 
languages, tn addition, 720dialects are also spoken. 
Of all the regional languages, Hindi is the most 
widespread and is spoken in more than one State. 

English in India continues to occupy a unique 
and paradoxical position. In urban areas, English 
remains the reluctant lingua franca of the educated 
middle classes. Most eities in India offer education 
in two or even three languages—English, Hindi and 
the regional language. 

By the time an Indian city child is 8 years' old, 
he is usually on the way to being trilingual. He 
speaks his mother tongue fluently: he speaks Hindi 
as it is the language of the man in the street in most 
areas; he speate English, as it may be his medium 
of instruction or his compulsory second language at 
school. In addition to these three, many children 
living outside their own States may well have, out 
of necessity, a working knowledge of that particular 
regional language. 


Since the development of a deaf child is wholly 
dependent on the stimulation of his thought proces¬ 
ses and his ability to translate these thoughts into 
communicable language, my main concern here 
is about deaf children who live in urban parts 
of India where the child's mother tongue is not 
spoken. 

Medium of lastniction 

At the Oral School for Deaf Children, Calcutta, 
we chose English as the medium of instruction for 
two reasons. Firstly, although the lan^ges used 
in the homes of our first twenty children were 
as varied as Hindi, Gujarati. Marwari, Telegu, Kon- 
kani, Bengali. Punjabi. Sindhi, Chinese, Nep^i, at 
least one parent of every child spoke English or 
Hindi. Secondly the Government-sponsored school 
for the deaf teaches in the Bengali medium the lan¬ 
guage of our State, and we wanted to provide an 
alternative for the non-Bengali speaking deaf 
child. 

We all know that the mother tongue is the best 
medium of instruction for all children and more so 
for a deaf child. However, in India the mother 
tongue of a child may be a dialect not officially re¬ 
cognised in schools for educational purposes. Or, 
it may be a language of a region difierent to the 
one in which the child is living. With deaf chil¬ 
dren, no matter how competent, the teaching at 
home in his mother tongue may be, after a certain 
stage bis progress will limit^ without the help 
of a school or of a trained teacher of the deaf. This, 
of course, often presents insuperable problems in a 
multilingual society such as ours. Schools teachii^ 
child's mother tongue may not be available in his 
area, nor a teacher of the deaf. An additional 
problem is tbe absence of books with controlled or 
graded language for deaf children in Indian regional 
languages. 

On the other hand, if the medium of instruction 
at school is not the mother tongue, the child gets 
little or no reinforcement at home in tbe language 
taught in school. In our school we have tri^ to 
overcome this problem by having mothers come in 
compulsorily, once a week to observe lessons through¬ 
out the day and help the teacher. They come in 
because they get confidence in helping their child 
and they enjoy making aids for the children. They 
also help in the non-verbal activities. 

Hie linitliig Factor 

Admittedly in these cases, the progress of language 
development is slow, but, it is not necessarily tbe 
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only limitiDg factor. A great deal depends os 
child's innate intelligence, his home environiBeDt, 
and the attitude ^ parents towards his deafoess. 

For instance, one of our girls aged 5, who comes 
from a Bengali speaking family was initially enrol¬ 
led in our Bengali classes, which we started two 
years ago. She is oral mihded and was making ^ood 
progress. However, after six months, the child's 
mother requested us to switch the medium to English 
because she felt the child would have more job op¬ 
portunities outside her region later if she also knew 
English and it would open up a wider world for her. 

We expected the child to have a set back, but 
after a y^r of English studies, we found her making 
good progress in both oral and written language 
and is, in fact, ahead of her class who have already 
had English for two years. On the other hand, 
we had a boy of 9 whose family was bi-lingual with 
English and Nepali. Although he had been studying 
in English with us for three years his language deve¬ 
lopment was far from satisfactory. This was partly 
because he received no help at home and his parents 
were indifferent to his handicap. 

The Choice 

Another problem for us is the prescribed curri¬ 
culum of studies which makes the learning of three 
languages compulsory up to a year before school 
leaving standard and which is a deterrent to those 
of our deaf children who do have the ability to 
study further. There are two school leaving exa¬ 
minations: the Secondary School Certificate con¬ 
ducted by the State Board of Secondary Education; 
and the Indian Ceitificate of Secondary Education 
conducted on an all-India basis by the Council for 
the Indian School Certificate Examinations. For 
both school leaving examinations, papers in two of 
the 15 recognised languages are compulsory. Neither 
of these systems make special provisions for the 
deaf who like, hearing children, are expected to 
master two or three languages at the required school 
leaving level. Even our brightest pupils, who have 
acquired fairly fluent language, remain almost eight 
years behind the expected standard in (heir second 
language. It is obvious that if deaf people are to 
be encouraged to study further, they should be allo¬ 
wed to choose an alternative subject to the second 
language. 

The Tenns for Integratimi 

1 would now like to talk about a problem not 
directly connected with multilingualism but univer¬ 
sal deaf people who have been taught by the oral 
method and have rejected manual communication. 

There are children not aged 14, 15 and 16, 
profoundly deaf, who were fortunate enough to start 
educational treatment at an early age, have been 
with us for 10 years, in fact since the inception of 
our school. These children are intelligent with lively, 
inquiring minds and have a variety of outside in¬ 
terests, especially in current news topics, or day-to- 
day political events and sports. Their school cuiricu- 
tum consists of language, literature, Maths, Science, 
History, Geography, Art, the second language. In 


Maths and Sdenoe, these children are at Class S 
level, (that is two years before school leaving stan- 
daids). They would take ^ut three years to reach 
school leaving standard in history and geography 
and about 3 to 4 years in language and literature. 
Although their speech is imperfect, they like 
to talk and exp^ others to talk to them. 
Tliey want to integrate into society on the 
terms set by hearing people. But they cannot fol¬ 
low conversation in a group and they cannot easily 
be understood. This in many cases leads to mutum 
rejection and the eventual isolation created by the 
h^dicap of deafness. Tliey have attended a big 
hearing school for certain subjects, but have not be- 
nefitted educationally perhaps socialy. 

When these bright young oral minded children 
leave the sheltered community of the school, what 
can they expect of the hearing world? So much effort 
goes into preparing a deaf child ibr integration. But 
how ready is the hearing world to receive him? 
Until enlightened help is provided to make integra¬ 
tions. effective, the deaf child setting out into a busy 
and competitive world, will he plunged into unre¬ 
lieved isolation. 

Interpretii^ Services 

In most countries—even in economically deve¬ 
loping countries such as ours—the blind can avail 
of reader and writer service.^. Would it not be 
possible to provide an interpreter service for oral 
minded deaf people? I do not mean an interpreter of 
the sign language. I mean an interpreter, wlh> could 
he of assistance in .some specific arca.s of a deaf 
person's activities, such as the college class room or 
lecture hall or at an interview <>r u social gathering. 
He obviously will not need this service all the lime 
but there should be someone, with relevant profes¬ 
sional training, whom he can call upon and who has 
an insight into his problems. In other words some¬ 
one who can give him the help he requires on a 
particular occasion. 

Educating the PuUic 

1 am sure that all of you have, from time to 
time, come across many highly educated, enlightened 
people who are unaware of deafness as an intellec¬ 
tual and social handicap. It is not that they are 
uncaring or unsympatehtic; it is just that they have 
never really thought about it. This is where, in many 
developed countries, mass media such as television, 
is playing an important role. By and large, however, 
we must admit that the man in the street all over 
the world remains ignorant of the problems and 
capabilities of the deaf. Until he can be educat^ 
to the fact that deaf people can also, if given the 
chance, develop social relationships, the loneliness 
that surrounds the adult deaf will persist. 

In one respect, perhaps, Indian deaf children 
are fortunate. Most still live in joint families whi^ 
gives them a measure of security and a sense of 
belonging. Undoubtedly, multilingualism is a pro¬ 
blem for our deaf in India, but the more human 
problem of living with the hearing world remains a 
tar greater cry. □ 
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What lacks 
our education 

Shri B,J>. JaitU Vice-President 
cf India in his article in Assam 
Tribune'* points out as to what our 
education lacks today. It is re¬ 
produced below without com¬ 
ments. 

It is twenty>seveo years since 
we became free and twenty^five 
years since we adopted a new 
ConstitQtion for ourselves. We 
have also completed four Five* 
Year Plans and three Annual 
Plan years and the Fifth Five 
Year i^an has just begun. At a 
time like this, it is the duty of the 
planners and educationists to re> 
view broadly what ourachieve- 

iMS- 

ing the last twenty-five yean or 
so, and to suggest the broad lines 
on which we should attempt edu* 
cational reform in the years 
ahead. 

We have made a number of 
achievements in different stages. 
Still perhaps our achievements 
are weekest in the third sector, 
namely, transformation of the 
educational system. We are all 
aware that the modern educa¬ 
tional system in India was desig¬ 
ned, about ISO years ago to meet 
the requirements of a foreign, 
colonial and imperial administra¬ 
tion in a traditional and feudal 
society. Obviously, this system 
necessarily requires a good deal 
of transformation in order to 
make it a proper vehicle af change 
required by a free democratic, 
egalitarian and modem socie^ 
v^ich we now want to create in 
the countiy. This was clearly 
foreseen by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru who, while addressing the 
All India Educational Conference 
convened the Ministry of Edu- 
in January, 1948, observed: 
Whenever confenuces were called 
tofonaa idan for education in 


India, the tendency as a rule, was 
to maintain the existing system 
with slight modifications. This 
must not happen now. Great 
changes have taken place in the 
country and the educational sys¬ 
tem must also be in keeping with 
them. The entire basis of educa¬ 
tion must be revolutionised.* 

In spite of this realization it is 
rather unfortunate that ^ have 
not been able to emphasize the 
tranformation of the educational 
system, not to carry out the major 
changes needed. 

If broad evaluation of the major 
achievements and failures in the 
last 27 years is accepted, an out¬ 
line of the educational reforms 
to be carried out in the years 
ahead becomes evident. For ins¬ 
tance, we would have to place the 
greatest emphasis on the pro¬ 
grammes of transformation. Pro- 
grammea o1 expansion wAV TanVt 
lower in priority no doubt, but 
they cannot be neglected, especi¬ 
ally at the stage of elementary 
education or and in respect of 
adult literacy. 

On this basts, I might briefly 
indicate the broad outline of the 
major programmes of educational 
reform to be attempted during 
the next ten years. 

At present, we spend a very 
large amount every year on edu¬ 
cation: Our total educational 
expenditure is about Rs 1,350 
crores a year and racks only next 
to that on defence, lo spite of this, 
the benefits of the system go not 
to the poor masses but to the 
comparatively well-to-do classes. 
This is clear from the fact that 
65 per cent of the total population 
is still illiterate, only 25 per cent 
of the childern in the age group 
6-14 complete primary and middle 
school education and that only 7 
per cent of the young persons in 
the age-group 15-25 study in 
secondary schools and colleges. 
It is therefore, al^lutely necess- 

S f to shill the emphasis on to the 
ucatiou of the masses. 


We depend at present almost 
exclusively on the formal system 
(>f education. Such a system pro*' 
i/ides education only to children 
^nd new workers, and, therefore, 
is less effective than a non-formal 
Sys'em which provides education, 
pn a part-time or self-study basis, 
to workers adults. The formal 
system Is further heavily biased in 
favour of the well-to-do classes, 
and the poor people either do not 
enter it or soon drop out of it. 
The system is also very costly and 
wasteful. The most urgent reform 
peeded, therefore, is to create a 
new educational system which will 
have both formal and non-formal 
elements blended together in all 
appropriate fashion. There should 
pe large provision for lateral 
multiple-entry. A provision for 
part-time education and self-study 
must be made liberally at all 
stages. In addition to the full-time 
prSeshonafi vve mtnh 

also be able to utilise all the edu¬ 
cational resources available in the 
community. 

We ought to have provided 
universal education for all children 
in the age-group 4-14 by 1960. In 
$pite of the tremendous expansion 
achieved,wehave not been able to 
reach this goal. We must, there¬ 
fore, prepare a revised programme 
and see that elementary education 
is made universal in all parts of 
the country during the next ten 
years. For this purpose, we will 
have to provide special schools 
which teach elementary courses 
in a condensed manner, to grown¬ 
up children who may join schools 
later, say, some time between the 
ages of 11 and 14. Steps will also 
have to be taken to enrol girls and 
children from the weaker sections 
like Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes and landless agricultural 
labourers. 

A large programme of adult 
education will have to be deve¬ 
loped. One of its special objectives 
should be to liquidate illiteracy. 
It should strive to create self- 
awareness among the peopIO and 
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involve tbein is devdotsnnital 
programmes (hrough edacation 
in ^zenahip^ family planning and 
upgrading of vocational skills. 

Secondary education is now 
the weakest link in tke chain: it 
fits a student for entrance to uni¬ 
versities and almost unfits him for 
everything else. We must voca- 
tionalise the higher secondary 
stage so that a large majority of 
students are diverted into difierent 
walks of life 

Programmes of qualitative im- 
porvement should also be taken 
up and emphasized at every stage. 
The most important of these is to 
include work experience as an 
integral part of education so that 
the children and youth learn the 
dignity of labour. A good deal of 
the time of students at all stages 
should be used in service to the 
local community or in program¬ 
mes of national development. 
Education should really achieve 
three things: imparting of infor¬ 
mation, teaching of skills and cul¬ 
tivation of values. At present we 
concentrate mostly on imparting 
information. While this should con¬ 
tinue, we must ;pay much greater 
attention to the teaching of skills 
and especially to the inculcation 
of moral and social values. 

In both secondary and higher 
education, the highest emphasis 
should be on improvement of 
quality and the role of expansion 
will have to be slowed down. This 
should not, however mean dec¬ 
rease of educational opportunities 
to the weaker sections of the co¬ 
mmunity, especially the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. 
in fact, the opportunities open to 
them should be increased through 
liberal assistance in everyway. 

A big programme of educatio¬ 
nal reform on these lines cannot 
be implemented by Government 
alone although Government will 
have to make intensive and sus¬ 
tained efforts for the purpose and 
provide the bulk of the financial 
resources needed. In fact, it needs 
the cooperation of all concerned— 
the general public, the teachers 
the students and the educational 
administrators. It is the responsi¬ 
bility of the public to give more 
siq>port to all these programmes 
and to do their best to educate 
tbeir own children on these lines. 


Il ls the respoosibiiity of teachera 
to en»irethat the higbesit stan¬ 
dards are maintained m educa¬ 
tional insthutioos, to IndoitiQ^ 
themselves fully with the welfare 
of the students committed to their 
Charge and to maldtain an atmos¬ 
phere of sustained hard work all 
the year round. The student should 
devote aft tteir energies to the 
proper pursuit of their studies. 
They strive also to cultivate the 
basic values of democracy, socia¬ 
lism and secularism and to be 
vigilant against all deviations 
from the highest moral standards. 
In fact, it is for the students to 
organise committees and to launch 
a movement to ensure that no un¬ 
fair practices are adopted in exa¬ 
minations and to eschew violence 
which has no place in democratic 
life. The educational adminslra- 
tors have al»> a greatresponsi¬ 
bility for promoting the develop¬ 
ment of all these programmes 
in expansion, qualitative im¬ 
provement and transformation, 
it is only an all-round natio¬ 
nal effort of this type that 
can help us to make our edu¬ 
cational system a powerful instru¬ 
ment of social change and national 
development. 


Finally# I should Hke to fq)^ 
here that what I have always aaid^ 
that in our conntry etmeatm 
should have a quritum orientation 
uriiich is something broader and 
dee^ than mere intellectual 
knowledge. Despite historical vi¬ 
cissitudes, spirituality has always 
marked our way of lifh. It ^ould 
be the mission of our educators 
to preserve and transmit to suc¬ 
ceeding generations those funda¬ 
mental values which have inspired 
and vitalised our culture through 
the ages. These are values which 
can bring compassion and charity 
and the spirit of service into the 
lives of our people and in their 
relations with others. If social 
justice and equality is not yet fully 
absorbed the ideals of true Bha¬ 
ratiya Vidya with its emphasis on 
unity tolerance, discipline and 
brotherhood. Both education and 
religion are essential for process. 
Education can cleanse religion 
and make it a nourishment for 
the soul, while religion can en- 
nable education and lend a higher 
significance to it. This is consum¬ 
mation for which the teachers 
and students should continually 
strive. 
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Universities must be 
service-oriented 


WHILE delivering the convoca* 
tioD address at the Nagpur Uni> 
versityDr. G.S. Mahajani, former 
Vice-Chancellor of University of 
Poona said, we are roughly a hun> 
dred Universities strong in India; 
and, at the outset, the question 
might be asked whether, in a de> 
veloping society as distinct from a 
^successful* developed society, the 
role of a University is in any way 
different. In the abstract, strict 
sense of the term, development 
Is a continuous process. It should 
never stop, as if completed. The 
term •developing’ is, therefore, to 
be understood in a relative sense. 
Nations in Asia (barring Japan) 
Africa, and Latin America are 
generally referred to as develop* 
ing nations. Is the role of uni¬ 
versities in these countries difTe- 
rent from that of the universities 
in the U.K., and U.S.A., and the 
U.S.S.R.7 And if so, in what way? 

My ready answer will be that 
this role relates not so much to the 
character of the society as to the 
tasks that confront it. 

Universities are certainty the 
Intellectual powerhouses of the 
world. But, they must also be 
service-oriented institutions. Ser¬ 
vice can take many forms, e.g. 
raread of literacy, identifying 
toe needs and problems of the 
society and endeavouring to meet 
those needs and solve those pro¬ 
blems. In this latter capacity of 
imideriDg service to the society, 
close collaboration with the 
State Is found essential. 

Co-operation with the State 


naturally leads us to the perennial 
problem of uniwrsity autonomy. 
Here too there are two (some¬ 
what contrary) assumptions. The 
first assumption, to quote Sir 
Waller Moberly, is: 

**On any showing, universities 
are powerful, influential corpora¬ 
tions and they perform functions 
of high public importance, so 
that fs sc cesntry esn the Sup¬ 
reme political authority be com¬ 
pletely disinterested in the affairs 
of the universities. It does, and 
it must, exercise some measure 
of supervision over them. No¬ 
where is imiversity autonomy ab¬ 
solute or unconditioDal”. The 
second assumption is **that a 
high degree of autonomy is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, if the functions 
of universities are to be properly 
performed.” 

In a developing countty 
[ have primarily the case of 
ndia in mind), (he position in 
education today can be briefly 
stated as under: 

Universities cannot function 
in isolation. They have beconie 
partners of the &ate. For, the 
State while mainly concerned with 
the spread of basic, primary edu- 
cation, has yet to shoulder con¬ 
siderable burden in respect of 
higher education and research: 
the universities, on their part, 
while mainly responsible for hig- 
her education and research, have 
also accepted the additional duty 
of **secttiiiig that a large aud 
increasing number of classes and 


groups outside their campuses 
profit from their researches.” 

Adult education, as also what 
is called “continuing education”, 
has thus been accepted as their 
necessary function by universities. 

There is yet another aspect of 
the question whch brings into focus 
special responsibilities of uni¬ 
versities in a developing society. 

In developed countries, the 
three basic, sodal processes have 
gone together—industrialization, 
education, and extension of fran¬ 
chise. Industrialization created 
the need for literacy and made it 
essentia! to provide at least ele¬ 
mentary education on a mass 
scale. Literacy permitted the 
extension of franchise and its 
culmination in effective demo¬ 
cracy. But, in India fand several 
developing countries), the his¬ 
torical process has been different 
Instead of the three basic pro¬ 
cesses going alongride each 
other, politics (at the time when 
the Constitution was adopted) 
took a jump ahead of the other 
two. While yet the country’s 
economy was agrarian, and edu¬ 
cation was far from universal, 
we adopted universal suflrage. 
Maybe, historical compulsions 
lefl no alternative. But pro- 
duced imi^rtant consequences 
for universities. A largely rural 
and uneducated electorate secured 
a crucial voice in developing 
education and industry. Now, 
education, however elementary 
and incomplete, confers tangible 
economic advantage and social 
prestige. This leads to greater 
pressure in favour of expending 
available resources to cover more 
and more of the population than 
towards the raising of standards. 
The rate of expansion outstrips 
the capacity of the society to han¬ 
dle it. Thus, in a deyeloi^g socie¬ 
ty, universities have to take spcci- 
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iiiea$uresto JDamtatn standards. 

Addressing tbe graduates of 
the year, he said, youare liviu 
In times when UBempiovinebt ana 
^orta|es ofaU Ictnds have assu¬ 
med a global iiiq>ait«ice. To 
make things difficult, as Alvin 
Toffler has pointed out, the ex¬ 
plosion of technolo» and the 
pace of its on-coming flood bring 
what he calls the *future shock*, 
disturbing the smoothness of 
civic life. Well, the function of 


religion is to sustain society and 
its civic life. But we must now 
use a diffenot language. Prophets, 
pldlosophers and thiUKers have all 
spoken about some .indicators of 
ri^ conduct.CaU them moral val¬ 
ues or civic virtues—they are valid 
and unassailable in any civiliza¬ 
tion,. These dve. indicators <ate 
truth, non-voilcnce, compassion, 
purity, and spirit of self-sacrifice. 
These are and will ever be your 
shock-absorbers. 


much as at modactioh by the 
masses. It stioald not aim at 
g^ntioism hui Wieve that the 
^small is heatttifnP. Instead of 
citing monstrous cHles sur¬ 
rounded by impoverished rural 
areas we should think of deve¬ 
loping largely self-sufficient agro¬ 
industrial communities which are 
inter-linked with each other thr¬ 
ough mutual services and suppc^; 
and, instead of subordinating 
everything to the blind pursuit of 
science and technology, we ^ould 
let tlw moral order prevail over 
everything else and create, what 
Acharya Viflobaji has described, 
as the *age of science and spiri¬ 
tuality*. 

Talking about the role of 
educated, he said, the role of 
educated classes, particularly of 
those who have recieved university 
education by and lar^, in the 
p^t has been that this group of 
hi^ly educated persons joins 
this social structure and becomes 
an exploiting rather than a ser¬ 
vice group. This trend has to be 
counteracted. The society invests 
large sums of money in the 
education of these persons, h is, 
therefore, their duty and moral 
.obligation to return this debt 
through dedicating themselves to 
the service of the Daridra Nora- 
yana. One of the major objec¬ 
tives of higher education must, 
therefore, be to inculcate the 
spirit of service among the stu- 
dmts so that they identify them¬ 
selves with the masses, and cease¬ 
lessly strive to improve their 
standards of living and to create 
an egalitarian society. It is from 
this point of view that program¬ 
mes of Compulsory National 
Service for university and college 
students assume great signin- 
cance. 

Addressing the young men and 
women who reciev^ their Degrees 
and distinctions, he said, the 
young graduates of the year are 
also the inheritors of the great 
traditioo ofscbotohip and so- 
ciai service which this Untveraity 
has established. I have no doubt 
that, in the years ahead, they wifi 
prove themselves worthy of boffi 
these traditimis and faelpto create 
the . new society of which ^ 
CoDstitatioa ^mdcs* 


Higher Education must 
inculcate spirit of Service 


MR. B. D. JATTI, Vice-President 
of India, while delivering the 27th 
annual convocation A&ress of 
Panjab Univerrity said : It is an 
academic tradition that the Annu¬ 
al Convocation should be utilised 
to give advice to the young 
graduates of the year who would 
be entering their working life and 
for discussing major current iss¬ 
ues in education or society. How¬ 
ever, 1 propose to depart from 
this tradition as 1 am not at all 
certain that mere advice from 
a platform will serve any useful 
purpose. 

Commenting on education in 
the country, he said, we have 
made tremendous advance in the 
development of science, scientific 
research and agricultural, engi- 
neerihg and medical education 
so that, from the point of view 
of hig^y trained scientific man¬ 
power, we now hold the third 
place in the world. There has 
also been a tremmidous expansion 
of generai education at all stages 
and there have been note-woruiy 
aduevements in spressding educa¬ 
tion atnongxlrls and among the 
Scheduled &ates and S^eduled 
Tribes^ On the debit side, it has 
to be admitted that we have 
not been able to traaribim the 
eduointidnal tystem to suit 
nationnl ue^le and a^ptfgtioaa, 
to impepve atandarda a^ua- 
tely, to- hquidato UHterapy or 


to make elementary education 
universal 

In a Situation of this type, 
where the overall picture is a 
mixture of light and shade in 
almost every imponant sector of 
life, it appears to be a matter of 
taste whether one should be 
an optimist or a pessimist. I 
would not, however, like to join 
the band of pessimists who ig¬ 
nore or belittle our achievements, 
exaggerate our short-comings and 
failures and forecast doom. Even 
at the risk of being dubbed as 
old-fashioned, J am, and shall 
continue to be, a staunch opti¬ 
mist. This does not mean that 
I am taking a complacent atti¬ 
tude or under-estimating our 
short-comings or failures. lit only 
means that 1 have an unshakable 
faith in my people and in the 
future of my country. 

It was Mahatma Gandhi who, 
for the first time, challenged the 
wisdom of adopting the model of 
a Western industrialised society. 
He was of the view that we 
should, instead, create our own 
model of a society suited to our 
own needs and conditions. This 
should be based, not on endless 
and insatiable consumerism, but 
on pur traditional values of self- 
restraint and pUin Itvmg and 
high thmking. ft should not at- 
te^ at mass productton so 
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United Nations University 

inaugurated 


THE Prime Minister of Japan, 
Mr. Miki Takeo, officially 
inaugurated the founding of the 
United Nations University when 
he addressed the fourth session 
of Che university Council in 
Tokyo on 20th January. This 
was the first session of the Coun> 
cil since the opening of the 
University's temporary headquar¬ 
ters on December 2, 1974. 

The Council session (20 to 24 
January 1975) was also attended 
by the Recior-Dcsignaie (head) 
o’f the University, Dr. James M. 
Hester, who is currently President 
of New York University. Dr. 
Hester presented to the Counctl a 
series of recommendations to 
implement the University's man¬ 
date. 

The 24-member University 
Council was appointed jointly 
by the United Nations Secretary 
General, and the Director Gene¬ 
ral of the United Nation, Edu¬ 
cational, Scientific and Cultural- 
Organization (UNESCO). The 
Secretary-General. l he Director^ 
neral of UNESCO, the Executive 
D/«ctof of the United l^atioas 
Institute for Training and 
Research (UNITAR), and the 
Rector are ex-officio members 
of the Council. 

Mr. C. V. Narasimhan. Uni¬ 
ted Nations Under-Sccreiary- 
General for Inter-Agency Affairs, 
represented the Secretary-General 
at the University’s inauguration 
and at the fourth session of the 
Council. 

GoidiBg Principles 

The Rector noted in his re¬ 
commendations to the Council 


that ‘Hhe University must estab¬ 
lish processes that will protect 
it against undertaking insignifi¬ 
cant or ineffective activities, or 
making inconsequential affilia¬ 
tions*’, because the world s 
leading scholars, scientists and 
thinkers ‘ will not spend time 
with an organization that does 
not insist on high standards in 
ail that it does”. 

Dr. Hester noted that, ‘-to 
allow the University to become 
a loose confederation of institu¬ 
tes without clearly identifiable 
institutional priorities, program¬ 
mes and standards would defeat 
the purpose of establishing the 
University. The University needs 
to establish reasons for its 
affiliations and standards that 
affiliates must observ'e.*” 

The Rector noted the impor¬ 
tance of using the University for 
the benefit of institution and 
scholars in developing countries 
The University is an “anti-brain- 
drain” agency designed to help 
rather than hinder the growth of 
useful research capabilities in 
developing areas of the world, 
he writes. “Funds designated 
by the University Council for 
institutional support or for aid 
to scholars should be used in 
large measure to assist institu- 
tuttons and scholam in develop¬ 
ing countries.” 

He proposed a set of princi¬ 
ples to ^ide the University at 
least during its initial stages of 
development: 

Achieve broad worldwide 
impact through infonnation 
gathering and dissemination, in¬ 


cluding conferences and publi¬ 
cations. 

Maintain judicious balance 
between utmost academic excel¬ 
lence and needs for regional 
development and participation. 

Avoid unnecessary duplica¬ 
tion and resist any tendencies 
toward competition" and rivalry 
with other institutions, and 

Prefer to be criticized for 

taking pains rather than under¬ 

taking mediocre, redundant or 
purely political activities, which 
will damage the prestige and 

therefore the potential of the 
University of effective work. 
Programmes 

The Rector proposed that 
programmes be selected for 

implementation on the basis of 
the following three primary 
criteria: 

That a pressing world need 
exists for the programme; 

That a signi&cant contribution 
toward world betterment can be 
made through the programme, 
but 

That the programme is feasi¬ 
ble on a practical and a manage¬ 
able scale. 

Other criteria to be taken into 
account in selecting a progiaxxune 
are: 

The regional benefits that may 
accrue through the programme, 
such as local training, local collec¬ 
tion of data, local establishment 
facilities, etc.; 

The development aspects that 
may accompany a regional assign¬ 
ment of the programme, parti¬ 
cularly in stren^ening research 
capabilities within a society that 
wishes to improve its academic 
foundations: and 

The useful institutional pre¬ 
sence that University may realize 
through the programme, either 
by extension or affiliation. 

Programme Priority 

Dr. Hester identified six “most 
often-mentioned areas of global 
concern” for consideration by the 
Council when it discussed pro¬ 
gramme priority. These are: 

(a) Management of Natural 
Resources, ^b) Environmental 
Engineering, (c) World Hunger 

(d) International Relations, 

(e) Development and (0 Human 
Rights. 
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Affffiate atd AaBoctete Ststoi 


Dr. Hester differentiated bet¬ 
ween affiliate and associate status 
with the United Nations Univer¬ 
sity. Affiliation carries with it 

degree of University, partici- 
tion in setting the policies and 
standards of an institution. An 
associated institution would be 
independent of University parti¬ 
cipation in such matters, but 
would, through its associate 
status, reflect a close relationship 
with the University, a desire to 
participate actively in its consul¬ 
tative and information activities, 
and a willingness to help the 
University evolve into major 
worldwide influence that is con¬ 
templated.’* 

The device of associate status, 
writes the Rector, helps to get 
such links established long be¬ 
fore the University could afford 
the eventual extensive network of 
affiliated institutes and training 
programmes that is contempla¬ 
ted. '^Granting associate 
status might also serve as a 
way to respond affirmatively to 
proposals for affiliation which 
are not practical or do not meet 
the criteria or standards for 
affiliation.** 

Dr. Hester hopes that the 
University will be fully opera¬ 
tional by December 1976, with 
about 108 people (including: 
secretaries, clerks, drivers, etc.) 
employed full time at the tJniver- 
sity Centre. 

The University will be finan¬ 
ced entirely by voluntary contri¬ 
butions from Governments and 
non-governmental sources. 


Senegal Donation 

THE Government of Senegal 
has contributed 5 million 
Central African francs, equi¬ 
valent to $22,087 for the 
United Nations University. 
The contribution is the first 
received from any Govern¬ 
ment for the University, 
apart from the pledge of 
$100 million announ^ in 
19*73 by Japan. 


UGC’s Senior Research 
Fellowships 


THE University Grants Commis¬ 
sion (UGC) has selected 63 can¬ 
didates for the award of Senior 
Research Fellowships in Humani¬ 
ties (including Scial Sciences) and 
science subjects. 

The Senior Research Fellow¬ 
ship carries a value of Rs. 600 
p.m. for a period of two years 
along with .a contingency grant 
of Rs. 2,000 per annum, 

The UGC has also selected 10 
Junior Research Fellows at Rs. 
500 p.m. These are in addition to 
202 awards of Rs 400 p.m. annou¬ 
nced previously. 

Following arc the persons 
from the southern region who 
have been selected for the Senior 
Research Fellowships (subject 
within brackets): 

Dr. K. S. Nair (Psycholog>') 


Osmania varsity’s 
new course 

OSMANIA University—the 
first to introduce a Bachelor's 
degree in Journalism in India— 
has now launched a professional 
behavioural science based 
Master of Journalism (N J.) 
course from November I, 1974. 
The course has an intake of 20 
seudents admitted after an entran¬ 
ce examination for which only 
those who hold a Bachelor of 
Journalism degree can compete. 
The curriculum stresses develop¬ 
mental approach to mass com¬ 
munication comprising concepts 
and research techniques relevant 
to the press. Radio, T.V., 
Advertising—Market Research, 
Public Relations, Magazine 
Journalism, Advanced Publica¬ 
tion Methods, etc., relevant to 
Indian conditions. A gold 
medal has been instituted for 
this course by The Indian Herald 
newspaper, Hyderabad for the 
student topping the list. The 
instruction is inter-disciplinary 
with multi-media application 


Kerala University; Dr. ($mt.) 
Sarria Jingrao (Philosophy) Os* 
mania University; Miss Vijaya- 
lakshmi Basettihalli Krishnan 
(Physics) Madras University; E. 
Rajago]Ml (Physics) Sri Vankate- 
swara; Dr. C. V. Angadt (Botany) 
Kainatak University; M. V. 
Lakshman Rao (Zoology) Andhra 
University; J. V. George (Zoo¬ 
logy) Calicut University; Df. s- 
H. John (Marine Biology) Kerala 
University; Dr. (Mrs.) Renuka 
Rant Nagendrappa (Chemistry) 
Karnatak University; Dr. Jessy 
Jose V'angaly (Chemistry) Kcrahi 
University. 

Following are the Junior Re¬ 
search Fellowships: 

Mallifcharjune Rao Palakollu 
(Physics) Andhra University 
(award for one year): V. S. S. R. 
Subba Rao (Zoology) Andhra 
University (award for’onc year). 


and the part-time faculty is 
drawn from leading community 
development and management 
training institutions in Hydera¬ 
bad including Satellite—T. V. 
Base Production Unit. P. R. and 
Ad pcrsormcl. 


Self-Study Manual 
for Indian Varsities 

THE Ford Foundation in India 
has made available to the A»- 
sodatioa of Indian Universities 
about 50/60 copies of the above 
mananal. Thb wlf-stady 
nuumnal was prepared some 
years ago by MaMn Willey 
formerly Vice-President of the 
University of Minnesota (USA). 
He did this when he was in 
India (Calcutta and Delhi) and 
there is a forward by Dr. DJ5. 
Kotfaari. 

Ihose interested in havh^ the 
copy of the same may write to 
the Secretary, Association of 
ladtatt Universities, Roose 
Avenne, New Delhi. 
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Scholarship for Mining 

Courses 


KEEPING in view the imple¬ 
mentation of the mining pro¬ 
gramme during the Fifth and 
Sixth five year plans and with a 
view to create a climate for 
attracting good students, the 
CMAL has decided to introduce 
scholarships for the mining 
courses run at Indian School of 
Mines, Dhanbad. 

The number of scholarships 
available to Indian School of 
Mines shall be 10 per year of 
the value ofRs. ISO/- each per 
month plus actual tuition fees. 

The scholarships will be gran¬ 
ted on the basis of the results of 
the entrance examination held 
by Indian School of Mines on 
ull-india basis each year subject 
to the condition that any of the 
scholars shall not be in receipt 
of any other scholarship whatso¬ 
ever for prosecuting higher 
studies. Out of these 10 scholar¬ 
ships per year, 50% will be 
reserved for children of the 
employees of the CMAL/NCDC, 
whose salary is within Rs. 1000/- 
per month; 20% shall be reserved 
for Scheduled Castes/Tribes 
condidates. The scholarships will 
continue only in case of such 
scholars who obtain 65 % marks 
in their annual examination. 

If in any particular year there 
are no CMAL/NCDC students 
satisfying the conditions pres¬ 
cribed, the scholarships could be 
thrown open to the new comers. 
However, in the case of Schedu- 

Indians Honoured 
by Dacca Varsity 

THREE eminent Indians were 
among eight scholars, poets 
and musicians honoured by 
Dacca University at a special 
convocation last month, lliey 
are rebel poet Kazi Nazrul Islam, 
Ustad AH Akbar Khan and the 
late scientist Professor Satyendra 
Nath Bose. All of them were 
awarded the honorary degree of 
d^orate. 


led Castes/Scheduled Tribes, the 
balance of the scholarships .not 
filled up in any particular year 
may be carried forward to the 
succeeding year. 

The selected scholars are 
assured of employment on success¬ 
ful completion of the course. 
They will, however, have to 
execute a Bond to serve the 
Company at least for a period of 
5 years. 

The selected scholars will be 
given facilities for practical 
training and/or summer assign¬ 
ments in any of the coal mines of 
the CMAL/NCDC 

Britain’s Open 
Varsity 

BRITAIN'S Oi»n University, 
now entering its fifth year of 
of teaching, has produced neatly 
10,000 graduates. The students 
who need no qualifications to 
enter, have consistently topped 
a 70 per cent pass rate for 
credits which count towards their 
eventual degrees. 

A third of all the students who 
enrolled when the university 
opened in January 1971 have 
already graduated, and the hoal 
proportion is expected to be 
close to 60 per cent. 

These figures, the university's 
Vice-Chancellor, Sir Walter 
Perry, said in London, had 
**confounded the prophets of 
doom”. He added: “By grad¬ 
uating, these students are now 
offering the most convincing 
proof of their remarkable stay¬ 
ing power, Their success is the 
best answer to those critics who 
prophesied a drop-out rate of 
more than 90 per cent.” 

Study Centres 

The open University now has 
S0,0Ci0 students who study in 
their own time by correspondence 
texts linked to radio and tele¬ 
vision broadcasts. The univer¬ 
sity has 250 study centres 


throu^out Britain whicli arh 
open in the evenings and week¬ 
ends for students to meet their 
tutors and one another, hteny 
courses also have a one-week 
summer school for students. 

Students work towards credits 
in a wide variety of courses 
which each last a year. A gene¬ 
ral Bachelor of Arts degree is 
awarded after the accumulation 
of six credits, based on lx>th 
examination success and conti¬ 
nuous assessment. Eight credits 
qualify a student for a B. A. 
degree with honours. 

Higher educational qualifi¬ 
cations won elsewhere can 
exempt students from one to 
three of the credits necessary 
for a degree. 

Twelve per cent, of the 5,300 
most recent graduates had less 
than the normal entry qualifica¬ 
tion for university, and 2 per 
cent had no formal educational 
qualification at all. The average 
age of students is about 40. 

At a recent ceremony, five of 
the latest batch of graduates 
were introduced to reporters: an 
air hostess, a newspaper compo¬ 
sitor, a husband-and-wife pair 
both teachers, and a parks 
superintendent from South 
Wales. 

Osmania Honours 
Saudi Minister 

OSMANIA University conferred 
the Honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws on Saudi Arabian 
Petroleum Minister Dr. Shaikh 
Ahmed Zaki-al-Yamani at a 
Special Convocation on Feb¬ 
ruary 9. 

Receiving the degree Shaikh 
Yamani stressed that a nation's 
inherent wealth is guaged more 
by its achievements in the field 
of education and technology than 
on natural resources like minerals 
that would deplete. Citing the 
example of Japan, he said, the 
resources generated in Universi¬ 
ties increased the wealth of the 
nation. 

The Harvard-educated Shaikh 
Yamani, recalling the age-old 
ties between the two countries, 
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Coxttineiided 6sinaiiia as asymtx>t 
of syntliesis of dmercnt 
cultures of the world including 
that of the Arabs. Said the soft- 
spoken Shaikh; “1 would deem 
it my responsibility and duty to 
foster closer Indo-Arab ties and 



**(tls incorrect to say tliat the doc- 
trate I took in fish identlfeatlon was 
a waste ot effort because I’m able 
ta dry each variety aaparateijr....*' 

strengthen the existing traditional 
bonds of amity and culcirre." 

Osmania ViceOhanceUor Mr. 
P. Jaganmohan Reddy, who read 
the citation, noted the '‘magni¬ 
ficent and massive’' contribution 
of Shaikh Yamani is reshaping 
the entire destiny of intemationai 
petroleum industry”. Referring 
to the outstanding role of Arabic 
Scholars in fostering ties between 
East and West the Vice-Chacellor 
s»d: ‘*Our friendship with the 
Arab people and our admiration 
of their glorious past, as well as 
their present world significance 
have been genuine, transparently 
consistent and of long standing, 
and not ephemeraljy inspired by 
purely pragmatic consideration 
of current expediency”. 

350 Scientists 
attend Chemists 
Convention 

THE annual Convention of 
Chemists, 1974 which was jointly 
8ponso£»i the Indian Chemical 
Society, the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Researdi, the Indi¬ 
an National Science Aca^my, the 
Society of Biological Chemists 
(Indii) and the Institutioo of 
Chemists (Indian), was held in 
the Madurai University campus 
recently. Prof. S. Neelakantan, 
Head of the Department of Natu« 


ra) Products Chemistry and Physi¬ 
cal Chemistry was the Convenor. 
Prof R.N. Cnakravarti, President 
of the Indian Chemical Society 
inaugurated the the convention 
which was presided over by Prof. 
T. Saktivelu, Prindpai, Nadar 
Mah^ana Sangam S. Veltaichamy 
Nadar college, Madurai and 
member of the Syndicate. About 
350 scientists froiQ all over India 
and a few from abroad represen¬ 
ting the discipline of chemistry 
and allied subjects attended the 
convention which functioned in 
six sections. Three symposia, 
fifteen invitcdl ecturcs and presen¬ 
tation of about two hundred re- 
srarch papers were arranged 
during this convention. A Scienti¬ 
fic exibition was also organized 
as part of the Convention. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY KANPUR 
IIT POST OFFICE KANPIH 
Admtisemeat No. a/75 
APPLICATIONS ate invited for the posis 
of Senior TechrJcal Assistants. Techni¬ 
cal Assistants. Senior Laboraiorv A&sis- 
unts in, (he Advaoad Centre for Elec¬ 
tronic Systems, st Indian Insiiiuie of 
Technology, Kanpur. This Centre has 
been sponsored by the Oovemment of 
India, Ministry of Defence to carry out 
irniaing and unctassi^ research and 
development wrork in the ana» of com¬ 
munication and Radar. 

). SENIOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANT 

Pay Scale; Rs. 550'25-750-Efl*30-900 
(Revised). 

Qoilillcatioas: The minimum quali¬ 
fication wi(f be d^^oma in Radio En¬ 
gineering or TelectHnmunicatlon En¬ 
gineering or B.Sc. with minimum 5 years 
eaperkiKe in the fidd of microwave 
hardware, solid state circuits fabrica¬ 
tion, solid state dcidn fabrication or 
distal circuitry, or equivalent training 
ar^ esperienoe in Oeience Services. 

3. TECHNICAL ASSISTANT 

Pay Scale: Rs. 435'i5-500-£B-l5- 
560-^700 (Revised). 

Qmllficgtiofls; Tte minimum quali¬ 
fications will be diploma in Radio En¬ 
gineering or Teteworniurication En- 
gmeering or B.Sc. with minimum 4 years 
experience in Reaearch Laboratory or 
educational ImlilutioR in the field of 
electronics and microvi^vs ot solid stale 
device fabrication or eqmvaler.t training 
and exporiencB in Defence Services. 

3. SmOR laboratory ASSIS¬ 
TANT; 

Pay Scale: Rs. 380-1^500-£B-15-S6a 
(Revised). 


Speech Pathology 
Laboratory 

INDIA'S first Speech Pathology 
Laboratory attached to a Uni¬ 
versity with sophisticated Yugos¬ 
lavia equipment was declai%d 
open recently at the Depaniseot 
of Linguistics, Osmania Uni¬ 
versity. 

Giving the presidential add¬ 
ress the internationally renown^ 
phonetics expert from Yugos¬ 
lavia, Professor pjordjeKostich, 
Director of Belgrade institute 
for Experimental Phonetics and 
Speech Pathology, saidlhat the 
problem of hardness of hearing 
in India is a sizeable one and 
that infant-siagc remedial steps 
should be adopted. 


gifieering or Teiei'ommunication En- 
giiwerii^ or l.Sc. ITI trade certifteate 
in Radio Engineering w'ilh minimum 2 
years experience in Research Laboratory 
or educational insijtuiion in the field 
of Elcctrorics and microwavQ. 

15% and ?J% posts are reserved for 
candidates belonging to ^heduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes respeclive- 
)>. 'Dowever. it no suiiabtc candidate 
belonging to SC,'ST is available position 
will be filled up by other candidates. 

The positions arc contractual for a 
period of 3 years but likely to continue. 
Besides pay. the posts carry allowances 
according to Institute ruhK. which at 
present correspond to lhc«sc admissible 
to Centra) Government Employees sta¬ 
tioned at fCuRMir. Higher initial pay is 
admissible to specially qualifi^ and 
deserving candidates. Candidates call¬ 
ed for interview for the above posts will 
be paid second das railway fare from the 
place of duty lo Kanpur and ba^ by 
the shortest route. 

Applications for the posts of Senior 
Technicai Assistants and Teclmical 
Assistants should be made on prescribed 
form obtainable free of charge Rom the 
Head of the Centre by sending a self- 
addressed unstamped envelope of 25 
cm.xl0 cm. size. Applications for the 
post of Senior Laboratory Assistant 
should be made on plain paper slating 
date of birth, qual&aiions. details of 
experience etc. ^tpUcattons should be 
accompanied by a postal order of Rs. 
3/- (Rs. 0.75 for Shelled Caste/lTibe 
canmdates) for the posts of Sr. Tech. 
AsstL, Tech. Asstt. and Re. if- (R$.0.3S 
for SC/ST candidates) for the post of 
Sr. Lab. Assistant. All the com¬ 
pleted applications should reach the 
Head, Advanced Centre for Bh rt rc a i e 
Syifons, Indian Institateof Tcdhnologv, 
Kanpor^MMld U-P. on er bt§on 
lBB-1975. 


(^B^tficntioas; Hie mmhnum quaJi- 
ficatioa wiQ be diploma in Radio En- 
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Classified Advertisaments 



PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


MAtbeiiMtlei 


16. Shi^, Dineshchandra Ochhavia K Synthesis of phenan- 
thro indolizidin^s and nitrogen miutardsas anti cancer agents. 
M-S. University of fiaroda. 


1. Bahl, Sudanhan Kumar. Stability of fluid^flows. tUni* 

veraity of Delhi. * 

2. Hegde, Venkataramana Subraya. Topics in global 
diffet^ial geometry with special reference to integral formulas 
and their applications. Kamatak University. 

3. Manak Singh. Some problems in exterior ballistics of 
ro^ts. University of Delhi. 

4. Trivedi, Tej Narayart- Certain dual, triple and quadnipte 
int^ral equations and series. Kanpur University. 

Pilules 

1. Anand Swaroop. A model potential to study the lattice 
dynamical properties of metals. M T-, Delhi. 

2. Bhattachaiya. Gayetri. Resonance Raman scattering in 
semiconductors. I.l.J., Delhi. 

3. Karmeshu. Generalo»d Langevin aquation and random 
walk analysis for diffusing of Brownian particles. Uhlversiiy 
ofDelhi- 

4. Mangotra, Lalit Kumar. Study of the production of 
heavy (2 4) hyperfragmenis from K>mteractions and their 
decay properties. University of Jamniu- 

5. Mattoo, Shiban K- Studies in radio astronomy. Gujarat 
University. 

6. Surinder Kumar. Study of ultrasonic absorption in the 
intermediate state, and normal and superconducting states 
of pure and doped typc-1 simerconductors. University of 
Delhi. 

7- Ved Parkash. Parametric analysis of performance of 
optical systems. Punjabi University. 

Cbenistry 

1. Amin. Arunkumaf Faktrbhai. Synthesis and study of 
arborine analogues. Sardar Patel University. 

2. Artdsamy, S.M. Studies on solution properties of copoly¬ 
mers. University of Madras. 

.3. Bhainagor, V.N. A kinetic investigation of oxidation 
of bases with oxyanions. Bhopal University. 

4. Chandcr Shekhar. Synthesis of some naturally occur¬ 
ring Bavemoid partial methyl ethers. University of Delhi. 

5- Dalta Gupta, Nandita. Effect of structure on the titra¬ 
tion curves of some molecularly uniform polynuclear phenolic 
coRipounds and related copolymers in non-aqueous media. 
University of Delhi. 

6. Deshmukh, Shridhar W^nanrao. Synthetic studies in 
some flavonoid groups and a reinvestigation of the roots of 
Sclhuim vaginatum. University of Delhi. 

7. Cohil, Rameshchandra Mohanlal. Studies on morpho¬ 
logy of polyacrolonitrilc and polyoxymethylerc. Sardar Patel 
University. 

8* Kaira, Amar Jeet. Synthesis of some partial metl^'I 
ethers of flavoncs and their glucosides. University of Delhi- 

9. Mathur, Lilit Mohan. Studies cm substituted t^tha- 
lides and allied lactonic compounds. University of Delhi. 

10. Mythirayee, C. Biological sttidies on phmols. Univer¬ 
sity of Madras. 

11. Nagendrappa, Renuka Rani. Some studies of donor 
acceptor complexes. Kamatak IMiverafty. 

12. Narayui Kumar. Studies <m some metal chelates of 
some aldoximes, c-ketoximes and dimtimes. University of 
Delhi. 

13. Patel, Bakuibhai Babubhai. Spectral studies of some 
O-hydroxyphenonets and stability of metal chelates of some 
O4iydroxyDenz0phenofies and their oximes. Sardar ^tel 
University. 

14. Patel, M.M. Studies in corrosion of 63/37 brass and 
its inhibition. Gnjarat University. 

15. Rastogi, Rsmesh Chandra. Additivity model study 
of MO diaige density and spin density distributions in some 
flaoro- and aza-naphdialanes and study of the diape of some 
mcdecules 1^ F^jO method. University of Delhi. 


17. Shanna, Naginder Nath. A study on the chemistry of 
Gossypol. University of Delhi. 

Ig. Subhash Chandcr- Studies in resin acids afid their 
^rivatives. Punjabi University. 

Earth Sciences 

1. Chansarkar, Ramchandra Anant. Drmnage and slope 
aiuitysis of KOsi Basin in Central Kumaon with special reference 
to the flcological controls. M-S- University of Barcda. 

2. Pathak, Cathurbhuj. A study on the cretaceous forma¬ 
tion in and around Dawki, Meghalaya. University of GaiAatl- 

3. Ramanujachary, Kandadai Rangana^ta. A study of 
telluric current variations In peninsular India. Andhra Uni¬ 
versity. 

Engineering & Technology 

1. Ashok, Jayanthi. Ellipasomefric studies on magnetised 
ferromagnetic thin films. Andhra University. 

2. Quteshi, S. Study of kinetics of electrode reactions- 
Bhopal University. 

3. Saxena, P C. Studies in cubical tbermolectretes of pros- 
pex. Bhopal University. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Anthropology 

1. Darshan .Singh. Comparison of the grouih pattern of 
school tx>ys of well-to-do Put\jabi speaking parents residing in 
four different states: An anthropometric study. University 
OfDelhi. 

Botany 

1. Chandrasekhara Menon. M-K. Morphogcnefics studies 
on apogamy in the moss, Physcomilrium. University of Delhi- 

2. Mtshra, Sohanlal. Some aspects of the autecology of 
Aliernutfhera ficoides (L ) R Br. Vikram University. 

3. Prithipal Singh. Morphology and cbemotaxonomy In 
the s^temaiics of Blumea DC. (Asteraceae-Inuleae) in India. 
University of Delhi. 

4. Sharma. K-K.V. Oerccolopy and autecology of Arge- 
monc mexicana complex. Saurashtra University. 

5. ^arma, Kalu Ram. Colonization of saprophytic micro- 
fungi and bacteria on the aerial parts of Sesamiim Orientale 
(L.l and Gos.sypium hirsutum (L.). University of Delhi. 

6. Tugnavat, Rajinder Kumar. Mineral cycling in grass¬ 
land vegetation at Ujjain (indiaL Vikram University. 

7. Vmkos, Nityanand Pralhadrao. Morphol^cal studies 
in tf^ monocotyMons-in. MarathvN^da University. 

Zoology 

1- Bhatia. H-L. Studies on the toxicity of some pesticides 
of coi^r and mahua oil cake to certain fi^s. Bhopal Uni¬ 
versity. 

2- Bhor^le, Mahender Kumar. Studies on experimental 
ancylostomiasis, immune response and analysis of serum prt). 
leki larval infection of ancylostoma caninum in Swiss albino 
mice. Vikram University. 

3. Dakshavani, K. Infltzence of nutrition, temperature, 
groupstze and photoperiod on n)’mphal growth and develop¬ 
ment o( the criwet, Ptebeiogryllus gutttventries Walko*. Kama¬ 
tak University. 

4. Gangadbaran Nair, A-M. StucUes on the sterols and 
their metabolism in Trogonderma Granarium Everts. Univer¬ 
sity of l^lhi. 

5. Patel, Geeta C. Studies of certain a^>ects of the func¬ 
tional anatctfny of some Indian birds. Gqjarat Univeisity. 

6. Pradeep Kumar- Morpho-functional heterogeneity of 
muscular or^tzation .* Correlative histoidiysiological investi- 
pations on the development, fibro architecture, ene^ meta¬ 
bolism, and the neuro-humorally modulated attributes of 
certain goeral as well as specialized avian and mammalian 
skeletal muscles. University of Delhi. 
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7. Shftd» F.U. Studies on nmiro-anetomy, cytdogy and 
histo-^ieinistiy of the canSac conductitis Qrstem of certain 
amniotes. Bhc^ Univenity. 

8. ShiaslU Piabha. aspects of host plant relation* 

shii» of Papilio demoleus Linn, (Lepidoptera*Fapjikmidae)- 
University peihi- 

9. Tiwari, Gomati Prasad- The grass, anatomical, histo¬ 
logical and histodKmkal obsenratims osi the urinary system 
of Indian buffalo, Bubsjus-Bubalus. Vikiam University. 

Aplcdtare 

1- Chelam, Guda Venkata. Studies on certain aspects of 

the root s^tem in some grape cultivers. Vitis njecies. TamU 
Nadu Agricultural Urtiversity. * 

2- . KMdaswami, A- Supply response of farmers to prices 

select commodities in Coimbatore Region ; A micro ana¬ 
lysis. Tamil Na^ AgriciUtural University. 

3. Loganathan, S- Stu(^ on certain aspects of calcium 
in the soils of South India. Tamil Nadu Agricultural Univer¬ 
sity. 

4- Mishra, J^^h Chandra. Farm financing organizations 
and their operational efficiency in relation to credit needs of 
the formers in Block Satfor, Oistt. Basti, U.p. Kanpur Uni¬ 
versity. 

5. Rai. Surinder Nadi. Study of production finance for 
high yielding varieties programme in lADP District Aligarh 
(U-P.). Kanpur University. 

6. Ramanathan, G- Studies in the i^ysico-chemical pro¬ 
perties of soils of Tamil Nadu in relation to clay mineralogy. 
Tamil Nadu Agricultural University. 

7. Tiwari, f^ht Nath. Behaviour of zinc in soils and 
plants. Kanpur University. 

Veterinary ScloMc 

1. Greesh Mohan. Studies on buffalo bull semen with 
reference to changes in some biochemical attributes on preser¬ 
vation. Haryana Agricultural Universjty- 

2. Manikant Singh- Kiermaco-kinetic studies of some 
sutfonamides in buffalo calves. Haryana Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity. 

3- RAj Kumar- Genetic evaluation of pure bred and cross 
bred progeny performance in broiler chickens* Haryana Agri- 
cuftuiul Univenity. 

4. Ramchandra Rao, Biradavolu- Studies on physical and 
biochenucai attributes of ram semen and its preservation. 
Haryana Agricultural University. 

5- Sindhu, Manjit Singh. Studies on the exterrul physical 
traits and their relation to milk production and compositiem 
in Murrah buffaloes. Haryana A^cultural University. 

SOCIAL SCIE.NCES 

Psychology 

1. Jatidc G- Singh. A study of the college environment 
and student's personality in medical education* University of 
Delhi. 

2- Patel, Somabbai Trikambhai- An investigation to study 
identification patterns, motivation and school achievement of 
talmted stuilaits. M-S- University of Baroda- 

SocMogy 

AU, Abu Nishar Mohainiiiad Irshad- Social relations 
among the Assamese Muslims in rural and urban situations. 
Univ^ty of Gauhati. 

Political SricDoe 

1. Bhadoriya, Shiv Kumar Sngh- The evolution of socia¬ 
listic policies in the Omg^ess. K^pur University. 

2. Ifeksena, Mah^ Kunar- The third parliament of 
India, 1962-^* Kanpur University- 

3. Walh, Rattan Lai. Intonation commission for super, 
visum ai^ control in Vietnam : A case study of peace ol^- 
varion nrission- Jawaharlal Nehru University. 

EcosMnics 

1. Batra, Ma^tot Mohan- Agricultural price variations 
and tiieir impact on production: A case study of bajra in 
sheeted districts of Gutoat. University of Delhi. 

2* Bhatnagar, Shiv Prem. The brass-ware mdbistry of Mora- 
: Its ori^, dev^opment and importance as a medium 
of earning foreign excha^. Kanpur Univeraity- 
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3. Shrivastava, Jagdiih Kumar- Tripartite consultative 
labour maciuneiy in Uttar Pradesh: A sti^ of the work¬ 
ing of the tripartite labour machinery and its impact on labour 
policy and programme. Ktmpur University. 

PubUe Adanfnlitratioa 

1. Bhogle. Shantarnm Krishnarao. Agricultural adminis¬ 
tration in Maharashtra frem 1956-66. Nannir University. 
Edacation 

1. Gohil, H-B. Construction and standardisation of a 
silent reading test in Gujarati for pupils studying in ^andard 
VII in the schools of ^urashtra. &mrashtra University. 

2. Jha. Surya Kant- An analysis of certain dimensions of 
creativity. M-S. University of Baroda- 

3. Thimotheose. K.G- An investigation into the relation¬ 
ship between supersitlious beliefs and family backgrot^ 
among the high school pimib* University of Kerala. 
CooBiierce 

1. Sharma, Ram Autar- Business leadership in selected 
industries in India- University of Delhi. 

HUMANITIES 

Litetature 

English 

1. Kaul. Indu. Aldous Huxley : A study of craftsmanship 
with special reference to the projection of ideas- Indore Uni¬ 
versity. 

Sanskrit 

I. Bhatt. A-J- The study of ibe R-C- Mandat Ilf with 
fxirticular reference to Vishwamitra. Saurashira University- 

2- Jain. Amra- A comparative study of the major com¬ 
mentaries of the Tatt\nrthasuira ; Commentaries by Umas* 
vati. Pujyapada, Haribhandra. Siddhasengani, Bhatta Aka- 
lanka and Vidyanandi. University of Delhi- 

3. Sharma. Champa. A -scmaniic study of -Sanskrit words 
in Dogri language. University of Jammu 

4. Sharma, Suman. A study of Aiiareya Aranyaka. Uni¬ 
versity of Delhi. 

Mituii 

1. Aggarwai, Prema. Khari boil aur Avadhi lok geeton ka 
tulnatmak adhyayan. Kanpur University. 

2. Awasthi. Induja. Hindi kec upbhashaon mein prastut 
Ramlila. University of Delhi 

3. Bharat Si^* Uday Shankar Bhati kec kavya kriliyon 
ke kavya shastriya adhyayan- Kanpur University- 

4. Bhatt, Kamaleshwar Prasad- Tulsidas kee ladhabhava 
shabdavaii ka adhyayan- University of Delhi- 

5- Deep Chand* Ramcharit Manas kee suktiyon ka adh¬ 
yayan- Kanpur University- 

6. Dube. Tahsildar- Swatantrottar Hindi upanayas sahitya 
kee shilpa vidhi ka vikas, 1947-1965* South Gujaret Univer¬ 
sity' 

7- Jha, Shiv Chandra- Kavi Shyam Sundar : Jiwan aur 
kritiyan- Bhagalpur University- 

8- Joshi, Devvrat. Dinkar ka gadya sahitya- Vikram Uni¬ 
versity. 

9. Krishna Nair, p. prcmchaniUcaleen samajik upanayas 
aur unke samkaleen Malayalam ke samajik upanyaMn ka 
tulnatmak adhyayan- Sardtf ^tel University* 

10- Madhu. Swatantrottar Hindi aur Guarat ekankiyon 
ka tulnatmak adhyayan- University of Delhi- 

11- Mehta, Bhavna M. Comparative study of fiction lite¬ 
rature of Shri Chatursen Shastri and S^ri Dhumketu- S-N.D.T- 
Woqnen's University. 

12- Nelson, Sudhir Kumar. Adhunik Hindi upanyas ka 
privritiyatmak adhyayan- University of Jabalpur. 

13. Rastogi, Shashi- Adhunik Hindi ke praimtkb prabandh 
kavyon mein Pauranik nariyon ka swamp. Kanpur Univer¬ 
sity' 

14. ^lacma, Anand Narayan* Hindi sahitya ke itffuu 
lekhan kee prampara- jphagahmr University* 

15* Triv^i, Sushil Kumar. Aeharya Jogannath Prasad 
Bhanu : Vyakiitav evam krititav- Vikram University* 



1$. Venuft* PtaUiash Ihriiad' Rajcshwar-pratipadit kavi- 
kram. ka vishteafanatmak adhyayan aui chhayavadneia uska 
viniyog* Bha^lpur Uoiveivity. 

Vfdu 

1. Abuli. Syed Muhammad Aga Hyder Hasan- Mirza 
Muhammad Taqi Khan Havas: Life and works- Nagpur 
Uoivcruty- 

Pffskm 

1- Narinder*Nath. Chandar Bhan Brahman ; A crhicai 
edition of Us unknown Qiahar Chaman. Uniyeraity of Ddhi- 

2- Siddkii. Shamimul Haq. Indo-Bersian literature ^iog 

the first half of the Igth century, 1707 A D_1748 A.D.Uot- 

versity of DdU. 

Kaimaia 

1 - Kambar, Chandrasekhar Basavanneppa- The origin and 


developmmt of Kannada f<rfk theatre. KamataktJsivezBty. 
Maiayalam 

I. Sanna, V. SubiaremUa. Kundian Nampayar and bis 
works. University of Kenda- 

History 

1. Gurumurthy, $. Ceramic traditions in South India with 
special reference to Tamil Nadu upto 300 A-D- Univetsity di 
Madras. 

2- Madan, Jagdsh Chandet- The police adnuhistmtum in 
British India. 186W902. University of DelW- 

3- Vctina, Shvraian Lai- The Ghaznavis in India, 962 
A-D-'llgS A-D- Vikr am University. 

4. Yadava, Narain Singh. Hindu nobility under Akbar, 
1556 A.D.>1M5 A-D. Um^rsity of Delhi- 


CURREnI- DOCUMENTATiON IN Fnni-AXir^M 


A list o1 select articles culled from Periodicals received in AlU Library 

during February 1975 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

Anoslreng, Willlasn M. ‘‘.Myth, bias and history*'. Chronicle 
of Higher Vacation 9(21: 30 Sept 74 : 20- 

Haleey. AJf. "Univcrstties and universal education**. Times 
Higlw ^ucuiion Supplement (144); 19 Jidy 74 : 5- 

EDUCATIONAL ADMCVlSmiTION 

"Facing up to the prohictns of steady—state university". (Edt* 
torial). Times Higher Bducafion Supplemeni (170): 1*^ fan 
75 : 12- 

"HcKighton report**. Times Higher education Supplement (167); 
27 Dec 74 : i.iv. 

Kiafhufi, Laura. "No representation without information**. 
Times Higher Education Supplement (144i: 19 July 74 : 8- 

"Uvittg without growing : A 'steady state* university". Times 
Higher Education Supplement (169); 10 Jan 75 : 9. 

Orfofiy, Amlmi. 'Survival of the democniticaKy (!(”. Tunes 
Higher i^ucatiQh Supplement (144); 19 July 74 : 10- 

Parlkb, G.D. "University, government and society". Quest 
(88): May*Jun« 74 : 35-40. 

Speidi, Don. "Good behaviour code for staff*’- Times Higher 
Education Supplement (1441; 19 July 74 : 10- 

WlUitBC, Chudh. "State of the graduate market". Times 
Higher Education Supplement (169); 10 Jan 75 ; 13- 

EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

Saatfmam, K. "Balanced educational development". LW- 
versily News 13(2); Feb 75 : 12*13- 

"World Bank study suggests education for ah'*. /•(.£.£. Bulk’ 
tin 31 Jan 75 : 8- 

EDUCAnONAL RESEARCH 

BuA, MA. "Survey of educational research in InA'a*'- £</»* 
eaS0n in Asia (6); Sept 74 ; 9-12. 

Niblett, Roy. "Past as key to the future." Times Higher Edu¬ 
cation Supplement (144); 19 July 74 ; 14. 

Rama Moormy, M. "Problems ef research work in colleges: 
A note**. University News 13(2); Feb 75 : 9. 

Yoang, M.F.D. "Ideology of ^itcatiohal researdi". Times 
Higher Education Supplement (}10)] 17 Jan 75 ; 13. 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

Bedhcr, Tony. "Salesmen seek new label to cover faded gla¬ 
mour**. Times Higher Education Supplement (171); 24 Jan 
75 :8. 

Bcthd, David. ' 'Ways and means of improving communication 
of knowlei^**. Times Higher Educatitm Stg^ement (171); 
24 Jan 75 : 8- 

EVALUATION 

Glaana, Marie. "How Moncton’s new evaluatioo system 
is working. University Affairs 16(1); Jan 75 : 5. 

MGCaUtn, Dcnb. 'Taktqg a music degree**. Times Higher 
SiuedtiMi StwkmentdMy, 19 Jidy 74; 13. 


ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 

Bcloff. Mag. "Any ally welcomes when the enemy is the same." 
Times Higher Education Supplement {\i4); 19 July 74; 24* 

Marty, A.G.K. "Crisis of higher education". University News 
13(2); Feb 75 :13, 15. 

Kiver, Harold. "Acquiring independent status*. Times Higher 
Educaiion Supplement (167); 27 Dec 74 : 11. 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

Das,J. "Agricultural development : RoleofOUAT. Univer¬ 
sity News 13(2); Feb 75 : 7-8. 

"KrHhi vigyan kendras or agricultural polytechnics : Report 
of a Committee". Indian Journal of Adult Education 35(10); 
Oct 74 : 66-71 • 

"Technical and technological education in Japan". Education 
in Asia (6); Sept 74 : 25-8. 

ADULT education 

"People’s open university of Pakistan"- Education in Miia(6); 
Sept 74 :47-S. 

WaCkios, Beverly T. "Paper campus". Chronicle of Higher 
Education 9(2); 30 Sept 74 ; 4-5. 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION AND COUNTRY 
STUDIES 

Bhakvao, C.N. "Indian varsities : Some nnajor tasks"- Uni- 
versity News 13(2); Feb 75 : 5-6- 

"E^icationa) reform**. (Editorial). Bulletin Madras Develop¬ 
ment Seminar Series 5(1); Jan 75 : 24-6. 

"Japan immehes successful seafaring assembly of Asian youdi". 
/-/.£•£. Bulletin 15 Nov 74 ; 4. 

Jedo, V.V. "Innovation and experiment in higher education". 
Quest (88); May-June 74: 41-4- 

Klom, GunAer. "Autonomy fears as reform bill hangs in 
balance**- Times Higher Educaiion Sigfplement (169); 10 
Jan 75 : II. 

"Major educalkm reforms i^iproved in India**. fJ-EE. Bulletin 
15 Nov 74 : 2. 

Mlllm, Gordon. ’Xabouring under no illusions". Times Higher 
Education Suppkment (143); 12 July 74 ; 10- 

"Recent educatit^ laws in the Socialist Republic of the Union 
of Burma". Education in Asia (Q; 74 45-6. 

Thomas, R. Murray. "Hi^r education in Indonesia**. Edu~ 
catkm in Asia (6); Sept 74: 13-16. 

Yip Yat Hoong, Ed. "Higher education in South-East Asia". 
Education in Asia (6); 74: S-8- 
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UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 
AdTerdseniMrt No. Estib. IV/26/75 


APPLICATIONS on the prescribed form 
are invited for the following posts:— 
^ No.—Name of the Diriment— 
Designation of the posts. 

1. Bnglish—One professor (Tempor* 
ary but likely to continue). 

2. Music & Pine Arts—One Professor 
ofKamat^ Music. 

3. Economics—(i) Two Professors 
(One temporary upto 3.1.1976); (ii) 
Four Readers. 

4. Botany—(i) One Professor (Ccnt- 
tre of Advanced Study), (ii) One Tech¬ 
nical Assistant. 

5. Chemistry—One professor. 

6. Geology—(i) One Professor; (ii) 
One Reader; (iii). One Technical Assis¬ 
tant. 

7. History—One Reader. 

8. I^ychology—One Reader (Tempo¬ 
rary upto 15-8-76). 

9. Faculty of Scierxe—One Reaticr in 
History of Science and Scientific Method. 

10. Modem Indian Languages—One 
Reader in Marathi. 

11. Baddtust Studies—Ore Professor. 

12. Human Geography—One Pro- 
fissKir. 

13. Mathematics—(0 Ore Professor; 
(ii) One Reader. 

14. Operational Research-—(i) One 
Professor; (ii) One Reader. 

15. Mathematical Statistics—One 

Reader. 

16. Computer Sdence—One Professor. 

17. Zoology—Ore Reader. 

18. Sociology—One Reader. 

19. Law—Two Readers (Morning). 

20. Commerce—^Two Readers (one 
for Evening Qasses) for main Depart¬ 
ment. 

21. South Campos—Two Readers in 
Conunerce. 

22. Linguistics—One Reader. 

23. Universicy Medical College—(j) 
Rea^rs in niysiology; (ii) Readers in 
Social & Preventive Medicine; (iii) Rea- 
dns in Forensic Medicine. 

24*. Hiysics—EReaders (One permanent 
and two temporary). 

25. Central Office—(i) One Deputy 
Contrcdler of Examinatiops; (ii) Assis¬ 
tant Registrars; (iii) One Garden Over¬ 
seer; (iv) One Rec^ Keeper. 

26. Central Institute of Education— 
One Principal. 

The esusting scales of pay of the posts 
are: 

(i) Professor/Principal—Rs. U00>50 
1300-60-1600. 

00 Reader—R5. 700-50-1250. 

(HO Deputy Controller of Examina- 
tkms—Ra. 1100-50-1600 (Revise^. 

(iv) Assistant Registtaia—Rs. 700-40- 
1100-50-1300 (Revised). 


(v) Garden Oveneer/Record Keeper/ 
Technical Assistant—Rs. 425-15^^ 
EB-15-560-20-700 

(Revised) 

Note: The scales of pay of the undtf- 
mentioned posts are iiuly to be revised 
as noted a^nst each as per University 
Grants Ccmimission's d^ision:— 

(0 Professor/Princiapal— Rs. 1500- 
60-1800-100-2000-125/2-2500. 

(ii) Readers — Rs. 1200-50-1300-60- 
1900. 

All posts carry D.A, C.C.A.. H.R.A. 
as adnUssiblc tmtkr the rules in force 
from time to tiiM. 

I. ESSENTIAL QU.AUFICAriONS. 

1. For Professorship: 

A scholar of cmiiuncc. 

Independent published work of high 
standard and ecpcrience of teaching 
post.graduate classes and guiding re- 
sc.'irch for a considerable period desir¬ 
able. 

2. For ReadershijM (except Readerships 
for Medical College^. 

Good academic record vsiih first or 
high second clstss Master’s Degree in 
the subject concerned with a Doctor’s 
D^rec or equivalent published work. 

Irvdependent pifotished work (in addi¬ 
tion to the publiidied work mentioned 
above) svith at least foe y'ears teaching 
experience in Honours, Plost-graduate 
classes essential. 

3. For Readenhips In niysiol<^y. 
M.B., B.S.. M.D./M.Sc./Rt.D./D.Sc. 

in Physiology. 

Teaching/Rcsearch Experience: As 
Assistant ProfeasonLecturer in I^ysio- 
l<vy for 3 years in a Medical College. 

4. For Readerships in Social & Pre¬ 
ventive Medicine: 

M.B., B.S., M.D. (Social & preven¬ 
tive Medicine)/Community Medicine/ 
Speciality Board of Social & Preventive 
Medicine (U.S.A.)/Dr. P.H. (Johns 
Hopkins) 

Dr. P.H. (Harward/Dr. P.H. (Cali- 
fornia)/M.D. (.Medicine)/w.th D.P.H. 

Teaching/Rcscarch Experience: At 
Assistant Pr'^fesor/Lecturer in Social dk 
^■-eventive Medicine for 3 years in a 
Medical Colk^. 

5. For Roaderriiipi in Foreasie Medi¬ 
cine: 

M.B.,B.S.,M.D. (Forensic Medicine)/ 
M.D. (Path.)/Speciality Board of Patho¬ 
logy (U.S.A.). 

Teachcng/Reeearch Experinence: As 
Assistant Professor/, Lecturer in Foren¬ 
sic Medicine for 3 years in a Medical 
College. 

6. For Dopoty Controller of Finwi aa- 

tiOBs: 

Second Class Mastct*s Degree and cx- 
perioace of Vocational adminiettatfon 
atUie«ectztive level for at least 8 years. 


A second class Masters Degree with 
10 years* office experience of which at 
least S years* should be in a supervteoiy 
capacity. 

8. For Record Keepff: 

A second class Degree of a recognis¬ 
ed University with Diploma in Archives 
keying. 

9. For Gordeo Ovctmct: 

B.Sc. (Agriculture). 

ID. ForTcdolcal AsIsCaot In Botany: 

Graduate in Science. Etqjerience in 
Laboratory Techniques. 

1 \. For Technical Assistant in Geology: 

First or Second Class B.Sc. Degree 
of an Indian University with Physics, 
Chemistry and Mathematics as optional 
subjects. 

12. For Principal, Central Instltote of 
Education: 

Good academic record with a first 
or high second class hfastcr’s Degree 
in Edocatior. with Doctor's Degree or 
equivaleni published work and teaching 
experience of Post-Graduate Classes 
of not less than 10 years, 

OR 

Good academic record uiih a first 
or high second class Master's l>egrec 
in Education with teaching experience 
of Post Graduate Classes of not less 
than 15 years. 

II. SPECIA1./DESIRAB1.E QI’ALIFI- 
CATIONS 

1. For Profeamr^p in Kamatak hhisic: 
Eminence in the field of public per¬ 
formance preferably in Vecna. 

Experience of teaching supported by 
illustrious pupils and original c<nnposi- 
tion/ work of high standard. 

2. For the first Profeasorship in Econo¬ 
mics: 

The Professor appointed in this post, 
in addition to his normal duties in the 
Depu’tment, will be expected to super¬ 
vise research work in Area Sti^ies 
(Pakistan and/or Bangladesh Ecofiomy). 

3. For foe Second Pro fw o i s hip In Econo- 
ndes: 

The candidate should have specializa¬ 
tion in both analytical and empirical 
aspect of public Economics. 

4. For first post of.Rcaderridp In Eoo- 
nsnua: 

Master's D^cm in Economies or 
Ph.D. in Economic Statistics. 

5. For seoead pest of Render In Eco¬ 
nomics: 

The candidate with specialization in 
the Area of Agricultural Economics will 
he given prefmmce. 
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6. For Profiorrtifi te Botany: 

^Mciatizattofi in Structural and Dg. 
velopment Botany. 

7. Far P f o ftw wrriiiji in Ciwliitry <Phy. 
sical or InorKanlc UmlMry): 

Specialoaiion and research eKpcrj. 
ence in any ofthe following Areas: 

Electrochemistry, planner Chemistry^ 
Radiation Chemistry, C hcmicaf Spectro> 
scopy 'nteoretical and Quantum Che. 
mistry, Chemical Thermodynamics iri- 
cliidii^ Statistical Theromodyramic^, 
X-Ray Crystallography. Chemical Kine¬ 
tics. 

Specialization in Inorganic Chemistry 
and Research Experience in any of the 
following Areas: 

Coordination Chemistry. Analyircal 
Chemistry, Radiation Chemistry. 

8. For Readership ia Geology: 

Specialization in one or more of the 
rallying subjects.'^' 

Geochemistry, Geophysics, Applied 
Geology, Structural Geoiogy. Geomet. 
phology. Mineral Fuels. 

4. For Readership in History: 

Specialization in Ancient Indian 
History. 

10. For Readefshlp in History of Scmh^ 
&. &ienliflc Methods: 

Candidates must have spcciali/cU in 
teaching oi rc.search in Historj- ofScien^ 
and Scientific Methods. an4 should Se 
capable of teaching the subjects to Hrv 
nours and Post-graduate classes and aho 
ho able to guide research. 

! I. For ReadenUp in Marathi: 

Knowledge of Sanskrit and Hindi anj 
ability to teach in English for ti^ 
M. Lite. Course for the C omparative 
Liieralure. 

12. For Professorship in Buddhist 
Studiet; 

Should be prohcieni in Sanskrit and 
Pail and must have specialised in one or 
more ofthe following subjects; 

(t) Buddhist Philosophy with all its 
divisiotu and schools (ii) Buddhist His¬ 
tory and Culture fiii) Buddhist Liters, 
tore. San^rit and Pali. Knowledge 
ofTibetan and/or Citinesc desirable. 

13. For Prtrfiessoralfp in C^eratloiiai 
Rwgarrili: 

Specialisation in Mathematical Pr<). 
grarnming. 

14. For Readership in Opentnnai 
Resett^: 

Specialisation in one of the follcming 
topics: (II Inventory Control (2) 
Theory of Queues, and (3) Theory of 
Marketing. 

15. For Professorship of Computer 
Science: 

Doctor's Degree in Electriclal En. 
^iteeriti^Physics/Elactronics/ Commu- 
nicatioR Enginmng/Mathematics. 


Atleast 5 years experience of working 
in a Computer system as well as on the 
development of computer Scierce tech¬ 
niques having reicN^ce to Natural 
Science or Social Science. 

16. For Readership In Zoology: 
Specialization of c^il Biology En- 

docrnology. Fishery Biology, Entomo¬ 
logy, Ecology and Genetics. 

17. For Readership In Sociology: 
Intensive Reldwork experience. 

18. Fw ReadenUp in Commerce for 
Sooth Ganpus: 

Specialisation in (i) Organisation 
Ty»^yiia^^hav)t>ur{}f> TM^t LsiKt snd 
Practice, Preference wilt be given to a 
person, who is a Chartered Accountant 
aho. 

19. Readership in Ungnistin 
Specialization and research interest in 

ExfMrimcntal PhoneUcs imd Acoustics, 

20. For Reader^ip ie Physics: 
Spccializatkm in Solid State Physics. 

Nuclear and Nigh Energy Ntysics, 
Speelorscopy. Plasma and Astrophysics. 
Particle Physics and field Theon’. Sta¬ 
tistical physics and Ma**y Hody theory. 

21. For Deputy Conlrsdler of Exanina- 
tions: 

Experierce of University administra¬ 
tion, familiarity with the working of 
the Univcrxiiy bodies and Instiiufion 
and relating to conduct andconfidenlicai 
work of Examinatiems. 

22. For Principal. Central Institute of 
Education.' 

Administrative experience in a rccr^- 
nised institution teaching degree classes 
or above. 

Enpcncrcc in guiding Ph.D. students. 

23. For Tcdiuical Assistant In Botany: 
Should be conversant with taking 

Microphotography and Microphoto¬ 
graphy with naiival and artificial 
iiluinination including dev'eioping and 
printi^. Experience of sketcntn.g plan 
materials from entire specimens as well 
as from microscopic preparations. 

.24. For TedniOsJ Assistaot in Geoliii'y; 

At least three yers' experience in an 
X-Ray Of Electronics Laboratory. 

The prescribed application, form can 
be had from the Infrnmaiifxi Office 
of the University either personally or 
by sending a self-addressed envelope 
(5' X 110 with postaue stamps worth 
Rs. 1.75. 

Selected candidates will have to pro¬ 
duce the original documer'.ts relating to 
their age, qualificatims. experience, 
etc before joining the appointment. 

Application (separate for each post) 
accompanied by attested copies of Deg¬ 
rees and other certificates, etc. diould 
reach the undersigned not later than IStk 
March, 1975. 


Appllcatioiie for the posts of Readers 
ia Commerce for South Canvos Rioiild 
be submitted to the Director, Srath 
CampiB, D-25-D, NJD.S.E. Fart II, New 
Delhi, 

Note: 

1. It will be open to the University to 
consider the names of suitable can^- 
dates for teaching posts who may not 
have applied. Relaxation, of any of the 
qualifirations may be made in excep¬ 
tional cases in respect of all posts on 
the recommendations of the Selection 
Committee. 

2. Convassing in any form by or on 
behalf of the candidate will disqualify. 

3. Candidates from outside Delhi for 
posts of Professors, Principal and Ri¬ 
ders called for interview will be paid 
Ii Second Class (present.) Railway Faces 
as per rules. 

4. Certain percentage of posts in the 
cadre of Non-teaching posts are reser¬ 
ved fbr Scheduled Caste/Tribes and Ex- 
Scrvicemen. 

5. Those who had applied in response 
to eafUer advertisements for toe poets 
mentioned above, need not an^ly again 
but in case they have any additHna) hi- 
fonnatioo to supply, they may do so. 

Sd/- 

REGISTRAR 


INDt\N INSTITUTE OF TECHNO- 
).OGY KANPUR 
IIT POST OmCE 
KANPUR 

No. Advortwement No. 4'75 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
following positions in varbus Deptts/ 
Sections in this Institute. 

I. DEPARTMENT OF pmSlCS: 

(i) Central Optical Spectroscopy Lab. 

Name of the Post:—Technical Assis¬ 
tant. 

Pjy Scale:—Rs. 425-15-500.EB-15- 
560.^.700- 

NO’ of posts:—one (1), 

QuUifiations & Experience; 

({r/ SsMstfUf}: 

B'Sc./Dipioma in Electrical Engineer- 
or Electronics or any equivalent qua- 
licaiicns. 

(b) Desirable: 

4 years experience in a laboratory. 
Experience in handlit^ sophisticate 
optical specvophoto-meteis, compres¬ 
sors, hydraulic press and pneumatic dry¬ 
ers etc. will be an additional qualifica¬ 
tion. Qualifications couid be relaxed 
for exceptionally experienced person and/ 
or suitable other grades could be oflined 
depen.ding on the qualUlcations. 

persons not having the desired quali¬ 
fications of Technica] Assistant, buthav- 
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stdRcient oyierietioe in the field may 
be considered to the post of Senior La> 
boratory Assistant in the pay scale of 
Rs. 380^12’500-EB>t5-560. 

(ii) Van de Graaff Laboratory: 

Name of the post:—Technical Officer. 

Bjy scale;—Rs. 650.30.740-35-810- 
Rfi.35-8S(MO-1000-EB.40-1200. 

No. of posts:—1 (one). 

Qa^iificatioiM ft Eaperieace: 

Required qnalificatloiis: 

in Electronics/Electrical 
Engineering or M-Sc. in Htysics plus 
six years experience OR equivalent quali- 
ficatkms. 

(a) Essential Experience: 

Experience of wOTking with a nuclear 

accelerator, of repiUring nuclear electro¬ 
nic systems and of assembling, testing 
etc. of high vacuum systems. 

(b) DcsimUe Egpcrieiice: 

familiarity with auxiliary systems used 

with nuclear accelerator such as water- 
chiliii^ — Plant, High Pressure Systems. 
Nuclear detection systems and Health- 
Monitoring Systems. 

Preference will be gis'en to candidate 
having familiarity with Van de 
Graaff Aoelerator and modem nuclear 
data proMssing systems. 

The Selectuw Committee may relax 
the required qualifications for candidates 
havingdirect experience of maintenance, 
repairs etc. of Van de Graaff machine 
and its auxiliary systems • 

2. NUCLEAR ENGINEERING AND 
TECHNOLOGY PROGRAMME: 

Name of the Post:—Senior Technical 
Assistant. 

Pay Scale:— RS. 550.25-750.EB-30.900 

No of posts:—1 (one). 

Qnalificatioiig ft Experience: 

M-Sc. degree plus two years experience 
in designing and repiUring nuclear 
electronic equipmen.t. 

OR 

B.Sc./Diploma in enginering plas 
eight years experience in tlw field of elect¬ 
ronics preferably nuclear inslnimenta- 
tion. 

Persons not having the desired quali¬ 
fications of Senior Technical Assistant, 
the persons may be considered to the 
post of Technical Assistant in the pay 
scale of Rs. 425.t5-300-EB-l5-560.20. 
700 in the qualifications: 

B.Sc./Dipkwna in Engineering plus 
four years* experience in the field of nuc- 
clear electronics. 

3. CENTRAL Am-CONDITIONING 
PLANT/RAU 

Name of post:—^Technical Officer. 

No. of posts:—1 (one). 

Pay Scale:—Rs. 650-30.740-35-810- 
EB-8W.40-1000.EB-40-1200. 

Qwttfifwrieaa ftExptrfeiioe: 

ieb Ifiiiiwlirrinnt To stq>ervise the 
wtuit c^tfatioR and ottintenaftce of 


the Central Air Conditioning Plant and 
its ancillaiiies. He will aho be requHtd 
to supervise the work of repair and main¬ 
tenance of watCT coolers, window air- 
conditioners and other cooling equip¬ 
ment in the Institute. 

OnljficatloD required: 

B.Tech. or equivalent in Mechanical 
Engineering from a recognised institu¬ 
tion with 6 ]«ars of relevant experi^ce; 

OR 

Diploma in l^frigeration and Air- 
conditioning wiUi 13 )'ears of relevant 
experience. 

Deainbic (Additkmal qiiallf{catioiis): 

—Degree or Diploma in Electrical 
Engineering 

—Having woriied in similar capacity 
elsewhere 

Qualifications and/or experience may 
be relaxed at the dtscrction of the Selec¬ 
tion Committee. 

If a suitable candidate is not found, 
no appointment- 

4. GRAPHIC ARTS 

Name of the posti: 

(i) Technical Assistant (Binding) 

(ii) Technical Officer 

No. of posts:—I (one) each. 

Pay Scales:—TA; Rs. 425-13-500' 
EB-l 5-560-20-700. 

TO; Rs. 65O..)O-74O-35-8l0.EB-S80- 
4O-tO00-EB.4O-120O. 

Qualifjcatioiu ft Experience; 

(0) TKtakal Officer 

Essential: 

Three years Diploma in Printing 
Technology oi equivalent. 

Desirable; 

—Degw in Printing Technology or 
Piploma in Phot^raphy and or Dip¬ 
loma in Draughting 

—^Thirteen years experience in the 
Trade in a responsible positbn. Prefe- 
rence will be given to the candidates who 
have an experience in running and main¬ 
tenance of letter press. Offset ]^ss. 
Process PhoK^aphy and Drawing and 
Draughting work. 

(b) Technical .AssMaot (Bbdiiig) 

Etseniial: 

Diploma Assistant 

—Diploma in Minting Technology 
(letter Press Group). 

—Five years experience in Binding ft 
Composing in a Supervisory capacity* 

—Qualifications are rel^ble in ibe 
case of highly experienced and deserving 
candidates. 

5, DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING: 

Name of posts:—Senior Techtucal 
Assistant ft Sr. Laboratory Assistant- 

No. of posts:—2 (two) STA and 
1 SLA 

Pay Scales:—STA Rs. 550-25-750- 
EB-30.900. 

SLA Rs. 380-i2.500-£B-15-560. 


Quallfictttetts and ExlKrtcaCb ! 

(i) Senior Technical AsSlstaat: 

B.Sc./Diploma in Electrical Electro¬ 
nics Engineering plus aght years ex- 
prience. 

Persons not having desired qualifi¬ 
cations of Senior Technica] Assistant 
but havif^ sufficient expertetice in the 
field may be consi(tered for the post of 
Technical Assistant in the pay scale 
ofRs. 42.5-I5-5OO-EB.I5-56O-2O-70O if 
they have the following qualifications:— 
B Sc./Diploma in Electrical/Ekctro- 
nics Engineering plus four years experi¬ 
ence. 

(it) Senior Laboratory AsalsCant: 

High School and Diploma in Electri¬ 
cal/Electronics Engg- 
Electronic circuits fabrication and 
testir^. Electronic Instrument Servicing 
and maintenance, semiconductor devices 
fabrications, microwave techniques and 
measurements, digital circuits and hard¬ 
ware, electrical machines and power 
electronics. Experience in handling/ 
inventory of large variety of electronic 
components is d^irable. 

6 ADMINISTRATION SECTION: 
Name of posts: 

(a> Assistant (Hindi Translator). 

(b> Lower Division Clerk (Hindi 
Typist). 

No. ofposts:—I fonc)each- 
Pay Scales: 

(A) Assistant (Hindi Translator)- 
Rs. 425*15-500.EB.I5.560.20-7(»'EI|. 

25-800. 

(B) LDC (Hindi Typist) • 

Rs. 260.(>-290'EB-6-32frEB.8..390'IO- 
4t)0. 

Qualifkatioiis and Experimee : 

(i) Assistant (Hindi Translator) 

Should be a Graduate from a recog. 
nisedUniversity with English and Hindi 
Literature as his subjects- 

Should have w orked as Translator for 
a minimum of S years in a Govt, de- 
partment/public sector undertaking or a 
publishing house of repute. Fluency in 
translation work from EngU^ to Hindi 
and vice versa is essential. 

(ii) L.D. Clerk (Hindi Typiat) 
Matriculate (Graduate preferred). 
Knowledge of Hindi Typewriting 

essential with a speed of 3S words per 
minute. 

Knowledge of English typewriting 
with a speed of 30 words per minute 
preferable. 

7. DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 
(N.M.R. Central Research Facility) 

Name of posts; Technical Assistant- 
No. of post: 1 (one). 

Pay Scale: Rs. 425-15-500-EB-1S-560- 
20-700. 

Qualificalions ft Experience: 

Essential: 

B.Sc. Degree with Physics or Chemis¬ 
try as major subject 

OR 
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Oiploaw b ^tgineerjiig pbts four 
years experience in research laborata* 
tory- 

Desirable: 

Good working knowledge of electro- 
nice* 

Preference will be given to candidates 
withexperieocem mainfeunceandope- 
ration of NMr spectromters. 

Job ReqnlraneBtB:— 

(i) To operate and mamtain a high 
resolution NMR spectrometer. 

Cii) To provide high quality NMR 
spiral service and 
(iii) Addiiional work pertaining to 
running of the NMR facility- 
persons not having desired qualifica¬ 
tions of Technical Assistuit but having 
sufltoient experience in the field may be 
considered for the post of Semior 
Laboratory Assistant in the Pay Scale of 
Rs. 370.12-500.EB-15-S60. if they have 
the following qualifications:— 
B-Sc.dcgrce with Physics or Chemitrsy 
as major subjects or Diploma in 
Engineering- 

Posts arc reserved for candidates be¬ 
longing lo Scheduled Castc/Sche<luled 
Tribes. However, if no suitable candi¬ 
date belonging to SC .'ST is available 
positions will be filled up hy other 
candidates. 

Posts are permanent, carry benefits in 
the shape of CPF -cum-Gratuity Scheme 
or CPF-cum-Pcnsion-cum-Graiuity 
^betnc- AgA o( celifenvcnl UsUtv 
Besides pay. the posts carry allow¬ 
ances according (0 Institute Rules which 
at present correspond to those admissible 
to Central Government Employees sta¬ 
tioned at Kanpur If called for inter¬ 
view the candidates will be paid second 
class fare from the place of duty to 
Kanpur and back by the shores! route- 
Every application should be accom¬ 
panied by an application fee in the form 
of a cross postal order at the rates be¬ 
low:-— 

Rs. 


(a) Post carrying a scale of pay 

of which is less than 
Rs.425/-p.m. 100 

(in case or scheduled caste/ 
&hedukd Tribe candidate) 0 25 

(b) Post carrying a scale of pay 
the initial pay of which is 
Rs. 425/- p.m. or over but 

1^ than Rs. 650/- p.m. 3 00 

(in case of Scheduled Caste/ 
Scheduled Tribe candidates) 0 - 75 
(c> Post carrying a scale of pay 
the initial pay of which is 
Rs. 6S0/-p.m. or above 7 50 

(in case of Scheduled Caste/ 

Tribe candidates) I'87 


All postal orders should be made 
payable to the Registrar. Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Kanpur. In case the 
postal orders of the required denomina¬ 
tions are not available the application 
^ be remitted by money ordm and the 
name and address of the candidate, the 
pc^appHed for and the last date oi re¬ 


ceipt of opplicaUon should be stated in 
Money order coupon. Postage stamps 
will not be accepted towards epplication 
fee. 

Applications for the posts in Category 
(b) and (c) above sh^d be made on 
prescribed forms obtainable feee of 
charge feom the Registrar of the Insti¬ 
tute by sending a self-addressed unstam¬ 
ped envelop of 25 em-xlO cm. size. 
Am>lictions for the remaining posts 
should be made on plain paper stating 
date of birth, quali&ations, experience 
etc. 

All apNkatloBi should reach the 
Registcar, ladhui Institute of Techno¬ 
logy. Kanpur, OT Post Office, Kanpur. 
208016 OB or before March, 15, 1975. 


LNOIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY KANPUR 
COMPUTER CENTRE 
KANPUR 

Advatlnenieat No. 5/75 

APPLICATIONS arc invited for six 
apprentice programmers in the Com¬ 
puter Centre- 

Qaalifiottloos: M-Sc. first class in 
Physics/Mathemaitcs/Staiistics from a 
recognized University. 

Age: Less than 23 years- 

Selection, will be based on an aptitude 
test and interview- Sstected Candidates 
will be paid consolidated amount of 
Rs- 350.'- per month during the 
two.ycar period of training, and are 
required to sign a bond not to 'leave the 
apprenticet^iip durirq^ the iramine. At 
the end of the apprenticeship, there is 
no guarantee that they will be offered a 
regular job at the Computer Centre- 

Apprentices will receive training in the 
following :— 

I ■ Learn FORTRAN and Assembly 
language programming in depth- 

2- Attend and sati^ctorily complete 
seicctedcourses offered by the faculty of 
Computer Science. 

3- Learn and stUnequently operate 
Independently all the computer systems 
in the Centre- 

4. Work as constUtanU to students 
and faculty in the Institute. 

5. Maintain iheexi^ng software and 
develop new software and utility pack¬ 
ages with the guid^ce of experienced 
programmers- 

Apprentices should be prepared to 
work during any time the day or night 
as required by tliestuiervisors. They will 
not be allowed to register for 
higher decrees at ItT-Kat^ur or else¬ 
where durutg their apprenticeship. 

Persons desirous of joining as oppren- 
ticesmaysend thdr biodata to the Head, 
Computrer Centre on plain ptu^er giving 
the following information latest by 
iSth March, 1975- 

Name,Father's name, mailing address, 
Date of Birdi and a^ on Januapr 1, 
1975. Marital Status, Sex, Educaticmal 
Qualifications (with name of University), 
College, D^ree or diploma obtained 
with fiutrlcs and rank etc.). 


Candidates called for interview will 
be paid ordinary second class return fare 
by shortest route of journey on produc¬ 
tion of railway cash receipt. 


INDIAN LNSTITUTE OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY KANPUR 
ITT POST OFFICE 
KANPUR 

Advcrtlacment No. 7/75 

APPLICATIONS ate invited for the fol- 
lowi^ faculty positions at die Indian 
Institute of Technology, Kanpur. 

ProfeMor: Rs. 1500-60-1800-100-2000- 
125/2-2500. 

Assistant Professor: Rs. J200-50-1300- 
60-1900 

Lecturer: Rs. 700-40-1100-5O-130O- 
60-1600 

There are ten academic departments 
in the Institute^ as below;— 

Aeronautical Engineeriiv, Chemical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Civil Engineer¬ 
ing, Electrical Engineering, Humanities 
& Social Sciences (limited to the fields 
of Economics, English, Philosophy, 
Psychology and Sociolo^ only). Ma¬ 
thematics, Mechanical Engineering. 
Metallurgicai Engineerirg and Physics. 

In addition there are inlerdisciplin^ 
programmes in the following areas: 

Computer Science, Industrial and 
Management Engineering, Material 
Science and Nucl^t Engirxering and 
Technology. 

The Institute is inv'olved in advanced 
teaching and high level research in Hu- 
mamVies and Sciences and m the 
above branches of engineering and sci¬ 
ence. 

Applicants must have a good academic 
record preferably with a Ph.D. Dt^iee. 
A good research record and teaching ex¬ 
perience is desirable: 

Posts arc permanent. The posts carry 
retirement benefits in shape of GPF-cum- 
Gratuity Scheme or GPP-cum-Pension- 
cum-Gratuity Scheme. The age r'f re- 
tirrement b sixty years. Besides the 
pay, the posts cany allowances accord¬ 
ing to the Institute rules, which at pre¬ 
sent correspond to those applicable to 
the Ontrnl Government employees sta¬ 
tioned at Kanpur. A higher initial pay 
b admbsible to specially qualified and 
deserving candidates. Can4idates called 
for interview will be paid second class 
railway fare from the place of duty to 
Kanpur and back by the shortest route. 

Applications should be made on the 

f prescribed forms, obtainable free of cost 
font the Regtstrar of the Institute send¬ 
ing a slf>addressed unstamped envelope 
of 25 cm, X10 cm. size, A^lications be 
accompanied by a Indian Postal Order of 
Rs. 7.S0 (Rs. 1.87 for SC/ST candidate). 

Those abroad may apply on plane pa¬ 
per giving full particulars includift the 
Diriment and area of interest. They 
should give names of three experts who 
can cemunent on the work and ctunpe- 
tence of the applicant. 

All tlM ivplicgtioos dhovU nodi the 
Regbtrnr, Indiad InstitufeolTcdlmdogy, 
nr Post Offlitt, Kaomir-208016 U.P 
^dliO OB os' befon 31st 19^, 
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NEW TrriES AND EDDIONS 
PUBLISHED BY 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE BOOK SOCIETY 
IN 1974 

Pure Sciencsst Agricultiire, and Veterinary 

Sciences 


BIOLOGY, INCLUDING BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY 

New Titles 

Author Title 

Jambs, WO Cell Respiration 

Roberts, MB Biology: A Functional Approach 

Street, HF et al The Physiology of Flowering Plani 
New Editions 

Hughes, GM Comparative Physiology of Verte¬ 

brate Respiration 

iMMS, AD A General Textbook of Entomo¬ 

logy 

Whitehouse. HLK Towards an Understanding of the 

Mechanism of Hcrcdilv 

CHEMISTRY 

New Titles 

Avery, HE et al Basic Phvsical Chemistry Calcu- 


Edition 

1st 


Avery, HE et al Basic Physical Chemistry Calcu¬ 
lations 

CouLsoN, CA Valence 
Kettle, SFA Coordination Compounds 
Liptrot, GF Modern Inorganic Chemistry 
Murrell, JN et al Valence Theory 

New Edition 

Emeleus, HJ et al Modern Aspects of Inorganic 

Chemistry 

MATHEMATICS 
New Titles 

Jeffrey, A Mathematics for Engineers and 


Stafford, LWT 
Stephenson, G 


New Edition 
Stephenson, G 


Mathematics for Engineers and 
Scientists 

Mathematics for Economists 
An Introduction to Partial Differ¬ 
ential Equations for Science Stu¬ 
dents 


Stephenson, G Mathematical Methods for 

Science Students 

AGRICULTURE AND VETERINARY SCIENCES 
New Titles 

Cooke, GW Fertilizing for Maximum Yield 

Purseglove, JW Tropical Crops Dicotyledons Vols 

1 and 2 (combined) 

Thornton, H et al Textbook of Meat Hygiene 
New Edition 

Blood, DC et al Veterinary Medicine 

PHYSICS 

New Title 

Wenham EJ et al Physics—Concepts and Models 

SCIENCE (GENERAL) 

New Edition 

UvAROV, EB et al A Dictionary of Science 


Fublisher 

EUP 


Price (Rs.) 
17 


1st 

Nelson 

32 

: 1st 

Edward Arnold 

18 

2nd 

Heinemann Med. 

11 

9th 

Chapman & Hall 

56 

3rd 

Edward Arnold 

38 

1st 

BuUerworth 

18 

2nd 

OUP 

20 

1st 

Nelson 

12 

2nd 

Mills & Boon 

30 

2nd 

Wiley 

25 

4th 

Routledgc 

35 

1st 

Nelson 

20 

1st 

Macdonald/Evans 

9 

2nd 

Longman 

10 

2nd 

Longman 

13 

1st 

Crosby Lockwood 

17 

1st 

Iwongman 

45 

6th 

BailUere/Tindall 

56 

4th 

Bailllere/Tindall 

50 

1st 

Addison-Wesley 

35 

4th 

Penguin 

3 
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NEW TOLES AND EDITIONS 
PUBLISHED BV 

' ENGUSH LANGUACKBOOS SOCIETY 

IN 1974 

Engfish Languags, Buainass. Commarca and 
Accounting, and Eeanomics 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
NewTHks 



Author 

Title Edition 

Publisher 

Price (Rs.) 

Close, RA 

English as a Foreign Language 

Ist 

Allen and Unwin 15 

Fraser, H et al 

Applied Linguistics and the Teach¬ 
ing of English 

2nd 

Longman 

8 

SAUNoats, P 

Introductory English 

1st 

ULP 

5 

Wood, FT 

English Prepositional Idioms 

Ist 

Macmillan 

9 

New Edition 




Hornby, AS et al 

The Advanced Learner*s Dictionary 
of Current English 

3rd 

OUP 

26 


BUSINESS, COMMERCE & ACCOUNTING. AND ECONOMICS 
fttw Titles 


Barber, MP 

Public Administration 

1st 

Macdonald/Evans 

7 

Wood.F 

Business Accounting Vol 1 

2Dd 

Longman 

13 

Wood, F 

Business Accounting Vol 2 

2nd 

Longman 

15 

New Editions 




Batty, J 

Industrial Administration and 
Management 

3rd 

Macdonald/Evans 

19 

Denver, JC 

Office Management 

4th 

Macdonald/Evans 

17 

Giles, GB 

Marketing 

2nd 

Macdonald/Evans 

7 

Hall, L 

Hanson, JL 

Business Administration 

A Dictionary of Economics and 

2nd 

Macdonald/Evans 

ID 

Commerce 

4th 

Macdonald/Evans 

17 

Hanson, JL 

The Structure of Modern Commerce 

5th 

Macdonald/Evans 

7 

Hanson, JL 

A Textbook of Economics 

6th 

Macdonald/Evans 

11 

Hanson, JL 

Monetary Theory and Practice 

5th 

Macdonald/Evans 

15 

Howard, LR 

Auditing 

4th 

Macdooald/Evans 

7 

Litsey, RG 

An Introduction to Positive Eco¬ 

3rd 

Weidenfeld & 

36 

nomics 


Nicolson 


PicKUS, W et al 

Accountancy 

4th 

Pitman 

30 

PREST, AR 

Public Finance in Theory and 

Sth 

Weidenfeld & 

36 

Practice 


Nicolson 

• 

Taylor, AH et al 

Financial and Cost Accounting for 
Management 

6th 

Macdonald/Bvans 

If 


Further details of the above books plus ELBS titles published in 1974 in Engineering, 
Surveying, Metallurgy, Medicine, Nursing and Psychology may be obtained from bbpkseUem 
throu^out India or British Council Libraries in: 

BOMBAY DELHI 

NKM International House AIFACS Building 

178 Backbay Reclamation Rafi Marg 

Bombay 400 020 (BR) New Delhi 110 001 

CALCUTTA MADRAS 

5 Shakespeare Sarani 1S0>A Anna Salai 

CalcutU 700 016 Madras 600 002 








Hm**! elui aiM Air4adk 

CSooM and iMlong to the moat exelutfvt 
^ub in eir. You could pe sitting next 
10 cneri who move big business, or a famous 
Hc^l nim wionsr you've been reading 
about. You oouM be saying "Kanpai' 
<Cbeers 1) in sparkling Japanese ^le. or 
discussing behind the scenes with a lovely, 
French starlet! 

JUi^taidia’e First Claas 

Our air hostesses speak five languages 
very lluenOy: KMi. Engtiah, French^ Poods 
tfinea. 


very IP 
e^W 


ehampegpe and look into the warm eyes 
of a beautiful air boateaa. ybutl know 
you have really hved. (There's enough 
to get you high and haj^y!) Later 
wMn 60 you leave your super cushioned 
throne, you can saunter up to tne suave 
Maharaju Lounge, our plush 747 clubroofll* 
Play a round of bridge, make important 
cMttacta, ehndi a deal. 

Or do something you've always wanted 
tonothing! 

You haven't reaUy flown if you haven't 
flown Air-India. nrat Class. 



You'll discover the sensual jdeasures of 
eetmg when you plunge your fork into a 
‘Pouliit Qiasseur .or discuss 
Plato over a plde of exotic caviar. 

And when you hft your frosted glass of 


Miied d Pi^itohed hy AHSm KUMAK on bshalf of the Aisocletlbn of Imilsn UntvsriKlea (formerly known ea 
IWlif Mnfiierifiy floifif nf Indl^i Reuse Avemie^ New Delh/*I1OO01 drams: UNI60ARQ* Phones: 229904dftdtflMy. 
C MESS, k«i4, CemtaugM dreue. New pelliHIOOOl 
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MAHARASHnU. ASSOOATWljm 
IHB CUUIVAllON Qg 
LAW COtlJBa ROAD, FOOMA 4 

APPUCATiONS are invited ftv the 
fidtonintpoet: 

Rendu in Cbeinistiy (Biochefnistry/ 
(^panic ChcBoistiy) 

Pay ScamCRievised): R$. 1100-50-1600 
jdiis aUowaacea as admisijhle; 

Qualificatioiis: ]. Doctorate 
in the subje^ fiom Recc ^ n is e d Univer¬ 
sity, 

2. Rssean^ Publications in Recog- 
niaed Joumah other than Doctorate 
'niesfS, 

3. ficperknce in PosUCraduate Re* 
seuch GoURnoe and Teadu&s, 

4. Especkace in Labocatocy Ocgani- 

attkA. 

ApfiScntians statuig age. quaUBcations, 
ome ci ai c e, etc. snouM be sent to the 
IRiector. Mtimf^tca Associatioa for 
the CtthivatioQ of Scienoe, Law Oollep 
Rond, Poona 4 on or bdioie let May 
1975» fimidoyed randkiates should send 
thdr apg^tiOBs through proper chan* 
neL 


INDIAN INSimJIE OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY KANPUR 

AdfcrtliiwtH No. lips 

APPLICATIONS arc invited for the 
foihiwifig posts at this Institute: 

Name of post: NiysictU Tnuniog 
Instructor: 

0) FOotNUland Hoduey Coach: i No 
(U) Basketball Oiach:—1 No. 

Pay scale : Rs. dZS-lS-SOO-EB-l^-StiO- 
2»440-EB<20-70B<2S-790. 


Essentia]: Gcaduate with diploma in 
Physical EducatkKi. 

OR 

High School with participation in 
IntsaoutionUniBetsasinembersafa Na¬ 
tional Team and Onarhing Certificate 
from Nsdonal Institide m ^lorts or 
equivakttt recognised by N.LS. 


Atkast five yeses eqierience of Im¬ 
porting qatenetic tniUDg as Hockey 
and FMtban/BailBBtbaU CoaA in Uni- 
venity, COOtm ^ famdtHon. 


: PBefemace ndU be givda to those who 
mie of NBtkmal iepnte and have tepro- 
•antaid Bia Stma in npdcey and Football/ 

'MesBaitele*' 

Dae peat k mahryed far osndidates 

MSHBoewC^ no alcalde 
data bctai^ to it avaiMiie 


positioo will be filled up by other c#hdi* 
dates. 

Posts ate permsoent mtd esny 
fits in the inape of Q^^mn^Oivn^ 
Scheme or GPE-cum-Peoskm-oumMi^ 
tttHy Sdieme. The age of xeUieniieA< 
yean. Besides pay. the posts 
aUowances according to Institute Rb 1*^« 
vdikh at present correspond to 
admisstble to CeDtral Govenunent 
pfoyees stationed at Kanpur. If cAiM 
for interview the candidates will be 
' second daas railway faze from t]« 

' of duly to Kanpur and back fay. 

.shortest Toote. Persons aiica^ in 

or Sttni-Govt. orgniilsatioas shouV 
ply through proper channel. 
ARdicatkms should be made oP ^he 

pni^bed forni obtainable free of charge 

from the Rjemstxar of the Institute by 
sendini a seif addressed unaiamped. 
vRope of 25 cm X 10 cm size. Ap^^ 
tion should be accompanied by a p^i^i 
order for Rs XOO (Ri 0.75 toe 
candidates) should reach the R^#trar. 
Indian Institute of Technology. I^pur. 
irr Post Office. ICa^-208016 U.P. 
latest by ISth April IPTST 


INDIAN INSItniTE OF TCCriNO* 
LOGY nr POST OFFICE 

KANPUR 
AdvertkeiMt No. 12/75 

APPLICATIONS ate invited for the POii 
of Ubnrian in ihe Central Ubrafy.tn 
the Institute in the scale of Rs. 110^^ 
1300-60-lfi00 fto be revised as per Ifi'td 
pay Cornmnsion nconuneodatioDs)' 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

EeMrtU: 

High Second Class Posl-mwduate 
gree in Scienc^ngineenng Techn<H(^ 
with Diidoma in UNney Sciencf. 

OR 

Ph.D. degree in Science/Tedmi’lt’gy 
with SdKHaiuip of hqdt order. 


(I) Candidates having First Class 
Badielon or Masters De^ee in Library 
Sdenoe will be preferred. 

^ At least 1.0 years nperimice io a 
pemtioo of responsibility in an acadfouc 
or reMarch Library (preferably *0 a 
Univerahy or Techftkal Bistitulf of 
higher ewicatkm) or as an Admin^^ra* 
tor in a related Arid or with exlritatve 
bibhognj^cal activi^ in the areas 
of scfence and tachoology. Must mm 
an undentanditm of acquisition of 
Ibceltn fao^ anoiouroals. 

(3) IGwwledge of Hindi and of P^mo- 
dam- Eoropaas twyay other than 
PngttiJ* win be prefac ed. 

(4) Demonstrated wganhation a l bbi- 
Ktles and leadership qualities. 


(5) Valuable contributions to the pro* 

J Trwinnallitrnitnfr ^nriticonsideiatian 
win be given 10 experience whit roodem 
Ubceiy systems and knowledge and/or 
experience In infonnaiion emriue. «a- 
pemaUyjntheuseof Compidet fordom- 
nwnterion and hriDrmrtion retrieval. 

The Indian Institute of Techiic4ogy 
Kmipur is one of the five Institmlons 
vriiimt were eshfidtshed by Government 
of India to proride higher technical 
cdupdion. The Central Librafy of IIT 
Kanpur has a colleetion of more than 
1.00,000 books and bound periodicals 
covering enfiineeting, lerimology^ acien- 
oe. humanities and social sciences with 
current suhscrq^ims to over 1600 perio* 
dicah and serials. The Librarian at 
this Institute will bdoim to the acadonic 
community, and will be a me m be r rd* the 
Academic Senate. He will be responsible 
for develofMiy the libra^ along modem 
lines, providing dynuntc and ima^iia- 
tive leadership to the Lttmry sUlT 
which includes over 60 members imiited 
in library works. 

These not sufiiciently qualified or ex¬ 
perienced for the Libmrian's post may 
be considered for appointment at the 
fevel of Deputy Librarian in the scale 
of Rs. 700-50-12S0 (to he revised as 
perT.P.C. recommendations). 

Post Is reserved foe candidates be- 
hM^ng to Scheduled Casie./Scheduted 
Tribes. However, if no suitable candi* 
(one 'odxmgmg *id 'is wamtoie 

position will be filled up by other candi¬ 
dates. 

Post is permanent and carry retire¬ 
ment benefits in the shape of (TPF-cum* 
Gratulity Scheme or CPF-cum-pen- 
sion<um<jTatuity Scheme. The age 
of retirement is 60 years. Besides pay. 
post carry allowances according to 
Institute rules, which at present cones* 
pond to thou adnsssiw to Central 
Government Eimrioyees stationed at 
Kanpur. Oandl^ei c^led for inter¬ 
view will be paid second class railway 
bee from the place of duty to Kwptff 
and back by Mk shortest route. All 
applicants fimn Govt./Quasi-Govi. 
Qiganisations, Public Undertakings 
should forw^ their appltcations 
through proper channel. 

Aprikations from persons in India 
shoM be made on nescribed forms 
obUinaMe free of diaege from the 
Refistrar ot the Institute sending a 
seti^addressed unstamiied eavdope (‘f 
25 cm. X 10 cm. size. 

pRBons abroad may apply on plain 
paper (three copies), including detailed 
account of their academic and profes¬ 
sional records and rqirlnts of publica- 
tioni, fields of sprikdisadon etc. 
Th^ should also give names of at least 
three persons who are intim^Kly 
acquainted with thrir work. Hie 
application accompanied by a Croried 
Indian Postal Order fi>r Rs. 7.50 (Rs. 
T.57 for Sdiedukd Cufo^be candi¬ 
dates), should reach the Ragfettar, 
liadlan’lnatihrte af Tadmil^* kS|iw, 
m M Offiea, VOmmu-mmljg. 
IF April 30, 1975. 
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On the concluding day of the golden jubilee session of the 
Association of Indian Universities held at the Indian Institute of 
Technology, New Delhi on March 25, 1975, the annual business 
session of the Association as well as the plenary session of the 
seminar were held. Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao was invited to deliver 
the valedictory address on ‘Higher Education and Development.* 

At the plenary session of the Association the reports presen¬ 
ted by the Chairmen of the three different groups were received 
and discussed. 

Dr. Malcolm S. Adiseshiah speaking after the presentation of 
the reports pointed out that considerable thinking was still ne¬ 
cessary to ensure higher education playing its proper role in the 
development of the country. 

Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao who gave his valedictory address outlined 
firstly what in bis opinion were the constituent parts of the term 
‘development*. He mentioned increase in the GNP, distributive 
justice, removal of regional imbalances, employment oriented 
development, social and political development, secularism and 
national integration as some of those parts. 

He then went on to outline the two major functions of a uni¬ 
versity, namely, development of skills and development of atti¬ 
tudes. In this process universities had a positive role to play in 
development. How this link is to be established is a matter 
that required considerable attention at the policy level. For this 
purpose he gave three suggestions; Firstly, admissions to uni¬ 
versities ought to be made selective otherwise the country's eco- 
my could not afford it. For this purpose it was very essential 
for the Government to delink degrees from jobs. Although this 
matter was being talked of since 1919 no positive action had been 
taken so far. But this issue had assumed an urgency and a deci- 
cision on it could no longer be delayed. Secondly, while skill 
and development was still required to be given on a selective 
basis there ought to be no limit in the role of the universities as 
developer of attitudes. For this purpose he suggested open uni¬ 
versities, correspondence courses, etc. He also pleaded decent¬ 
ralisation of the university system including the setting up of 
autonomous colleges. 

One of the other factors which required to be tackled was 
with regard to the ways and means of taming ‘politics’ in the uni¬ 
versities. Gone are the days when one could say that politics 
‘should not be allowed inside the university*. Politicalisation is 
a fact of life and universities have to devise ways and means of 
curbing a deliterious factors of curbing politicalisation. This 
could be done by having theoretical discussions on the various 
* isms* within the university. 

At the annual meeting of the Association one of the major 
decisions taken was the abolition of ‘Associate Membership*. 
Hitherto institutions which were deemed to be universities were 
admitted to the associate membership of the Association but 
now onwards they would be entitled to full membership. Seven 
universities were admitted this year, namely, the Gujarat Agri¬ 
cultural Universi^, Abmedabad, the Jawaharlal Nehru 
Technological University, Hyderabad, the Assam Agricultural 
University, Jorhat, tfaeGarhwal University, Srinagar (Garhwol), 

{Continued on page 5 ) 


The 3-day Golden Jubilee celebrations of the Association of Indian Universities concluded 
at Indian Institute of Technology, New Delhi on March 25, 1975. About 60 members of 
the Association. 56 academics, representatives of various Institutions & various Govt 
departments. 10 foreign delegates Including Sir Hugh W. Springer, Secretary-General of 
Association of Commonwealth Universities participated. 

Excerpts from the Address of the Union Education Minister, Prof. Nurui Hasan, who 
released the History of the AlU and also praslded over the ftrat session o1 the Seminar on 
“Higher Education and Development' are reproduced below. 

Prof. Nurui Hasan lauds 

AIU’s work 


Reform of Higher Education system necessary 


THE Association, which is the oldest organisa* 
tiwi in this field, has now completed fifty years of 
useful service to the cause of higher education ia the 
country, said Prof. Nurui Hasan. It has brought 
the Indian universities together on a common plat* 
form for mutual service and support. It has pro¬ 
moted inter>uaiversity collaboration in several fields 
and develof^ some significant programmes such 
as those of inter-university competitions in games 
and sports. It has also been functioning as a 
ckariog-house of information and bringing out a 
num^r of publications oq different asp^ts of the 
university system for use by the academic commu¬ 
nity as well as by the public. It has been cham¬ 
pioning the cause of higher education and consis¬ 
tently advocating its spread among the people, an 
improvement in its standards, its contribution to 
national development, and similar issues. He made 
a particular mention, of the brave defence of the 
fundamental principle of university autonomy which 
the Association has often undertaken. The entire 
academic community, the public and the Govern¬ 
ment are keenly appreciative of these valuable ser¬ 
vices. He hoped, in the years ahead, the Associa¬ 
tion will continue to serve the cause of higher 
education even more impressively in these and 
other ways. 

Welcoming the organisation of this seminar on 
the important theme of higher education and deve¬ 
lopment prof. Hasan added: During the last twelve 
decades, higher education in India has witnessed a 
tremendous expansion. There are now more than 
100 universities or institutions of similar status, 
about 4000 affiliated Colleges, a total enrolment of 
about 4 million at the university stage, and an 
annual expenditute of about Rs. 3200 mllUon on 
higher education. There have also been several 
significant qualitative gains. The modern univer¬ 
sity system has enabled us to discover ourselves and 
a critical study of such important relevant issues 
as our past hisu^y, great cultural heritage, or pre¬ 
sent day problems and their solutions have come 
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to occupy a central place in higher education. Re¬ 
search or the quest for new knowledge now occupies 
an important place in higher education; and our uni¬ 
versity system has also introduced us to the growing 
knowledge in the other countries of the world, so 
that we have become real partners in the universal 


Prime Minister indira Gandhi said in a Message : 

"Concepts of education, especially higher 
education, are undergoing changes all over 
the world. A few decades age it was re¬ 
cognised that scholastic education would not 
equip young people to meet the problem being 
created by technologicel change. It is now 
realised that technological competence is not 
enough' The very problem of survival 
demands more than acquisition of knowledge 
and scientific knowhow. Education must train 
the emotion and evoke a capacity for harmony. 
It should foster ravarenca for life and taient 
for growing without exploiting others, whether 
it be people, other characters or the environ- 
mant. There is need fot constant debate and 
exchange of idoao on concepts and values in 
education. During the last 50 years of Its 
Ilfs, the Association of Indian Universities 
has anablad such an inter-changa." 


quest for knowledge, contributing as well as re¬ 
ceiving. 

It is the modern university system, he said, that 
has provided us with high-level trained manpower 
in all the different walks of life and partieularly 
in science and technology, agriculture, engineeting, 
medicine, education and public administration. We 
are now the .third largest nation in the world in 
terms of our stock of scientific and technical man¬ 
power. it is these human resources, qualitative as 
well as quantitative, that have enabled us to make a 
break-through like the green revolution in agricul- 



tufe»toexpftadtbeniod«D sector of our iadusUy 
to develop a nation-wide net worlc of health services, 
to build one of (he largest systems of education in 
the world, to run a public administration system 
with the aim of providing extensive welfare services 
and to manage the largest democracy in the world. 
The university system has also been our most im¬ 
portant instrument for vertical mobility and equali¬ 
sation of social and economic opportunities, ft 
has trained large numbers of women who are now 
playing an increasingly important role in public life 
and ia the services* 

The Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribes are 
now receiving higher education on an unpreceden¬ 
ted scale (the number of post-matriculation scholars 
from these social groups which was only 655 in 
1947*48, is now more than 250,000) and arc playing 
an important part in all spheres of life, and espe¬ 
cially in administration and >n the legislatures. The 
university system has also made a significant con¬ 
tribution to nation building and political 
development. U has also spurred the deve¬ 
lopment of literature in the Indian languages and 
helped the building up of good and independent 
press. In short, he added, it would not be an exi^- 
gcratioD to say that many of our achievements in 
the modern period, and especially since indepen¬ 
dence. are promoted, to a considerable extent, hy 
the development of the university system during this 
period. 

There has been an unplanned and uncontrolled 
expansiod of institutions of h^her education so that 
their location has not often been properly deter¬ 
mined, adequate conditions for affiliation have not 
been prescribed or enforced, and several insUiu- 
(ions which are not academically viable and neither 
economic nor efficient, have been ollowed to come 
into existence. The few prestigious and quality ins¬ 
titutions admit students on some sort of a selec¬ 
tive basis. But by and large, a policy of open- 
door admissions has been rollowe^l so that every 
student who has completed his secondary school 
and desires t^ receive higher education is able to 
get adinissi:>n in some institution and in .some 
course. This leads to a dual system in which the 
core of a small number of quality institutions is 
accessible only to young persons coming from the 
privileged sections of the society while all the others 
(and even most of these come from the top 10-20 
per cent of the society) are compelled to join a 
large periphery of sub-standard institutions. This 
makes the system very inegalitari&n and uneven, 
with a few quality institutions at one end and a long 
tail of sub-standard institutions at the ether. 

Standards In leaching have declined with a de¬ 
terioration in the general level of teachers, inade¬ 
quate provision of facilities and failure to moder¬ 
nise curricula, to adopt dynamic methods of teach¬ 
ing or to carry out the much needed examination 
reform. The moUvation of students have also dec¬ 
lined, especially as the distance betWMn the degree 
and the job has begun to grow. This had led to a 
substantial increase in the incidents of student un¬ 
rest ; and it has often become difficult even to run 


the system e^ently from day-to-day, to say no¬ 
thing of bringing about the radical leforms we often 
speak of. In fact, a point has almost been reacted 
when the persistence and increasing magnitude of 
these and other weaknesses has begun to threaten* 
not only the future of the university system, but 
ttet of the society as a whole. A sustained and 
vigorous reform of the system of higher educatioji 
has therefore to be attempted on a basis of the 
highest priority. This is the challenge which we are 

now facing; a challenge that we must meet success¬ 
fully and without delay. This has become parti¬ 
cularly difficult because unscrupulous politicians 
arc only too anxious to exploit the academic 
community for their narrow parttmn purposes. 

Among the programmes of reform needed, he 
highlighted only three. First of all, he said, we 

Governor of Maharashtra, Nawab Ati Yam Jung 
saftf in a Message: 

“As a former Member of Ihe Inter-University 
Board of India and of its Standing Committee 
I am happy, on the occasion of Its Golden 
Jubilee Celebration, to send to the Aseocia- 
tion of Indian Universities as the Board ie 
now called, my felicitations on the event, i 
feel I must aay on this occasion that either 
ffie Board has of late not been given the role 
which it could usefully have played, which 
the Committee of Vice-Chancellors plays in 
England, or has Itself not taken upon itself 
the assumption of such a role. This needs 
to be rectified and I am sure that the Univer¬ 
sities. the Government and the University 
Gfsnts Commission will stand to gai n by It” 

have to ensure that the pressure on university ad¬ 
missions is reduced and that the average entrant 
toihe university system would be more mature and 
tetter prepared than what he generally is at present. 
This will necessarily involve the adoption of the 
uniform pattern of 10-r2-i'3 for the school and col¬ 
lege classes which was recommended as early as 
1919 by the Calcutta University Commission (and 
hiu been subsequently reiterated by several com- 
mittoes and commissions) and make an intensive 
effort to vocationalise the higher secondary st^e 
and to divert a fair proportion of the students in 
classes XI and Xll in vocational terminal courses 
which will prepare them for useful careers in life. 

Secondly. Prof. Hasan said, we must tackle 
the problem of numbers. As we all know higher 
(^ucaljon costs a great deal of money. Within the 
limitation of our resources, when the need for ex¬ 
panding primary education and spreading literacy is 
unWetsally fell, it would be suiddal to lose asense 
of priority. There has to be a rigorous control at the 
institutional level and care has to be taken to see 
that every institution of higher education does mam- 
Uin the minimum standards prescribed and admits 
only that number of students for whose education 
it has adequate facilities. In order that su^ res¬ 
triction on full-time institutional iustrnct]’oQ.^ould 
not adversely affect the claims of tte less advanced 
sections of the society, we have to evolve, as le- 
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coauneoded the Bdeoatloa Cbrnmiidon a{tpro* 
priftte tests of admisacm wbtcfa willrm^se 
ajsd provide formial justice, la addition, seats 
will lave to bo reserve, in all institutions of 
higher education, for the first gotteration leaders, 
for students from rural areas, for women, and for 
the weaker sections including the scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribea. 

Side by side, programmes of non-formal edu¬ 
cation, on a part-time or private study basis, have 
to be expanded to meet the needs of all who desire 
to have higher education and are duly qualified 
for it. Thirdly, we must make a determined effort 
to reform examinations by adopting the semester 
system and programmes of internal assessment, 
testing problem solving capacity by including 
cooperative projects, to be supplemented, where 
necessary, by external examinations. Emphasising 
this aspect of the reform, he said, unless we make 
a major effort to overhaul the existing examina^ 
tion system which began giving negative returns 
some years ago and has now become highly counter¬ 
productive, it will not be possible to carry out 
any maior reform of qualitative improvement 
such as revision of curricula, improvement of 
teaching and teafoing materials, or adoption of 
improved and dynamic methods of teaching. 

Making the last point, Prof. Hasan said, 
expression ^development* is ohen understood only 
in a capitalist and imperialist sense, viz., the 
creation of a society which is highly industrialtsed, 
based on mass production of goods and services. 


and orianted to osUailtod: cosma^ios, Sudk 
societies dbvedoped in the Mat in a ibw coimtHea 
only by depriving the bulk of humm of its due ibare 
in the resources of the work). The inequalities to 
which this sysiem has led, have created tei^AS 
and led to an armaments race and stock piling of 
nuclear weapons which threaten the very exiiteoce 
of human life on earth. In addition, the depteiioii 
of non-renewable resources and increasing poflutioa 
have also given additional evidence about the 
non-viability of these systems. It has therefore 
become urgent to re-interpret the concept of 
^development': it should imply, not an unlimited 
exploitation but a proper management and conser¬ 
vation of natural resources; not mass production 
for personal profit but production by the masses for 
their essential needs; not consumer-orientaion but 
a real concern for quality of life of the masses: and 
not an emphasis on things, but on men. 

Let us keep before ourselves the system of value 
judgement Gandhiji taught us, let us not overlook 
the fact that we, as a nation, are pledged to move 
towards the goals of socialism, democracy and 
secularism. We are determined to achieve self- 
reliance for the nation as well as for the indivi¬ 
dual. This is a responsibility, cost not only on the 
political and economic system, but also on the 
univenitv system which has to provide the intellM- 
tual infra-structure for this revolution. The 
univeriity system in India, as in other countries 
of the world, he pointed our, is facing this great 
challenge; and it is to enable us to meet it success¬ 
fully that we have to prepare ourselves. 


AlU’s Annual Meeting 


{Continuedfrom page 3) 

the Indira ICala Singeet Vishwavidyalaya, Khaira- 
garh, the North-Eastern Hill University, Shillong 
and the AU-India Institute of Medical Sciences, 
New Delhi. 

The provisional membership of 12 universities 
which came up for review has been further extended 
for a period of three years with a view to enabling 
the universities to implement the suggestions of the 
visiting committees of the Association which vbited 
those universUies. 

The Association resolved to recommend to the 
universities a proposal of the Guru Nanak Univer¬ 
sity that a student debarred by one university should 
not be permitted to join another university during the 
period for which the student was debarred. In this 
connection the universities that did not have the suit- 
ahte provision in the rules and regulations would be 
requested to frame the necessary roles. 

Cohsidering that the UPSC had large areas of 
functions in which the universities could actively 
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collaborate, the proposal of the UPSC for closer co¬ 
operation between the educational institutions and 
the Public Service Commissions was welcomed. 

The Association also considered the replies re¬ 
ceived from the various universities on tlie terms of 
reference of the Review Committee appointed to go 
oyer the working of the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion. While the matter was discussed suitable recom¬ 
mendations would be worked out by the Standing 
Committ<^ for onward transmission to the Review 
Committee. 

The Association permitted the employed students 
from this year to participate in the University Sports 
on an eJcperimeotal basis. 

The next annual meeting of the Association would 
be held at the Sri Venkateswara University, Tinipati, 
during P'ebruary-March, 1976. 

Shri Lj. Patel, Vice-Chancellor, Gujarat Univer¬ 
sity who took over as the President of this Associa¬ 
tion on 17th January, 1975 was efected to continue 
in office till 30th June, 1976. 



Key-note Address of Malcolm S. Adiseshiah 


Maladies ot Higher 
Education 


The role oi Indian 
Universities 


THE Golden Jubilee Celebrations of the Associa¬ 
tion of Indian Universities might well begin with a 
stock takingr of what our universities have achieved 
in over a century and a half of their existence and 
in the half a century of the functioning of the 
Association, as well as with some reflections on 
our future perspectives. 

AcUevcoicBts: The achievements of our universi¬ 
ties and institutions of higher education are im¬ 
pressive. From their founding days in the mid 
ninteenth century, they provided the leadership for 
the country—as legislators, jurists, civil servants, 
educators, freedom fighters, planners, entrepreneurs 
and critical gadflys against all forms of bureaucracy, 
power abuse and concentration and resultant cor¬ 
ruption. Among our political leaders, we recaU 
those who founded and ran university institutions— 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy. Ashutosh and Shyama- 
prasad Mukherjee, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Zahir Husain, C. R. Reddy, 
Radbakrishnao, among our cultural leaders whose 
names are associated with the foundation of univer¬ 
sities, Rabindranath Tagore, Rukmini Devi, Rama- 
krishna, Aurobindo and Syed Ahmed and among 
jurists and men of affairs, C. D. Deshraukh, A. 
Ramaswamy, Lakshmanaswamy, Gajendragadkar, 
Kale,OadgU, C. P. Ramaswamy, Annamalai, Haosa 
Mehta, Avinasilangam. G. Ramachandran and a 
whole host of men and women to whom at this 
moment we should pay reverential tribute. 

Our universities have been eflective centres for 
the contributions to and transmission of knowledge 
from one generation to the next. In some areas of 
knowledge, it has been an act of conservation as in 
the case of our classics, Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian 
and Tamil. Some have involved intensive research 
into past events and trends as in the case of our 
country*s history and the histories of its great 
cultural regions* Others have involved a renaissance 
as in the case of our fourteen national languages 
and the flowering of their literature and poetry- 
starting with Bengali and Tamil and moving on to 
Hindi, Telugu, Urdu, Punjabi and Gujarati etc, and 
resurgence of our major art forms of dance, drama 
and music. Again in the pure sciences of physics, 
chemistry, botany and mathematics, as well as the 
social ft human sciences the universities have play¬ 
ed a significant part in pushing back the frontiers 
of knowledge, of dwelling long and arduously in 
the twilight zone between the known and unknown, 


and in transmitting faithfully both received and new 
knowledge. I merely recall the names ofRamanu- 
jam Raman, Jagdish Chandra Bose, Birbal Sahni, 
Manalanobis, Nilakanta Sastri, Varadachari, Anna- 
durai, Azad, Kabir as the start of an unending hon¬ 
our roll of knowledge contributors and dis¬ 
seminators. 

RAPID EXP.IINSION OF KNOWLEDGE 

Our Universities and institutions of higher ed- 
tmaiion have diversified themselves in response to 
the knowledge explosion that has been taking place 
and the social demands that they have faced. The 
rapid expansion of knowledge has meant that 
these institutions can no longer carry out their 
original synthesising, encyclopaedic mandate, which 
the term ‘universitas* conveyed, they had to be¬ 
come more and more specialised institutions. They 
could DO longer turn out gentlemen who knew a 
little about everything under the sun, the classics, 
philosophy, history, logic, the natural social and 
human sciences: they had to turn out men and 
women who knew more and more about less and 
less. But that less had tremendous social signifi¬ 
cance and was an urgent response to national Jeve- 
lopment. And so our university level institutions 
today include Yidyapeetbs and rural universities, 
Indian institutes of technologies and Indian institute 
of management. Agricultural universities and rural 
industrial polytechnics. Administrative and national 
staff collet and technical and general teachers 
training colleges, institutes of development studies, 
demographic, urbanisation and community develop¬ 
ment centres, the emerging autonomous colleges, 
and a growing plethora of post secondary institu¬ 
tions. 

Our universities have also responded, perhaps 
more quickly and more daringly than the other 
levete of education, to the exploding demand for 
higher education of our people. On the eve of in¬ 
dependence we had 3.5 lakhs enrolled in our insti¬ 
tutions of higher education: today we have 35 lakhs 
enrolled in these institutions. This amazing quantita¬ 
tive expansion over a period of two and half de¬ 
cides was a response to three forces. Foremost 
was the response to the revolution of rising expec¬ 
tations which free India generated in all its sons and 
daughters. This was the tryst with destiny that its 
millions had been eagerly awaiting, and they incor¬ 
porated that hope in the constitutional ri^t to 
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education. Second wa$ the populatim bulge which 
Independent India ushered m. As a consequence, 
the country has one of the highest populations in 
the world of universi^ age boys and ^rls aged 18«22 
at nine per cent, which bulge is pressing on out uni¬ 
versity portals with irresistible force. Third is the 
democratization of education, a wind blowing 
through all countries and this country, wherein 
those to whom the doors of higher education have 
been closed in the past, our scheduled castes, our 
backward classes, our frontier and hill areas p^ple, 
in fact our poor who, in terms of the minimum n^s 
norm constitute 70 per cent of our people, are be¬ 
aming to enter our universities, as first generation 
learners. 

Finally 1 must reftr to the moral contribution 
which our universities have made to our country, to 
its people and to the world. This moral contribu* 
tion is seen in the universality of its vocation, 
which is the pursuit of truth: in the hallmark of 
its members, which is objectivity and commitment: 
in the methodology of its life, which is discussion 
and dialogue; and in the capacity of its corpus to 
identify error and give and take praise and blame. 
It is this spiritual nature of the university which 
provides the commonality of minds, the binding 
adhesive, of university men and women whenever 
and wherever they meet together, overriding their 
real differences in language, culture and rich local 
traditions which mark our countr>', and the differ¬ 
ing and different national, economic and social 
systems which characterise our world. This deep 
moral outpouring of the university into our societv 
is because it is the abode of youth, youth which 
we have been reminded, is not a time of life but a 
state of mind, a temper of the will, a quality of 
imagination, a building of character, as Gandhijt 
was never tired of reminding us, demanding a pre¬ 
dominance of courage over timidity, of the appetite 
for unending human adventure over the sloth and 
ease of age. leading on to that memorable epitaph 
to Youth: ^'Some men see things as they are and 
say, why. I dream things that never were and, 
say, why not.” 

Such is the lasting and precious heritage of our 
universities. Let us guard it and transmit it to our 
children and children’s children. 

STOCK TAKING 

Our stock taking must also make us see where 
we have failed as universities, and in a sense this 
part of the stocktaking is decisive with regard to 
our future perspective. 

Our universities and institutioos of higher ed¬ 
ucation today are in deep trouble. Apart from a 
few isolated and declining islands of intellectual 
and spiritual sanity, the outward expression of this 
trouble is to be seen in the daily round of strikes, 
l^ieraos, mass copying, walk-outs, burning of libra¬ 
ries, laboratories and university property, arson, 
atabbing and muMers and violent confrontation 
with the police, transport workers, regtauiant and 
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shoi^ceepers in university towns and cities. The 
monthly Bulletin of Institute keeps a record 
of unrest in our educational institutions and the re¬ 
sulting monthly chart is dimaying. It has led on 
two occasions in the Ust two yeais to proposals in 
the hipest policy making educatbnal body of the 
country, the Central Advisory Board of Education, 
for the closing of all universities for a year, in¬ 
ducting the teachers and students into rural and 
agricultural development work, as our neighbour, 
China, did during its cultural revolution, and using 
the pause for a complete restructurntion of the 
system of higher education. The causes for this 
malaise of our universities represent the setbacks in 
the system. They are, I believe, well known and in 
our more honest moments generally accepted. 

There are first the exogenous causes. Our society 
is in the process of mutation and change and this is 
reflected in the university. One of the end purpose 
of education is employment. But as long as the 
economy growing is at the rate of 3 to 3.5 percent 
per annum—and this has been the secular trend 
over the last two and half decades since wc began 
planning as an independent nation» \vhilc higher 
education graduation has been growing at live 
times that rale at IS per cent, the social end pro¬ 
duct of education h not employment but uncmploy- 
ment. A second exogenous factor is the unequal 
and inequitable society in which the university is 
functioning. As long as 40 per cent of our people 
are living below the nutritional poverty line, and 
70 per cent below the minimum needs line, so long 
as 42 per cent of the country's national income 
accrues to a minority of 20 per cent of our people, 
and 44 per cent of landed and industrial property 
is in the hands of 4 per cent of our society, the 
university will continue to reflect this class bias. 80 
per cent of its survivors still come from the top 20 
per cent of society and large rural areas have no 
higher education facility. Delhi has 136 students 
per 1000 people, while Orissa has 2.2. A third exo¬ 
genous factor is the volatile political profile of the 
country, with political parties using the staff and 
students in our universities to serve their non ac¬ 
ademic purposes, with all the attendant consequences 
of power, nepotism, corruption and intellectual and 
ethical dircord reigning over the academic com¬ 
munity. Today the elections to university staff as¬ 
sociations and university and college student 
unions are no longer based on the unwritten con¬ 
tract between the academia, they have all the pomp, 
paraphernalia and prestige of State Assembly ai^ 
Lok Sabha elections—and in some cases invested 
with even greater noise and significance. 

The trouble in our universities and higher educa¬ 
tional institutions is also due to endogenous causes. 
The massive quantitative expansion of our universities 
has not been accompanied ^the necessary reordering 
of the fuDCtioiiing of the institutions together with 
some provision for additional staff, buildings, labora¬ 
tories, libraries and sports facilities. Higher education 
is no longer the 1:1 relationship, the interpersonal 
confrontation and mutual communication which all 



education U., It is in most case* a monologue 
system, and in many of our ufiiiated colleges a poor 
third rate, run down pseudo mill We 

have laid down for ourselves id the report of the 
Education Commission that optimum student 
enrolment in a colleges should ^ and yet only 
15 per cent of our over 3000 colleges conform to this 
giudcUnc. 

The resulting continuous dei^linc io standaris is 
all pervading. It runs through teaching techniques, 
learning methodologies, the quality of mxtbooks, io 
the type and content of our e^uiination question 
papers and the marking of the answers, providing 
the inducement to cheating an4 circumventing the 
various evaluation systems iha* they represent. In 

exceptions, the course content of what is taught and 
what is learnt has little relatio^t to the academic 
and intellectual demands of anV system of higher 
education and the national and development needs 
of our society. Our higher education products are 
not only unemployed, they are la a large measure 
unemployable, as is seen in the tise of the 1973 Rs. 
100 crorcs Union government allocation for the 
employment of the 5 lakh unemployed graduates. I 
estimate on the basis of experience in my State 
and reports from others that 60 per cent of this 
allocation has had to be used to de-school the gra¬ 
duates and retrain them with socially employable 
skills. 

WASTAGE AND STAGNATION 

I am not sure that the problem that we face in 
higher education is essentially l*ck to limitation of 
fmancial resources. Before wc talk of financial 
constraints, we should first ask ourselves how opti¬ 
mally wc arc using our existing resources. From 
this point of view, our first task i? to stop the current 
rates of wastage and stagnaiion in these institutions. 
The University Grants Commission estimates that 
the failure rate at the first degree level is 50 per cent: 
tliat 70 per cent of postgraduate students in arts and 
commerce and 40 per cent in postgraduate science 
courses are placed in the third division, which is 
the near equivalent to failure. This dccUning qua¬ 
lity in our postgraduate educati^^ is serious, because 
that is the feeder to the teaching corps of our univer¬ 
sities and higher education institutions, and the 
future health of these mstUutiops. 

Such arc some of tbe external and internal mala¬ 
dies of our system of higher education—maladies 
which call for a basic restructur^tion bo^ of society 
and the entire educational systeni of which higher 
education is a part, along lines 5®ve ^cn laid 
down by the accepted report of plucation Con^ 
mission and the guidelines set fo^lh in our Draft 
Fifth Plan, For this we need tbfi politic^ wiU to act 
and to act quickly. Time is not on our side, because 
the demoiids on oor system of eduMtion are 
daily mounting and its cup of cf*®*® 1® running over. 

X now turn to deal with some of these demands. 

DevetopnenC; The first 1® 

that of ^velopment. 


Development is holistic—It is individual and 
social, it is political, economic, cultural and moral, 
it is rural and urban, it is local, national, regional 
and international. It is multifaceted and myriad 
phased and one of our problems is that the boundary 
lines of our university disciplines do not coincide with 
or correspond to any facet of development. There are 
no economic problems, no sociological problems, no 
more than there are chemical or physical problems 
of development. We have problems of poverty, un¬ 
employment, water scarcity, food grains production 
and procurement, trade imbalance, regional back¬ 
wardness, energy shortage and misuse, social discri¬ 
mination, individual and class exploitation. These 
are the problems of development. Development so 
Cftnoivy^ calls, Icxsasissjwsia 

and programme execution, the combined skills of 
all our natural, human and social science as disci¬ 
plines, going beyond multi-dlsciplinarity towards 
ioter-disciplinarlty. The nurturing of multidiscipli¬ 
nary studies and inter-disciplinary cells is one of the 
urgent calls that developmeot is making on our uni- 
vepities. Ultimately it will mean replacing the 
existing natural, human and social sciences disciplines 
by new specialisms which correspond to our real life. 

Underdevelopment is historic. The massive heri¬ 
tage of poverty, hunger undernourishment and 
mainutrition, the feeble agricultural industry and 
poor, non existent manufactures, with an undeve¬ 
loped and maldcveloped infrastructure of commu¬ 
nication, health, education, energy, water use and 
availability, rigid and out worn but exploitative 
social institutions and organisations with which the 
country's development programme started its inde¬ 
pendence must he kept to the fore in all planning 
for development. The development starting point 
is this englobing underdevelopment which was built 
up gradually but relentlessly over the past 3 cen¬ 
turies. I have a feeling that not enough attention 
has been paid to this historic heritage of underdeve¬ 
lopment, which in part accounts for the uniealism 
and inealism of our development plans. Here there 
is a call for the universities to trace and track in as 
precise a manner as possible the contours of our 
underdevelopment by sector, by region, by locality, 
by class and by group, so that a firm basis for deve¬ 
lopment programming can emerge. 

Development and underdevelopment are humanis- 

abstractions and attempted quantifications, and quite 
liberal use of statistics, which too have been indulging. 
They call for separate analysis of the great problems 
facing us, of population, renewable and non-renew¬ 
able resources, the political framework, social values 
and socialising institutions, peaceful living and the 
fight for the rights of the exploited and disinherited. 
But behind it ^ is the human person who is the cause 
and consequence of underdevelopment and the sub¬ 
ject and object of all development. It is this human 
face which keeps peering at all of us involved in 
promoting development and battling underdevelop¬ 
ment, which is the crucible through which all must 
pass. In him are all the separate problems, the 
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awesome modeU, the confouading statistics o&ited. 
That is why development and undkrdevelopment call 
for rigorous thought and reflection about die thecae- 
tl^ and practical means-strategies and policies, about 
the specific coiKlition of each group and every person 
in it—expressed in programmes and injects and ab* 
out their being synthesised in man—his hopes, his as¬ 
pirations, his weal and welfare. This kind of rigorous 
reflection on the condition of our times and rea¬ 
sons for the welfare or ill fare of our pMple is the 
responsibility of the universities, and it is in the dis- 
chvge of this intellectual effort, that they will, true 
to their calling as innovators, originators, modifiers 
and transmitters of ideas, act as the pivot for the 
contribution to and distribution of cultural forms 
and directions which is Man's conscience and seif 
expression. 

Strategics: Development strategies have in the 
past been identified with a certain rate of growth 
ofthe Gross National Product. That was the stra¬ 
tegy of the First United Nations Development 
Decade; that also was our planning strategy until we 
began talkingabom growth with social justice, in 
our draft Fifth Plan, we have gone further and have 
proposed the transfer of resources from the top 
decile to the bottom 3 deciles of society, as part of 
the poverty eradication strategy. The problem 
here is that, within the existing institutions, this 
objective of transferring resources from the (op to 
the bottom deciles will either be defeated through 
inflation, tax evasion, and private proflt-maximisa- 
tion orwiU become self satisfying rhetoric, acting 
as a substitute for some hard decisions and action. 

It is no use allowing incomes to be earned with¬ 
out limit, and through whatever means to be freely 
generated, and then expect that their disposition 
and ownership can be controlled. The strategy for 
poverty eradication calls for the creation of new in¬ 
stitutions and organisations which can ensure an 
equitable distribution of the generated incomes and 
wealth. One such new institution is the organisa¬ 
tion of landless agricultural labourers who form the 
major labour force in the country. Another is the 
organisational development of a new system of re¬ 
wards and incentives which would replace the hid¬ 
den hand and the market system which assures to 
him that hath that more will be given. The savings 
banks for labourers started in one distrktthe collec¬ 
tive ownerriiip of land, tractor and inputs operated 
in some others are further instances of such small 
and large efforts. The development strategy for our 
major objective of removal of poverty is the creation 
of the kind of new organisations and instKntions 
that spreads to all in the community the fruits of 
development, rather than the monolithic instrumen¬ 
tality of GNP growth. We do not know what these 
institutions and organisations should be, bow they 
are to be worked, manned and run and this is a 
task, in which some pilot work needs to be done, 
the kind of operational field work for which higher 
educatiomd institutions are uniquely fitted. 

A second development strategy is the emerging 
concq[>t of gross domestic c^tal formation, whi^ is 


both physical and human. So far, our teeatoent of 
c^tal formation has teferred to physical quantities, 
to stocks of equipment on and with which labour 
works and to a fund embodied in different forms 
wi^ property rights attached to them. But a couo- 
try'sgross domestic capital formation must include 
human capital fonnatioo, which is a function of its 
demographic trend, its infant nutrition, health faci¬ 
lities and survival rate, its education and training 
system, its scientific and development research, its 
housing and drinking water provisions. It is not 
necessary to pursue the fruitless endeavour as to 
which is more important—the physical inventories 
or the human capital resources, or to attempt to 
separate and identify what is the return on each. 
This can be done if we had an adequate data base 
and more refinned tools than is available under the 
various benefit-cost analysis systems. What is essen¬ 
tial is to work on the cost effectiveness of the vari¬ 
ous and varying means of gross human capital for¬ 
mation and subsequently of its investment and use. 
This is a task to which the universities should 
address themselves, because human capital forma¬ 
tion in our country and in the third world generally 
is the one strategy which faces no constraints except 
those which are of our own making, to which I 
have made reference earlier. U is also an insistent 
call on the universities because they are an essential 
part of this process and strategy of gross capital 
formation- 

SCONCE & TECHNOLOGY PLAN 

A third facet of the development strategy is the 
role of science and technology which till recently 
was ignored in development planning. It is no 
accident that it was not until our Fifth Five Year 
Plan that the first ever Science and Technology Plan 
Wits produced and given a place in our development 
strategy. Till then science and technolo^ was 
generally ignored by the development planner, be¬ 
cause it came under his catch all banner of uncer¬ 
tainty and accident, and/or was used to' expUin cer¬ 
tain limited events, such as agricultural expansion 
misnamed the gr^n revolution, or the high pro¬ 
ductivity capital in some, unfortunately in a mino¬ 
rity, of our manufacturing enterprises, or a nuclear 
implosion whose development use is one of our 
major preoccupations. The Science and Technolo^ 
PlM that we have produced for the Fifth Plan is 
the begiiting of the realisation that for us techno¬ 
logy is no accident. It is one of the new institution 
which can be used in the battle against underdeve¬ 
lopment and for that quantum jump which develop¬ 
ment in this country demands. But this institu¬ 
tionalisation of science and technolo^ in the deve¬ 
lopment process means the implantation of science 
as a native plant in our society, and the considered 
use of technology, as the means ofachieviog the 
breakthroughs which physical and social eogine- 
eringcall for. There is from this point of view one 
rather large gap in our current conception of the 
science and tedinology sub sectoral plan-<4iid that 
is that it is limited to the {diyiical, natural, engiqe- 
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eriflg and agricultural sciences and technology, 
leaving an aching void in the coojuoctural use of 
the human, social and behavioural sciences and 
their technologies. This is one grave lacuna in our 
institutionalisation of science and technology, which 
our universities and institutions of higher education 
can help us All. 

There are two more aspects of development 
strategy to which 1 wish to refer. Development 
strategy is a means of ensuring consistency between 
the policies and policy instruments which malm up 
a plan and from which programmes and projects 
flow. This consistency does not mean harmony 
between policies. The policy of import substitution 
of 200 MW generators, for instance, might come 
into conflict with the policy to arrest a production 
decline in the continuous process industries because 
they need to import standby generators, in the kind 
of power famine years that wc have ^en and are 
passing through. In some areas again, national 
integration may involve local disintegration, as in 
the case of powerloom textiles from one state killing 
off the handloom weaving industry in another state 
of the Union. Particular policies can be in conflict 
with each other and it is then necessary to recognise 
such conflicts and use strategies based on the trade 
off relations between them that have to be worked 
out. But for this there should be a policy for each 
separate objective. No one policy or policy instru¬ 
ment can at the same time secure eradication of 
poverty, mass production of wage goods, expanding 
the quantum of exports and improving our terms of 
trade and l^lance of payments. And it is the 
function of strategy to hold together in a consistent 
national frame these separate and sometimes conflic¬ 
ting policies. Here Is an area where more light 
is needed-^the policies required by our development 
objectives, their conflicts and trade off relations and 
the resulting strategy alternatives facing the country 
-*an area calling for hard, tiresome and objective 
study by the university community. 

Development strategy must also come to terms 
with the centralising tendency of all non-socialist 
development planning and the functional devolution 
and decentralization programming which the fight 
against the underdevelopment imposes. Here our 
neighbour China is working lo a strategic model 
under which policies are established centrally but 
programmes are planued and executed at the level of 
each commune, covering not only agricultural pro¬ 
duction of food and cash crops, but abo steel and 
power generation, and scieniific and technical re¬ 
search establishments. In development strategy, the 
core sectors should be identified. This sector will 
vary from country to country in accordance with its 
political and human resource endowments, but will 
also in all cases include what I have termed earlier 
gross domestic capital formation. But the program¬ 
ming of this core sector and its execution should 
be the responsibility of the local functional units in 
a vast country like ours. Work needs to be done 
in our higher education establishments on identifying 
the core sector in devising decentralised programming 


methods and execution techniques for pushing for* 
ward development and pushing bashing back under¬ 
development at the critical local points. 

Oor Perspective; On this basis is it possible to 
look into India in the 80’s and 90's? 

On the demographic front, we would be very 
near the point of having a second India living with 
us, that is a second 500 million men, women and 
children, most of whom are already born, inhibiting 
this vast land. One question that arises is what 
kind of heritage would we of the first India leave for 
the second India in the political, economic, social, 
cultural and moral realms and how can we improve 
this heritage in the short time that is available to 
us? On this rather serious question, which is not 
redly an essay in futurology, but a form of reflecting 
over the state of our coming generations, not much 
thinking is being done in the country in our universi¬ 
ties. 

INSTITUTIONS & ORGANISATIONS 

On the economic front, unless we develop the 
kind of institutions and organisations that I have 
referred to earlier, there will continue be mass pover¬ 
ty. With our present institutions—productional and 
distributional—we will be ending the nineties with 
somewhere between 25-30 per cent of our people still 
living below the nutritional and minimum needs 
poverty line. Given the demographic profile of the 
count^ at that time, the absolute numbers of 
the poor would be large than those living in 
poverty today. If agriculture, particularly food 
grains production grow during the 80*5 and 
at an annual average increase of 3 to 3,5 per cent, 
if the production of essential goods, cloth, edible 
Otis, housing materials, energy, sugar increases at 
around 8 per cent a year, and if a working distribu¬ 
tion net Work ensures that these essential goods are 
effectively delivered to the poor majority, then the 
alleviation of poverty in the country would be possi¬ 
ble, through institutions which will regulate factor 
ownership, diffuse economic power and decision 
making, operate a new system of rewards and in¬ 
centives, make impossible wasteful and conspicuous 
consumption and provide the social and cultural 
frame work for a life of simplicity and sufficien¬ 
cy. In effect we will be moving towards a period 
of sufficiency for all, on the basis of an equal 
sharing of poverty vis-a-vis the affluent economies. 

In the political arena one foreign prognosis is that 
we will lose our democratic structure, will become 
a military dictatorship and be embroiled in Wars with 
our neighbours. This is a futuristic foreign fantasy, 
but it conveys a salutary warning to us. We have a 
very few years in which to develop a literate citizen^, 
a task to which every socialist country turns as its 
first priority, and to make our own the democratic 
values of sharing poverty, living simply and peace¬ 
fully. There is h^e an option for us to choose 
from between democracy and its social, economic 
and political roots and some form of authorita- 
rianism and its political, economic and cultural 
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consequences. That choice will also be condition¬ 
ed by the raserging new structures, of whidi the 
new International Economic Order being adumbra¬ 
ted now by the United Nations is one. 

This new International Economic Order which, 
India joining with other third world countries deci¬ 
ded last year to usher in, is based on the principles 
of justice and peace in the relations between India 
and other nations. The principle of justice involves 
reducing and ultimately eliminating the yawning and 
widening economic gap between India and the third 
world people on the one hand and the affluent peo¬ 
ple and nations on the other hand. Ibis is not a 
new demand. India has been making tUs demand 
since the founding of the United Nations, which is 
coterminous with its own independence. The idea 
is new because it is the first that has been conceived 
by the third world for the the third world and has 
bMn established as an universal responsibility by the 
community of nations. What gives meaning to this 
demand in the New International Economic Order 
is our recognition of the indivisibility of the con¬ 
cept of justice. It must and wilt apply interna¬ 
tionally, that is in the relations between States, be¬ 
cause it is being applied intra-nationally, that is in 
the relations between the classes of our own State. 
That is its ultimate sanction. The principle of peace 
in our relations with our near neighbours and the 
more distant ones is again to be b^ed on a system 
of completely free and mutually reinforcing coopera¬ 
tion, through building and operating a new S 3 ^tem 
of collective economic security, a form of indepraden- 
ce within interdependence, which is the logical exten¬ 
sion of the concept and operation of the system of 
non alignment and developed by us during the fifties 
and sixties. 

Xn the field of education, there will be a reno¬ 
vation and real expansion in the minimum educa¬ 
tional skills which primary education or its equiva¬ 
lent in out-of-school adult education programmes 
represent. This will then call for diversification of 
our second level education system-jn-scfaool but 
more heavily out-of-school-and some contraction of 
the quantitative growth of our higher education and 
establishments, so that they may develop into the 
centres of reflect ion and excellence as outlined earlier. 
Here again there is the option facing us, which is 
to set OUT hands immediately to restructuring and 
renovating the system or to continue with the present 
system and its wastes, internal and international. 
Our internal wastes in the form of propouts and 
pushouts, the mis and mal education, unem¬ 
ployed and unemployable are slowly leading to the 
burning down of the whole system to iSs point 
where we may have no option. On the ex¬ 
ternal wastes, we are training the medical personnel 
needed for some of Ihe the most affluent countries 
in our world and have contributed our share of 


scientific and computer skills for the MIRV missile 
and moon landing space programmes. On top of 
all this, we will have to devise a system which can 
educate twice the number of primary, secondary 
and university level students within the next 2S 
years. This cannot be done by simply doubling the 
number of schools and universities, libraries, labo¬ 
ratories and teachers. We will never have the re¬ 
sources ibr it nor the physical availabilities. There 
will have to be a new pattern, a new system, grow¬ 
ing out of what is called non formal educational. 
Let us thus make our options clear and act on 
them while we still have the time. 

UNIQUE ROLE OF VARSITIES 

In making that option, universities have a special 
and unique role to play. That role begins with 
putting their own house in order, along lines on 
which there seems to be general agreement. They 
will then be pan of a system in which their specia¬ 
lised, diversified and irreplaceable talent will be in 
constant use in the building of a just, peaceful and 
progressive society. The university system will then 
enjoy all the institutional and academic autonomy 
it needs, because through its planning process, it 
will be fully accountable to society which feeds and 
nourishes it, it will contribute to the enrichnient of 
the entire educational system of the country and be 
the guardian and proponent of ordered and organised 
change which is the life blood of development. 

On this basis, the cultural perspectives for the 
80*s and 90'5 arc exciting. The universities will be 
leaders in the peaceful flowering and development of 
the arts—the dance, music, drama, painting and 
sculpture. These fine arts will be an expression of 
the spirit of the people, embodying in themselves 
the principles of truth, beauty and goodness because 
they are based on the grand affirmations of justice 
and peace. In such a society there will be no back¬ 
ward and forward classes, no religious ethnic or 
linguistic majorities and minorities. There will be 
people—individuals and groups of men. women and 
children who are the human vision of our future. 

A Call: It is on this vision of the future of our 
heritage for the Second India, that I end. That 
vision calls for our treading now the hard politi¬ 
cal patch of peace and cooperation, the stony eco¬ 
nomic road of unceasing and ceaseless toil, the soiled 
social lane of justice and some sacrifice particularly 
on the part of us the elite, and the dismaying moral 
route of honesty, integrity, compassion and charity. 
These paths must be tro£len by us in pursuance of 
our past heritage as university men and women, in 
face of the call of our people for development and 
a life without poverty, and in the face of our 
obligations as devotees to truRi. Let us together 
answer that call. □ 
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Educational innovation 

and 

progress in development 


An expert meeting w&s organised by Unesco test Juiy to prepare for a 
conference this year of senior education officiats in the 25th countries. 
This meeting examined areas for reform, some of which are highlighted 
in this article based on an interview, given by the chairman of the 
meeting, Mr- Joseph Ki Zerho of Upper Volta, to Unesco education writer 
Antony Brock. 


Q. Hie am of tile UiMsco meeting was to make pro¬ 
posals wfaicli would serve to advance educatka In the 
25 least Developed Countries, of wbidi your owa 
country is one. In your vieo-, do these 25 states 
have specific problems, particnlarly in the 
educatioiial field. 

A. The list of 25 countries was drawn up on the 
basis of quantitiilivc criteria, such as the size of gross 
national product, the percentage of industrialization 
and the percentage of literates. These are handy 
criteria, but they do not precisely represent tlw 
reality: the 25 do not face problems which arc quali¬ 
tatively different from those of other developing 
countries and some of the evils which they suffer are 
found even in developed countries. 

The question is rather one of degree. The need 
to eat is felt everywhere in the world, but felt 
differently; in very rich countries it is appetite, in 
others hunger, and in still others, ffimine. 

Even with this distinction, the group is not very 
homogeneous, one country of the 25 nay already 
have undertaken considerable educational reforms 
while another may still base its educational deve¬ 
lopment on out-of-date models. 

Q, DldthftexpflrtaeeethealBioCadTaBciBgudBcatlQa 
IB thMe cmuiitries as a contributioa to their overall 
ieielopMBt, or was Chore a saggesClen that edacat- 
laid presteMwobid have to wait ^oa eeoaoadc 
atMaea? « . . 

A» Him Is one of the vicious circles anectiag 
iatlioM countries. We aii^ ourselves: is education 


mediocre, even miserable, in those countries because 
they arc under-developed economically, or are they 
underdeveloped because of the low level of their edu¬ 
cation? Personally, 1 think that these countries ate 
poor because they are ill-educated. 

It they could be given suitable educational system 
that produce producers and not educated jobless or 
people who want only to be white-collar workers, 
thwi their economics would be direciy affected. 
The Unesco experts,’ meeting was important 
because it sought to help the 25 to use their educa¬ 
tional system as tools for economic development. 
This is the aim we want to communicate to the com¬ 
ing conference of the 25. 

Q. Givmi the medianism of ffie United Natioaa 
syamf—rht fast that its agencies esn only rtopond 
to requests by govaameiits, not impose sdntion^ 
do you think it possible that intenational aid can in* 
flacBce duuges in the 25? 

A. There w'e face a capital problem: the United 
Nations, by definition, is outside the realm of choice 
in basic options in education, a matter decided 1^ 
sovereign states. However, the selection of theto 
25 countries for previleged assistance should provide 
a chance for new approaches to the problem. 

Too often, 1 thtok, aid to developing countries has 
been subject to conditions, and even bad conditions, 
especially in t^ case of bilateral aid. This has 
been given, not according to the devdojnnentid 
imperatives of the receiving country, but rather accoiu 
ding to the imperatives of the donating country. I 
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wonder if the time has not come to offer aid, sub¬ 
ject to new conditions; for if we continue simply to 
add new investments, new funds to a system whidt is 
badly oriented, in 20 years we shall still be where we 
are today. 

The time has come to link aid to innovation. 
After all, even if international organisations are not 
free to intervene in the fundamental choices of 
nations, they are still free to give or 
not to help to favour this orientation rather than 
that. They can help the countries concerned, not 
only by giving, but giving for innovation. 

Q. Do yon think inovatioB can effect the struc¬ 
ture of edncation mr its contents? What means td 
educational reform exist for these comitries. 

A. Innovation should be considered as an invest¬ 
ment. as an addition to capital. It is innovation 
which gives investments their value. A state receiv¬ 
ing aid is often asked to provide a counterpart to 
aid from the outside: if a state is asked to innovate, 
this can be regarded as a counterpart and this inno¬ 
vation can lead to more aid. 

Innovation means qualitative change as well as 
changes in structures. Introducing mass media into 
education can be an innovation tecause th'ou^ it 
the s^ool, instead of being an institution confined 
within its own walls, can b^ome more open, more 
responsive to the milieu. The mass media can ex¬ 
tend the school, transform the village into a school, 
create what has been called a *4earniag society**. 

There are other, more precise innovations which 
could be introduced into school; for example, by 
Ringing work into school. Education can be un¬ 
productive in two Ways: first, because during the 
school years the children are unproductive, and 
secondly, because once schooling is over, graduates 
may remain a charge on society instead of becom¬ 
ing producers. One of the main ideas which the 
experts suggested be presented to the 25 was to 
consider education as something achieved by work 
and to generate work. 

USING LOCAL PRODUCTS 

There is, too, the use of African languages for 
reading and writting and the production of educa¬ 
tional materials within the country instead of ex¬ 
pensively importing it. These decisions, affecting 
structure and quality, could be important assets for 
the progress of the county. All that is needed is 
to supp^ the decisions with money. 

Q. The meetlag did not seem to e amtider that just 
*^iD 0 Ee money’* would solve the problems of toe 25 
bat toot tim states themselves wonid have to decide 
oa aew patoa to follow. layoor view, do toe iaaeva- 
tioBs of whkh yen have tooikea coMatate ttew paths? 

A. In the last few years, since the majority of these 
countries become independent, they have shed many 
illusions su^ as those held by some people at the 
Addis Ababa conference in 1961, where th^ spoke 
of a^teving 100 per cent enrolment and 100 m 
cent literacy in 20 years. It is now realized that 
taking account of ilX the factors of dmnogr^hy and 
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of structural difficulties on the national level, this 
rate of development cannot be followed and that 
present educational practice, tor from spurring deve¬ 
lopment, is a drag on it. Many Statesmen in AfHca 
today know this because they see the results with 
their own eyes. Those who drop out the school or 
who have fine diplomas but cannot find work often 
belong to the families of the decision-makers. 

Thus conditions arc good for the introduction 
of the idea of revolutionary innovat ion. The thought 
of introducing work into school is very unpopular 
but 1 think the time is ripe to make presents under¬ 
stand that it is that or nothing. 1 believe that it 
should be explained to a family that instead of 
hoping for the impossible^to get their child a civil 
service job, which is increasingly difficult—it is better 
to accustom him to productive work with his hands 
from the first years of schooling, so that he can find 
a job himself no matter what level his education 
ends. 

Q 1 anted ia the meetiag of experts that although the 
orIgiMi Umsco propotol was to hold a coaferaitt 
of mlafsten of toie 25, toe idea bow Is to iavite high 
officials who, presumably, have mono liberty. Do 
you tolak that this will allow aew approachto aad 
provide stimulas for pr o gress la these coimtries? 

A. Some of the 25 have already launched revolutio¬ 
nary reforms, Tanzania and Guinea, for example. 
In such countries, there will be fewer difficulties. The 
advantage of inviting officials, instead of ministers, 
is that ministers are bound by their governments' 
commitmenu while officials often have more freedom 
to speak. 

The disadvantage is that although officials may 
reach useful conclusions, these may not be translated 
into action immediately because the officials are not 
at the highest decision-making level. But they do 
have power and the confidence of their ministers and 
if they have conviction many changes can follow. 

In this respect the fact that the group of 25 is 
not homogeneous is valuable. It is easy to discuss 
big ideas without practical experience, but it is more 
useful to listen to an official who can say: 'wehave 
undertaken this innovation, these are the difficulties 
we met, this is how we overcome them and these are 
the benefits we drew from them. 

Such experience exists in certain countries and 
can help to attune approaches so that the 25 
persent a united front in negotiations. It would be 
to ^ advantage of the 25 themselves as a block, 
even If their basic options are not the same at 
the national level. 

Q. Td sum up do yon bellere toat realistic plaaaiag 
will make it possiUe to dose the gap which extefa 
betweea too 25 and toe rest of toe worid? 

A If the states accqpt the idea of innovation as a 
pre-condition to aid from outside they can achieve 
substantial results. Bringing the slates together will 
show that by concerted action at their own level, 
th^ can solve some of their problems* # 



What has happened 
to the students? 


CROWTHER HUNT 


rr IS the first speech on higher education outside 
the House of Lords by the author : The speech came 
at a time when a lot of comment was on in the Press 
and on radio and TV of Government cuts in edu¬ 
cation. Lord Crowther Hunter an expansionist in 
Higher and Further Education—his own special area 
of responsibitiC/—took this oppoituniiy after the 
reesnt mass demonstration about student grants, 
to give some todication of his thoughts on this vital 
matter. 

Our new planning figure for the expansion of 
higher education m’c—640.000 by 1981. How—there 
are 4 points. 

First, the Goveroment is still fully committed to 
the Robbins principle of providing enough places 
and courses in Higher Education for '*all those who 
are qualified by ability and attainment to pursue 
them and wish to do so." 

In this context the planning figure of 640,000 is 
simply the application of chat fundamental principle 
to the latest trends in members and demand. So, 
then--no change in basic policy. Secondly, the new 
planning figure of 640,000 by 1981 means expanding 
present numbers by about one-ihird over the next 
lulf-dozen years'—a very considerable expansion by 
any standards—and a particularly bold programme, 
therefore, in the light of our immediate economic 
difficulties. (And as far as planning is concerned, 
1981 nearly here—it isn't some distant point not yet 
in our practical sights. It is the focus of our atten' 
tioD now. 

Thirdly, the new planning figure is actually about 
50.000 higher than the Robbins Committee's own 
estimate of what world be needed, 

And, fourthly, the new planning figure represenU 
a further increase in the proportion of the 18 year 
old age group entering full-time higher education: 
an increase by 1981 to about 17 per cent compared 
with 14 per cent in 1973. These figures—14 per cent 
in 1973 and about 17 per cent in 1981—can be com¬ 
pared with the figure of Less than 3 per cent in 1938. 
And, of course, many of the age group not in higher 
education enter other further education—full time or 
part time. Taking together higher education and 
furUter education, full time and part time, more 
than a third of the 18-20 year old age group are 
now on a course of further or higher education. 


So the Government stands fuUy committed to the 
Robbins principle—4nd the appUcation of that 
principle to the latest treads in numbers means 
planning for an increase in places in higher edu¬ 
cation by about one-third by 1981. Now it is in 
this context there are two further fundament^ points 
about our expansionist plans. 

First, there should be steady progress of expan¬ 
sion year by year. There should be no cut-^cte or 
standstills in numbers at one point followed by a 
promise of a bigger expansion in a succeeding year. 
And the R.S.G. settlement to be announced later is 
consistent with that concept. And this is a point 
which will need increasing emphasis over the coming 
months to be seen to get the measure across. So, 
then—continued steady expansion to the 1981 target. 
Now, to provide steady expansion to meet a demand 
rising to an estimated 640,000 by 1981 will involve 
urgent and rapid activity. 

Secondly, as the expansion in higher education 
continues, there are for consultation of discussion two 
basic issues about it. The first ofthese is the balance 
between the number of places to be provided in the 
University sector on the one hand and the non- 
University sector on the other. Now—the starting 
point here is the 1972 White Paper which envisaged 
that the number of places in higher education would 
be ^Ui 50/S0 between the University and the non- 
University sectors of higher education. 

It might well be the right sort of split to the 
aiming at if we've got our prpiection of student 
demand right. But the point is whether or not we 
should be seeking positively to infiuence student 
demand as between these two seaors of high^ 
education., .and to be influencing it over the years 
in the direction of wbat will best serve the national 
interest? This seems to be a particularly pertinent 
question at a time when not only are we committedl 
to expansion in higher education—but expansion 
at a time when our financial and economic resources 
are going to be stretched to their uttermost. Vfhen 
—because of the gravity of the economic and finan¬ 
cial problems we face, any expansion in the area of 
public expenditure has to be justified to the hilt— 
it is more than ever crucial that this expanding ex¬ 
penditure in higher education should be channelled 
into that area or areas of higher education, which 
will best serve the country’s interest So the 
question whether the national interest will best be 
served by not seeking to influence the direction of 
student demand—or by positively seeking to influ¬ 
ence the direction of such demand in some way or 
other. 

And the second point here is to look at this 
problem in a slightly different way and in a wider 
context, One of the major problems is to find 
money not only for the continued expansion in 
higher education—but money for further education, 
too, for those who left school at the age of 15 
or 16. 

Now, clearly, this country simply cannot afford 
not to develop the abundant ^ills and capacities of 
all our people. That compart with many othff 
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countries we waste too moch of our satioual talent 
by not providing adequate-^ortlie right^-educatiosal 
opportunities for these talents to be developed to the 
fuU. Now-^in this general area of fbirther and 
higher education—and given the severe financial 
constraints within whtSi we inevitably have to 
operate—should we be giving priority to allocating 
funds to further education for those who left school 
at 15 or 16—or shoidd we be giving priority to one 
or other of the sectors of higher education for 
those continuing in fuU«ttfflO education beyond the 
compulsory school-leaving age? These, of course, 
are not easy questions there are those who say 
**don't let's try to establish any priorities in these 
areas at all" because if we do we'll get it wrong. 
So let's leave it to the *free-for-aU* of supply and 
demand. 

Now the fundamental and no doubt controversial 
point is whether or not we should seek to discover 
where—^in terms of the national interest—our priori¬ 
ties in futher and higher education should lie. And if 
we can establish this—should we not seek to influence 
student demand accordingly—*in the longer term and 
by a wide variety of means? And, of course, inevit¬ 
ably involved in such a discussion and decision is 
what is the basic justification in the long term for 
having two sectors of higher education anyway? And 
of course, this latter question will inevitably be 
raised anyway from a rather diflerent point of vi^— 
from the point of view of devolution. With the 
Government White Paper on directly elected Assem¬ 
blies for Scotland and W'ales—Assemblies which 
will have real devolved powers—and with the 
Government’s consideration of possible devolution 
to the English regions—the place and organisation 
of further and higher education in any of these 
plans will obviously be a matter for serious thought 
and concern. 

But this isn’t a talk about devolution—the theme 
is priorities in our expansionist plans for further 
and hi^er education and whether we should seek 
to influence the direction and indeed the extent of 
student demand. 

Now as we all know, the present system of stu¬ 
dent awards for first degree and comparable courses 
is largely based on the recommendations of the 
indqiend^ Anderson Committee which reported 
on stiKlent grants in 1960. The Committee gave its 
name to the principle that the grant should enable 
a student to complete his course without hardship. 
Hie rates of grant for the current academic year 
were calculated on the basis of the percentage 
changes in the student cost of living over the periM 
September 1970 to August 1973, measured by a joint 
Education Departments/NUS Working ^oup, wHh 
adjustments to take account of economic costs in 


hapi of residence and the cumulative eSbct whkii 
acttlmattng mflation from the late 1960s on has luul 
on the real vidue of the grant. The current ^nts 
represent an average increase of approxwately 40 
per cent over rates of grant at the beginning of the 
last triennium in 1971/72. and of approximately 25 
per cent over last years rates. These figi^s com¬ 
pare with an increase in the Retail nice Index 
over the three year review period of 28i per cent 
(and an increase in the Index of Average Earning^ 
of 43 per cent). In the context, therefore, aM 
bearing in mind the background of the serious 
national economic difficulties they were uenerous. 
And they were intended to maintain the jwderson 
principle that the grant should enable a student to 
complke his course without hardship. 

As far as higher national diplomas are concerned 
the change recognises the essential part which the 
1D4D plays in the Ihrther education system and the 
hi^ esteem which it has won among industry and 
other emiployers. The Bill will also provide for the 
introduction of an awards scheme ^ministered by 
the Department for mature students at the long*term 
residential colleges. 

So, then—progress is being made in the area of 
grants and awards. But—l^k now to the point 
about a number of anomalies and hardships in the 
present student grant system. And here we would 
move towards a ^'fairer system of student grants'*. 
Equally, of course, the financial restraints under 
which we must inevitably operate mean that there is 
unlikely to be any extra share of resouices that can 
be made available. 

It would be wrong to raise false hopes—or even 
any hopes of any major improvements. There will 
be some changes in the presenst system which will 
emerge from the review. Any such changes will be 
elective fi’om the beginning of the next academic 
year. The right to peaceful demonstrations in 
support of views and opinions strongly held and 
which is not appear to be getting the situation they 
deserve—the emphasis should be on the word peace- 
fiti Violence and militancy will simpfy not help the 
cause we are all trying to fvomotc. Indeed, they 
simpW make it much harder at this most difficult 
time for both central Government and local autho¬ 
rities to win support for getting the resources we 
need for the cause we are all so determined to pro¬ 
mote. And the main aspect of that is the Govern¬ 
ment’s commitment to continuing and steady 
expansion in further and higher education so 
that the talents of n//our people can be developed 
to the full—not only in the interests of all of us as 
individuals—but also in the interests of the country 
and the community as a whole. 
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Gauhati University 
honours Rashtrapati 


A SPECIAL Convocation and the 
XIV Convocation of the Gauhati 
University were held on 3 Feb. 
1975 at the Biriochi Kumar Barua 
Auditorium^Cum-Lecture Theatre 
in the University campus. At the 
special Convocation the degive 
of Doctor of Laws (honoris causa) 
was conferred upon Rashtrapati 
Paktuuddin Ali Ahmed. 

Presenting Rashtrapati Ahmed 
to the Chancellor for conferment 
of the degree the Vice-Chancellor 
Dr. H. K. Baruah referred to 
**bis deep understanding, quality 
of judgement, sense of secularly 
and above all his ardent patrio¬ 
tism'’ which have '^earned him 
the love and respect of his 
countrymen.** 

is in the fitness of things" 
the Vice-Chancellor said. **that 
the University should confer the 
Degree of Doctors of Laws 
(honoris causa) on this great son 
of India in recognition of his 
high statesmanship and his 
outstanding services to the 
Nation.’* 

Rashtrapatis 

Address 

The XlV invocation was 
held for conferring degrees to the 
students who had passed the 
various degree examinations in 
1973 and some examinations of 
1972. While the Governor of 
Assam Sri L«P. Singh presided 
over both the Convocations 
Rashtrapati AU Ahmed delivered 
the Convocation address as the 
Chief Guest. 


Addressing the graduates tb^ 
Rashtrapati stressed the neces¬ 
sity to **define and design a mc^el 
and a stratem; of development 
that ensure for our people a 
quality of life in conformity 
with our long cherished tradi¬ 
tions and the compulsions of 
roodernimttons** and he defined 
this quality of life as **dimension 
of living beyond merely physical 
and material needs, but not ex¬ 
ceeding at the same time the 
essentials of well being without 
which fullness of the inner life 
is hard to attain... The quality of 
life is comprised of values rather 
than wealth, of happiness and 
harmony instead of quantitative 
increases in national incomes and 
Gross National Product.** 

He expected *'tUlthe Universi¬ 
ties and places of learning in 
India to nurture such individuals 
who will broaden the life and 
horizons of the society** and 
according to him **the ri^t type 
of education can afford both 
satisfaction and power beyond 
the achievements and comforts 
provided by technological advan¬ 
ces and accumulation of wealth.*' 

In order that the quality of 
life as desired by him be ushered 
in, the Rashtrapati stated that 
**lhe first step in Uiis diregiioo 
is a closer relationship between 
the University and the larger 
community winch It must 
serve**. 

“There are many things'* the 
Chief Guest said “that need to 
be done... I shall mention only 
three... Firstly, the University 
should provide iacilities for ex- 
tenakm work with the ccamumity 


for social service and welfare 
programmes... S^ondly, our 
University should contribute to 
the building of greater imity of 
harmony in society by partici¬ 
pating actively in the reducing of 
tensions and conflicts...Thirdly 
1 suggest that Universities should 
play a more significant role in 
the process of transforming 
education.** 

The impact of modern science 
and technology on our cultural 
patterns occupied his mind. 
The spread of Cultural 
influences from one part of the 
world to another leads to a cul¬ 
tural fusion which tends to make 
the world a single-culture place 
a dull place to live in. On the 
other hand, if we stress cultural 
isolation, cultures become sterile 
and stagnant. “The probleoi 
how to resolve this dichotomy 
must exercise our minds**, he 
said. 

The Rashtrapati concluded 
with a note that the G.U. should 
play a vita] role in promoting 
ph^ical fitness and disciplined 
conduct in our youths. 

The Chancellor L.P. Singh re¬ 
ferred to the various qualities of 
head and heart of Rashtrapati 
Sbri Ahmed, who “immersed 
himself in a resolute and fear¬ 
less fight for the freedom of the 
country, regardless of the suffer- 
mg and deprivations it brought 
him. He upheld steadfastly the 
cause of secular nationalism in a 
period when the minds of many 
wavered, and when the protago¬ 
nists of the two-nation theory 
worked successfully to bring ab¬ 
out a partition of the country." 
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A World Plan 

Science and Technology 
Developments 


ABO UT 90 per cent of all scien¬ 
tists who ever lived are now alive, 
and of them some 90 per cent 
work in the world's develop^ 
countries. Those who work in 
developing countries get only 2 
per cent of the approximately 
t (U.S0 50 billion spent yearly on 
•dentil research and techno¬ 
logical development. 

The implications of this for 
global development, according to 
a United Nations study, are evi¬ 
dent considering the correlation 
of a country's slmre of the world's 
gross national product (GNP) to 
the number of research workers 
it keeps active. The United States 
has some 35 per cent of the 
Grid’s active scientists, the 
Soviet Union about 13 per cent, 
the United Kingdom 6 per cent 
and India 1 per cent. Their res¬ 
pective shares of global GNP are 
in roughly the same proportion. 

This wide scientific gap is one 
of the fundamental causes of glo¬ 
bal economic disparities. The 
problems of the de^^oping world 
get little attention from the scien¬ 
tific community. The money and 
talent are concentrated on the 
problems of the rich, further in- 
creasing their lead. 

To deal with this situation the 
United Nations adopted in 1971 a 
World Rah of Action on the 
Application of Science and 
Tec^ology to Development. 
Pitpared over a six-year puiod 
by the United Nation Advisory 
Committee on the Application of 
Science at Technology for Deve¬ 


lopment (ACAST). with the assis¬ 
tance of the United Nations 
Specialized Agencies, and a group 
of about 150 experts from many 
countries, the World Plan identi¬ 
fies major problem areas and 
suggests remedial action. It 
indicates the directions for plan¬ 
ning and co-operation in *thc 
future. 

At the global level its main 
purpose is catalytic—to stimulate 
scientific, technological and finan¬ 
cial co-operation between deve¬ 
loped and developing countries, 
and serve as a guide to the most 
effective action by governments 
and international institutions. The 
Plan has been elaborated into 
more comprehensive regional 
plans by the ACAST Regional 
Group assisted by the Economic 
Commission for Africa, Asia, 
Latin America and West Asia, and 
the United Nations Specialized 
Agencies. 

The main responsibility for im- 
plementation remains, however, 
with national governments. Thus 
the Plan continually stresses the 
need to build up national scienti¬ 
fic and technological capacities in 
developing countries and appeals 
to political leaders to make use 
of this capacity. 

The World Plan consists of 
two parts. The first and shorter 
section lists priority areas in 
which the application of science 
and technology would have a re¬ 
sounding impact. This part was 
prq^red entirely by ACAST. 
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of a wider and more detailed 
range of proposals based on 
material submitted byindividoaU 
and organizations within and 
outside the United Nations 
system. Both sections deal with 
the need for new knowledge, for 
priority application of already 
existing knowledge, and for insti¬ 
tutional structure. Though recom¬ 
mendations under all these heads 
relate directly to science and 
technology, the need for accom¬ 
panying economic and social 
research, the priorities in the 
Plan touch on food production, 
health, housing, education, indus¬ 
trial production and the use of 
natural resources. 


Seminar on 
System’s Theory 


INAUGURATING the ll-day 
course on 'System's theory and 
its upplication to agricultural 
engineering*, DrN K. Anant Rao, 
Deputy Director General (Edu¬ 
cation) at Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research, said 
that scientists should iden¬ 
tify the problems being confron¬ 
ted by the farmers, using ap¬ 
propriate system, tools and 
evolve suitable methods to over¬ 
come the same. Twenty-five 
delegates from 12 institutions 
from all over the country and 
abroad are participating in the 
seminar. System approach re¬ 
presents an effect, to take an 
overall view of a set of objects 
or procedures which are united 
by same form of interaction or 
inter-dependence. 

Dr M. S. Randhawa, Vice- 
Chancellor. Punjab Agricultural 
University in his presidenti^ 
remarks said that the crop this 
year would be very good and 

am cheered and happy to see 
that there would be a bumper 
harvest and even sarson oUs^ 
crop was promising’*. The Vice- 
Chancellor was hopeful that 
within the coming two to three 


yeari, India would be in a posi¬ 
tion to tide over the current 
oil crisis because of promises 
held forth at Bombay High. Dr. 
K^dbawa said it was foolish to 
say that the Green Revolution 
was a failure. He chided at those 
who advocate intermediate 
technology for developing coun¬ 
tries. He felt that if the type of 
specialized technology adopted 
Pupjabi farmers was also 
taken up by the fanners of the 


DESPITE the drought, the grass 
is stilt green in and around the 
Gujarat University campus. 

Thanks to the cfTorts of the 
Sadvichar Parivar and the Rotary 
organisations, alfalfa, wheat, 
maize and jowar, arc being grown 
in about 80 acres of Gujarat 
University land which had been 
lying waste all these years. 

Arrangements are made to 
take care of 282 cows, bullocks 
and buiTalocs from drought- 
stricken areas. These will be 
returned to their farmer-owners 
after the onset of the monsoon 
thisyear. 

The faculties of Zoology 
and Botany of Gujarut University 
had made detailed studies of the 
energy cycle of cattle. 

Green patches greet the eye 
at several places in* the campus. 
The lar^st stretch of farm land 
lies behind the university staff 
quarters from where one can see 
the distant Drive-in-theatre. 

Two tube-wells with a capacity 
of 40,000 gallons of water daily 
irrigate tte 30 to 35 acres of 
alfalfa, ten acres of wheat, five 
acres of jowar and about 20 
acres of maize. The sowing pre¬ 
parations were inaugurate by 
the Governor, Mr. K.K. Viswa- 
nathan, on November 18. 


rest of the country, India would 
be in a position to solve many 
of its current problems. Refer¬ 
ring to the employment aspect 
of agricultural engineering 
students, the Vice-Chancellor 
said the agro-service centres were 
proving a useful outlet for them. 
He appreciated the co-operation 
extended by the scientists of 
the engineering college to the 
manufacturers of farm imple¬ 
ments. 


of cattle. ‘*At a ptodt, we could 
take 100 more** explained a 
representative of the Sadvichar 
Parivar. Artificial insemination 
arrangements were also made at 
the camp, whenever needed. 

The Parivar has made arrange¬ 
ments for the supply of fodder 
from Navsari and Jalgaon in 
Maharashtra. 

It is proposed to collect 
about Rs 2.5 lakhs for the pro¬ 
ject and put it on a permanent 
footing. Most of the money 
would come from the Mahavir 
Trust and Rotary and allied 
organisations. 

Vice-Rector of 
U.N. University 


Gujara t U niversity Campus 
The Drive-in-Theatre 


The Vice-Chancellor, Mr. 
Ishwarbhai Patel explained the 
project to reporters : “The 
university felt that it should 
do something to alleviate the 
sufferings of the drought-hit peo¬ 
ple. We offered the land free to 
anyone who would undertake 
sowing operations and also start 
a cattle camp.** 

The Sadvichar Parivar, at the 
helm of the farming operations, 
cleared the land of unwanted 
growth and laid two pipelines 
for the supply of water at a 
cost of Rs 30,000. 

The cattle started to arrive 
from (he Dhal regions, Dholka, 
Dandhuka, Bhavnagar, Suren- 
dranagar and Kutch. By January 
14,1975, camp had been set up 
with lots of shade, a water 
trough and plenty of grass and 
fodder. 

Mr. Pate! recollected: *‘The 
animals were mostly skin and 
bones when they arrived. 
Many of them liad fallen down 
three or four times before they 
reached the camp.'*- 

Today, they looked healthy. 
They are being fed daily on ten 
kg of alfalfa, tlwee kg of hay, 
two kg of cattle feed and one 
kg of concentrates. 

The camp is designed to 
accommodate about 400 heads 


PROFESSOR Ichiro Kato, for¬ 
mer President of the University 
of Tokyo and former Chairman 
of the Association of Japanese 
National Universities, was recent¬ 
ly appointed Vice-Rector and 
General Counsel of the newly 
established United Nations Uni¬ 
versity, beginning Ut April. The 
appointment was announced in 
New York in preparation to 
opening the University’s head- 
quaners in Tokyo this fall. 

Dr. James M. Hester, the 
Rector of the University, is in 
the process of forming a cabinet 
of outstanding scholars for the 
future guidance of the University. 
“They are to point the University 
on its global task of conceiving 
and administering research and 
training programmes that will 
help, further the high purposes 
of the United Nations Charter,** 
Dr. Hester said. 

Professor Kato will be in 
charge of the administrative and 
legal aftairs of the University. 
He will be one of the initial five 
Vice-Rectors in a cabinet that 
will draw from the most eminent 
scholars in all parts of the globe. 
They are charged with the most 
centra] concerns of the United 
Nations University, a world-wi^ 
network of institutes that even¬ 
tually will stretch into every 
continent through its own and 
affiliated institutions. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


SAMBALPUR imERSlTY 
JYOTI VHIAR: BUSIA. 

ilrfrrrtfBimrnt 

No. 12823/TDS. Dated the 21-3-75. 

WAmED 

NAME of the post: Lectucer in Bioltv 
Scieaces: One post. 

Nature of the post: Temporary hut 
hlc^ to be permanent. 

Scale of pay: Rs. 40IMO-800-S0-95O 

rwfiil QnaUfkatioiu: 

At least a Second Class Master’s 
desree in tfological Sciences, Botany 
or Zoology with 48% marks. 

DcMIe QodiricaHoB: 

(1) ^lecialisation in Environmental 
Oology 1(^0 • Genetics/Bio - Physics / or 
fhyakrtogy and Biodtemistty. 

(Z) Tcaching/Research experience will 
be regarded as additional qualifications. 

The post carries usual dearness allow¬ 
ance as would be sanctioned by the Uni¬ 
versity from time to time, 

Set^ cofttcs of the appheation forms 
will be supplied from the University 
Office to eoAi candidate in person on 
cash payment of Rs. 2/- (Rupees two) 
only. Candidates intmding to receive 
frirm by pc»t axe reqiuced to send (a) 
Orw^ pascal order of Rs. 2/- payable 
to the Finance Officer, Samalpur 
University, Jyoti Vihar, Burla <bj a 
Self addressed envelope (23 cm x 10 cm) 
widi postage stamps worth Rs. 2/- affix¬ 
ed to it with the words ‘APPLICATION 
FORM FOR TEACHING POST IN 
SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY* supers¬ 
cribed on it. Money order, cheque will 
not be entertained. 

The last date of receipt of applica¬ 
tions in the office of the University at 
University Campus. Jyoti Vihar. Burla. 
Sambalpur (Orissa) is 20.4.75- The 
candidates will be required to appear 
for an interview before a Sewtion 
Committee at their own expenses. 

All communi^tiorts should be add¬ 
ressed to the Registrar by designation 
only. 

5<f/- (B. MUra) 
REGi^RAR 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSTTY 
(Advwti w ort No. 21/1474*75) 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
luidennentioned posts, The benefit 
of Providtot Ftxnd/Pension, Dearness 
AUowMice, House Rent Allowance and 
City Compensaloiy Allowance aie ad- 
m^sNe according so the Univorsity 
Rules. Therettremestageof theUni- 
vQEStty cmplaveeB iafiO yean exc^ for 
posts at Sodal No. 14 A 21 which is 
S8 years. The appo in tm en t wilt be 
made cm two yean probation on all iw- 
manent posts. Hhhex starting sakiy 
wid^ the grade Is aAnisdble to specia¬ 


lly qualified and experienced candU 
date. 

Applications should be made on the 
prescribed form whi^ will be sent free 
of cost by the Registrar, Selection Com¬ 
mittee Slxtion. Banons Hin^ Uni¬ 
versity. Varanasi-ZZiOOS, alongwith the 
leaflet of infenmation only on recript oS 
Rs. 0.40 paise stamped self-additssed 
envelc^ of 23 on x 10 cm size. Af^li- 
cations duly simporled by attested copies 
of Certificates in support of educational 
quaiificattonSt experience etc. mentioned 
in the imi^ication should be sent along¬ 
with the ain)ltcation fee Rs 7.50 re¬ 
mitted by Bank I^fr/Crossed l.P.D. in 
favour of the Registrar. B.H.U, and he 
addressed to the Registrar. Selectjon 
Committee Section. Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity, Varanasi-221005. 

Incomplete applkatieiis in nay respect 
will not be estertafaed for coarideration. 

M.O. orch^ue will not be accepted 
towards a^ication fee. Candidates 
called for interview will be paid Second 
Class Railway fare both ways by theshoi - 
test route. No other expenses will be 
paid. The la&i di^ie fot receipt of appli¬ 
cation H lilt April, 1975. 

INSTITUre OF MEDICAI. SCIENCES 

Proienor— Grade: Rs. IS0O-60-)8no- 
100-2000.I2S/2-2500, 

Reader — Grade: Rs. )::00-50-1.300- 
60-1900. 

liCCtarar — Grade; Rs. 700-40-1100- 
50-1600. 

Revised Grades. N.P.A., if any. ad¬ 
missible ns per rules after receiving 
U.G.C.'a concttfcoicc to Medical Gra¬ 
duates. 

I. Professor (4 Tnbertulosls and Chest 
Diseases—(One). 

Qualifications Esccntlnl; (l)M.B.B.S. 
or cqtulvalem qwdification recognised 
the Medicid Council of India. (2) 
M.D. (Tubreculosis), M.D./M.R.C.P. in 
Medicine with T.D.,D.T.D. or D.T.C.D. 
(3) Teaching/Reuarcto experience as 
Associate Profrssor/Reader in Tubercu¬ 
losis for five ^rs in a recognised Medical 
College or Institute. Dmlr^Ue: Re¬ 
search publication in the standard jour¬ 
nals. 

PraCenorofSkin ftV.D.-<One). 

QuillflGitloai EbciHIpI: (I) M.B.R.S. 
or equivalent qualification recognised 
by the Medical Council of India. (2) 
M.D. (D^atotogy & Venerology), 
M.D. (Medkine) with D.V.D., (3) T^- 
hing/Research expericrce as Associate 
Professor/Resder In Vencrology and 
Dermatoto^ foe fiw years in a recog¬ 
nise Medlral ‘ Cottege^titute. 
slrable; Research publication in stan- 
dvd journals. 

3. Reader k Epidwriology—(One). 

Qualiflcalions finntfil; (1) M.B.&S. 
or eqmv&lent qualifieatioa recognised 
by the M.CL, M.D. (P.S.M.)/Cain- 
lUttuity Medicine, Speciality Board of 


social A Preventive Medicine (U.S-A-)/ 
or P.H. or M.R.C.P. with Soew Ma¬ 
rine or M.D. Medicine with O.P.H. (3) 
About 3 years teaching and icseam 
experieoce in Bpidemiolagy in a public 
Health institute or well organised P.S.M. 
Dq^ment of a Medkai CoU^ or 
Training in Epidemiology. DaMde: 

(!) Research publications in Epide¬ 
miology. Experience of Clinical 
^idemiological work. (.3) Diploma 
in Ptibltc Health or Clinical Discipline. 

4. Reader fat ABaestbesia (One) (T)m>- 
poetry likely to be made permanent.) 

Qi^ifications Eaaenliai: (I) M.B.B.S. 
OT equivalent qualification recognised 
by the Medical Council of India. (2) 
M.D./M.S. (Anaestl^tolo^), F.F.A. 
R.C.S. Spociaiiiy Board of Anaesthesio¬ 
logy (U.S.A.). M.D./M.R.C.P./F.R.C.P. 
or M.&/F.R.C.S. with D.A., M.R.C.P./ 
F.R.C.& (with Anaesthesiology as a 
special subject) or an equivalent quali¬ 
fication. (3) About three years leaching 
experience as a Lecturer in Anaesthesia 
or allied clinical subjects in a Teaching 
institution. DeahaUe: (I) Research ex¬ 
perience and publications in standard 
journals. 

5. Reader ia Basic I^netples—(One). 

Qualifications Esseotial: (I) A.M.S./ 

A.b.M..S. or an equivalent basic qualr- 
ficaiion in Indian Medicine recognised 
by the Unhersiiy. f2) D.Ay.M. (Basic 
principles or equivalent Pi>sugraduate 
qualification or Ph.D. in Basic Princi¬ 
ples. (3) About three >«ars teaching and 
reteaich experience in the subject in any 
recognised Insiiimion in the capa¬ 
city of Lecturer or equivalent pent, 
Dcairalde: (I) Original contribution 
and research publication in Basic Prirci- 
ples. (2) Qualification in modern Science 
and M^icinc. 

5. Lecturer bt Physiology (One) 
Qualifications Essenlial. (1) M.ILB.S- 
Degrce or an cquivalcrii qiuililicaioin re¬ 
cognised by iltc Mcdiccd CTouncil of 
India. (2) PQ^tgr.'iduatc Rcscirrch Deg- 
reein Physiology i.e. M.D.. M.Sc. Mi.D., 
D.$c. or M.R.C.P. with Physiology as a 
special subject or equivalent qualifica¬ 
tion. (3) About 2 years teaching experi¬ 
ence as D«n<mstrator in Physiology in a 
Medical Cediege nr any other Institu¬ 
tion. Desirable: (I) Research publica- 
tioivt in. the subject. 

7. Lecturer In Foreasic Medicine— 
(One). 

Qualificatio:is Essential: (t)M.B.B.S. 
Degree or an equivalent qualification 
recognised by the Medical Council of 
India. M.D. (Forensic Medicine, 
M-D. (rathology, M.D. (Med.) with 
Diploma in Foeeiuic Medicine, M.R. 
C,P. with Forensic Medicine es a special 
subject, spciality Board <‘f Path. (U.S.A.) 
or an equivalent qualification. (3) About 
two years teaching expurience in the 
Department of Forensic Medicine of a 
recogntsed Medical (^oUege/Medical 
Teartdng Institute. OeslnWe: (1) Re¬ 
search experienqeand publications iti the 
subject. 
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& Lfctmr to Mlcn)Uologi>-~<One). 
OitfiUflcalidiw &MlW: (I) 
or equivalent qualificattou lecogniied 
by Oie Medicai Council of India with 
M.D./M.Sc./D.Phil./O.Sc. in Micro, 
biolo^, and about two years leaching 
experience as Demonsiraior/Tutor. OR 
Non-oedical graduates with Ph.D. or 
D.Sc. in Medicai Microbiology & 
about two years teaching experience 
in a recognised Medical InsUtute (after 
requisite Postgraduate quatiricaljons). 
Durable: Research experience in the 
0 eld. 

FACULTIES OF SCIENCE AND 
HUMANITIES 

Professor . Cr.ide: Rh. 1500-60. 

180O-tO0.20O0.125/2-2S0O. 

Reader — Grade : 1200-50-1300. 

60-1900. 

Lecturer — Grrde : Rs. 700*40-1100. 
50*1600 

9. Professor of History (One). 

Qualifkalions Essential : (l i A Doc- 
torN f>cgrce of published work of an 
equally high standurd. (2) Consistentiy 
good academic record with or high 
second cla^s (Q ) ) Muster's Degree in 
the subject or an equivalent degree of a 
foreign Oniver^ity. (3) About ten years 
e^rience of Post-Doctorat research 
and'or of teaching at a University or a 
College. (4) Ability to guide rcftarch of 
a high siardiird, 

to. Reader In Physks—(1'wol. 

11. Reader in Botany—<Onc). 

12. Reader in A;;rasM»niy—(Ore). 
Qu^iheatUm (Essential: (1) A Doc* 

inf's Degree or published work of an 
equiliy high siandwd, (2i coisistcntly 
good aesdentic rcc.-ird with first or hiffii 
second class (B-t-) Master's Degree in 
the subject or an equivalent d^rce of a 
foreign University. (.3) About live years 
experience of Po^t-Docioraf research 
and^TT leeching in a University or Col¬ 
lege. (4) E\p3rjc7cc of gufdtt^ research. 
(5) Spjctalisa'fji in Soil Fertility/Soil 
Water and Ccop-pl.tnt rclatimis/Land 
roioarcss devclop-nmCrop production 
and weed control (for post Nc. )2 — 
Reader in Agronomy only). DeairaUc; 
(l) Specialisation in Ecology (for post 
No. n ^ Reader in Boiiny only), (2) 
Experience of planning and cooralnai- 
ing research and teaching programmes 
and minasing research, teaching, de- 
ma.istratioa and seed production facnis 
(for pmt No. 12 — Rca&r in Agronomy 

cmly). 

13. Leelurer fn PhysfCfr—(Two). 
Qualificaiions Ewentlal: (I) A Doc* 

tor's Efegree or published work of an 
equally high standard; and (2) Consis* 
tently g<^ academic record widi first 
or high second class (B-f-) Master's 
Dt^fte in the whiect or an 
equivalent d^ree of a foreign Univer¬ 
sity. 

(Kindly also refer to Note 1 and 2 as 
given below). 

14. ReMorch AiMoat (Dept, of zoo- 
*ogy)- 

Salary: Rs. 500 (fixed). 

(>ual^cations EhiMtlal: (I) Atleast 
Second class M.Sc. Degree in Zo ology 


with cytogenetics, Genetics special pa^ 
pw. Desirable: (1) Three yeais re" 
search e^ienoe with publications ^ 
Ph.D. whh publications. 

(Those who have applied in response 
to our previous Advi. No. 20/71-7^ 
need not apply a^in). 

INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Lecturer — Grade: Rs. 700-40.1 tOO-Sp 
1600. 

15. Lecturer in Englneerli^ Nbthaaa* 
tica~(Two). 

16. Lectorer lit Matbematlcs—(One). 

QualifKations Encatial: (i) A Doc" 

tor's Dttiee or published work of at' 
equally lugh standard; and (2) Consis" 
tcntly good academic record with fics^ 
or high second class (B r) Master's Deg* 
rcc in the subject or an equivalent deg" 
ree of a forcijgn Umv^iw. Desirable* 
(I) Specialisation in one of the following 
fields: (i> Modern Alg^ra, (ii> Opera" 
lions Research, (Hi) Diifercntiai Geomet" 
ry and Tensor cakulue. (iv) Numerica' 
Method, (v) Functional Analysis. ^ 

(Kindiy also teCot to Note I and / 
as given below). 

MAHILA M.AHAVIDYAL.AYA 


(Other things being equal preference 
will be given to w'ormn candidates) 
Leeterer — Grade : Rs. 700-40-1100’ 
SO- (600. 

17. Lecturer in Zoology—(Two). 

IK. Ueturar in Ctoiilry—(One) ^ 
19. litcturer In CbC9nlBtry~(Physica)) 
(One). 


Qualifications Essential; (I) Doctor'^ 
Degree or published work of an ^uallf 
high standard; and (2) Consistentif 
good academic record with first of higP 
second class (B-t-) Master's Degie^ 
in the subject or an equivalent d^ree c\ 
a ferreign University. DeairaUe: 
Ability to teach both through English 
and Hindi me^um. (2) Willingness t^’ 
accept the hostel duties and residence 
in (he Girl's Hostel and charge of c<^ 
curricular activities. (3) Experience C* 
Hostel work & extra curricular activt* 
ties. (4 jSpectalhation in any one O’ 
the followinc fields: (i) Genetics. (i<^ 
Cytology, Oh) Wtysiology. (iv) Ent' 
bryology, (for post No. 17 — Lecture* 
in Zoology only). 

(Kindly also refer to Note 1 and 2 
given below). 


OTHER INtnirUTlONS 

21. Deputy LibrarioD (Central Lib" 
rary). 

Grade; Rs. 700-50-1250 O'kely to b® 
revised). 

Qualificatkms Esssthl; (I) A first 0 ^ 
second class B.A./B.SC./B. C>m. Degn^ 
with first or second class M. Ltb. Scimc^ 
(fvw years course) OR A first or secon^ 
class M.A./M.Sc./M.CQm. Degree witP 
first or Mcond class B. Lib. Science o* 
Diploma in Ubtaiy Science. (2) About ' 
years expernnee of worki^ in a nspatr 
sible professional capacity in a la^ 
Libruy. (3) Research expnience witP 
publicaiidoiis. Deolmbfe; (1) Good oeP" 
demic career, ta) Knowledge of Doei)' 


mentation and Bibllograjdiic wc^ (3) 
Working knowledge cn one or mote fo¬ 
reign languages. 

22. Teadwr in Beagall — (One) (Cen¬ 
tral Hindu Boy's School). 

Grade ; Rs. 40O-3(K4(MO-8OO. 

Qualifications Essential; (I) A second 
class Master's Degree of an equiv^ent 
qualification in the subject. (2) Univer* 
sity Degree or Diploma in teeing 
(eqmvalcnt to Degree). (3) Adequate ex¬ 
perience of teaching the subject in School 
/Higher Secondary class. Desirable: (I) 
Ability to teach both through the me¬ 
dium of Hindi and English, Good 
at extra curricular activities. N.C.C., 
Sports. 

Note: The teacher appointed will be 
required to teach any class in the Sdtool. 

23. Assistant Teadwr in Hindi (Tndn- 
ed Graduate Scale—(One). (Central 
Hindu Boy's School). 

Grade: Rs. 250-20-450-EB.25-550 

(likely to be revised). 

Qualifications Essential: (I) Atkast 
second class Bachelor's Degrre with 
Hindi as one of (he optional subject. 
(2) Umversity D^ree/Diploma in 
teaming. Desirable ; (1) Adequate ex¬ 
perience oP teaching the subj^ in a 
Coll^/Secondaiy classes. ^ Post¬ 
graduate Degree in the subje^. (3) Good 
at extra curricular activities, N.C.C. 
Sports and Games. (Those who have 
applied in response to our earlier Advt. 
No. 14 / 74.75 need not apply again). 

24> Teotiher ia Prlfliory School (One) 
(Central Hindu Girl's SchoolX 

tjrade: Rs. r65-ro;2r5-r5.*Jf5^f5- 
350 (likely to be revised). 

Qualificaiions Esseatial: (1) Higher 
Sc^^ry Trained atleast second class. 
Dniriible; (1) Trained Graduate second 
class. (2) Capable of teaching all the 
subjects upto Yth class. (3) Good at 
csxira-curricular activities. 

(Candidates should apply on plain 
paper with full details aiongwiUt an 
LP.O. for Re 1 /- towards application fee. 
No. T.A. is admissible for this post). 

Notes: Applicable for the pofts of 
Lecturers at Item Nos. 13, I S, 1.6,17,18, 
19 and 20 <Mi)y under the Faculty of 
Science, Institute of technoiogy and 
Mahila Mahavidyalaya. 

1. Provided that if the Selection Com¬ 
mittee is of the view that the research 
work of a c^idate as evident either 
from his thesis or firom his published 
work is of a very high standard, it may 
relax any of the qualifications as given 
as essential qualifioition No. 2. 

2. Provided further that if a candidate 
possessiog a Doctor's D^tee or equiva¬ 
lent published work is not available or is 
not considered suitable, a person posses¬ 
sing a consistently good academic re¬ 
cord C<hie anight bong given to M.Phif. 
or equivalent dqna or reseaidi work 
of quality) nu^ be appointed on the 
condition that he wiil nave to obtain a 
Doctor's Degree or given evidence of 
published work of equivalent hi^ stan¬ 
dard within five years of his appointment, 
failing which he will not be able to corn 
future incremmts, until he fuffills these 
requiraneats. 
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ttis UNivfiRsrry of KAsHMaft, 

SRINAGAR 

Notke 

i^iplications to leach the undersigned 
on the (iirescHbed f<Mtns by Afril 20, 
1975 are invited for the foUowng posts:— 

Post & Grade 

J. Professor in History—Rs. ltOO-50* 
I30(KO-1600. 

2. Readers in History, Mathematics, 
Physics and Political Science—Rs. 700> 
^1250. 

3. Senior Fellow in Kashmiri—Rs. 
700-50-12S0. 

4. Lecturers in Zoolosy, Education 
and English—Rs. 400-40-800-EB-50-950. 

prescribed arolicatton forms can be 
had from this office on a written request 
accorapatiied by (1) Crossed Postal Or¬ 
der for Rs. 6/-j(cashabIe at the Srinagar 
Post Ofiice) in favour of Registrar, Uni¬ 
versity of Kashmir, Srinagar, and 00 
curriculum vitae. 

(M.A. Chishti) 
REGISTRAR. 

No: F. t.O/Adv-Posts/Adm. 

ITte University Campus, 

Hazratbal, Srinagar-6, 

March 20, 1975. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY, BOMBAY 
POWAf, BOMBAY 400076 

Adverttsement No. 004 
Admiarion to Postgraduate Prograoune 
la Engineering and Science (1975-76 
SeMloa) 

Applications are invited for admission 
to various Postgraduate programmes 
leading to the following degrees: 

(1) DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
Ph. D.) in the various departments of 
(Engineering. Science and Humanities 
and Social Sciences. 

(2) MASTER OF TECHNOLOGY 
(M.TECH.) (two-year) in Aeronautical. 
Chemical. Civil. Electrical including 
Electroaks, Mechanical and Metallur¬ 
gical Engineering. After admission, a 
student may opt for the available fields 
of specialization or a general d^ree in 
an Engineering discipline. 

(3) POSTGRADUATE DIPLOMA 
(DIIT) (one-year) in Advanced Aerial 
(Photo Interpretation, Aero Engine De¬ 
sign, Appli^ Hydrology. Computer 
Science, and Dock and Harbour Engi¬ 
neering. Whereas these programmes are 
meant largely Tot candidates sponsored 
from industry, govt, and quasi govern¬ 
ment educational organizations, other 
candidates may also be considered in 
q)ecial circumstances. 

(4) MASTER OF SCIENCE (M.SC.) 
in Chemistry, Riysics and Mathematics 
(two-year), and An)Ued Geoto^ (three- 
ycar). 

Frrflowhig a compe^nsive review of 
the various postgraduate pra^ammes, a 
considerable amount of flexibUHy in- 
clu^t^ options fra* interdisciiMhiaiy stu- 
bis been introdneed. The details 
will be sullied along with tiw appltca- 
tk» fpim, 

^ iibir > ry AP 


MiofaMi OsUflGitioai Air Adrtwhm 
PhJ>. 

Fnglnfrrlng 

A good second class (or equivalent 
gr^) M.iech./M,E./M.Sc. (Engg.) 
degree OR a firat clau B.Tech./fi.E./ 
B.Sc. (Engg.)/ M.Sc. degree in the app¬ 
ropriate or altied branch of engineering 
or science. 

Scfcnceaad Humanities 

A good second class (or equivalent 
grade) M.SC./M.A. degree OR a first 
class B. Tcch./B.E./fi.Sc. (&tgg.) degree 
in the appropriate or allied branch of 
science or engineering or humanities. 

M.TECH. 

A Bachelor*s degree ((B.Tcch./&E / 
B.Sc. (Engg.)] with 55% marks or equi¬ 
valent grade in an appropriate or alfied 
branch of engineering. In particular 
some electives in the following depart¬ 
ments are open to graduates from other 
disciplines: 

Aeronauiticnl Engg.: Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical. 

Civil Eqgf.: Aeronautical Mechani¬ 
cal. 

Mechaiiical Engg.: Aeronautical Me¬ 
tallurgical. 

MelaHur^cal Engg. Chemical. Me¬ 
chanical. 

Candidates with a Master's ^rce in 
Ph)^ics with Wireless/ElectronicSi'Radio 
Physics are also considered for admission 
to some of the electives in Electrical 
Engineering provided they have at least 
60% mtrks at the qualifying examina¬ 
tion. 

O.I.LT. 

A good Second Class (or equivalent 
grade) B.Tech..'B.Sc. (Engg.)^M.Sc. 
degree as indicted below:— 

Advanced Aerial Photo loterpretatioo 
Civil Er^. (or M.S;. in Applied 
Geology). 

Aero Engine Design 
Bisk degree in engineering or M.Sc. 
degree in an appropriate field. 

Applied Hydrology 

Civil Engg. (or M.Sc. in Physics, 
Chemistry, M^hematics. Ceology/App- 
lied Geolt^y, Ge:^hysics. Meteorology, 
Agriculture. 

Omqwter Sckfice 

Electrical, Sectronks, Communica¬ 
tion, Telecommunication (or M.Sc. in 
Physics with Electronics, or any other 
B.E./M.SC. with suRicfent background 
in Electronics and Matbemattes). 

Dock & Harboar Engg.: Civil Engg. 

M.Sc. 

A Bachek>r*s d^rce in Science or 
Mathematics with at least 55 % marks 
at the qu^ifying exammation as indi¬ 
cated below: 

Applied Getdogy; 

(jeology (Main) and OaemiKtiy/Ma- 
tberaalk^Fbysks (Substdiuy). 


CheatotiT 

Chemlstiy (Main) nod Physics ($ub- 
sidhuy) dR Physics (Main) and OiO' 
mistry (Subsidiary) OR Chemistry, 
thematks Sk Physics. 

MiUhematlcs 

Mathematics (Main) and Physics 
(Subsidiary) OR chemistry. Mathematlra 
& Physics. 

Physics 

Physics (Main) and Mathematics 
(Subsidiary); OR Mathematics (Main) 
and Physics (Subsidiary): OR C>m^s- 
try. Mathematics & Physics. 

CANDIDATES WHO HAVE AP¬ 
PEARED FOR THE CORRESPOND¬ 
ING QUALIFYING EXAMINATION 
AND ARE AWAITING RF^ULTS 
ARE ASO ELIGIBLE TO APPLY. 

CtANDIDATES BELONGING TO 
SCHEDULED CASTESSCHEDULED 
TRIBES WILL BE CONSIDERED 
FOR ADMISSION PROVIDED THEY 
HAVE OBTAINED AT LEAST 50 
PER CENT MARKS (OR EQUIVA¬ 
LENT GRADE) IN THE QUALIFY- 
ING EXAMINATION. THEY ARE 
ALSO EXEMPTED FROM TUI¬ 
TION FEES. 

Candidates for admission to the M. 
Tech.. DHT AM.Sc. programmes will 
have lb appear for a written test and 
interview at IIT in the third week of 
Jnly 1975. at their own expense. 

Candidates called for interview (in 
the third week of July) for research 
scholarship for Ph D. Programme will 
be paid a single Second Class fare by the 
shortest route from the place of resi¬ 
dence to the Institute and back. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Institute provides scholarships to 
all non-sponsor^ candidates admitted 
to postgraduate programmes (except 
those admitted to M.Sc. programmes, 
for whom the number of scholarships 
is 25% of the number of students ad¬ 
mitted). 

A few Postdoctoral Scholarships arc 
also available. 

Infomatlon Brochure and Appllcatioa 
Fonts 

These can be had from (he Deputy 
Registrar (Academic by enclosing sdi- 
addresse stamped (^ paise) envelope 
of size ^x20 cm and superscribM 
"ADMISSION TO Ph.D./M.Tech./ 
DIIT/ M.Sc.^ as the case may be. 

Last date of supply of application 
by post—dth JiM 1975. 

Last date of receipt of crmipleted ^ 
pikations—lath Jane 1975. 

Postal requests for application f<Htns 
received without a s^f-addeeMed. ade¬ 
quately stamped and duly supomibed 
envelope of the appropriate size or re¬ 
ceived ^er 6-6-lTO will not be enter¬ 
tained. 

CoiBpIefed aji^kation fonns with 
crossed Indian Postal Order for Rs. 
S.OO payable to IIT Bombay, moat reach 
the Dttittty Rsgistrar (Academic) oa or 
before tw ISth Jbm im. 



VANiAB UNCVERSITY CHANDIGARH 
<AI Hffrt — w t No. 2/75) 

ApptiettKUnace lavitad for the foUowing posts so as to teach the R^car. 
IMvMsity, Chim^Upih, 21«4>I^ aloos with postk orders for Rs. 7.50 
f<v posts at Sttial Numbm 1. to 12 and Rs. 5410 for posts at Serial Numbers 
13 to 16. 


Ml A Pay Scaks 

K RrofossoroTllieiMeticBj I^ysics 

1 Proftsssor of IfiQtianK Chemistry Clfenv^ 

mry). 

3. Readers in Inorganic Chemistry (TempO' 

rary). 

4. Reader in Economies 

5. Reader in niacmacology 

6. Reader in Punjabi (Temporary) 

7. Uctuiers in Zoology 

g. Ucturec in Physkal Chemistry j Rs. 40040400-50-950 plus 

9. Lectttcer in Statistics I allowances. 

10. Lecturer in Ceeman I 

11. Demonstrator<mn>Programmer (Deptt. of Rs. 350-20450-2S-600 

EootKNiu'cs). 

12. Research Felb»ws: Rs. 350/-p.m. (hud) 

Oepft.ofSiatistics-l 

DeiKt.ofGutuNanak Sikh Studies-1 Rs.40Q/'pfn. 

13. Teachifif Assistants; R4.300<t542D-^500 plus 

dkMvuices. 

Chenu^ Organic Sectkm.l 

Statisticii-1 

Mictobiology-2 

14. Research Scholars: Rs. 300/-p.m. (fixed) 

Pcdilical Scienco-t, Histofy.2. Hindi-I. 

Punjabi-1. M»crobiolagy-3.Biophysics>l, 

Zocdogy-l. EdiMatkMi'l, Sindctit.2. &atis- 
lics-l, Philosophy-1 and Saoskrit-l at 
V.V.D.I.S. At^Hoshiarpur. 

15. Photomicrogr^ihers Botany & Zoology Rs. 22S>t 5*360-^500 plus 

allowances. 

16. Museum Asshtant/Texidermist Depit. of Rs. U5>7.l8(^t2'300-15' 

Zoology. 420 allowances. 


Rs. 110(3-50-130040-1600 
pluis allowances. 


Rs. 700-50-1250 plus 
aUowafues. 
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QoUficafioos: 

1. ProfeMor of Theoretical Pfejaim/lA- 
Oj^aalc Cbenbtry: 

(i) A first or second class Master’s 
degm of an Indian University or an 
eqiuvalent qualification of a foreign 
University in the subject, with bri^t 
academic cccocd. 

(ii) Either a research degree of dkKto- 
ral standard or published research work 
of hjgh standard in journals of ignite. 

(iii) About ten years* experience of 
reseuch or teaching post-graduate 
classes at University or C:o|]^ level. 

2. Itnim In Inorgiudc Owalstry/Eoo- 

■omtc/Phanmeology/PimlaM- 

ESSENTIAL 

0) A first or second class Master's 
degm of an Indian University or an 
eqidvatet qualification a fore^ 
Univeoity in the relevuit subject with 
bri^ academic record. 

(U) EiXtB a research <Mee of docto¬ 
ral standard or pidilislied research worit 
of a staniford in jounob of repute. 

(Ui) M»at five years* experience of 
teaeUns post-graduate classes at Uni- 
venity or a College level. 

DESIRABLE 

On cam of Readers In lao^aalc Chente- 

Ry) 

(i) SxpattoQoe of using modem techu- 

quea for leseacoh in Inorpudc Cbemis- 

Ry. 


(ti) Experience of guiding research 
both at post-gnufoaic and post-doctoral 
level. 

(la case of Reader in PsOabi) 
Omdidotes having specialised work 
or study in Punjabi Fiction and'or 
Drama. 

3. Lecturers In Zook^/Physlcal Cbenla- 
try 

ESSENTIAL 

A first or second class Master's d^ree 
of an Indian University or an equiva¬ 
lent qualification of a foreign Univer¬ 
sity. 

VBSmABlS 

(i) Either a resev^ degree or publish¬ 
ed leaeaidi work of a good standard. 

(ii) Tsadiing experience at a Uni- 
venity level. 

4. Lecturer In St^isties 
ESSENTIAL 

At leafit a second class M.A./M.Sc. 
in Statistics or an Indian University or 
M.A/M.SC. Mathematics with Ph.D. in 
MaUionatical Statistics or an equi^ 
lent qui^fication of a feneign Universi^- 
Candidates with Research and/or teach¬ 
ing ei^Kience will be preferred. 

5. Lactmer lu Gecvutti 

At least second class Master's degree 
in Gffi na n or equtvalmt qualiScatioos of 


a recognised Uhivefsity m seMjtdclaM 
Master*! degcee in any sutnetf with 1.^ 
daas Advanced Diptoma in Oecoaa. 
Fxsftfeace will begfoen tothe candidates 
with experience of teaching Oernaa lan¬ 
guage uid have stayed in the country 
where it is spoken. 

6. DaaaiBtratcit4mnPio g i' aB ii B e» 
ESSEhrnAL: 

Second class M.A or M.Sc.d%re6 in 
MtfhMiatfcs with traimog in Numerical 
Analysis, Syston Programming and 
Advanced Statistics. 

raSIRABUB 

One year's expMience of applied Sodo- 
economics tesearah invohdng FORT¬ 
RAN Programming for the IB.M. 
Oompuler 1620. Experience in S.P.S. 
and Madiiae Langi^ge Pcogramming 
will be cemsktod an addtionil qualifi¬ 
cation. 

7. R ese a rA FSHovs (Deputments of 
Statistics & Oum hfonak Sikh Studies) 

First or high secMtd class Master’s 
degree in the subject ccmcerned with 
aptitude for research. Knowledge of 
Pesian/Urdu/Hindi U desirable in 
case of Research Fellow in Guru Nanak 
Sikh Studies. 

8 . Tbadilag AaslitaBts (D^tts. of 
Oiemistry, Mi^Nology, Statistics) 

First or second dass Master’s degree 
in the subject with bright academic re¬ 
cord. Experience of ttseatch is de¬ 
sirable. 

9. RcMarchScholaR 
First or high second class Kfostei'a 
depee in the subject concerned with 
aptitude forieseaidL 

10. Photoasiciographm (Deptts of 
Zoology & Botany) 

At least Matriculation with consider¬ 
able experience in nu>tomicrogra{diy 
preforebty I'n Biological Sciences. 

11. Musoun AmMut/TexIdanBist 
(Deptt. of ZfnAogy) 

At least Matriculation- The candi¬ 
dates should be proficient in the pre¬ 
paration of Skrieton; deessiog and 
stuffing of animals, mounting, dis{day 
of the skeletons and stufied anhnak 
preservation and care of the animals in 
a museum. Other things being equal, 
candidates with high qt^ifications and/ 
or with a Diploma in ^idermy will be 
given preference. Knowledge of type¬ 
writing will be considered as an 
additional qualification. 

Persons already in service should 
route thmr applications through propw 
dtannel. Incomplete forms and tlKse 
received afiex the. due date will not be 
entertained. Serving aiydoyees may, 
however, send their applicatioim on the 
prescribed proforma direct to the Univer¬ 
sity. Tti^ may route anodia copy 
through thrir employers. Th^ will be 
^low^ to pcesoU themsdves for inter¬ 
view on the production of a 'No Otyec- 
tion Certificate*. Convassing in any form 
will disqu^fy a candi^te. 

Application form pan be obtainedfrom 
the office of the Finance ADevrit^unMt 
Officer, Paqjab Ihtiveisity, Oumdigarii 
by making a written request aocompaiQr-' 
iiu irith srif-addressed stamped en¬ 
velope of 23 X10 Gnu. 









Sliri Falihf^i^n Ahmed, President of Indie, leaving after he Inaugurated the AfU Golden 

Jubilee CelebraUons at IIT, New Delhu 













INDIAN DCSTCrUlTE OP 
TECHNOLOGY^ BOM&A.V 
INDUSTRIAL 1»SIGN OCNTRE 
POWAl, BOMRAY-^QO 974 
AtfirHiWMBt No. MS 

ADM)SSR)N TO POSTGRADUATE 
DIPLOMA PROGRAMME (DUT) 
IN INDUSTRIAL DESIGN—1975>76 
SESSION COMMENCING FROM 
JULY.1975. 

APPLICATIONS in the prcscribed forms 
arc invited for admission to the above 
pcograinme. The picRiamnie is of fifteen 
months* duntkm anothe cacdidalcs will 
be required to stay in the Instituted 
hostels. 

Enbance mqaiuMCrtiA dtecee in 
Eonneering or Aidiilecturc with apti- 
tuw for art. 

A^issitm is restricted to 10 candi¬ 
dates only. Scholacstiip of Rs. 400/- 
p.in. is payable to all imsponsoted can¬ 
didates admitted to this progtamine. 

Apiriications form can be had from 
the I^uty Ri^stiar (Aottenic), 
In^an Institute of Technotogy, Powai, 
Bombay-4aO 076, by enclosifig a sdf- 
addres^ stamped (40 paise) envelope 
of sii?e ^ X 20 can and siqietsccibM 
'Admission to IndnsttialDoifn’. Com¬ 
pleted aivlkation wHh LP.O. of Rs. 
sy> must reach the Deputy Rq[Utiat 
(Acadenuc) of the Institute by 13th 
Jam 1975. 


THE MAHARAJA 8AYAJIRAO 
UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 
Notifkalioa No. l 

APPLICATIONS in the prescribed form 
are invited for the foBowing poets in the 
Faculty of Technolocy and Engircering, 
Baroda. 

1. Professor of Amilied Mechanics 

2. nofessor of Textile Ei^eering 

3. Reader in Medonkal Engineerirg 

Seale; 

Professor: Rs. 1JOO-3Q-13QO-60-16CO 
Reader: Rs. 700^50'1250 
Prescribed ap|dicati<m form with 
details of qualificalioiis and e x pe rie nce 
will be available from R^istiar on 
payment of Crosed Indian Postal 
Order of Rc. t-00 only. 

The application form aiongwith the 
Crosmd ndiaii Postal Order of Rs. 
7-50 should xe^ the Regstrer on or 
bef<»e 32st Miqry 1975. 

ftndidatcs, if called for interview, 
will have to come at their own expenses. 

K.A. Anuri 
REGISTRAR 


UNmstsnr of jammu 

NOTICE 

APPLICATIONS on prescribed forms 
ate invited for the fiAowing posts to 
reaA thenndeniinedon orbdbreMey 
31st, mi:— 

: 1. denSor Fdlow in Dogri (One 


2. Reada in Chcroisliy (Ore post) 
(Rs. 700-1250). 

3. Lecturers in Law (Three Posts) 
(Rs. 400-930). 

For Aill details ar.d piesaitcd appli¬ 
cation forms please apply by srrdJrg a 
self addressed envcIcFe cf Jl” x 5** 
si 2 e beanrg posi?.l sir irps rf worth R.*:. 
1.50 paite alcrgwitha crossed rcsirl 
order for Re. i/- drrwn in Oivcur ef the 
Rmistrar, University cf Jr n n.u, Jnriru 
(Tawi}-lgcc0f, cashable at Jairmu pc»t 
cflice, 

K.K. Gupta 
REGISTRAR 


PVNXABRAO KRISHI 
VIDYAPEETH, 

P.O. KRKHINAGAR. AKOLA. 
(MAHARASHTRA STATE) 

ADVERTISEMENT XO. »»K;1)I7S(I) 

APPLICATIONS in prescribed Fcrm are 
invited cn cr tefere 31-5-1975 fer tke 
post of Professer cf Hcrikuliue in the 
pay scale of Rs. IICC-50-JJtC-f.C-U(C/- 

2. QUALmCAHONS ; 

Esmatial 

(A) (f) Bachctor*s degree in Agricut- 
lure of this Universiiy or of any other 
University/lrstitute rccr^ruea as 
such by this University as rquivaUnt 
thereto, 

AA7) 

(r'O Master’s degree .iir Agriculture 
(in Hortkuhure) of ihis Unncrstiy er a 
degree or <Bpfcnw of any other Univer- 
sity/lnstitute rtccgr.uiclasfuh by this 
University as equivalent thereto. 

AND 

(iii) At least five years* cxpericrcc of 
(eachiim and/m- research ard/or exten¬ 
sion emicaticfi after pest grrd4iBiien in 
the field of Hmrliculiure as cvidcrccd by 
published results in sckniific iemrab 
of repute 3rd an outstardirg record of 
service. 

AND 

(rr) In addhian, at least five years 
exptfience after post-gieduaikn. of 
guiding, supervision, oTganisaiicn and 
co-ordmation of tcaebirg. an^or re¬ 
search and/or extensien cducaikn in a 
responsibie capacity in a College. Irsti- 
tute. Research Station an^or Orgeni- 
sation. 

OX 

(fi) (;) Bacheloc^s degree in Agncul- 
iurv of this Ufiiversjty or of any other 
Uoiveriity/Iostftute recogntsed as such 
bythisUnivwrsitv as equivalent thereto; 

AND 

(fO Masters degree in Agricuhure 0n 
Hortkulture) of this University or a 
dMeee or diploma of any otha Univer- 
sity/InstRate recognised as such by tlas 
Univerrity as equvaknt thereto; 

AND 

(fil) Doctorate in any of the branch 
basic to Agricultiffe, 

AND 

(fv) At least five years experience 
after doctorate, of guiding, 


vision, enganisatiem and co-ordiration 
of teaching and/or research and^r 
extension eduention In a College. Insti¬ 
tution, Research Station andknr Organi¬ 
sation. 


Desinihle; 

(/) Doctorate in any of the hracches 
basic to AgricuHure. 

(li) EiqKrienee of Post Graduate 
teao^. 

(ill) Familiarity with the modem 
concepts of organisation and cevordi- 
ration of teaching research and exten- 
siem education activilies in Agricul¬ 
ture. 


3. Application Forms can be obtain¬ 
ed from the Assistant Registrar (&l8b- 
Itshment) Punjabrao Krishi-Vid)vpceih, 
P.O. Krishinagar, Akola Dist. Akola, 
Mahaiashtia on imyment of an amount 
of lU. Two (Rs. 2/-) as an application 
Form Fee. Requests for a form be 
nadc separately and should he accem- 
panied a self-addicsscd envclcpe of 
the sire of at least 23 ems x 10 ents 
bearing postage stamps worth 45 poise. 
Applicatimis in the prescribed forms 
ccm^lete in all respects together with an 
amoubt of Rupees Eight (Rs. g/-) as 
icghtiarion fee should rc?Lh the Regri- 
irar, Punjabrao Krishi Vidyapeeih. P.O. 
Krishinagar, Dislricl Akola, Slaha- 
radttra on or before the 31-5-1975, 
AppUcalions from abroad, ccmpictc in 
alt respects ard in the prcKcrihcd foirit 
tocher with an amount of Rupees 
£^1 or an amount rquivulcni thmio 
in foreign currcrcy m regisiratien lu 
should reach the Registrar of thk Uni¬ 
versity cm or before ]6-6>]975. Pay¬ 
ment of oil fees must necessarily be 
made through croMttf fudian PoMai 
Order payable to ihc C.V/itprn*//t'r Pm- 
jabrao Krfsbi kWjn/xTf/i, F.O. Krialii- 
napar, Akoh (Mahaiwtiii-a}. Ircrtii- 
plete applicaticrs ard those tccci^rtl 
after the prescribed di^tv skoi) rot be 
CMisidercd and no correspcrdcric 
thereon will be entertaired. 

4. Cardidates already in service o( 
Cuitxal/State Govt, or ary organi&uikn 
and t}u»e in the service of this Univer¬ 
sity sKctUd necessarily i^pply ihirugh 
proper chanr el forwarding an advene 
copy to the undersigned; the advarcc 
copy should reach him on or before 
the aforesaid jxeicribcd date. 

5. U considered necessary by (he 

IMivasity the can.£dates shall haw to 
tmpear for personal intcrviiw in llus 
U]uvc(sity*s oSke at Akola at the candi- 
daie*s own cost. In the event of a large 
nuiribtr of applications bring received 
in respooie to this advertisenent, to 
avoid inconveniotce to all coneernad, 
at tfae discretton of the Vtce-ChaneeHor, 
those candidates with saptnoc academic 
qualifications my o&Iy be iovifed fbr 
interview even though others not invHed 
for interview might be satis^oig the 
presmibed minimum qual^catlons. 
KRISHINAGAR, S.P.J^kate 

Alcola, REGISTRAR 

Dated: 17th April, 1975 
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Opinions expressed in the articles 
reviews are (ndlvidua! and do 
necessarily r^ect the policies of fgg 
Assoeiatitm, 


President Ahmed’s 
inaugural address 

Inaugurating the Golden Jubilee Celebrations of 

Asfoc/jtt/cvr < 7 / Jffdrjtrr FisltAnx'd’ 

din All Ahmed, President of India, said: Fifty years is 
a long period in the history of any organisation and 
you may look back with satisfaction on your achieve¬ 
ments during this period. I am happy to know that 
two of my distinguished predecessors. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan and Dr. Zakir Hussain, were intimately asso¬ 
ciated with your work. On this happy occasion, I con¬ 
vey my felicitations to the President and members of 
the Association of Indian Universities and wish the 
organisation greater success in the years to come. 

This is no doubt an occasion for rejoicing but it is 
also an occasion for calm reflection about the role of 
universities in our national life. I would like to lake 
this opportunity to share with you a few thou^ts on 
this important subject. I believe we have some of the 
largest universities in the world in terms of the num¬ 
ber of students studying in them. But I am not sure if 
this is a distinction to feel proud about. There is no 
absolute rule with regard to the size of a university. 
It can be as small as a few hundred students. The only 
yardstick that one can reasonably apply is to say that 
the size of the university should be functional. U 
should not be so small as to give a feeling of isolation 
10 those who are studying or teaching there. Nor 
should It be so large that those connected with it do 
not feel that they belong to a community, the acade¬ 
mic community. 

In our situation we have permitted some of our 
universities to grow so large in size that, I am sorry to 
say, not each one of them is fully Funebona). They 
cannot successfully carry out their most important 
basic function, namely, instruction and assessment. 
Assessment is necessary partly for reasons of certifica- 
C<<M bat also co aosaar ekai r/istraotroa rs 
parted successfully. While the job of imparting inst¬ 
ruction is done in tiie classrooms and laboratories and 
is, on the whole, being handled satisfactorily, in re- 
^rd to assessment there are some problems. The 
number of students required to be handled for assess¬ 
ment runs into hundreds of thousands. This is what is 
making the functioning of universities difficult. Ac¬ 
cording to OUT system of assessment which has evolved 
over the decades, large numbers are unsuitable for the 
kind of examinations we hold. I would suggest that the 
larger universities should organise their affairs in such 
a manner that without creating a new plethora of uni¬ 
versities, which perhaps the country cannot afford in 
its present economic situation, they might create units 
or sub-units or councils or campuses, so that sdeh one 
of them b^mes more functional. 

{Continued on page 9) 


Editor 1 ANJNI KUMAR 


Agricultural Varsities 


Role in agricultural & rural 

development 

DR. M. S. SWAMINATHAN 


AGRICULTURAL Universities have u wcll- 
defined mission, since they aim to conduct researh 
and impart training of a kind which will lead to the 
strengthening of the ecological, educational and 
social infrastructure essential for higher as well as 
sustained productivity of land and water. Relevance 
and excellence should be the twin yardsticks of 
academic and research programmes, with learning 
by doing as the major educational instrument. The 
course-credit system imparts sufficient flexibility 
for helping the student to overcome the handicaps 
that may arise from his or her earlier educational 
background or from being a first generation learner 
and to equip him/her to fulfil aspirations for the 
future. 

In 1971, the age composition of our population 
structure was as follows: 

42% Under the age of 15, 55% in the age group 
15-64 and 3% 65 or older. People in the 15 to 64 
age group are those predominantly contributing to 
the agriculture of today, while those under 15 
comprising 42% of the total population will in¬ 
fluence the apiculture of tomorrow. Another 
important factor in agricultural transformation is 
the training and education of women. Women 
play a leading role in many agricultural operations 
and in certain areas like hilly regions, they are in 
charge of much of the agricultural operations. 
They also handle most of the post-harvest opera¬ 
tions in the villages. Nevertheless, neither the 
enrolment of women in Agricultural Universities 
nor the courses in Home Ssience colleges reflect 
the pivotal position of women’s education in rural 
development. According to data cited in the report 
of the committee on the Status of Women in 
India, the enrolment of women in Agriculture and 
Veterinary Science at the University level was as 
follows : 


Agricultural Universities will thus have to take 
note of their obligations in the education of the 
rural youth and women, if they are to achieve 
their avowed purpose of transforming the rural 
economy through changes in forming systems based 
on sound principles of ecology and economics. 

1 shall first deal with research policies and 
priorities and then give my views on adapting the 
educational system to the purpose of gjencrating the 
requisite degrees of relevance and self-confidence 
in the students. 

TAILORING RESEARCH POUCIES TO 
MACH DEVELOPMENTAL GOALS 

The major goals of agriculiuial and rural 
development are: (a) improvement in per capita 
food availability and nutrition; (b) increased in¬ 
come and purchasing power particularly among 
those living in absolute poverty; (c) greater op¬ 
portunities for gainful employment and (d) increased 
export earnings from both traditional and non- 
traditional items. Research policies will naturally 
have to be tailored to achieve these goals of more 
food, more jobs, more income and more export 
earnings. 

In our country, more and more food will have 
to be produced in the future from less and less 
land. In other words, the pathway of agricultural 
advance chosen has to be by and large productivity 
improvement. Where water is available and tem¬ 
perature conditions permit, production per unit 
area can also be improved through an increased 
intensity of cropping, i.e., through multiple crop¬ 
ping. Stabiiity of production is as oryfonant as 
improving loiai production. This would Imply in¬ 
creased attention to extending irrigation facilities 
wherever possible and to improv^ methods of 
water harvesting and utilisation in raiofed areas. 


Agriculture 
Veterinary Science 


1950-51 


Total No. of Percentage 

women of women 

4744 8 0.17 

1100 5 0.45 




1970-71 


Total No. of Percentage 
women of women 

43,352 169 0.4 

6,222 44 0.7 




In geoeral, the aim shoutd be to maximise the 
ecological strengths of a region for agricultural 
production and minimise or eliminate the ecological 
handicaps. 

Historically, increased income has accrued to 
people in developed countries through a gradual 
withdrawal of labour from routine operations of far¬ 
ming and their deplyoment in more industrial 
pursuits. Industrial growth in Europe and North 
America has, however, been based on the techno¬ 
logy of mass production and hence has become over 
the years increasingly labour displacing, heavily 
demanding of non-renewable sources of energy and 
often ecologically harmful. This mode of develop¬ 
ment is hence not relevant to our country where 
the population density in most regions is high and 
employment opportunities are poor. Under such 
circumstances, the diversification of labour use and 
linking the farm and factory in a symbiotic manner 
will have to be done through techniques based on 
the concept production hy masses. The techno¬ 
logy of production by masses should not mean 
wastefully labour extensive practices (almost equi¬ 
valent to doles) but should involve productively 
labour inten.sive techniques, since only an improve¬ 
ment in per capita productivity will lead loan en¬ 
hancement in real income. 

Above all, even if production and productivity 
go up, is it possible to ensure that the economic 
conditions of the poorer sections of the rural com¬ 
munity improve? Research policies obviously may 
not at first sight appear to have any relationship 
with thU broader social goal of growth with distri¬ 
butive justice. However, the question must still be 
asked both while developing and releasing new 
technology whether the technology has in-built seeds 
of discrimination with regard to its relevance to 
small and marginal farmers. If the technology is 
established to be neutral with regard to the size 
of the farm holdings, agricultural economists and 
social scientists have still the obligation to point 
out clearly the packages of services (such as supply 
of seeds, feriiliser. credit, knowledge) and of public 
policies (such as pricing, marketing, insurance and 
land reform) which arc essential for ail farmers, 
irrespective of their economic status, to benefit from 
the technological package. 

To summarise, research policies in our Agricul¬ 
tural Universities should by and large lay stress on 
aspects such as the following: 

(a) improvement in the productivity of crops 
and farm animals without detriment to the 
long term production potential of the 
agro-ecological region served by the Univer¬ 
sity; 

(b) developing productively labour intensive 
technologies which caii help to optimise the 
benefits from critical limiting factors such 
as l^d and water, diversify labour use and 
promote the growth of rural agro-industrial 
complexes; 


(c) ensuring that the technology is neutral in 
relation to the feasiblity of its adoption 
by farmers with different sizes of farm 
holdings; 

(d) prescribing the packages of services and 
public policies needed to enable farmen 
from taking to the technological pack¬ 
age; 

(e) ensuring that a nutritional dimension is 
added to agricultural growth both through 
appropriate crop-planning and post-harvest 
technology; and 

(f) strengthening the ecological infrastructure 
necessary for sustained agricultural advance 
and generating the necessary social infra¬ 
structure for group or community action in 
appropriate areas. 

RESEARCH PHILOSOPHY 

Having said that what we need urgently is a low 
cost, low risk, labour intensive and ecologically 
beneficial technology, the question arises as to how 
research policies can be geared to meet this goal. 
Compounding the difficulties faced in the past is 
the new awareness that any technology based on 
an increasing consumption of non-renewable sources 
of energy will ultimately be self-defeating. This 
has led to renewed emphasis on recycling techni¬ 
ques. Recycling is only a modern jargon for an 
old way of life based on the conservation of all 
natural resources, avoidance of waste and the adop¬ 
tion of compatible aquatic and terrestrial production 
systems. Fortunately, in any country the pre¬ 
dominant forms of energy are still^wliat are classi¬ 
fied as ** non-commercial'* sources of energy. In 
the light of this trend, it would be useful to ask 
and answer some basic questions concerning the 
relevance of the high yield technology developed 
during the nineteen sixties in the present day con¬ 
text. 

research priorities 

(a) High-yieldiDg Varietiee: High-yielding varie¬ 
ties of wheat and rice are capable of giving high 
yield not only because they respond to the appli¬ 
cation of fertilizer and water, but also because they 
have the capacity to partition the total dry matter 
produced in a manner favourable toman (i. e., 
they have a better harvest index). Therefore^ the 
relevance of such strains has increased with the 
increase in the cost of fertilisers as well as the rela¬ 
tive shortage in their availability. Research pro¬ 
grammes should continue vigorously to breed varie¬ 
ties which are efficient in the utilisation of nut¬ 
rients and other inputs and at the same time which 
have resistance to import pests and diseases. In 
particular, testing in ‘*hot spot'* locations for pests 
and diseases should be intensified. 

(b) Nutrient Supply: More research should be 
done on increasing tito efficiency of fertilizer use. 
In tropical soils under monsoon conditions* leaching 
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losses may be high. Suitable nitrification inhibitors 
may have to be developed. Also, integrated nutrient 
supply techniques involving an appropriate com* 
bination of organic manures, biological nitrogen 
fixation and chemical fertilizers will have to be 
standard!^ for every major forming system. The 
conservation and use of all organic wastes as 
manure would be facilitated by the development of 
a rural fuel supply policy, particularly for landless 
peasants and small farmers, who cannot set up their 
own biO’gas plants. Once some basic knowledge 
on integrated nutrient supply systems has been 
developed, whole village operational research pro¬ 
jects can be initiated to test the research hypothe¬ 
ses as well as to popularise the new approaches. 

(c) Integrated Pest Control and Managefflent: 
integrated pest control procedures based on ad¬ 
mixtures of chemical, biological, genetic, agronomic 
and other methods of control should be developed 
and tested in major crops. Some knowledge is 
already available with regard to major pests of 
crops like cotton and sugarcane. These can be 
tested on a larger scale for identifying the opera¬ 
tional problems in ensuring their success. A high- 
yield environment involving dense plant populations 
and adequate nutrition and water supply is also 
generally conducive to the growth of pests and 
pathogens. Hence, plant protection research should 
receieve as much attention as the other aspects of 
the production system. 

(d) Water Managemest and Cooaervatloo: 
Water management research, including the stan¬ 
dardisation of water harvesting and economic 
utilisation procedures under semi-arid and arid 
conditions should receive the highest priority. 
Methods of efficient management of watersl^s will 
have to be standardised under different rainfal 
conditions. All losses including those in the deli¬ 
very systems, of irrigation projects should be mini¬ 
mised. More research is needed on the construc¬ 
tion of simple, low-cost tube wells, such as the 
temboo tube well developed by a farmer in Bihar. 

(e) Altenative croppiag strategies and cn^ 
life saving research: In order to ensure that a 
farmer does not suffer a total loss of crops during 
aberrant weather, alternative cropping strategies and 
crop life saving techniques need to be stan^rdised 
for different weather probabilities. Such research 
strategies will have to be backed up by appropriate 
reserves of se^s. For example, if it is too late to 
sow groundnut, sunflower or safflower could be 
tried. If it is too late for Sorghum, pearl millet could 
be grown. Runn-off water collection in farm ponds 
would ^Ip in giving a crop like—saving irrigation 
when the rains fail towards the latter part of the 
season. 

(f) Post harvest Technology: The entire area 
of harvesting, threshing, winnowing, processing and 
storage needs much more attention. Since these 
operations are often largely in the hands of rural 


women, appropriate training'programmes for women 
should be initiated. Home Science Colleges should 
also lay great stress on post-harvest technology. 

(g) A^icultval Eogiiieeiiiig: This area of 
research including the design of more efficient 
implements has received comparatively less atten¬ 
tion in developing countries. Depending on condi¬ 
tions, the stress could be on the more efficient 
conversion of human and animal energy and 
removal of drudgery and noton labour displacing 
technology. Research on sources of energy parti¬ 
cularly the use of solar energy, needs to be greatly 
stepped up. since adequate energy for agriculture is 
likely to prove a major limiting factor. 

(h) Labour iatensive technologies: The develop¬ 
ment of hybrid cotton is an excellent example of 
labour intensive technology, since this involves 
hand emascualtion and pollination of flowers. We 
should encourage such innovative research, although 
countries where labour is scarce and wages arc 
high might not have regarded them worthwhile. 

(i) Garden Land Cropping systems: More 
research on scientiKc garden land cropping systems, 
leading lo the identification of co-operating inter¬ 
crops should be done. For example, coconui, 
cacao and pineapple have been found to constitute 
a compatible cropping system in parts of Kerala 
and Karnataka. More work of this kind in 
plantation crops and also in forest canopies is 
needed. 

(j) Animal Production Systems: Genetic im¬ 
provement, health care, nutrition and processing and 
marketing should all receive co-incident attention. 
Adequate nutrition is a great limiting factor and 
much research is needed on fodder and forage 
grasses and legumes and on sylvi-paslornl systems 
in waste or marginal land, Non-conveiUional 
sources of nutrition also need to be tapped. 

(k) Fish productioo: Here, research should 
increasingly lay stress on culture fishers including 
inland aquaculture and mariculture. Culture and 
capture fisheries, if properly blended, could increase 
the income of fishing families and reduce under¬ 
employment. Techniques like composite fish 
culture and the culture of mussels need to ^ stan¬ 
dardised. 

The above are just illustrative examples of some 
of the research priorities which are relevant in to¬ 
day's context. The situation in the agricultural 
world is always dynamic and a research system 
should be capable of constantly re-appraising 
prioritiesand approaches. 

RESEARCH POLiaES AND SOCIAL GOALS 

Economic growth with social justice is now a 
widely accepted political goal. Can this goal be 
achieved only through fiscal and legislative mea¬ 
sures or is there also scope for research policies 
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bsing shapsd towards assisting tho attainment of 
tKts goal? There is obviously a limit to what can 
be achieved through technology alone without 
appropriate institutional reform and back-up. 
This does not mean that a deliberate bias cannot 
be introduced in technological development, which 
can promote the betterment of the poorer sections 
of the rural community. The introduction of such 
a ‘^social audit** concept in the testing and popu¬ 
larisation of technolo^ would ensure that the 
technology is appropriate to a particular socio¬ 
economic milieu. The Indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research is initiating with the help of our 
Agricultnral Universities and Research Institutes a 
series of operational research projects designed 
to introduce new land and water the plans in entire 
vi Uages based on principles of ecology and eco¬ 
nomics. In these projects, an attempt is being 
made to select preferentially technological approac¬ 
hes which can result in improving the per capita 
income of families presently below the poverty line 
and in enlarging opportunities for gainful employ¬ 
ment. Preliminary exercises have indicated that 
the introduction of such concepts at the planning 
level may assist in improving the relevance of a 
research programme tu a specific socio-economic 
a.iJ agro'CCological milieu. 

A major aim of national research policies should 
be the preparation of periodic agricultural balance 
sheets, indicating the major assets and liabilities 
Soil is u resource where no depreciation can be 
allowed. The maintenance of soil and water pro- 
ducivity would require community action and 
appropriate Government assistance and cohtrol. We 
should in this connection review the impact of 
legislative measures like the Sri Lanka Agricultu¬ 
ral Productivity Law No, 2 of 1972. 

RURAL SERVICE 

The problems wc have to face and solve if our 
agriculture is to move forward at the pace which 
our food and general economy requires have been 
often stated and discussed. It is also clear that 
only through education at different levels can 
knowledge on the new agricultural technology be 
effectively converted into production results. 
The educational programme of the Agricultural 
Universities therefore assumes great iniportunce. 

I am aware that our Agricultural Universities have 
been making continuous efforts to improve the 
effectiveness of their teaching and training pro¬ 
grammes. However, in applied fields like agricul¬ 
ture, an intimate contact with field and weather 
problemi and with plants^ soil and farm animals 
is absolutely essential both for practising farming 
as a profession and for making research contribu¬ 
tions of applied value. It is in this connection that 
1 would request the Convention to consider the 
question of introducing one year of rural service 
just prior to the final year of the B. Sc. (Ag) or 
B. V. Sc. or B. Sc. (Fisheries) course. Often it is 
suggested that any practical training that may be 


prescribed should be after the completion of all 
Oje other requirements for the award of the degree. 
1 personally do not share this view since 1 bdieve 
that a return to the University after a period of 
field experience would help to round-off the edu¬ 
cational training ofthe student. Such an oppor¬ 
tunity will provide students with an opportunity 
both to test the value and relevance of tbe knowled¬ 
ge already gained at the University at the field level 
and to come back to the Professors with a set of 

questions which might arise in their minds as a 
result of practical experience. 

It may be asked whether there could be meaning¬ 
ful fadlities for acquiring practical experience at 
the village level. It is necessary that the period of 
practical service is carefully planned and does not 
degenerate info a mere procedural requirement, 
Fortunately, there arc various projects such as the 
Operational Research Projects and Krishi Vigyan 
Kendras ta be operated by our Agricultural Univer¬ 
sities, the Work Experience Project in schools 
proposed by the Education Departments and 
various development projeots such as the drought- 
prone aress programme, tribal area development pro¬ 
gramme, small and marginal farmer,; development 
programmes and others where the student can work 
as an active member of the project. There are also 
Slate Farms and State Seed Production Agencies 
where students could find ample opportunities to 
gather practical experience and also earn while 
learning. h\ Animal Husbandry and Fisheries also, 
there are several development projects sponsored by 
the States and the Central Governments where 
students could be fitted in a mutually beneficial 
manner. The greatest opportunity would be in 
contributing towards the organisation of meaningful 
work experience projects in village schools and iu 
the building up ofthe ecobgical infrastructure 
for agricultural growth. Once the principle is 
accept^, details could be worked-out according 
to different agro-ecological and socio-economic 
conditions. The ideal method of organising such 
a programme could be the assignment of a cluster 
of three to four students comprising both agri¬ 
cultural and veterinary students and where appro¬ 
priate. fisheries students, so that they can work 
together and bring about an integrated approach 
to land and water use planning, serious consi¬ 
deration be given to this suggestion, since 
as an innovative institution, the agricultural uni- 
vemity should give a lead in dispelling the current 
gloom on the educational scene in our country. 
More criticism that the educational programmes 
have become irrelevant in the context of today's 
needs will not take us anywhere. It is in our 
hands to shape the system according to require¬ 
ments of today. # 


This is the text of the paper presented by the author. 
Dr. Swaminathan of Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
at tbe 6th Convention of Indian Agricultural Universities 

Association. 
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Translating 

marks 
into grades 

A. EDWIN HARPER JR 


WHEN converting marks into grades, or vice 
versa, it must be remembered that the two systems 
are based on different assumptions* Marks purport 
to be based on ‘’absolute’* standards. (Research, how* 
ever, has repeatedly shown that they do not do what 
they claim to do.) Grades, on the other hand, are* 
‘‘relative*’. They show the relationship of a student 
to a normal group of students on an examination 
of normal difficulty. 

Contrary to the assumption that they are‘"ab¬ 
solute”, marks in India, are affected by the sub¬ 
ject examined, the university where it is examined, 
and the difficulty of the examination. At a parti> 
cular university a mark of 75, for example, may 
mean “Outstanding” if it is awarded to a student in 
English, “Very Good*’ if awarded in Biology, but 
only **Good” ifit isin Mathematics. Furthermore, 
the highest marks awarded are much lower in some 
universities than in others, regardless of the ability 
of the students. And a student who sits for a 
difficult examination will get a lower mark than he 
would in an easy examination, in the same 
subject. 

Grades, on the other hand, are not supposed to 
be affected by all these factors. They are based on 
the ranking of the students in a typical group. The 
meanings of grades should remain the same, re¬ 
gardless of the subject or the difficulty of the 
examination. (In some universities, unfortunately, 
this has not been so. Instead of a relative 
grading system, they i-.ave equated “grades” 
with “marks’* in a rigid fashion. This is a parody 
of the grading system, in which all the faults of 


the “absolute** marking system have been preserved 
Obviously this parody has been doomed to faihiie,) 
Grades should invariably show the position of each 
student in the group in which he was tested (or in 
an average group in his university). Thus they 
maintain a constant meaning from subject to sub¬ 
ject. Also, a student will get the same grade in a 
hard examination as he would in an easy examina¬ 
tion, in the same subject. Extensive research, in 
India as will as abroad, has shown that examiners 
really do not know how difficult questions, or ex¬ 
aminations, actually are. (Hence the frequent de¬ 
mands for re-examination, when marks are too 
low.) Therefore, the fact that the grading system 
automatically adjusts for the difficulty of the ex¬ 
amination, means that students will neither be un¬ 
fairly penalized if the examination happens, by 
chance, to be unusually stiff—nor will they be im¬ 
properly rewarded just because the examination 
happens to be too easy. 

To sum up, a student's mark reflects not only his 
ability, but also the system of marking used in that 
particular subject, the conventions of the university 
as to what the highest mark should be in a particu¬ 
lar subject, the difficulty or easiness of the examina¬ 
tion paper, and even the variation in standards 
from e.xaminer to examiner. A student's grade, on 
the other hand, is determined only by his ability in 
the Subject in relationship to the range of ability in 
an average or typical group in his university. 

It should be eviJent from the above that, since 
the marking and grading systems are based on 
different assumptions, marks cannot be changed 
into grades by any simple, rigid formula. In 
English, a mark of 80 is given only to a very out¬ 
standing student. and therefore means a grade of A. 
In mathematics the same mark. 80. is given to 
students of much lower ability, and therefore means 
a grade of B. 

The ab^>ve statement gives a clue to the simplest 
method for translating marks into grades, Take 
the top mark usually awarded in the subject and 
imiversity under consideration and award it an A. 
Take the pass mark for the subject and university 
under considerat’on, and award it a D. Award all 
fail marks an E or an F. Distribute the remain¬ 
ing marks accordingly. 

For example, suppose the pass mark is 40. and 
the highest mark ever awarded in the subject under 
consideration is 95 out of 100. Thus 56 marks (40 
through 95 inclusive) must be divided among four 
grades (A,B,C,D). This means that there are 14 
marks for each grade, in a subject in which the 
highest mark actually awarded is 95%. 

Similarly, if the highest mark is 80, then 41 
marks(40 through 80 inclusive) arc divided among 
the four grades. Each grade includes 10.25 marks. 
D starts at 40. C starts at 50.25, which we ground 
down to 50, B starts ai 60.5. which we round up 
to 61. A starts at 70.75, which we round up to 71. 
Table 1 illustrates this. This table is, as can be seen, 
for examining bodies where the pass marks are 40, 
and the maximum marks are 100. If the pass marks 
are 33, or 50, or (as in the U.S.A.) 70% or 75%, 
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diffeient tables will have to be constructed. Simi¬ 
larly, if marks are awarded out of 80, or out 150, 
different tables will have to be coustracted. Note 
that the first column in the table is NOT for ex¬ 
aminations in which maximum marks are 80. It is 
fot subjects in which maximum marks are 100, but 
80 is the highest ever awarded in practice. 

Tablr I 

TranslatlBK ‘*Maiks out of 100*' into “Grades’* 

Marks in subject in which highest 
marks obtained are 


Grades 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E or F 


80 85 90 95 


71-80 

61-70 

SO-60 

40-49 

0-39 


74-85 

63-73 

51-67 

40-50 

0-39 


78-90 

65-77 

53-64 

40-52 

0-39 


82-95 

68-81 

54-67 

40-53 

0-39 


100 

85-100 

70-84 

55-69 

40-54 

0-39 


Finally, note that the Table is for converting 
marks to grades. If grades arc to be converted to 
marte, then the marks awarded to each grade 
should be the average mark for that grade, 
which is the middle mark of the range. For example, 
a C in a subject whose highest mark is 85 out of 
100 would be awarded a mark of 57. (Half-marks 
should be rounded upward, as per usual practice.) 
The number of times a student’s “true’* mark is 
below the average for the grade will tend to balance 
out against the number of times it is above average 
for the grade, so that the final Grade Point Average 
(which can ^calculated to two decimal places to 
provide a wide differentiation among students) will 
tend to be reasonably accurate. 

A student with a grade of B sometimes obj^s 
saying,“If my raw score had been one more point, 
I would have been awarded an A. This is not fair/' 
The student has a point; but the point is equally 
relevant to “marks**, since we know that a student 
wiUi a “true** mark of 50 has a 25% chance of 
being awarded 45 marks or lower (and a 25% 
chance of 55 or higher), due to errors of measure¬ 
ment. (Sec the UGC's Examination Reform s A Plan 
of Action.). Ifitisfelt that a finer differeotiation 
is needed in the grading system, then students near 
the borderline between two grades may be awarded 
both of them. Thus a grade of BC may be used 
for the bottom one-quarter of the B's, and the top 
one-quarter of the C range. This means that the 
student's **tnie** grade (which cannot be known, be¬ 
cause all measttf emeut is inaccurate) may be a C or 
it may be a B. Similarly, AB, CD, and DE may 
be used for t^rderliue cases. The marks near the 
top of the A range may be awarded an A-f- to in¬ 
dicate “very outstanding’*. In calculating Grade 
Point Average (on whidh divisions or classes, prizes, 
etc. aie basM) if B and A count as 4 and 5 res¬ 
pectively. Ihen AB is 4.5, and A+ is 5.5. OPA can 
then be calculated to two decimal places. # 


{Continued/fompage 3) 

The other two fhnaions which are also important 
are the discovery of knowledge and making it kUown to 
the community not only through the classroom but 
also through oth^ non-formal channels. In regard to 
both Uiese functions, some work is being done in our 
Universities but there is scope for much more. Our' 
scientists within the universities have, over the years,. 
given a fairly good account of themselves. Yet the 
fact remains that their full potential has not been rea¬ 
ched. Now that the Science and Technology Plan is 
being dovetailed into the whole process of planning, 

I have every hope that the scientific and intellectual 
community would rise to the challenges and discharge 
the function it is expected to perform. In addition 
to the discovery of new knowledge, it is equally im- 
! protant that the Universities should bring tbe fruits of 
that knowledge to the community. It is understand¬ 
able that not many Universities have done much work 
in this direction. Their attention so far has been con¬ 
fined mainly to the twin functions of discovering know¬ 
ledge and imparting it to students and they have only 
now begun to extend it to the community at large. 
With the emphasis now shifting on non-formal educa¬ 
tion. there are enormous possibilities for the univer¬ 
sities to play a pioneering role in what has now come 
to be called* continuing education’. Continuing edu¬ 
cation is as much a function of the universities as of 
any other institutions which might be credited by the 
States or through voluntary effort. Indeed I am pre¬ 
pared to go so as to say that some of the problems 
with which the universities are faced today would 
to a certain extent get resolved if they were to involve 
themselves with the community. The university exists 
to discover and advance knowledge and also serve tbe 
community. 

The third thing that 1 wish to propose for your 
consideration is that we ought to give more attention 
to the social and emotional needs of our students. 
Expansion in recent decades has been so fast that it 
has not been possible for the educational authorities 
everywhere to meet the social needs of our students. 

I want our students to get involved in the life of 
tlw omimurtity in as many ways as possible. Indeed 
I want them to be active within the college as well 
as outside it. Within the college, apart from sports 
and games, there can be several other activities. The 
more we can involve our students in them the more 
we will help them to cooperate with one another, to 
I imbibe the team spirit, to take initiative and learn 
the various skills that go with leadership. Even if 
this objective seems rather ambitious, I am optimistic 
about our young people and I would like you who 
are in charge of the youth of the country to do your 
best to see that they are enabled to develop and grow. 

If we can do this effectively, I have no doubt in my 
mind that we would help our young people to he 
mentally alert, emotionally baJanc^ and socially 
committed. 

At tbe end, ShriFakhruddinAli Ahmed, President 
of India wished the Association of Indian Universities 
many more years of active and fruitful work. # 
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[bits Experimentj 

Teaching of Economics 

DR. R. K. SINHA 


THAT Economics is a Social Science neither needs 
emphasis nor can be contradicted. But now many 
are prepared to accept that Economics is a beha> 
vioural Science, that it is a sub-systems or supra 
systems. In theory, perhaps, all may agree, as it is 
common knowledge, that it concerns with actions/ 
decisions of individual and group regarding invest¬ 
ment. production consumption etc., which in turn 
rest on the status and changes in technological, 
scientific, political, cultural and social fields. But. 
when it comes to practical actions, many depart 
from professed agreement and take an isolated view' 
of the situation. Besides, the tools of their analysis 
are often obsolete. As such, they (particularly 
University students) can rarely explain and in no 
case, can correctly predict the behaviour of any 
economic system. But they are expected to do it. 
Yet they can not. and there seems to exist a big gap. 
Obviously, it will not be far from being right to say 
that there exists a wide gap between what the present 
programme of economic studies offer and what they 
should. 

CONVENTIONAL COURSES 

The root of the problem partly lies in the nature 
of conventional courses offered both at the under¬ 
graduate level and post-graduate level, and partly 
in the student competence. In support, one can 
have a look at the various courses. Of the various 
titles of papers, a few arc listed, here : History of 
Economic thou^t, Indian Economics. Indian Labour 
Problems, Indian Planning, Banking and Currency, 
etc., A pKrusal of their course contents will convi- 
ence every body that by and large they are descriptive 
and historical in character. As to student compe¬ 
tence, it rests largely on foundation courses and 
admission requirement. Without any fear of con¬ 
tradiction it can be said that undergraduate level is 
open to every body except the one's from science 
stream. Also there are institutions, colle^ and 
university departments where a combination of 
certain courses sudi as mathematics, history and 
economics etc., is not i^ssible. At post-graduate 
level the minimum admission qualification is a bache¬ 
lor's degree with economics. Evidently a vast majo¬ 
rity of students come from arts stream only and to 
many of dtem mathematics, physics, chemistry are 
Greek and Latin. 
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No wonder, if persons holding even Masters 
degree in Economics fail analyse, and explain 
developments in the economy, {urticularly where 
various advances in other disciplines have bearing 
on the issues involved. It U evident that profes¬ 
sional competence of the younger generation should 
be upgraded. The university has a significant role 
to be creative and preservative of a climutc of 
thought and reflection in various disciplines involved. 
It demands interdisciplinary approach and compact 
programmes giving an insight to the scholar for 
understanding the action, and reaction of the various 
elements involved in the system. Who w'iil do it? 
Who should do it? 

THE ANSW'ER 

In India, on its own. one answer has come from 
the Birla Institute of Technology & Science, Pilani. 
The Institute has realised the gravity of the problem 
and has introduced programmes, which arc inter¬ 
disciplinary and has added new horizons to the 
various programmes of study including that of Eco¬ 
nomics. 

BITS has evolved a 5-year integrated programme 
leading to the degree of M.A. (Hons.). The pro¬ 
gramme has very distinguishing features unheard of 
in an Indian environment. The tragedy of Indian 
education has been to live with a three-year under¬ 
graduate education leading to a B.A. or B.A. (Hons.) 
degree. Three years degree is well known to be 
not suflUcient for a terminal degree or significant as a 
proper precedent for a Master's degree because every 
Master's programme in Indian Universities starts on 
the assumption that not much could be done or 
really was done at the bachelor’s level. BITS has 
recognised this and has made all its first degrees of 
five year duration. In the five-year integrated pro¬ 
grammes as evolved at BITS the following are achiev¬ 
ed. An imaginative sequencing of courses in the 
various semesters leads to an optimisation of the 
time spent by the student. A bold interlinking of 
courses across the three faculties : Engineering, 
Science and Humanities and Social Sciences—of 
the Institute gives a broad spectrum of Scientific and 
Technological foundation to the progi^me. Every 
student is given such a good foundation in mathe¬ 
matics, Science and analytical techniques that evoi 
a single student need not feel that he is a second rate 




eitizeo because certain branches of knowledge are 
denied to him. 

M.A. (HONS.) PROGRAMME 

The five-year M.A. (Hons.) programme has a basic 
Science course, a core of technical arts and a core of 
humanities. Students are exposed to a certain 
minimum of the courses in the core subjects. Every 
student has to take a course in engineering graphics, 
a course in Workshop practice and one in compu- 
tational techniques with the help of the digital com¬ 
puter. Every student is given the necessary mathe¬ 
matics component to pursue these courses. As a 
matter of fact, in this age of computer technology 
and education for the future should plan to make 
its future citizens alive to the computer. The Science 
and Technology foundation that is given to these 
students is so broad and so strong that the speciali¬ 
sation that follows in remaining years of the hve- 
ycar integrated programme is far more substantial 
than any of their conventional counterparts. Natu¬ 
rally. therefore, the BITS has called this as *Hons' 
degree. 

It can be seen in Appendix (on next page) that 
M.A. (Hons.) programme that BITS provides to a 
student specialising in economics, a student has to 
take three courses in English, four in Mathematics, 
three in technical art, nine in humanities core, two 
in science, three in engineering, two free electives, 
and one each in concepts in science, chemistry, 
physics, probability and Statistics. Management. 
Seminar and thesis. In addition to these a student 
has to take sixteen courses of economics excluding 
one departmental elective. 

PRACTICE SCHOOL 

One can also see in the Appendix that there is 
provision for practice school 1 and 11. This is another 
landmark in the process of education at BITS. 
During the course of the five-year atleast for one 
summer after the third year and one semester in the 
fifth year students arc sent for B^S practice schools 
for training in an industry or social organisation or a 
research centre depending on the programme. A 
miniature BITS is located in these places and they 
are called BITS Practice School Stations. At 
practice school stations, Students work along with 
faculty members (who also go to reside there with 
them) for learning the current practice in the profes¬ 
sional fields. They helps them acquire a professional 
fields. This helps them acquire a professional bias 
and gives them confidence to take up their profes¬ 
sion immediately after passing out and be prepared 
to face the challenges of real life. As a matter of 
fact, the introduction of practice school is a major 
forward step in the solution of the problems, of our 
education wherein everyone complains about lack of 
relevance of education to society and national deve¬ 
lopment. 

In passing, it will be worthwhile to note that in 
Indian Universities the popularity of a di^iphne is 
entirely in the hands of the uniformed citizens who 
go by its temporal market value. The image of a 
discipline in an academic citadel is decided by the 


popularity shown by the public to the discipline and 
not by the academicians who proclaim the indepen¬ 
dence of their academic thinking. B.I.T.S. has 
InU'oduccd programmes which bring back the pres¬ 
tige of each discipline to where it belongs. No 
programme at BITS is inferior to any other pro¬ 
gramme has been carefully examined. The course 
contents have been updated by leaving out materials 
of no relevance and modernised by orienting them 
with an analytical approach. 

CONCLUSION 

Over a r^riod of a decade of its existence as a 
Deemed University, the BITS has been engaged in 
evolving a relevant educational programme consis¬ 
tent with the needs of our country and yet attuned 
to the sweeping changes and the urges in an age of 
technology. The growth of this privately endowed 
technological institution from a cluster of colleges 
to a much applauded institution of higher learning 
in the country is the study of what dynamism in 
education can accomplish. Ever since the inception 
of the Institute, it has progressively taken forward 
steps in the cause of Quality education—steps which 
have been talked about over the years by education¬ 
ists, but never implemented. 

From the very beginning it implemcnied the 
principle that the teacher who teaches the class 
evaluates the student. It introduced the Semester 
system wherein a normal number of courses are 
introduced and completed. Each course is an in¬ 
tensive unit of education and comprises a building 
block which makes for the total educational pro¬ 
gramme. The programme is completed by passing 
course after course. There is no year wise passing 
or failing. Since the entire programme consists of a 
set of courses, the system is amenable to wide flexi¬ 
bility to suit many situations which have so far not 
been possible to accommodate in the conventional 
educational system. 

At BITS, in the system of evaluation of the stu¬ 
dents performance the teacher is wholly responsible 
for a continuous evaluation. As a matter of fact, 
the internal evaluation system promotes a greater 
communication between a teacher and his student. 
It tells the student where he stands and motivates 
him to do better in future. The common ills of 
University examination where people swear by a one 
percent difference in marks are avoided by the qua¬ 
lity letter grading system in which students securing 
nearabout marks are awarded the same quality 
grades. 

As a continuous effort to bring together the 
worlds of Humanities, Sciences and Technology, 
BITS makes a significant contribution to contem¬ 
porary culture. The entire structure has been thought 
out in planned manner and executed with at utmost 
care under the dynamic leadership of the Director 
Dr. C. R. Mitra, a Chemical engineer by profession 
but one of the top most educationists of the con¬ 
temporary world. To conclude, BITS is a picture 
of rising hopes and expectations of the young gene¬ 
ration. Designed for tomorrow, it is a symbol of 
investment pay off. 
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Ammix 


Semester-idse Breakup of the Giurses for M.A. (Hons.) 

btYetr 


1st Semester Und Semester 


Subjects 

Units 

Subjects 

Units 

General English 1 

3 

Chemistry I 


Mathematics I 

5 

General English 11 

3 

Concepts in Science 

4 

Mathematics U 

5 

Engineering Graphics 

4 

Physics 1 

3 



Workshop Practice 



lind Year 


Principles of Economics 

3 

Mathematics IV 

3 

Report Writing & Comprehension 

3 

Modern Political Concepts 

3 

Main Current of Modem History 

3 

Psychology 

3 

Mathematics III 

3 

Dynamics of Social change 

3 

Symbolic Logic 

3 

Computation Technique 

3 

Topics in Physics 

3 




Uird Year 


Micro Economics 

3 

Macro Economics 

3 

Agricultural Economy of India 

3 

International Economics 

3 

Probability & Statistics 

3 

Econometrics 

3 

Principles of Management 

3 

Optimization Technique 

3 

Introductory Philosophy 

Of* 

3 

Contemporary India 

3 

Comparative Indian Literature 

3 

Free Elective* 

3 

Free Elective* 





IVth Year 


Industrial Economy of India 

3 

Public Finance 

3 

Welfare Economics 

3 

Economic Dynamics 

3 

Monetary Economics 

3 

Mathematical Economics 

3 

Systems Analysis 

3 

Macro Economic Models 

3 

Impact of Science Sc Technology 

3 

Operations Research 

3 


VlhYear 


Developmental Planning of India 

3 

Thesis 

15 

Indian Finance 

3 

Seminar 

1 

Project Appraisal 

3 

or 


International Economic Policy 

3 

Practice School 11 

20 

Departmental Electives** 





*This category permits unrestricted freedom to a student to choose. Courses under bis own discretion 
provided he meets the requirements of the course that he chooses across the Institute. 

**Economics of Public Sector 
or 

Manpower Analysis 
or 

Urban Economics 
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Correspondence 

Courses 


A DIRECTORATE of Cormpondence Courses is 
supposed to have two wings : (I) TTie Teaching 
Wing, consisting of faculty members in different 
subjects of studies. (2) The Administrative Wing 
to organise and execute the various programmes of 
the Directorate. The second wing acts as a link 
between the teachers stationed in the Directorate and 
the students spread all over the country. 

The instructional work of the Directorate can be 
divided into four parts : 

(1) The writing, vetting and translating of the 
leciurescripts, meant for the students. 

(2) Evaluation of response sheets submitted by 
the students after they have received the 
printed lessons from the Directorate. 

(3) The broadcasting of Radio Lessons. 

(4) The organisation of personal contact pro¬ 
grammes at different places wherever suffi¬ 
cient number of students is available. 

WRITING OF LESSONS 


Organisation 

and 

Administration 


% 


OR. O.P. BHARADWAJ 


Much of the success of any programme of Cor¬ 
respondence study depends upon the academic stan- 
dan) of the lessons which arc delivered to the stu¬ 
dents. The correspondence student usually has 
never been to a college and he has insufficient back¬ 
ground to absorb knowledge as it is presented in 
books. Therefore, it is very essential that the les¬ 
sons should be written and presented in a way that the 
student is able to pick up and absorb the given ideas 
without any other guidanbe. An experience teacher 
always knows the working of the mind of a student 
in a particular situation and he should be able to 
foresee his requirements while writing a lesson for a 
correspondence student. He can insert some spe¬ 
cially designed diagrams, maps, curves etc. to illus¬ 
trate his lessons. The style of writing should be 
direct and easy. The writing of long and involved 
sentences should as far as possible be avoided. 

It has been found very helpful to get the lessons 
reviewed at the end of the session. The teachers 
may be supplied copies of the reviewers* suggestions 
for their benefit. The lessons should be revised and 
recast every year in the light of these suggestions. 
Indeed, one of the advantages of supervise corres¬ 
pondence study is that the student's lessons can have 
the latest facts and figures. A book once printed 
takes some years to be sold out and the author is 
handicapped in inserting new data and diagrams 
in a book. But in the case of a correspondence 
lesson the teacher is free to develop and amend it 
almost every year. This is a very strong point about 
the lessons supplied to the students by correspon¬ 
dence teachers. 

It is our experience that in colleges about l/3rd 
of the staff consists of young and inexperienced 
lecturers. In the Directorate of Correspondence 
Education, the university teachers are always maturer 
and have sufficient experience of teaching such class- 
*es in the colleges where they may have served before. 
IMoreover, the Directorate has the choice to get the 
essons written from any reputed scholar in a parti- 
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cular field or area of specialisation even if such a 
sdiolar lives in a far away place in any part of the 
country. Thus» we can use to our advantage the 
cumulative exp^ise of scholan stationed all over 
the country. 

There ^ould be a team of good vetters and trans¬ 
lators in a Directorate of Correspondence Courses. 
They may be given charge of translating the lessons 
into Regional languages. The language of these 
lessons should be easy and grammatically correct. 

RESPONSE SHEETS 

At the end of every lesson (or alternative lessons) 
a few questions are given to the students to try their 
hand at answering them. Thus» if a student answers 
all the questions given to him during the course of 
the year, he would have written a few thousand 
pages. This is a phenomenon almost unknown 
these days in the colleges where rigidly structured 
education is being provided. In this respect the 
correspondence student is in an advantageous posi¬ 
tion as compared to a student in a college with for¬ 
mal methods of education. The correspondence 
teachers are expected to correct ail the mistakes in 
the ''Home Task" submitted by the students. Be¬ 
sides this, they should make brief obseni'ations on 
the content and style of the written work. There 
should be a provision to keep full record of the at¬ 
tainments of every student and from time to time 
this data should be processed to examine the pro¬ 
gress made by a student during the course of his 
studies. 

There should be a 'Research Cell' in a Directorate 
to study different aspects of Correspondence edu¬ 
cation. The Research Cell should not only eva¬ 
luate but also provide practical guidance to ihe 
teachers and the students on various aspects which 
they may have studied. 

RADIO LESSONS 

The teachers deliver radio lessons to the students 
and it should be seen that in these talks some of the 
important points which usually escape the notice 
of the students arc brought home to them. The 
talk should fulfil its basic purpose, that is, it should 
be useful to the student for the examination that he 
is to take at the end of the year. The talk should 
be interesting and it should excite his mind in such 
a way that he may become deeply interested in that 
aspect of the subject. It will be of great benefit if 
after every talk the students are supplied a response 
sheet to answer certain questions on that radio talk. 

PERSONAL CONTACT PROGRAMMES 

This is an important aspect of correspondence 
education. A goc^ deal of pr^aration should be 
made beforehand and the teaching work at the time 
of personal contact programme should be conduc¬ 
ted with ail the seriousness that it deserves. No time 
should be wasted on expensive inaugural and vale^ 
dictory functions. This programme should spread 
at least over a fortnight and all these days should be 
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utilized for intensive teaching. Before actually laun¬ 
ching this programme in a college it is very essen¬ 
tial to foresee the requirements of the students and 
the faculty wj^ regard to the number of rooms, 
sufficient lighting arrangements etc. The members 
of the faculty should be made very comfortable at 
some place so that they do not waste much of their 
time in looking for reasonably comfortable accom¬ 
modation during this short period of their stay at a 
particular place. On Sundays and holida^ the 
personal contact programmes should be of a longer 
duration. It is very essential that after classroom 
lectures a teacher should be available to the stu¬ 
dents in the staffi room for personal guidance and 
consultation. During this period the teachers should 
solve the problems of the student.s in a sympathetic 
manner. There should be some members of the 
administrative staff to look after their difficulties 
with regard to matters concerning the administra¬ 
tive wing of the Directorate. 

At the time of personal contact programmes some 
educational films could be very easily shown. The 
films of Shakespearian plays or famous novels are 
available in abundance and the same can be screened 
for their benefit. The playing of lingua phone re¬ 
cords at the lime of personal contact programmes 
can be of great benefit in helping the students pick 
up correct pronunciation. The use of charts, dia¬ 
grams and curves should be made on a large scale 
during this period. 

it has been found that the setting up of a Camp 
Library for the students during this period has been 
useful. The students arc hungry for knowledge and 
if their mind is exposed to good books they are in a 
position to immensely benefit from the same. 

The need for a study Centre for our students 
is agreed upon by all the educational experts. It 
should be made possible for the students to come to a 
study centre in the evening after their normal routine 
of duties. There should be a few teachers available 
to guide those students who are in need of such 
guidance. Besides getting the books issued at such 
centres the students can sit and read books und 
have discussions with the teachers in different sec¬ 
tion. At the study centre which may originally be 
located on the campus of the University there should 
be ample provision for audio-visual aids of all types. 

It is also desirable that a language laboratory may 
be made available at the study centre. The study 
centre can later on be developed as a centre for some 
indoor games where our students can have some 
play and relaxation from the daily humdrum of 
life. At a later stage the students can form even 
debating and dramatic societies and compete with 
some evening and day colleges. This will add a new 
dimension to the life of our students who are very 
keen to learn while they are earning their livelihood. 

In addition to these four main facets of the acade¬ 
mic work of the Directorate, the following two fea¬ 
tures have also been found to be very useful to the 
students : 

(a) The publication of a magazine; and 

(^) The introduction of Tutorial System 



the MACAZlNE 

The publicatioa of a Magazine by a Directorate 
of Correspondence Courses serves to provide to the 
students a forum for seif-expression. The Maga¬ 
zine can nurture and sustain their creative poten¬ 
tialities and make mutual exchange of ideas between 
students possible. Besides, it can also serve as an 
additional informal Ijnk between teachers and stu¬ 
dents; for here they can express themselves outside 
the limits of prescribed curricula. 

The Magazine should normally have sections in 
all the major languages known to the students, in¬ 
cluding English. There can be also regular specia¬ 
lised sections on certain fields of learning, c.g., the 
country’s planning effort, its cultural heritage etc. 
The Magazine may be printed at icast twice a year 
so that the features published in one issue can be 
commented upon by the students in the second 

issue. . , 

Since the correspondence students—at least in 
the earlier stages of the Directorate's development- 
have no other forum to express themselves at length, 
the importance of the Magazine can hardly be gain¬ 
said. Apart from encouraging written work, the 
Magazine gives the students a sense of belonging. 

TUTORIAL SYSfTEM 

It has been found very useful to introduce the 
Tutorial System to encourage this sense of belong¬ 
ing in the students. Under this system, the names of 
teachers, their subjects add their areas of specializa¬ 
tion— in undergraduate classes this would mean the 
classes they specialize in—are communicated to the 
students. The students are encouraged to write to 
the concerned teachers to get their academic diffi¬ 
culties removed. In many cases, the students write 
to the teachers not about their academic difficulties, 
but about some personal problems. Such letters 
should not be spumed by the teachers but sympathe¬ 
tically attended to. Nothing gives the student more 
comfort than the feeling that he is cared for. 

ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP 

In a Directorate of Correspondence Courses two 
administrative wings are essential : (/) Accounts 
and examination wing. (iV) Establishment, response- 
sheets, writing, printing and despatch of lessons 
etc. 

(i) Accounts and examination wing : This wing 
should be under the charge of an Assistant Registrar 
and he should be assisted by at least two Superin- 
tendente. The rest of the staff in this wing will con¬ 
form to the prescribed norms in the University Office. 
This wing should undertake the work of weiving 
admission forms of the students in the first instance. 
After the forms have been received, the checking of 
the fee accounts and the eligibility of all the students 
should be finished in the minimum possible time so 
that a student is above to know his position vir-a-viJ 
the Directorate of Correspondence Courses lo fne 
mmiimiTn possible time. No case of eligibility 


should linger on beyond 15th of August. This is a 
wing which is responsible for all types of correspon¬ 
dence with the students during the course of the year. 

It is responsible for their admissions to the Univer¬ 
sity examinations and later for the declaration of 
thetr results. After the declaration of the results 
this wing should see that the ‘iater on” and *‘cancel- 
led** cases are decided in the minimum possible time 
so that no student feels harassed on this account, 
llte two Superintendents under the Assistant Regis¬ 
trar may be allotted different classes for checldng 
up the eligiblity etc. It is also advisable, if the 
number is sufficient, to have a separate Accounts 
Branch under a Superintendent or a hi^ly qualified 
Accounts Officer. It has been the experience that the 
accounts in some Directorates have not been main¬ 
tained well. No organization can afford to have 
badly maintained account books. The collection 
of revenues and their careful utilization is one of 
the fundamental aspects of any good organizational 
set-up. 

(ii) Establishment, re^oose-sbeets etc. : Many 
lessons are written by the Directorate's own faculty 
members. Still, a lot of lessons have to be sent to 
the field for writing and it is an important duty of 
this wing of the Directorate to get the lessons written 
from competent persons. (The lists of the writers 
will be carefuily prepared and supplied to the office 
by the members of the faculty. The Heads of the 
Departments would co-ordinate this work). The 
writing and vetting of at least half the lessons should 
be completed by the teachers during the months of 
March and April i.e. before they leave for summer 
vacation. The Directorate must have half the com¬ 
pleted lessons in their possession before the teadiers 
leave for vacation. It is very essential to have 
quotations for prlnti^ these lessons during the 
vacation so that the printing of the lessons is started 
as early as possible. The despatch of the intro¬ 
ductory lessons and the syllabi should not be made 
to linger beyond 21st of August i.e. the date by 
whicdi the number of admitted students has been 
ascertained by the Directorate. During the course 
of the year it should be seen that two lessons in every 
subject of study for a particularly student are des¬ 
patched to him before the 10th of every month and 
the same number of lessons are despatched to him 
^ter 23rd of every month. In order to execute this 
work, a very highly sensitive and watchful machinery 
is to be set-up in the Directorate. Almost every day 
the latest position of every lesson in the field has to h6 
ascertain^. Any small delay at the particular level 
can delay the whole work. It Is not possible to des¬ 
patch lessons in different subjects at different periods. 
That will involve a lot of additional expenditure. 
It should also be seen that the student gets the cor¬ 
rect medium which has been offered by him in bis 
admission form. Nothing frustrates a student more 
than the fact that he gets a wrong lesson or a wrong 
option or a lesson in a wrong medium. A good deal 
of check up should be done by the Superintendent, 
and the Assistants themselves before tihese lessons 
are actually despatched to the students. In cases 
where a lesson has not been received by a student, 
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a buodle of new Wessons should jbe sent without much 
discu^on or long correspondence* It has been 
experienced that very few students like to have a 
double set of lessons. Mostly their complaints about 
non-receipt of lessons are genuine and should be 
looked into quick^-. 

The response-sheets received by this section 
should be got evaluated by the teachers in the Direc¬ 
torate very systematically and the same should reach 
the students at regular intervals. The response 
sheets which are sent in the field should also 1^ got 
examined in the minimum possible time in the inte¬ 
rest of the student. The loss or response sheets 
should be avoid^. 

There are students sitting in the far flung areas 
of the country and some of them are stationed in 
overseas countries. It should be a very important 
duty of the Assistant Registrar to see that the mail 
reaches them expeditiously and promptly. The 
creation of examination centres for the students in 
diiferent parts of the country should be taken up as 
early as possible so that all arrangements are com¬ 
pleted at the right time. 

A good deal of co-ordination between these two 
wings is necessary and for this purpose there should 
be a Deputy Registrar who may co-ordinate the 
work of the two branches. He should be a suffi¬ 
ciently mature and experienced person. He should 
at least possess a master's degree. This is not a 
work which could be done by a penon of small ad¬ 
ministrative experience and. therefore, a carefully 
chosen senior officer only will be able to deliver the 
goods. 

The work of the two wings i.e. the administrative 
and the teaching wings should be co-ordinated by a 
Director who should be an academic person with 
sufficient experience, maturity and academic attain¬ 
ments. He should at least be in the grade of a 
Professor. This is not a work which can be done 


work. The part-time workers in this Department 
are not able to deliver the goods. 

(il) Andie-Vlsnal Aids Section; This section 
should have a well stocked film library pertaining to 
the films on plays and novels prescribed in English^ 
lessons in Geography, History and other subjects. 
These films should be screen^ at the time of per¬ 
sonal contact programmes. 

(lii) Research Unit : There is a need for research 
on the techniques of lesson writing in different sub¬ 
jects. A lot of data is collected at the time of per¬ 
sonal contact programmes and the same should be 
analysed and processed. The papers published may 
be circulated for the benefit of the teachers working 
in other Directorate in general and teachers of the 
Directorate where such a work is undertaken in 
particular. 

(iv) Library : A good reference and lending 
library is the essential dimension of this programme. 
Teachers have to make frequent references to such a 
library. The publications giving reference data for 
the different disciplines should be subscribed to. 
There should be large number of copies of the text 
books for the use of the students. Besides these 
books there should be books of general nature which 
may provide new ideas to the teachers. 

<v) Press : The Directorate of Correspondence 
Courses will always feel greatly handicapp^ in the 
absence of a press of its own* U is very risky to 
depend on presses in the private sector. The quality 
of lessons will considerably improve if the Directo¬ 
rate has a press of its own. 


by a part-time member of the teaching staff drawn 
from the University Departments or an honorary 
Director. The greatest mistake which can be made 
in a Directorate of Correspondence Education is the 
appointment of honorary Directors or part-time 
Heads of the Departments. Only teachers who are 
committed to this programme and have a sense of 
complete involvement can deliver the goods. It is a 
new experiment which has large implications and if 
the programme is not managed by a sufficiently ma¬ 
ture andj serious-minded administrator it is bound 
to fail and bring bad name to the Universities. 

Besides the Administrative and the teaching wings 
the following additional Departments are essential: 

(i) Cartographic section. 

(/i) Audio-visual Aids section. 

{Hi) Research unit. 

(iv) Library both lending and reference. 

(v) Press. 

. (i) CarU^rai^c Section : Numerous diagrams 
and maps are to be drawn for the lessons in Geo- 
9 ^h>, History, Mathematics and Economics. Hiere 
shdutd be a Cartograiduc section to undei^e ffiis 


lesion For Peaceful Purposes 

vict’ cAanctf/iftf 



“We expelled the students In ^e Interests of 
campus peace...'." 
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Self-Sufficiency in 


Agriculture 


Convocation Address of APAU* 
Shri J. Vengal Rao, Chief Minis¬ 
ter of Andhra Pradesh, said 
the progress of our country de¬ 
pends essentially on the suc(;css 
of our programmes for agri¬ 
cultural development. If we 
have to attain economic strength 
and maintain high political sta¬ 
ture in the comity of Nation^ it 
is essential that ue achieve self- 
sufficiency in agricultural iitro- 
duction and eliminate for all 
dependence on foreign supplies 
in the basic necessaries of life- 
It is not merely a question of 
growing what we ne^. AA'hat 
we should really aim at is the 
development of agricultural sur¬ 
pluses in strategic fields which 
will, in turn generate resources 
for accelerated growth in all 
sectors of our economy. 

In finding a solution to this 
problem one must bear in mind 
the special features of the Indian 
situation against the background 
of which all our measures will 
have to be devised. We have no 
doubt targe extents of arahle 
lan d consisting of different st>i Is 
and located in different agro* 
climatic zones. This, whil^ it 
provides an opportunity for culti¬ 
vation of a wide variety of crups, 
also poses the challenge of evolv¬ 
ing different agricultural tech¬ 
nologies. We have a number of 
perennial rivers, but there are 
also which are critically depen¬ 
dent on the vagaries of an erratic 
monsoon. We have a lurg® 
number of small holders, the size 
of whose operational units may 
be well below the minimum consi¬ 
dered essential for economic 
viability in foreign countries. We 
have a big agricultural labour 
force, but Ittlecapitol Allth^ 
cueumstaiipes the need 


Essential 

—J. Vengal Rao 

to the Indian condition. 

In our country it is basic to 
our National philosophy that 
programmes for development arc 
inter-related with efforts to ensure 
Che equitable sharing of the bcnc> 
fits realised from such develop¬ 
ment. In concrete terms thi$ 
means that the increased inomes 
generated through the appli¬ 
cation of improved technology 
can no longer he the monopoly 
of the privileged few. but will have 
to be distributed over a wider 
base. This will call for not only 
regulatory measures, such as 
Land Reforms, but also the 
extension of special supporting 
serv'ices to the small and margi¬ 
nal farmers. 

He said that the Agricultural 
University has an important rote 
to play in the devising and im¬ 
plementation of these program¬ 
mes. While it is the responsibility 
of the Government to provide 
the necessaty infrastructural and 
administrative support for imple¬ 
menting these programmes, it is 
for the University not only to 
devise optimum solutions but to 
take an active part in testing them 

toring the progress achieved in 
their implementation. The Agri¬ 
cultural Scientist of today can¬ 
not merely be a repeater of 
dogma. He has to be an inno¬ 
vator and path'hnder and a guide 
to the policy-maker and it is to 
the Agricultural Universities 
which are the principal insti¬ 
tutions for imparting instruction 
and training in agricultural 
science that we look for creating 
the conditions of work and study 
that facilitate the emergence of 
su^ original talent 

He referred bri^y to two or 
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three specific problems of impor 
tance in the context of the present 
day. The first relates to econo¬ 
mic use of irrigation water. It 
is essential therefore that the 
Agricultural Universities and the 
Research Scientists devote in¬ 
creased attention to the optimum 
use of irrigation water. This 
may call not only for remodelling 
or redesigning of some of our 
drainage and irrigation systems, 
but also for the adoption of new 
or improved cropping patterns. 

The second aspect is the need 
to evolve an appropriate insti¬ 
tutional framework for the sup¬ 
ply of inputs and services to the 
farmers, particularly to the small 
and marginal farmers. There 
is, of course, a constraint im¬ 
posed by the overall limitation 
of supplies: but even apart from 
this one hears of the difficulties 
faced by the farmers in securing 
inputs and services in time and 
at reasonable cost. There is an 
urgent need, therefore, to devise 
a mechanism by which farmers 
can conveniently secure the in¬ 
puts and services within the easy 
reach of their farms. This is a 
subject to which the Agricultural 
University could give thought 
and come up with appropriate 
solutions. 

The third ast^ which calls 
for more intensive study, is the 
need to devise a proper system 
of marketing of agricultural pro¬ 
duce. Today complaints are 
often voiced that the full benefit 
of Increased production and 
increased prices do not accrue 
to the producer on account of a 
faulty system of marketing. It 
is essential that we should re* 
organise our systems of market¬ 
ing particularly in respect of com* 
mercial crops which are subject 
to wide-ranging variations in 
prices with a view to ensure that 
the benefits of increased agricuJ- 
, tural output are equitably shared 
between the producers and the 
consumers without being ap¬ 
propriated by unscrupulous mid¬ 
dlemen. The devising of such a 
system should be a fruitful field 
for agriculture researdi. 



From the Press 


Vice Chancellors Club 


Prof. V.V. John writing in the 
Statesman under the heading 
*Vice>Chaiice11ors Club’ says : 

rpHE Association of Indian 
Universities, known until re¬ 
cently as the Inter-University 
Board, has completed its half 
century. There is some irony in 
the circumstance that the golden 
jubilee should come at a time 
when the Association has nearly 
reduced itself to the status of 
the club to which Groucho Marx 
wrote that he did not wish to 
belong to a club that accepted 
members like him. The irony 
was aggravated by the effort of 
some Vice-Chancellors on the 
eve of the celebrations Tto form a 
convention of Vicc-Chanccllors, 
a new club for VCs, to deal 
with urgent problems. 

As it happened, the conven¬ 
tion turned out to be a non- 
event. The initiative was taken 
by Dr. Shrimali, fresh from his 
experiences of a midnight attack 
on his residence on the Banaras 
campus by a student rabble. 

N He was joined by the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor from Gaya, who has had 
a longer and more sustained ex¬ 
perience of harassment by stu¬ 
dents. They wanted to focus 
public attention on the threat 
that violence posed to the func¬ 
tioning of universities. At some 
stage in the projected campaign 
they thought it expedient to 
make it a part of the general 
defence of democracy, socialism 


and secularism. Since these were 
familiar slogans in the mouths 
of discredited politicians, the 
convention was immediately sus¬ 
pected of political intent, and 
the reticence of the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors in regard to what was 
discussed at their interview with 
the Prime Minister was not help¬ 
ful in clearing the air. It also 
did not pass unnofla^d fhat less 
than 20 of the 60 odd Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors who came for the jubilee 
celebrations stayed on for the 
convention. 

NOT NEW 

The problems to which Dr. 
Shrimali and bis associates 
sought to draw public attention 
arc not new, nor the suggestion 
to deal with them on a national 
basis. Two and a half years ago. 
Dr R. K. Sin^ of Himachal 
Pradesh University drew the at¬ 
tention of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education to the un¬ 
reality of talking of reform and 
innovation at a time when the 
minimal physical conditions for 
the normal functioning of uni¬ 
versities did not exist. He sug¬ 
gested that, to tackle the issue 
on a national basis, the Prime 
Minister should take the initia¬ 
tive and call the Chief Ministers 
and Vice-Chancellors into con¬ 
ference and deckle on urgent 
steps to create conditions in 
which higher education would be 
possible. Subsequently he also 


addressed a direct appeal to the 
Prime Minister. No conference 
was, however, convened. 

The anarchy in the universities 
today is no worse than it has been 
for the last three years and more. 
The reason, alas, is that 
things have been so bad that 
they cannot get any worse. There 
was. therefore, some curiosity 
as to the special urgency for a 
special confabulation. There was 
also some questioning as to why 
the Vice-Chancellors did not 
consider the Association of Indian 
Universities, which was in session 
in Delhi for three days, an ade¬ 
quate or appropriate forum for 
discussing the problem. 

This provides an insight into 
the present status and function¬ 
ing of the Association. Since it 
is a voluntary association, it can¬ 
not be any more powerful than 
its members, the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lors and their universities want 
it to be. If they wanted it to be 
powerful, the absence of statu¬ 
tory powers would not stand in 
the way. There were times in the 
past when State Governments 
listened to the Inter-University 
Board’s objections to certain as¬ 
pects of university legislation 
and made the desired amend¬ 
ments. Incursions into university 
autonomy were protested against, 
and the Governments thereupon 
desisted. 

Even in the old days the Board 
often passed the buck. In 1945, 
replying to a protest regarding 
alleged governmental interference 
with university autonomy. Sir 
John Sargent, while promising 
action, wrote to the Board : 
*T have sometimes found the 
lUB inclined to postpone consi¬ 
deration of matters which are 
likely to be difficult or contro¬ 
versial.” The instance he proceed- 
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ed to mention was the question 
of lecturers* salaries and their 
security of service. 

INDECISION 

A favourite gambit of the Vice- 
Chancellors, whenever called up¬ 
on to deal with any issue of 
common interest to the univer¬ 
sities, was to refer the matter to 
all the universities for eliciting 
information, a process that took 
so much time that some new 
problem would have supervened 
before the collection of data was 
completed. Or, the Association 
left it to the individual univ'er- 
sities to take ‘^necessary action*'. 
This happened with the use of 
academic gowns at convocations. 
Responding to the clamour for 
a change, or even anticipating 
such clamour, some universities 
began replacing the traditional 
gown with scarves or shawls or 
rosettes and other odd*looking 
badges. The Inter-University 
Board did not try to obtain agree¬ 
ment on a common insignia that 
could be recogniTed as such 
throughout the country; it did 
not even try to get the fancy 
dress abandoned altogether. What 
it arrived at was not so much 
a decision as an indecision, to 
leave the matter to the indivi¬ 
dual universities. 

This, however, was a small 
matter on which a decision or 
the absence of it did not make 
much difference. There have been 
many issues on which the Vice- 
chancellors should have spoken, 
and given a lead to the acade¬ 
mic community and the country, 
and did not. An example is the 
question of language studies and 
the medium of learning at the 
university. Dr Triguna Sen's 
highly competent analysis and 
suggestions at a conference of 
Vice-Chancellors in 1967 were 
not followed up. The reform of 
examinations is another instance. 
The Inter-University Board orga¬ 
nized a seminar on the subject 
in 1971, and produced the most 
valuable report on the subject 
we have to date. But the Vice- 
Chancellors were not moved to 
action until the University Grants 
Commission prodnced its less 
literate formulations and nomi¬ 


nated 12 universities to lead the 
way. 

The most recent instance of the 
failure of die Association of 
Indian Universities is its silence 
on the confusion regarding the 
revision of the salaries of uni¬ 
versity and college teachers. The 
Central Government has not been 
able to obuin the concurrence of 
all State Governments in the 
matter, and, as a consequence 
teachers in many regions have 
threatened to boycott examina¬ 
tion work. One has waited in 
vain to hear the authoritative 
voice of the Vice-Chancellors on 
the subject. On the question of 
violence on the campus too, the 
Association could ^ve spoken 
authoritatively, without the poli¬ 
tical overtones that Dr Shrima1i*& 
move has produced. 

The impotence to which the 
Vice-chancellors have reduced 
their own Association is one of 
the saddest chapters in the his> 
tory of higher location. Seve¬ 
ral factors contributed to this. 
The University Grants Commis¬ 
sion, which is 30 years younger 
than the Association, has, 
through accident and sometimes 
by design, not allowed the Asso¬ 
ciation to play a decisive role in 
the making of policy in regard 
to higher education. There is 
some irony in the fact that in 
1952 the Central Government 
planned to set up a Council of 
University Education, which was 
opposed by the Inter-University 
Board as a potential danger to 
the freedom of universities to 
regulate their own policies and 
programmes. Instead, it suggest¬ 
ed a University Grants Commis¬ 
sion. 

What was hoped for was an 
Indian equivalent to the Univer¬ 
sity Grants Committee in Britain 
which worked in close collabora¬ 
tion with the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors. The pattern, trans¬ 
planted on Indian soil, developed 
unwholesome characteristics. That 
the UGC was called a com¬ 
mission and not a committee must 
have filled it with a special sense 
of its own importance. Almost 
from the beginning, its attention 
was devoted to distributing moniey 


rather than to coordinating and 
determining academic standards, 
whi^ was its ^tutory function. 
As it happened, even on the 
modest scale on which it was pro¬ 
vided with funds to disburse, 
money power proved to be more 
effective than the power of ideas. 

WEAKNESS 

Meanwhile, the Inter-Univer- 
sity Board was too infirm of pur¬ 
pose to step in as the guardian 
of academic values. And even 
when an amendment to the UGC 
Act disqualified Vice-chancellors 
from membership, they did not 
develop enough professional self- 
respect to refuse to serve on a 
subordinate advisory committee, 
where they would have been a 
sort of back-room boys to the 
Commission. The>' could have in¬ 
sisted that the UGC should con¬ 
sult their Association on all 
important matters, but they did 
not. 

Perhaps the worst illustration 
of the straits to which the Vice- 
chancellors have reduced their 
own Association is whai happen¬ 
ed to the Association's plan for 
a centre for research into higher 
education, supported by a net¬ 
work of research units in'ihc uni¬ 
versities. Financial assistance 
was sought from the Govern¬ 
ment, though it was not beyond 
the means of even our indigent 
universities jointly to support 
such a venture. The idea was ac¬ 
cepted “in principle" by the Gov¬ 
ernment and the UGC. which is 
the new, painless way of killing 
good ideas. In the event, the 
ambitious plan for a continuing 
study of our policies and practi¬ 
ces in hi^er education was re¬ 
duced to a miserly grant from 
the Ministry for an examination 
research cell under the auspices 
of the Association. That was in 
1971. There was some hope that 
the idea of a full-fledged research 
centre and a network of research 
units in the universities would 
be revived during the jubilee 
celebrations. It received no atten¬ 
tion except for a passing men¬ 
tion in one of the seminar discus¬ 
sions. The Vice-chancellors were 
busy defending democracy, social¬ 
ism and secul^m. 
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Gandhi Memorial Lecture 

Nag Chaudhuri appeals for 
Common Code of behaviour 


While delivering the Gandhi 
Memorial Lecture at t)ie Raman 
In&titutc, Bangalore, the Vice- 
Chancellor of Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, Dr. B.D. Nag 
Chaudhuri, appealed to the scicn* 
lists in the country for working 
towards a common code of 
behaviour which would enable 
the scientihe community to enter 
into a charge-forcing dialogue 
with society. 

The most remarkable feature 
of Gandhiji^s life was his near¬ 
ness to the Indian ethos, achiev¬ 
ed through deliberate choice and 
considerable personal effort and 
his perception with a terrible 
clarity and anguish of the inher¬ 
ent contradictions and traditional 
folly in our ethos. 

Gandhiji perceived (hat no 
collective and determined social 
action could base itself on the 
acceptance of the validity of 
multiple truths and realised the 
social necessity of a concept of 
an unequivocal simple-minded 
truth based on empirical experi¬ 
ence. It was because of this that 
Gandhiji chose truth» security 
and conformity as targets in his 
change-making carrier. 

Gandhijrs major thrust, the 
reinterpretation of the old ethos 
in terms which were valid for 
himself and for society was a 
greater contribution to Indian 
society, Dr. Chaudhri said, than 
the contri^tion of Indian sci¬ 


ence because he at least delibe¬ 
rately courted certain elements 
of confrontation and conBict 
which led to an attempt at de- 
tlning new social relationships. 

Indian scientists, by and large 
have acquiesced in the accep¬ 
tance of multivalued tniths, pre¬ 
ferring to remain encapsulated in 
Indian society with the result 
that without the confrontation 
with the Social ethos, the scien¬ 
tific community has ^rowii frag¬ 
mented and capable of very little 
co-operative effort. 

After Independence, certain 
advantages did accrue to science. 
Dr. Chaudhury. said but these 
were not gained through the sci¬ 
entist* confrontation and con¬ 
flicts with society. '‘They were 
handed on a platter by Nehru 
who was deeply conscious of sci¬ 
ence as the new method that 
would create new social attitudes 
as well as solve economic pro¬ 
blems,** 

On the other hand, the process 
of encapsulation of science has 
been helped by all the small and 
big privileges that scientists have 
been able to command due to 
Nehru’s enunciations of expecta¬ 
tions from science; Dr. Chaudhri 
said and added “avoiding con¬ 
flicts of ideas may enable us to 
accept small privileges in return 
for abdication of our right to 
assert themselves in the recon¬ 
struction of value systems which 


had been tested and had been 
found to have outlived their 
cial purpose.** 

Indian science, he said, was in 
danger of being engulfed by 
the Indian ethos and the scien¬ 
tists may drift further into 
encapsulation which while it 
might swathe him like at cocoon 
and give him a sense of safety, 
and even belonging, actually ren¬ 
ders him more isolated, fragment¬ 
ed and ineffective. 

The other dangers, no less seri¬ 
ous, were the pursuit of unreal 
goals, finding solace in the inter¬ 
national community and uncon¬ 
cern with the real life problems 
of the community in which scien¬ 
tists live without concurrent hope¬ 
ful evidence of growing counter¬ 
vailing forces of common purpose 
and direction. 

Change, he said, could only 
come through confrontation and 
conflict between the social ethos 
and the forces of science, empiri¬ 
cism and rationality and the reso¬ 
lution of the conflict through 
analysis and rejection of certain 
old values which slow down or 
negate changes and analysis and 
assimilation of new ideas and 
values. 

Conflicts between the Indian 
ethos and the culture of science 
should not be avoided, but faced 
and sharpened. “Unless these 
conflicts are faced with fervour 
and collective persistence, we lose 
our social reason to exist/* Dr. 
Nag Chaudhri told the scientists. 

The scientific community's con¬ 
tributions to the value of non¬ 
conformity and to the encourage¬ 
ment of adventure of the mind 
and body can be significant in a 
scoiety strongly conditioned to 
conformity. Dr. Chaudhuri said 
and added that what is needed as 
a preliminary step is public dis¬ 
cussion by scientists of the ele¬ 
ments of the scientists* ethic and 
attempts at formulation of guid¬ 
ing principles which the scientific 
community can accept and the 
society at large finds credible. 

Dr. Chaudhur/s concluding 
words to the Indian scientific 
community were: “perhaps our 
community needs sorely today, 
some of Gandliiji's spirit of con¬ 
frontation and conflict on behalf 
of our basic ideology.** 
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Impact of green 
revolution 

M R. S. P. BAGLA, Finance 
Secretary Punjab, called upon 
the faculty of Punjab Agricul- 
tural University to study the 
impact of the green revolution 
on the sociological behaviour 
of the rural people. He said the 
time was also ripe to go into the 
problems of rural labour and the 
distribution of wealth amidst the 
land owners, farmers and labour¬ 
ers. 

Speaking at the convocation- 
cum-prize distribution function 
of College of Basic Sciences & 
Humanities. Mr Bagla regretted 
that the distribution of wealth 
within the rural community as a 
result of the new agriculture was 
uneven. Despite the progress 
made by the State there wa> 
enough evidence to show that 40 
per cent of the rural population 
still lived below the poverty line. 
He said there was a need to study 
what returns were being ploughed 
back into the government kitty 
once the money was spent to pay 
for the infra structure of agri¬ 
culture, like building a road to a 
village, supplying electricit)', 
opening a dispensary' or a school. 
He said once the farmer's mind 
and health were improved his 
efficiency to produce more would 
increase resulting in better har¬ 
vest. Even the agricultural gra¬ 
duates helped in reducing the cost 
of cultivation because they have 
the knowledge of the inputs which 
are to be applied in agriculture. 
Referring to the indiscipline 
amongst the students, Mr Bagla 
said, it arose out of the current 
economic situation. Change in 
morality, family pattern, human 
bondage and in attitude that has 
taken over the last decade, has 
also to be taken note of. 

Dr. M. S. Randbawa, Vice- 
Chancellor said the government 
has two challenges to face namely 
inflation and agricultural deve¬ 
lopment. It had to see that one 
did not have an adverse effect 


on the other. There had to be a 
consistent endeavour to cut down 
the cost of cultivation because 
both the city and village people 
would be hard put if the cost of 
food went up. 

Dean of the College, Dr. A.S. 
Kahion. presented the progress 
of the college and highlighted tiie 
research achievements of the dif¬ 
ferent departments. 

Unemployment 
rate high 

UNEMPLOYMENT was al¬ 
ready rising in several parts of 
the world toward the end of 

1973, and in 1974 it increased in 
more than 30 countries—sharply 
at times, particularly in some of 
the industrialised areas. 

Unemployment remained parti¬ 
cularly high among young people. 
In Malaysia, two job-hunters out 
of every three were below the age 
of 25. tn Canada in Octol^r 

1974, half the unemployed were 
aged between 14 and 24. 

In the United States, the rate 
of unemployment among workers 
aged from 16 to 19 exewd 17 per 
cent in November and December 
1974—three times the rate for the 
over-twenties. 

In several industrialised coun¬ 
tries including Australia, France 
and Sweden, the number of un¬ 
employed women equalled or 


VICE-PRESIDENT of India and 
Chancellor of the Panjab Uni¬ 
versity, Mr. B. D. Jatti, said that 
intellectuals must build bridges of 
understanding between different 
languages, faiths and beliefs as 
most of the misunderstandings 
were the result of ignorance and 
isolation. The intellectuals had a 
special responsibility to see that 
linguistic parochialism and in¬ 
tolerance of any kind did not 
spread, it was the national policy 
to build up a homogeneous so¬ 
ciety of different languages. 


ev^ exceeded the number of un¬ 
employed men. 

The biggest increases in un¬ 
employment were recorded in 
Cyprus and Denmark where the 
number of jobless rose more 
than four times. 

In Australia, Chile and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 
the number of people out of work 
practically doubled. 

France, Greece. Israel and the 
United States had a rise of more 
than 40 per cent over the latest 
12 months for which figures are 
available. There were noticeable 
increases in Belgium, Ghana, 
India, Ireland, Japan, Malta, the 
Netherlands, Ni^ria, Pakistan, 
Puerto Rico, Spain, the United 
Kingdom and Yugoslavia. 

Some of the industrialised 
countries had rates of unemploy¬ 
ment that had not been since the 
1940s. In France, the number of 
unsaiisfled applications for work 
in September 1974 exceeded 
500.000 for the first time since 
February 1941. They went on to 
reach a’ record level of 700.000 
in November. Australia also 
reached in November the highest 
level of unemployment since the 
Second World War. 

In the United States in the 12 
months to December 1974, the 
number of unemployed persons 
rose by more than 2 million to 
reach a total above 6,100,000— 
again the highest figure since 
1941. 


religions and beliefs on the basis 
of mutual respect and tolerance. 
The problem of national inte¬ 
gration was one that fell withitt 
the purview of the intellectuals in 
a very special way, he added. 

He said that the intellectuals 
could not afford to be silent 
spectators when the country was 
passing through difficult times. 
Academics could not live in iso¬ 
lation as the concept of the 
objectives of universities had 
chan^. He pleaded that uni¬ 
versities should function as an 


Chancellor inaugurates 
Bhai Vir Singh Chair 
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instnsinMt ef social and economic 
c^nge. They had the responsi¬ 
bility to equip the coming gene¬ 
rations to discharge their duties 
to the country and the world. 
Continuing, he said the univer¬ 
sities should also take up the 
added responsibilities, particu¬ 
larly in developing nations, to 
study and analyse current na¬ 
tional problems in the social and 
economic fields with a view to 
providing invaluable information 
to the administrators for devising 
remedial measures. 

Mr. Jatti paid glowing tributes 
to the pioneering work done by 
Bhai Vir Singh in raising the 
status of Punjabi language and 
literature. In fact the mystic 
poet had blazed a new trail, 
in Punjabi writing as Punjabi was 
not accepted as a vehicle of 
literary and rchned ideas before 
the emergence of Bhai Vir Singh. 
His missionary zeal in promoting 
Punjabi as a literary language 
bore ample Fruit and today we see 
Punjabi enthroned in its rightful 
place, he added. 

The Chancellor hoped that the 
Department of Bhai Vir Singh 
Studies would not only become 
the centre of intensive study in 
the philosophy of Bhai Vir Singh, 
but will also be a focal point in 
the study of modern languages 
and literature. He expressed the 
view that it would be beneficial 
to Indian literature if Bhai Vir 
Singh’s works were translated 
into other regional languages, 
which could promote emotional 
integration in the country. By 
creating this Chair, the Univer¬ 
sity had added a new dimension 
to its academic life and provided 
a new start to the research and 
study of modern literature, he 
concluded. 

Earlier, Mr. Jatti also released 
Bkai Vir Sin^h Sanderbh Kosh (a 
bibliography of books and arti¬ 
cles on Bhair Vir Singh). This 
multi-lingual reference book, 
which has been prepared by the 
Department comprises about 
seven hundred entries in Punjabi, 
English, Hindi and Urdu. An 
exhibition of books and some 
personal relics of Bhai Vir'Singh 
was also arranged on the occa¬ 
sion. 

Professor Ram Chand Paul, 


Vioe-Gfaancellor, m his welcome 
address, said universities owed 
their sustenance to the com¬ 
munity and in fact there was 
an intimate inter-dependence 
between the two. With the estab¬ 
lishment of the Bhai Vir Singh 
Chair another ihilestone had l^n 
covered and the Panjab Univer¬ 
sity had been striving its utmost 
to do its best to meet the aspi¬ 
rations of the community, he 
added. 

He said that Bhai Vir Singh's 
name was a legend in northern 
India. He prov^ even oskeptics 
that Punjabi could be as good a 
language as any other for the 
expression of fine ideas, thoughts 
and sentiments. He described 
Bhai Vir Singhjasa prolific writer, 
a journalist, a novelist, a noted 
prose critic, a dramatist and above 
all a poet. Bhai Vir Singh had 
left a rich legacy of lyrical and 
mystical poetry and ornate prose, 
he added. 

He announced that the Depart¬ 
ment of Bhai Vir Singh Studies in 
Modern Literature would insti¬ 
tute research fellowships in sou¬ 
thern Jan^rua^es. like Kannada. 
Tamil, Tclugu and Malayalam. 
if the Punjab Government gave 
necessary gram. 

Workshop on 
Home Science 

INAUGURATING the three- 
day workshop on curriculum for 
Home Science in agricultural 
universities. Dr M. S. Randhawa. 
Vice-Chancellor, Punjab Agricul-, 
tural University suggested that the 
subject of Home Science should be 
introduced in all the girls' schools 
throughout the country. For 
harmony in the home in modem 
times, it was necessary for the 
housewife to be educated. With 
the change that has taken place 
as a result of the green revolu¬ 
tion, there is a need to improve 
the personality of village women, 
who have been neglect^ so far. 
Since women are the nucleus of a 
family, their education and know¬ 
ledge of home management con¬ 
cept need to be strengthened. 

The workshop has been spon¬ 
sored by the scientific panel on 
home science constituted by 


Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research, New Delhi. It is being 
hosted by the College of Home 
Science and about 20 delegates 
representing heads of the home 
science institutions in the country 
and other experts are partici¬ 
pating. 

D r ( Mrs) D. Dculkar, Chair¬ 
man of the Scientific Panel of 
the ICAR, outlined the objectives 
of the workshop. She said it is a 
matter of pride that the agricul¬ 
tural universities have come to re¬ 
cognize the importance of home 
science. She further said, “the felt 
needs have prompted us to give a 
serious thought of starting short 
courses for rural youth, both 
men and women and function¬ 
aries". 


Classified Advertisements 


(CM/inueJ from ptigg 27) 

(li^ Five posts (Temporary) — Three in 
Phann-ticeiitics. One in Pharmacognosy 
& one in Ptu^rm. Chemistry. 

ll. Two posts of Instructors*. (Salary 
scale Rs. 200>15>290> (Temporary, likely 
to be made permanent). 

QU.iHFlCATfONS: 

(b) Atkast a second class Master's 
degree of an Indian University or equiva¬ 
lent qualification of a foreign University 
in the subject conceriied. 

(b) Knowledge of Hindi will be de¬ 
sirable. 

2. (a) Permanent posts carry D.A., 
Additional D..\.. P.F. & Medical Allo¬ 
wance benefits according to Uniwrsity 
rules in addition to pay-scales. 

(b) Temporary posts carry D.A., 
& Medical Allowance in addition to pay- 
scales. 

.1. Candidates airea^' in service 
should send their applications through 
proper channel. An advap.ee copy, 
however, may be sent. The application 
should carry a testimonial with regard to 
the work and conduct of the car.didate 
from the Head of the Institution he is 
serving or has last served. 

4. Candidates selected for an inter¬ 
view will have to come to Sagar at their 
own expense and biing with them their 
original research papers, de^-ee etc. 

5. The period of probation shall be 
two years from the date of substantive 
appointment to {wnnanent posts. This 
period of probation may, however, be 
extended by such further period as the 
Executive Council may deem fit, but the 
total period of prol^tion shall in no 
case exce^ three years. Service during 
temporary appointment & durii^ the 
probationary period may be temunased 
without notice and without assigning 
any reason. 

6. The age of retirement is 60 years. 

R.N. Diuwan, 

Actg. Re^trar, 

University of Saugar. 
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Indian School of Mines, 


Ohanbad-826004 


Applications invited for admission to the two-year Industry-Oriented 
M, Tech Degree programme in Mining Engineering, in prescribed form obtainable 
from the Registrar. Indian School of Mines. Dhanbad-8260(W, on sending a 
self-addressed envelope affixed with stamps of the value of Rs. 1.65. Applications 
with marksheeis relating to the final as well as the penultimate year examination 
of the first degree in Mining Engineering and documentary evidence of 
practical experience (where required), should be submitted to the Registrar by 
hand or by Registered Post/A.D. on or before June 14, 1975. The programme 
is expected to commence on July 14, 975. Applications of sponsored candi¬ 
dates would come through their employers. Specializations offered: Mine 
Planning and Design/Rock Mechanics/Mine Environmeni/Opcn-pit Siubiliiy 
Design of Blasts/Sands towing Plants^ Mine Safety Engineering. EHgibiiity; 
First class degree or equivalent in Mining Engineering. Holders of Degree 
or equivalent in Second class may be admitted provided they show evidence of 
special ability for research or have atleast three years field experience after 
graduation. Candidates sponsored by employing organisations preferred. 
Sponsorship means retention of lien on post and grant of a suitable allowance. 
Programme Stmetare: One year to be spent at the School for institutional 
instruction, and one year in the industry on an approved project. Sonne of the 
uosponsored candidates may be eligible for a Junior Fellowship of Rs. 500/- 
p.m. tenable for 24 months. 

Admissions will be made on merit on the basis of a qualifying test and 
taking into consideration aptitude and ability. For further details contact 
Head of the Department of Mining. Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad-826004. 


81 l(l)/75. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PUN.IABRAO KRISHI VlDYAPECnf, 
P.O. KRISHINAGAR, AKOLA. 

(MAHARASHTRA) 
AdvcrtlMiMiit No. BCA/0174 (I) 

Applications in the prescribed fornis 
are invited on or berore 31-5'I975. for 
the following posts in the pay scale 
of Rs. 3OO-2(MhO-EB-2O-50O-25*6S0> 
EB-30>830/- in the Gram Sevak Training 
Centres under the University. 

I. Lecturer in Agriculture 
in the discipline of Hor¬ 


ticulture 2 Posts 

«, Lecturer in Agriculture 
(Plant Protection) 2 posts 

f. Lecturer in Aninuil Hu.s- 
bandiy ) Posts* 

4. Lecturer in Cooperation 2 l*osis 

5. Chief Instructress (Home 

Science Wing) I Post 

6. Chief Instructor (Work¬ 
shop Wing) i Post 

A.VD 

7. Assistant InstriKtrcss 
(Home Science Wirg> in 
the Scale of Rs. 200-10- 

2‘>0-l 5-350 3 Posts 


2. QUALinCATIONS 

(1) Lecturer in Agriculture in the disci- 
pliiw of Horticulture 

(o) Bachelor’s degree in Agriculture 
of this Uniwrstly or a degree of any 
other Uniwrsity'lnsiitutc recognised a's 
such by this IJnivcrMiv as cguivalcrt 
(hereto with atleast 45fq nvrks in the 
aggregate, or with the Course Credit 
and Internal Evaluation System of 
Education (Semester or Trimester). 

A\D 

(jh) Master's degree in Agriculture 
(in Horticulture) of this University or 
degree of any other Universiw.Instil 
tutc recognised as such by this Univers 
siiy as equivalent thereto with papers 
only or with papers and Resea^'h and 
with atleast 4S”a marks in the aggre.. 
gate or with Research only or with ih<i 
Course Credit and lntcrna.1 EvaluHliof\ 
System of Education (Semester or 
Trimester). 

(D) Lecturer in Agriculture CPlan( 
Protection) 

(a) Bachelor’s degree in Agricidiure 
of this University or a degree of any 
other University/lpstitute recognised as 
such by this University as equivalent 
thereto with atleast 45% marks in the 
aggregate, or with the Course Credit 
and Internal Evaluation Sysicm of 
Education (Semester or Trimester), 
AND 

(h) Master’s d^rec in Agriculture (in 
Entomologj' or in Want Patholog}) of 
this University or a d^^rcc of any other 
University/institutc recogn.ised as 
such by this University as ^uivalcnt 
thereto with papers only or with papers 
and Researen and with atleast 45% 
marks in the aggregate or with Re¬ 


search only or vrith the Course Credit 
and Internal Evaluation System of 
Education (Semester ot Trimester). 

(III) Lecturer in Animal Husbandry 

(/) (a) Bachelor’s d^iee in Vclcrinaiy 
Science and Animal Hushardr>' of this 
University or a degree of any other 
University/institute recognised as such 
by this University as equivalent thereto 
with atleast 45% mariis in the aggre¬ 
gate or with the Cotu'se Credit and 
Internal Evaluation System of Edu¬ 
cation (Semester or Trimester), 

AND 

(h) Experience for a period of 3 
jears in Field or teaching. 

OR 

(ji) Master’s degree in Veterinary 
Scterce (in Surgccy-Medicine group or 
in Ph>*sioloRy Anatomy group or Live 
stock Production.) of this University 
ot a degree of any other University/ 
Institute recognised as such by (liis 
University as equivalent thereto with 
ps-pers only or with [Ktpers and research 
and with atleast 45?,; marks in the 
aggregate or with Research only or 
ttVih the Course Cretin .**t*d Inien’aJ 
Evaluation System of Educa.tion (Se¬ 
mester oc Trimester). 

(IV) l.ecturer in Cooperation :— 

(/) (a) Bachelors’ degree in Agri¬ 
culture of (his University or a degree 
of ?.ny other Un.h*erdiv ln.sii!u(e recog¬ 
nised as such by this University ?.s 
cqutvaleri thereto with ailea.st 45% 
marks in the aggregate or with the 
course Credit and Intcmal Evaluation 
System of Education (Semester or 
iVimcstcr), 

ASD 

(fii) Master’s degree in Agriculture 
(in AcricuUurai Economics) of this 
University or a d^rec of any other 
Unlversity/lnsliiu'.c reco^ised as such 
by this Univccsity as t^uivalert thereto 
w'ith papers onJy oc with papers and 
Research and with atleast 45% marks 
in the (<ggrcga(e, or with Research only 
or with the Course Cred't and Internal 
Ev.'iluation System of Education (Se¬ 
mester or Trimester). 

OR 

(ii) Master’s degw in Arts in Econo- 
micf of :tf>v Vofyeniiy »/}h si}eas} 
45% marks'in a^^tc with Post- 
Graduate diploma in Cooperation, of 
any Uncversiiy or Institute. 

) Chief Instructress (Home Science 
ioc) 

(d) Bachelor’s degree in Home 
Science of any Univcrsity/Insiitutc re¬ 
cognised as such by this Unj\-ersiiy. 

AND 

{b) Master's degree in Home Science 
of any University /Institute recognised 
as such by this Univmiiy. 

(VI) Chief Instructor (Work Shop Wing): 

a) (a) Bachelor’s d-’grcc In Agricul¬ 
ture of this University or a degree of 
any other University/institutc recog¬ 
nised as such by this Uriversity as equi¬ 
valent thereto with atleast 45% marks 


in. aggrega.te or with the Course 
Credit and Internal Evaluation System 
of Education (Semester or Trimester), 

AND 

(b) Master’s degree in Agriculture 
(Agricultural Engireering) of this 
University or a degree or diploma of 
any other University/Institute cecog- 
ni^ as such by this University as 
equivalent thereto with papers only or 
with papers and Research and with 
atleast 45% marks in the aggregate or 
with Research only or with the Course 
Credit and Internal Evaluation system 
of E4i3caik>K fScowsier or Trimester). 

OR 

(ii) (c) Bachelor's degree in Agricul¬ 
ture of this University or a degree of 
any other University/Insiitute recog¬ 
nised as such by this University as 
cqiuvalcnt thereto with atleast 45% 
marks in the aggregate or with the 
Course Credit and Internal Evaluation 
System of Education (Semester or 
Trimester). 

AND 

(6) B?.cheIor*.s degree in, Agricultural 
Engjnccring of this University or of any 
University,'institute recognised as such 
by this Univcr.<;ity as equivalent thereto 
with atleast 45% m?.rks in (he aggregate 
or with the Course Credit and Internal 
Evaluation System of Education (Se¬ 
mester or Trimester). 

(///) Bachelor’s degree in Engineering 
fin. Mechanical or Electrica.)) of any 
University or Institute with atleast 
45% marks in. the aggregate or with the 
Course Credit and Internal Evaluation 
System of Education (Semester or Tri- 
mcsien. 

(VH) Assistant Instructress (Home 
Science Wing) 

Bachelor’s degree in Home Science 
of any Unb'ersity/Institute recognised 
as such by this Uriversity. 

3. AGE 

Not more than 30 years as on 31-5-75 
relaxation in age allowed to the emp- 
loj-ccs of this University or any other 
Uniwrsity. in India, Central and State 
Govt., Srhedulcd Castes,Tribes and 
Other Backward C'lasses to the extent 
/aew^/swWe uDdej- JJwJi.'. 

4. Prescribed application, forms and 
instructions are obtainable on request 
from As.ststant Registrar (Establish¬ 
ment) of this University on pa>*mer.t of 
Rs. 2!- .'*.s application form fee. Appli¬ 
cations complete in all respects must 
reach the Registrar. Purjabrao Kjtshi 
Vidyapeetb, Krishinjigar, Akola, 
Maharashtra, together with an .appli¬ 
cation Registration, fee of Rs. &/- (Eight 
only) non-rcfundable not later than 
31-5-1975., I^ymen.t of fees must be 
made through Crossed Indian Postai 
Orders payable io the Con^troller, 
Punjabra-:t Krishi Vidynpeeth. Akola, 
Maharashtra. Request for Forms must 
specify advcrtise-mci'.t No. Name of the 
post and Item No. and should accom¬ 
pany a self accessed un.s{amped er.ve- 
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lope for each post, atleast of the size 
of 2) X10 cms, including thereon the 
post(s) for whi^ For^s) is/aie ieqiur> 
ed. separate application with separate 
fte is rcQurred for each post. 

5. Candidates already in the service 
of Oentral/'State Government or any 
orginlzatioQ and those in the service 
of this University should necessarilv 
apply through prt^ channel. An 
advance copy should reach the 
trar on or before the aforesaid pres* 
cribed date. 

If considered necessary the Uni> 
versify the candi^tes sh^ Imve to 
appear fw pers<Mial interview in this 
Univecsify*s office at Akola at the 
candidates own cost. 

Knshiffegar, 

Akola S.P. Kokate 

Dated 17th April, ^975 REGISTRAK 


PUTUABRAOKRISHI VTOYAPtETH, 
P.O. HRISHINAGAR. AKOtA. 
(MAHAR.4SHTIt4.) 

Advertisement No. BCA''0d75(ll 

Appltcations in the prescribed forms 
are invited on or before the 31$t Afay, 
1975 for the fonowing temporary posts 
in the Operational Research Projects 
Wardha/Amravati in the pay scale 
mentioned against those posts under 
the University. 

Sabiect matter specialist ia 

t. Entomology 
2. Animal Hus' 
butdry 

1. Horticulture 

4. Social Science Rs. 40(Mo-8CO- 

5. Animal Science 50-930/- 

6. Plant {detection 

7 Junior Statistician j 

8. Animal Health & | 

M^iene f 

Senior Technical Assistaat io 

9. Agronomy I 

10. Plant Pathology ] Rs. 325-15-575 

11. Animal Huaban- i 
dry Sl Dairying. 

12. Agriculture Rs. Ii5-4-l35.5-l60- 

Assistant EB-5-185-6-203- 

EB-6-2i 5-7-250/- 

2. qualifications 

([1 For the posts at serial Nos. i to 4 
above. 

(d) Bachclor*s degree in Agriculture of 
this University or a degree of any other 
Universify/lnstitute recognised as 
such by this UniversiW as equivalent 
thereto with atleast 45% marks in the 
aggregate or with the Course-Credit 
and Internal Evaluation System of 
Education (Semester or Trimester). 

AND 

(b) Master's degree in Agricuhuie (in 
the subject concerend) of this Univer¬ 
sity or a degree of any other Univer- 
sity/Institute recognised as such by this 
University as equivalent thereto with 
papers only or with papers and re- 
seacdi and with atleast 45% mai-ks in 
the aggregate or with research cnly or 
with the course Credit and ^Internal 
Equation ^tem of Education (Se¬ 
mester or Trimester). 


(U) For the post at serial No. 5 
above 

(a Bachelor's d'Sgree in Agriculture 
of this University or a d'^ree of any other 
Univenuty/lRstiiule recognised as such 
by this University as equivalent thereto 
with atleast 45^^^ marks in the aoregate 
or with the Course Oedit and Tntenuil 
Evaluation System of Education 
mester or Trimest^. 

AND 

(ff) Master's degree in Agriculture (in 
Arumal Hu'iban^' and Dairying) of 
this University or a degree of any 
other University/lnstituie rtec^nised 
as such by this University as equivalert 
thereto with papers only or with papers 
and research ard with atleast 45% 
marks in the aggregate or with research 
only or with the Course (Credit and 
Internal Evaluation System of Edu¬ 
cation (Semester or Trimester). 

(HI) For the post at serial No. 6 
above 

(a) Bachelor's degree in Agriculture 
of this Vnivenity or a degree of ary 
other Upivef»ty/lnstitute recognised 
as such by this Univer^ty as equivalent 
thereto with ntlcnst 45% marks in the 
aggregate or with the Course Credit 
and Interral Evaluation System of 
Education (SenKstcr or Trinicstcr). 

AND 

(/») Master's degree in Agricult lire 
(in Plant Pathology) of this University 
or a degree of any other Upiversitj// 
Institute recognis^ as such by this 
University as equivalent thereto with 
papers only or with papers and research 
and with atleast AS% marks in the 
aggregate or with research only or 
with the Course Credit and Internal 
Evaluation System of Education (Se¬ 
mester or Trmiester). 

(IV) For the post at serial No. 7 
above 

(a) Bachelor's degree in Science of 
an.y Universitv or in Agriculture or in 
Veterinary* Science of this University or 
a degnx of any other University^Tnstituie 
recognised as such by this University 
as eqiuvalent thereto with atleast 45*0 
marks in the ascregate or with (he 
Cour-se Credil and Internal Evaluation 
System of Education (Semester or 
Trimester). 

AND 

(b) Master's degree m Science with 
Statistics of any University/Institute 
with papen only or with p^rs and 
research and with alleast 45 % marks in 
the aggregate or with research only 
or with the CcHirse Credh and Internal 
Evaluation System of Education (Se- 
m'Sicr or Trimester), 

(V> For the post at seria) No. 8 

above:— 

(a) Bachelor's degree in Veterinary 
Science of (his Unit^iiy or a degree of 
any other University/Institute recognised 
as such bv this Universitv as equivalcr.t 
thereto with at least 45% marte in 
aggrqpite or with the Course Credit 
ard Iniemai Evaluation System of 
E^bcation. (^m^ter or Trimester). 


AND 

(6) Master's d^rce in Veterinary 
Science (in Medicine) of this University 
or a degree of any other University/ 
Institute recognis^ as such by this 
University as equivalent thereto with 
papers only or with papers and re^ 
search only with atleast 45% marks in 
the ttgr^te or with research only 
or with the Course Credit and fn.temal 
Evalmtion System of Education (Se¬ 
mester or Trimester). 

(VI) For the post at serial No. 9 
above- 

(a) Bachelor's degree in Agriculture 
of this University or a degree of »y 
other Voiversity/lnstitute cecc^hi^ 
as such by (his Univcrsiiy as equivalent 
thereto with atleast 45% marks in the 
aggr^te or with the Course Credit 
and Internal Evaluation System of Edu¬ 
cation (Semester or Trimester). 

AND 

(h) Master's degree in Agriculture 
(in .Agronomy) of this Unh-ersity or a 
degree of any other UnisersitV/lnsij. 
tute rccognt^ at such by this Univer¬ 
sity ati equivalent (hereto with papers 
onK or with papers and rcsearh and 
with atleast 4.5/o marks in. the agcrc- 
gate or with rts*i;‘rch only or \iiih 
the Course Cred't and Internal Evalui.*. 
iiv>n Sv'Stcni of Ed'Kaiion (.SemesKT or 
Tiimesten. 

(Vli) For the post at serial No. to 
alxivc 

(a) Bachelor's degree in Agriculture 
of this University or a degree of any 
other UnivcrMiy/lnsiiiuie recognised 
as such by this University as equivalent 
thereto with atleast 45% murks in the 
aggregate or with the Course Credit 
and Internal Evaluation System of 
Education (Semester or Trimester). 

AND 

(h) Master's degree in A^kuliurc (in 
Plant Pathology) of (his Univcr^iy or a 
degree of any other Umversiiy/lnsiitutc 
recognised such by this University 
as equhnlent thereto with papers only 
or with papers and ravearch and with 
aikast 45% marks in the ag^egatc or 
with research only or with the Course 
Credit and Internal Evaluation System 
of Education (Semester or Trimester), 

(VUl) I'or the post at serial No. 1! 
ab^ 

(«> Bachelor's d^^ree in Agricutiure 
of this University or a d^ree of any 
other University/Institute recognised 
as such by this Univeruty as equivalent 
thereto with atleast 45 marks in the 
aggregate or with the Course Credit 
and Internal Evaluation System of 
Ed'ication. (Semester or Trimester).. 

AND 

(b) Master's degree in Apiculture 
(in Animal Husbandry and Deifying) 
of this University or a degree of any 
other University/Institute recognised as 
such by this Univeisity as equivaiott 
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ihistto with pspen only or ^th paims 
itnd ui4 tttoui 

(DBihs in thn scptgnte or with le^ 
icuch only ot with the Courte Credit 
and imemal Evaiuaiion System of 
Bduoiiion (Senwater or Trimester). 

OX) ('or the post at serial No, 12 
ab^ 

Bachelor's degree in Agricultore of 
this University or a degree of any other 
UtUversily/IiiKtitute recognised as such 
by this University as eqwvatent thereto 
wHh atlci^ 40% marks tn the eopr^te 
or with the Course Credit and mtmal 
Evaluation System of Education (Se* 
mesier or Trimeslcr). 

3. Appointments to all the posts at 
serial Nos. 1 to 12 (V^th inclusiwe) 
^wve shall be made by nomination 
(9 selection on a tenure and contract 
basis till 3l')*79 or till the expiry of (he 
project/Scheme whichever is earlier. 

4. ace 

Not more than 30 years at on 3 l-S-73. 
Relaxation in age is allowed to the 
ciTQ}loye«s or this or any other Univer' 
sity in India and of Central and State 
Oowmmeni, Scheduled Castes’Tritws 
and other Backward classes to the 
extent permissible under rules. 

5. AppUcalion forms can be obtained 
from the Assistant Registrar ^Establish' 
ment) Punjabrao Krisht Vtdvapeeih. 
P.O. Krishinagar, District: Mola, 
Maharashtra, on payment of.sA amount 
of Rs. two <.R.s, 2'. I as an application 
form fee for c«ich form be made scpa« 
ratcly. Requests for a fornvforms for 
catch post be. made sepanttely and 
should be accompanied by a self addrcs> 
sed envelope of the siic of atkast li 
ems X 10 ems bearing postage stamps 
worth 4<i paise. Applications in the 
prescribed fornu complete in all res¬ 
pects together with an amount of Rupees 
Eight (Rs. g/-} as registration fee for 
each post separately should reach the 
Keipstrar. Puniabraa Krishi Vidyapeeih, 
P.O. KLfisluna®ir. District., Akola,'Ma(u- 
rashira. on or before the Bl-S-l^TS. Pay¬ 
ment of all fees must nocesaaniy be made 
throui^ CrwMd lalian Poetal Orders 
piyuUe to Ihe Congdrollcr. Ptagabno 
KrW VMyageeth. P.O. RrishiMgtf. 
lMakrkl« Akofo (Mahamshln). Incom- 
pfete applications and (hose received 
after the prescribed dbte shall not be 
considered and no correspondence 
thereon will be entertained. 

6. Candidates already in service of 
Ceniralysiate Goveciunen.t or any 
Organisation and those in the service 
of this University should necessarily 
apply throu^ proper channel. An 
advance copy should each the Regis¬ 
trar, on or before the afores^ pres¬ 
cribed dale. 

7. If coluideted necessary by the 
Univcisiiy ihe omdidatc stall have to 
appeal lot personal interview in this 
UniveRity's office at Akola at the 
candidate’s own cost. 

KriaUnagar, S.R. Koliate 

Akola. RBGISTIIAR 

D(^: 9th AfVil, 1975 


SOUTH GUJAftAT 
UNIVERSnV 

APPLICATIONS aft invited 
for the posts of (1) Reader in 
Statistics (2) Lectutcr in Applied 
Statistics (Econometrics) (3) Case 
Analyst in die ^le of (1) Rs. 
700-50-1250 and (2) (3) Rs. 400- 
40-800-50-950 respcciively with 
usual allowances. 

MiniiiiiuB QulKlcatioiis 

The rainimtim qualifications for 
the posts are as under: 

(0 Reader in Statistics:^At 
lea.st Second Class Meters’ Deg¬ 
ree or a Ph.D. Degree in ihc sub¬ 
ject AND Three years experience 
of teaching Post Graduate Classes 
and some indepeodent published 
research work or some published 
work of merit. 

(2) tecAirer ia Applied Statis¬ 
tics (Ecowometries): 

(a) Second Class Master's Deg¬ 
ree in Economics with specialisa¬ 
tion in Econometrics. 

Affti 

Five years teaching experience 
in the Degree Classes or two years 
taeching experience in the Post 
Graduate Degree Classes or some 
published research or .some pub¬ 
lished work of merit. 

Or 

(b) Ph.D. Degree in the subject. 

0) Case Analyst: (i) M.B.A. 

Degree of any Indian or Foreign 
Univenicy in atleast Second Class 
or equivalent grade. 

Dr 

(ii) A high grade point Post- 
Graduate Diploma in Business 
Administration of the Indian Ins¬ 
titute of Management Ahm^a- 
bad oc the (tidian Institute of 
Management. Calcutta. 

Or 

(iii) Atleast Second Class Mas- 
sters' Degree in any of the subjects 
usually taught in Post Graduate 
Programmes ia Business and fn- 
dustrial Management AND Orien¬ 
tation in the overall field of 
Management received in pro¬ 
grammes like the Graduation Pro¬ 
gramme (iCAME) of Stanford 
Uoiversity or the International 
teachers ^gramoie of the Har¬ 
vard University or some other 
similar ^ognmz&e. 


Preference will be given to 0116 
who has a good background of 
Economics and also has taken bis 
M.B.A. or some other equivalent 
decree with specialisation in Mar¬ 
keting Maq^gement. Possession 
of some business experience, con¬ 
sultancy experience, or experience 
of case writing or research project 
writing or research project 
will be considered as an additio¬ 
nal qualification. 

General 

Candidates not |>ossessing know¬ 
ledge of Gujarati, if appointed, 
will be requited to acquire work¬ 
ing knowledge of Gujarati within 
the period of probation, which 
shall be of two years. Elected 
candidates will be required to join 
at short notice. 

Eight copies of the application 
should be submitted on the 
prescribed form, which can be 
had from the undersigned on 
payment of Re. 1/- in cash or by 
Postal Order with a self addressed 
envelope of 23 cm xl3 cm si 2 e, 
duly stamped with 0.50 Paise. 
The last date for receipt of the 
application is 7-6-197S. 

Surat. C.A. Desai 

Date 2-5-1975 REGISTRAR 


university of &u;gar 

Advertiscmeal No. R. 1./7S 

Applications on the prescribed form 
obiunable from ihe undersigned ac¬ 
companied by a self-addressed stamp¬ 
ed envelope and a postal order of Rs. 
5/- for each post are invited for the 
following teaching posts in the Depart¬ 
ment of Pharmaceutical Sciences as to 
reach the undersigned by 3jM 
1975. 

L SevtB Posts of Aistt. ProTcttira 
(Salary scale Rs. 4O0-4O-a0O-5O-»SO). 

<2UALIPfCATn>NS: 

(a) A first or second class Master's 
dearee oTnn Indian Unhersity or equi- 
vatent qualification of a foreign Univer¬ 
sity in the subject concerned. 

(b) A research decree in the subject or 
esqjerience of teaemng degree ay.dior 
post-graduate classes will be a desirable 
qualification, 

(cl Knowledsc of Hindi will be de¬ 
sirable. 

SPEC[ALIZ.4nO.V: 

(i) Two posts (ftrmaner.t) — OT.e in 
Pfiamiaceutks A the other in anyl^ch 
of Riarm. Sciences with tcari^ ex¬ 
perience in Fharm. Engg. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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^ THESES OF THE MONTH 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
^fallNiiiafks * 

. {• A^wal» Suresh Chandra. Mathematical program¬ 
ming in int^ers. Meerut University. 

2. Bhatia, Devinder Kaur. Investi^tions in maihe- 
matical prognumning. University of Delhi. 

3. Bhusnoormath, Subhas Sangayya. Exceptional values 
of meromorphic functions. Kamatak Univer»ty. 

4. Gupta. Ved Prakash. A study of subharmonic and 
int^cal functions. Meerut University. 

5. Harish Chandra. Laminar forced convection of fluid 
considering the effect of Rayleigh number. Meenit Univer¬ 
sity. 

6. Keshava Mivthy, G.N. Studies in multiplier probiCTn. 
University of Madras. 

7. Ramakrishnan, T.R. Numerica] evaluation of cauchy 
type singular integrals. I.I.T., Delhi. 

8. Sunder Lai. Some problems in proximity spaces. 
Meerut University. 

9. Uday Narayan Singh. Contributiors to the theory of 
quasi norniM linear spaces and ^fferential manifolds. Magadh- 
University. 

to. Vaid, Bakiev Kumar. Solutions of various bourdary 
value problems involving two objects by an irtegrai equation 
technique. University of Delhi. 

Physfci 

1. Bansal, Ravinder Mohan. Effect of collective and 
molecular modes on the thermaluation and diffusion of neu¬ 
trons in light and heavy wattf. Univefsity of Delhi. 

2. Otandra Bhushan. Some investtgaiiors in internal 
bcUistics. Meerut University, 

3. Joglekar, Arun Vasantrao. Vapour deposited thin 
films of bismuth and antimony. University of Poona. 

4. Krishnamma. B. The thermal and electrical conducti¬ 
vities of some transition metals and their alloys. Delhi. 

5. Mitra« Anjana. Studies on optical and other proper¬ 
ties of some semiconducting fUms. University of Pcona. 

6. Naiasimha Rao, Chirala. Studies on special shapes 
of some first forbidden bHa transitions. Ar.dhra Uriversiiy. 

7. Pal, Bishnu ^da. High field intraction in semicon¬ 
ductors arm dielectrics. I.I.T., Delhi. 

8. Sadana, Devendra Kumar. Phosphorus diffusion in 
gallium arsenide. Ll.T., Delhi. 

9. Sriramamurthi, Kakarla. Dcveiopmeni of the expert- 
mental technique and (nuclear) reaction studies in seme rare 
earth nuclej. Andhra University. 

10. Takwale, Murlidhar Gowind. The cyrstal and mole¬ 
cular structures of P-toluic acid and 2-nitro 4- i ncthyl berzok 
acid by X-ray diffraction. University of Poora. 

11. Yadav, Ram Pratap Singh. Some reliability models 
incorporating enviromnenial conditions. Meerut Urrvcrsity. 

ChenUatry 

1. Aliya, Om Prakash. Studies in kinetics of oxidation 
of hydroxy carbcncylic acids by chloramire T. Irdore Uriver- 
shy. 

2. Chaudhry, SuUiash Diander. Nature of the complexes 
of benzoin and substituted benzoins with lewis acids. Himachal 
Pradesh University. 

3. Desai, K.R. Optical activity and reaction mechanism. 
Gujarat University. 

4. Gadaginamath, Gurusiddaayya Shivayya. Synthetic 
studies in the io^le field. Karnatak University. 

5. Gurumufiby Qietty, Konkimalla. Effects of kmisting 
radiations on nuclM akds metabolism. University of Poora. 

6. Harindra Sin^. Synthesis of potential anthelmintics. 
'Mcemt University. 


7. Katoeh, Dhruvendar Singh. Solutkn chcmisiry in 
acetic anhydride solvent. Himaehal Fradsh University. 

8. KuUrami, Ashok Krishna. Studies in polyisopienoids 
and related com^unds. University of Poona. 

9. Madan, Ratan Lai. Studies in surface properties of 
metal mcides. Meerut University. 

10. Maheshwari. A.K. The effect of some surface active 
substances on poiarographic maxima of certain metal ions and 
stuth' of some metal complexes in aqueous and aqueous organic 
solvent mixtures. University of Rniasthan. 

11. Maheshwari. Suresh Chandra. Studies of comfdex 
compounds of transition and inner transition elements with 
schiff bases. Meenit University. 

12. Porkar, Meeraben Shankar. Nitraticn of unsaiuratcd 
steroids and related studies. University of Poora. 

13. Patek J.C. Heterocyclic compourd.v of nitrogen and 
sulphur. Gujarat Universtiy. 

14. ntatak. Gopal Mahadco. Studies on complexes of 
chromium (lUt: Catalysiic effects in the reactions of chro¬ 
mium 3 with some aminopolycarboxylic itcids. University 
of Poona. 

!5. Prakash Bahadur. Physical properties of calcium 
soaps and their role in emulsion stability. Meerut Ur mrsiiy, 

16. Purohii. Muralidhar Gurachar. Studies ir lie irdolc 
field. Kamatak Urivmity. 

17. Ray. Sudhin Kumar. Kinetics of bid'r trie ligand 
substitution in geometrical isomers of oetphedrat cobalt (111; 
complexes. University of Burdwan. 

18. Ru-tiagj. Subhash Chard. Slrticiurc «vd ihcrtnal 
decomposition of some transition metal ccn plcxcs ( f a!k*rola- 
mines and schiff bases derived from alkirohmlr.es. I.I.T., 
Delhi. 

19. Satya Pal .Sirgh. Physico-chemical studies of oxova- 
radium (iv) complexes. Meenit University. 

20. Saxera, Mcora. Studies in the reactn^ps of keioric 
reagents I. 3, 5 tricarbonyl compounds and corresponding 
pyror.es. Indore University. 

21. Sethi. D C. Studies on metal chelates of hydroxyl- 
amirc derivatives. University of Rajasthan. 

22. Shambhu Sharan Singh. Studies on .some physico¬ 
chemical aspects of selected di^ierscd liqi'.'d systems. Bhagal- 
pur University. 

2.U Sharan. Ashuiosh Kumar. Srudte.s on coordination 
compounds of cobalt (It), nickel (tl) and copper (11) succinates 
with some heterocyclic bases. MagacUt University. 

24. Sharma, Kailash Narain. Studies on the octecyano 
gen cornpJexes of the transition metals of group Vi. Meerut 
University. 

25. Singhal, R.K. Synthesis of diazcpip.e related subs- 
tances. University of Rajasthan. 

26. Sukhvir Singh. Studies on potential antitumour 
agents. Meerut University. 

27. Tholia, M.K. Studies in pesticides. University of 
Rajasthan. 

28. Vaidya, Shrinivas Vinavak. Syriheses ord evaluation 
of compounds for polymers (PVC) using ir.digerous raw mate¬ 
rials. University of Poona. 

29. Vyay Lakshmi. Studies on the chemical cemstitumts 
of the hark and leaves of Symplacos cratacgoidcs. Meerut 
University. 

30. Vora, D.N. Some reaction hyponitriies and relafed 
substances. Gqiarat Univera'ty. 

EmthSckoeca 

1. V. K. Sin^. A study of tunoten mincawlisatkm at 
Chhendapathar, District Bonkun, west Bengal. LS.M. 
DhaabatC 
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EBglnMriBg & Technology 

1. fiasu, Nilmopi. Studicik on treatment or steel plant 
waste. University of Burdwar. 

2. Devd^-S Shetly. Design ajHi Mudies of fluidJc or/ror 
elements and their application in the design and dcvcicpmcr.t 
of a numerically controlled coordiratograph. I.I.T., Delhi. 

i, Kapur. Arjun Dev. Vibrauen response of muli>lc.>cr 
beams subjected to shock excitation. Delhi. 

4. Muslim Taj Ahmed. Active RC syntljcsis of single 

and multivariable network functiops ustra opcrutioriii amnli' 
tiers, Delhi. 

5. Sen. Prodeep Kumar. Mechanisms of ttubulencc. 

I. IT., Delhi. 

BIOLOCICAU SCIKNXliS 

Biology 

Ragoihaman. G. Studies on Indian diatoms. Univer> 
sily of Madras. 

BioehemiMry 

C'htuthan. Bhag M;‘i. Studies in brain comp^ition of 
tats at diflerent stages of growth in relniion to protein coloric 
malnutrition. Haryana .Agricultural Urivcrsjiy. 

Botany 

1. Gupta. Vlohii’t Devi. Morphologic:'! studies in trife* 
licac. Meerut L'n>versii>. 

2. Gupiij. Rani, t'yiogerejic sjuJics »n the gcni.s croia- 
laria iLinn.i. Meerut UniseoiK. 

3. Joshi, Sahib Snroop. Studies on pvotcins of sonw 
Indian plants. Ruvishnnkar l.iriversity. 

4. Mhi'sKcT. Dhanaojaya Narahar. Studies into some 
Indian asconiyccics and fargi imperfeeti. Vnivcrsiiy of Poopp. 

5. Mukherjcc. Asok Kiuiiar. Abscission process in 
coleus. (Vicus hluiuie (Bcnthi debieded petioles with special 
relVrcPcc to cthyUt c, Vnivcrsiiy of Burdwvn. 

fi. Pathan, T.S. Histochcniical studies of ei<7>ma(tc 
:u;ti\itics us well us ascorbic acid, nucleic acids and basic 
proteins during vegetative urd reproductive ditl'civ'i'tiuiion in 
M*nic ccrcuK. Gujurut t niwrsiiy. 

7. Surendra Pal. Morphological and ontogenetic studies 
in laurucene. ,\fv'erul L'niverstty. 

Zotdogy 

1. Appa R;io, Tho.a. Proxiiruitc chemical composition 
of &omc v'lupeotd tislics of Waltair Ctvist. Andhra Vniver' 
sily. 

2. Dean. RoKion Allred. The functional morphology 
and histology of the glands associated with the digestive system 
in certain iclei^sls of V.P. with special rcftrcrcc to the estima¬ 
tion of liver-oiLs. Meerut University. 

3. Gcoi'ge. John V. Studies or the mechanism of cell 
adhesion. University of Delhi. 

4. Goynl. R.P. Hisiophysiological and hisicchcmical 
studies on the testes and the nssociaied male accc&sory glands 
of certain mammals. Urittv'sity of R,7j.*>slhan. 

5. Gupta. Ca.valri. Hormonal regulation of cpididymal 
function in the albino rat. Univentity of Delhi. 

6. Kaushab, Shyam Kumar Singh. Studies on the diges. 
live physiology of three fresh water fishes namely Wali^o 
attu (B. &Schn.).Clariasbelrachm(Uinn.) and Lal^ rohita 
(Ham.) Meerut University. 

7. Kulkami, Sudhakar Mangesh. Biology trombiculid 
mites (ocarina: trombiculidnc) with special reference to 
l^totrcrnibidhim (Leptorombidium) dcliense (Walch. 1922). 
University of Poona. 

S. Mahobir Singh. Effect of some insecticides on the 
alimentary system of Chrotogonus trechypterus (Blanchard) 
ji^rgomorphidae, orthopters, an insect of economic impor¬ 
tance. Meerut University. 

9. Matluir, Jagdish Kumar. Studies mi.the development 
ofthelimte in calotes versicolor. University (tfPOcma. 


*?' Shukla, Gopj Rani. Studies on the pollution of 
Hindrm River in. relation to fish and fisheries, Meerut Uni¬ 
versity. 

11. Viney Kumjir Singh. Studies on the population gene¬ 
tics of drosophila ananasse. Bhugalpur University. 

Agriculture 

1. Arvind Kumai. Water and nitrogen requirements of 
rice. Meerut Univer.sjt)'. 

2. Jain, Ravindcr Pratap. Genetics of certain yield and 
physio-morphological characters and their interrelationship in 
bread wheal, Trilicum aestivum (L.). Meerut University. 

3. Raj Pal. Transport and accumulation of ions in soil. 
Haryanu Agricultural University. 

\'cterinary Science 

Vcihankar, Datlatrcya Ptuushottam. Growth, puberty 
and sexual maturity in gir heifers consequential to different 
dietary energy levels with critical studies on blood glucose, 
copper, cholestcrcol and haemoglobin polymorphism. Kon- 
kan Krishi Vidyupecth. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Sociology 

1. Ahluwalia. Aneeia. Some aspects of the social system 
of an Indian hospital. University of Delhi. 

2. Badgaiyan, Shyam Dher. A sociological study of the 
ciTects of industrialization of Bhilai on the surrounding 
vill^cs. Universiiy of Delhi. 

3. Behcrc, Suman Purusholtam. Urbanization and status 
equilibration process in an outcastc group in Bembay. Uni¬ 
versity of Poona. 

Political Science 

1. Garg. Gulshan Kuntar. Social and political ideas of 
George Bernard Shaw. Meerut University. 

2. Oirwar Singh. The concept of democracy and il*s 
growth in modern Indian political thought. Meerut Univer¬ 
sity. 

?. Narendra Kumar. Uiiar Prade.vh mein ziladhish ka 
udhyayan; Zila Bulandshahr kai stmdarbh mein. Meerut 
University. 

4. Verma. Ganesh Prasad. Role of opposition in the 
Bihar legislature. Magadh University. 

Economic!) 

1. Arumugam, M. Socialist thought in India with parti¬ 
cular reference to the contribution of Lohia. University of 
Poona. 

2. Bansal. Rajendra Kumar. Possibilities of economic 
development in District Curgaon. Meerut University. 

3. Khurana, Darshon Singh. Growth of socialistic eco- 
nomy in India. Meerut University. 

4. Krishnarao. B. Economic trends in Indian rural credit 
cooperation 1951-66. University of Madras. 

5. Panl, Devi Dait. Piibiic debt in India with special 
reference to plan period. Meerut University. 

6. Shrinath Singh. Modernization of agriculture in a 
traditionally backward agricultural area : A case study in 
Easl^ Uttar Pradesh. Sardar Patel University. 

*7. Urmil Singh. Possibilities of development of cottage 
industries in Western Uttar Pradesh. Meerut Urivcisity. 

*4 

Law 

1. Nagabhushanam, Hari. A decade of parliamentary' 
control of public undertakings in India. University of Poona. 

Edocatioi) 

1. Haibc, Shreeram Bhagwan. An invest^tioh into the 
physical efficieDicy of the pupils in the high schools of Jalgacm. 
University of Poona. 

2. Karmyogi, Ram Prakash. An invest^tion into the 
problems of educational adnirinistration in Madhya Pradesh 
from 1947-6S with reference to secondary education. Ravi- 
shankar University. 



3. Vinodchandra Bechaidas. Educaticna) thouj^ts 
and practices in Gidarat during the British rule (18^1920) as 
reflected in biMtographica] fonns cf Gujarati literature. 
M. S. University of Baroda. 

4. I^tel, Vishnuprasad Ambalal. impact of the pancha- 
yati raj <»i the administration, of primary education in Meh- 
sana District. M.S. University of Barc^. 

5. Sharma, Manorama. A study of correlates cf socio* 
metric status in high school classes. Meerut University. 

& Sl^mat Katan Lai. An inv'cstigation into the perso' 
nal and sex interests of school going rural and urban ado^cert 
boys of H^oti Reeinn' Sar^ Patel University. 

7. Shelat. Neela Arvind. Stuefy of organisational climate, 
teacher morale and pupil motivation tou'ards institutions in 
secondary schools of Baroda District. M.S. UnKersiiy of 
Baroda. 

Coamierce 

Tandon, J.K. Economic relations bcinecn India ard 
West Germany since 1951. University of Rajasthan. 

HLAUNITIES 

raiosophy 

1. Bharadwaja, Shashi. G.E. Moore*s common sense* 
philosophy. University of Delhi. 

2. Dharam Veer. The social philosophy of M.N. Roy. 
Meerut Univeisity. 

3. Dwivedi. Rajendra Narayan. A critical aitd cultumi 
study of Amarakt^a and trikandasesa. fuo major works of 
Buddhist lexicographers. University of Delhi. 

4. Kambi, Veerabosavay/a ^valingayy-a. Satsthala in 
virasaisism ; A philosophical study. Karnatak University. 

5. Kaniyapaiambil. James. Bibtiocal-Upanishadk phi¬ 
losophy of life for the modem man. University of P^na. 

6. Rama Rao. Kanuri. A critical e\‘a!uation of Bcrtrard 
Russell's conception of mathematical logic. Meerut Univer- 
sily. 

UDgiiistics 

t. Sankeethamony, Dhasiah Kacunakaradha^i. The des¬ 
criptive grammar of nagcrcoil Christian Tamil dialect. Uni- 
%'eRity of Poona. 

Lttcratiirc 

English 

1. Ganpat Rat. Thomas Hardy's realism with special 
reference to the distinicgration of the English tradiik>nal rural 
society. Meerut University. 

2. Paul, Siam Lai. Villains of Shakespeare: Their 
identity and moral challenge. Meerut University. 

3. Roy, Virendia Kumar. Quest for belief in the poetry 
and pla>*s of T.S. Eliot. Meerut University. 

4. Sharma, Jai Piakash. Raia Rao as a novelist and 
short stmy writer. Meerut University. 

Sanskrit 

1. Lowe, Ramesh Kumar. The language of the taittiriya 
Ivahmana. Meerut University. 

2. Sharma, Devi Chaniba. Anargh Raghava aivam Pra- 
sann Raghava ka tulnatmak adhy^rali. Meerut University. 

3. Tripathi, Tilth Raj. A stutb' of Padmwjari. Uni- 
vemty of Delhi 

Hindi 

1. Arya, Rahloo Lai. Hindi ka swatantiyottar kavya 
mein abhivyanjit naitik moolya. Meerut University. 

2. Bhaskar, Vindrfa. Nimbark san^radaya ke sandarbh 
mein H^viyas Deo ka vishesh adhyayan : Siddhant aur 
aahitya. Meerut University. 

3. Bhatta, Tunmaima Ramachandra. A comparative 
study of Pant and Bendra as poets, Karnatak University. 

4. Chaturvedi. Kusum. Adhuoik Hindi sandarbh sahitya 
ka vivcdiaiiatmak Adhyayan. Meerut University. 

5. Dinesh Chandra. Odiayavadi kavya mein Shrinagar 
vaman. Meerut Univasity* 

6. Ka^ Devi. Angrazi natlum ke Hindi anuvad. 
Meant Umvecsity. 

7. Jain, Katana. Kainal Choudhary shaiiee tatvik 
vivMitnui. Univenity of lUdasthan. 

h. Kamol Kaor. Adfaumk Hindi mein prayukt tadbhava 
shabddn ka dhyanyatmak adhyayan, - Mecntf ImivasHy. 


9. Kamat, AshiA Prabhakar. Meharashtra ke nathpandhl 
kavi>'Dn ka Hindi kavya. University of Poona. 

10. Khunteta, Durgawati. Sun ptem gathaon mein nari 
lalva sawroop aur satotra. University of Rfdasthan. 

II . Misra, Dhan Prakash. Vakrokti siddhant ke aalok 
mein bhramargect kavya ka vishleshan. Meerut University. 

12. Naresh Kumar. Vasudev Shonn Agrawal; Vyakli- 
tiva evam krititv. Meerut University. 

13. Panchal, Parma Nand. Dakhini Hindi ke kavjyon 
kce paribhashik shabtihtvali ka adhyayan. Meerut University. 

14. Roop Chand. Navyug kee Hindi kavita ka kavya 
shasira. Meerut University, 

1.^. Suena. Virendro. Samkaleen Hindi kahani mein 
chitrit kaam sambandhon ke yatharth ka paathkecya vishleslw : 
Ek mahanagar Delhi, ck nagar Baieilly taiha ek qasba 
Bisauli ke wthkon ke aa^r |Kr satven dashak kee kaam 
sambandhi Hindi kahani>’on ka vivechan. Meerut Univcniiy. 

16. Shakuntala. Ashttachhap ke kavlyon dwara prayukt 
upman yojna ka vivechnaimak adhyayan. Meerut Univer¬ 
sity. 

17. Sharma. Asha Rani. Chhayavadi kavya mein trasad 
tatva. Meerut University. 

18. ^arma. Balak Ram. ‘Ageya* kce Gadhya bhasha 
ka vhailce vyagyanik adhyayan. Meerut University. 

19. Shiirma. Puran Lai. Hindi upanyason metn Haryan 
samasya. Meerut University. 

20. Sharma. Ramesh Chandra. Vakrokti siddhant ka 
privesh mein ritikaken ritikavyaka adhyayan. Meerut Uni¬ 
versity. 

21. Sharma, Sumiira, Swatanlroyoltar Hindi upanyiLS 
sahitya mein jiwan daishan. 1947 se l%7 lak. Mccrui Uni¬ 
versity. 

22. Sharma. Suraj Pal. Hindi kc sandarbh sahitya ka 
viveehaLnaimak adhyayan. Meerut University. 

23. Snatak. Surendra Pal. Kalid’is tatha Prasad kce nutyu- 
kala ka tulnatmak adhyayan. Meerut University. 

24. Srivastava. Harimohan Prasad. Dhariiva sangccl aur 
Sursagar. University of IVona. 

25. Tomar, Sarol Zila Meerut kec ichsii Baghpat kee 
gramodyog samhanohi shabdawli ka adhyayan. Meerut 
University. 

26. Vemu. Man Singh. Nuyec kavita nwin puralan 
sutro ka adhyayan. Meerut University . 

27. Vishnoi, Indumati. Biswin shaiuhdi kc Amriki aur 
Hindi kc Prcmchandrotiar upanyason kce pravpriliyon ka 
tulnatmak adhyayan. Meerut University. 

Tamil 

I. Alexander, Grace. A critical study of womim charac¬ 
ters in Kambanunayanam. University of Madras. 

Telugu 

Venkata Raju. Pcnuincih.sa. Mahabharutamu: Upa* 
khyona tatwamu. Andhra University. 

Pine Arts 

1. Misra. Swaran Lata. Ajanta bhitii chitron mein 
bbava vyanjana. Meerut University. 

2. Rastogi, Madhitfima, Rajasthani chitra kula mein 
prakriti chitran. Meerut University. 

Hbtory 

1. Canga Prasad. Dhanpal and his times: A socio¬ 
cultural study based upon his works. Meerut University. 

2. Khan, Mohammad Ishaq. Srinagar J846-1947 socio¬ 
cultural chan^. University of Kashmir. 

3. Misra, Ram Gopal. Indian resistance to early Muslim 
invaders up to 1206 A.D. Meerut University. 

4. Poonmas, Phra Maha Poor. A critical surwy of early 
Buddhist monastic life. Magadh University. 

5. Verma, Ganeshi Lai. Party politics in the United 
^ovinccs 1905-1919. University of Mhi. 

Geogragby 

1. Da^t Singh. Functional anaMis and hkraichy 
of service centres in Strict Biinor. Meenit univK^ty. 

2. Sharma, Harvir. A geostratcgjc appraisal of flue Kash¬ 
mir Vall^.. Meenit Univeoity. 
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EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPm' 

jftttL B«D 4 "Higher education must irculcale spirit of scr- 

vi^. tMiversity News Mar 75 : 18. 

^bhalifii. G.S. "Univenilics must be scrvice-orierted”. 
Vtn^tsUy News l?(3); Mar 75 : 17-18. 

lUnfth, "Real value of tvoiy towm". Timex 
Higf»fr ^uctuion Suppkma^ (HJ); 7 Feb 75 : 5. 

Mtoooue, Kcwietli. "Wim gains Trom the fibuilo fiascoT* 
Tinies Higher Bductaitm Stwlemem (I77j; 7 Mar 75 : 5. 

ZHckemUt MkhaeK "Educuiion for jobs or for inquiMiive- 
ness?** Chronick of Higher EducatioH 9(3); 7 Ocl 74 : 20. 

EDUCATIONAI^ PSYCHOLOGY 

Orlofi)\ Andrea. "Opirairs divided or whether ani/iciat 
minds reed matter**. Times Higher lHucatinn Suppkmnit 
(!7«); 14 Mar 75 : 9. 

Ortoay, Andrea. "TV sues for computers with steel lirgcrs*'. 
7'imes Higher EtlMOiion Supplenteni (177); 7 Mar 75 : 9. 

EDLCATIONAI. SOflOIXlGV 

Carrier^ Hene. "Roic of the university in the new' society**. 
AVm' Frtmiiers in EducaHon 5(1); Jan 75 ; l•12. 

Clarke, Prter and Cook, Ian. "Mapping out a sense of com¬ 
munity*’. Dtnes Higher Kducatkm S'tv’/t/r/ww (177); ? 
Mar 75 ; 0. 

Dickson, David. "Helping hard thitt siietchcs round (he 
globe”. Tina’s Higlttr Etimatio/t Suppkment (178); 14 
.Mar 75 : 8 . 

"Dt* it yourself siuin gutde’*. Times Higher Bducofion Sup’ 
pirment (I77i: 7 Mar 75 ; 7. 

Gibb, lYanccs. •Students 1975; After the vonfrontation 
years arc they rebels withoun a cau.se?” Times Higher 
education Suppkment (173.;; 7 Feb 75 : 7. 

MoortiUDi, Paul. 'Great obstacle to equal opportunity is 
inherited wealth”. Times Higher Education St^ement 
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Seminar on Varsity 

Sports 

A Seminar on University Sports and a Conference 
of University Directors of Physical Education were 
concurrently held at the Gujarat University, Ahmeda- 
bad on 9th and 10th May, 1975. 63 delegates repre¬ 
senting various universities/technical institutes in the 
county attended. The Seminar and the Conference 
were inaugurated by Shri H.C. Sarin, Adviser to the 
Gujarat Governor. Shri I.J. Patel, President of the 
.Association of Indian Universities and the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Gujarat University, presided. Shri 
Sarin, in his inaugural address, emphasised the need 
to make maximum use of the available facilities par¬ 
ticularly in view of the present economic conditions in 
the country. Earlier, Shir I.J. Patel welcomed the 
Chief Guest and the delegates I n his welcome address, 
he high-lighted the importance of "motivation” in 
games and sporu. 

The following topics connected with the various 
aspects of university sports were projected for dis¬ 
cussion. 

1. Problems of University Sports: 

2. Organisation & Administration of University 
Sports: 

3. Financing & Planning of University Sports. 

In the plenary session following the inaugural ses¬ 
sion, the papers contributed by various delegates were 
read out followed by discussion. Thereafter, the 
delegates were split up into three groups, one each 
corresponding to the aforesaid topics. Each group 
deliberated to the depth on the topic assigned to it. 

Recommendations made by the Seminar as a re¬ 
sult of discussion on the group reports held in another 
plenary session in ihe forenoon of the concluding day 
arc briefly given below; 

t. The recommendations contained in the De.sh- 
mukh Committee Report be implemented. 

2. A core programme of physical education may be 

days a week for all the universities at the under¬ 
graduate level; and the rest three days may be 
utilised for participation in the other three 
streams i.c. NCC, NSO and NSS. The out¬ 
standing sportsmen emerging through this 
process may be taken care of in a specialised 
manner. 

3. The local and national available facilities and 
resources should be put to a maximum use; 
and where facilities do not exist at present, 
UGC and the Ministry of Education & SW may 

be requested to come for help. 

4. There should be a uniform organisational pat¬ 
tern with regard to the sec-up of departments of 
physical education and sports committees. 

( Continued on Page 5 ) 



W ho wl 11 do baby-sitting I 

AMRIK SINGH 


WHY do students join collets and universities? Is 
it in search of knowledge or in search of a certificate? 
To pose the question in this manner, as is usually 
done, is somewhat misleading. There is no real con¬ 
vict between these two requirements. To assume 
that knowledge is something pure, disinterested and 
divorced from skills, is not right. At the same time 
to assume that skills can be acquired without adding 
to one's stock of knowledge is to over-simplify. 
The truth of the matter is that as one gains in skills 
one also gains in knowledge. While knowledge may 
not be particularly saleable commodity, skills certainly 
are. The more skilled one is the better price one 
fetches in the market. That is why, ideally speaking, 
those who have the inclination and the capacity do 
their best to acquire whatever skills they can. 

Yet certiheation is very imporiant. Without a 
degree how are other people to know that one has gone 
through a certain course of training and acquaint 
those skills which one is expected to acquire in the 
course of one's training? In certain situations there is 
a marked difference between w'hat one was supposed 
to have acquired, and w hat one has actually acquired. 
This difference notwithstanding, most employers 
tend to place a large measure of reliance on what the 
certifying institutions—universities and colleges— 
are presumed to certify. 

That is why when jobs are advertised, it is laid 
down, for instance, that the applicants must possess 
such and such degree and, more than that, must aUo 
have been placed at least in the second diviMon. 
That in certain universities one can get second division 
at 45 and in other universities at 50 does not seem 
to bother the employers. Nor are they particularly 
bothered by the fact that certain universities tend to 
give more first classes than third classes. The fact 
of the matter is that most people are too lazy to do 
without some kind of certification. When a duly 
constituted body certifies a particular individual to 
have passed a particular examination according to 
a specified norm that seems to satisfy most people. 
Instead of making their ownjudgment they find it easier 
to rely on somebody clse's judgment. 

Till the early ‘fifties this system seemed to work 
somewhat satisfactorily. Then two things started 
to happen. One. the number of certifying agencies 
began ro grow much more speedily than had happened 
in the past. Every year saw the establishment of a 
few new universities and they had the statutory right to 
grant certification. But more disconcerting than this 
factor was a second factor. The number of those 
joining colleges and universities began to grow by 
leaps and bounds. In 1950-51, for example, the 
number of students enrolled in higher education was 
less than 4 lakhs. In another twenty years it had 
gone beyond three million. 


Each one of them was duly certified to have passed 
the examinacion that he claimed to have passed. Each 
one of them was therefore eligible to get the job for 
which he was an applicant. One additional factor 
that distorted the pattern still further was this. If 
for a particular job a simple graduate would do, there 
were scores of people who had done a master's degree. 
Somelimes they had qualifications in law and other 
related fields. As if that was not enough, some people 
had even done their doctorate. In plain words, we 
had the dual phenomenon of over-education and 
educated unemployment. 

Nothing was more obvious in this situation than 
that some people should have started saying: we 
should de-Unk jobs from degree. A further refine¬ 
ment was introduced when it was .said that .selections 
for the superior jobs should be made soon after 
students finish school on the analogy of selecting 
young boy.s for the armed forces at the age of fifteen 
or si.vtecn. Indeed, it has been suggested that the 
IAS competition should be held immediately after 
students finish their school rather than after they 
finish college. 

There is something persuasive about each one of 
lhe!>e proptisal.s If and when implemented, they arc 
likely to produce some quite definite results. The 
pressure on educational institutions would, without 
question, decline to some exient. Therefore as far 
as the universities are concerned they would begin 
to breathe a little more fa'ely. All this and various 
other favourable consequences would ensue. Perhaps 
one cun go so far as to say that not only would the 
process of declining standards in higher education be 
arrested, it may even be reversed. 

All this sDund.v loo good to be true, some people 
say. if it were so simple, why was this solution not 
thought of earlier? And indeed if it was thought of 
earlier, as there is evidence to show, why was ii not 
implemented earlier? To ask this question is to dis¬ 
cover that things arc not so simple as they seem, that 
education and employment are deeply interlinked 
processes and that to seek to modify the educational 
process in a crucial sense without at the same time 
carrying out equally crucial changes in the system 
regulating the employment market, i.s to recommend 
a course of action which may produce some results for 
a couple of years but not for a longer span of time. 

With every year that has gone by, the employment 
market has been shrinking. This is not a discount 
that till a couple of years ago some kind of economic 
growth was taking place every year. Even though 
the population was growing, the wealth of the country 
was growing too. That there were problems in regard 
to its distriburion is a vital question but it need not be 
taken up just now. What is relevant to note is the 
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fact « certaiii measure of 

growth the beginning of the 

seveoties that has ground down to a halt. 

Evidently, avenues for employment too have 
shrunk and, in consequence, unemployment is very 
much on the increase. Not many people seem to be 
aware of the fact that teaching is the largest profession 
in India today. Even at the university and college 
level the number of teachers already in position is 
more than 150,000. There is some evidence of 
declining enrolments in certain subjects and in certain 
parts of the country. To curb them further through 
a change of recruitment policy would mean a further 
reduction in the number of those who today are able 
to get employment as college and university teachers. 

This, however, would be a very', very small part of 
the problem. The more urgent and indeed intract¬ 
able part of the problem would be what would happen 
to those hundr^s and thousands of young men and 
women who today crowd the classrooms and corridors 
of post-secondary educational institutions. Today 
those who have the ability and the means for joining 
a college do so without hesitation. That not each one 
of them would be able to get a job after a few years 
is a thought that gnaws them from within off and on 
but then for some time at least they feel they have 
something lo do. 

Thi.s may not be exciting enough, nor rewarding 
enough but the college experience brings to them a 
certain measure of satisfaction. They learn some¬ 
thing from their teachers and something from their 
fellow' students. They get opportunities for sustained 
interaction with one another. There is also lime for 
tun and frolic. On occasions it degenerates into acts 
of delinquency. But on the whole there is a permission 
kind of attitude to what young people do and therefore 
there is no real harm done. And all that it costs a 
student is a couple of hundred rupees in tuition fees 
and some additional funds for books, clothing, 
transport and other oui-of-pockei e.\pcnses. Tlw 
whole process is so designed as to admirably suit the 
olTspring of the affluent and sometimes not so afTlueal. 

To seek w change all this is to seek to engineer a 
transformation which will be both social and economic 
in its dimensions. The question to ask therefore is 
if enough ihouehi has been given to all these implica- 
lions and if the country is prepared for the new 
system that this changed pattern of education and 
employment will bring about. As far as one can 
judge, no thought ba.s been given to any of these 
implications. Indeed when some people talk about 
the delinking of jobs from degrees, the suggestion in 
most cases seems to be that if such a delinking could 
be brought about the results would be almost 
miraculous. 

On the contrary, they might turn out to be dis¬ 
astrous. While some of us working in the field of higher 
education like to believe that we are engaged in some¬ 
thing noble and lofty, the ugly fact is that the majority 
of us are employed to do baby-sitting. The size of 
the operation—3| million in higher education— 
and the not inconsiderable investment in it go to show 


that the system of hij^r education is a part of a larger 
design and that nothing has beem done in a fit of 
absmt-mindedne&s. 

To ask a few obvious questions, what if a subs¬ 
tantial number of students were letloose in the streets? 
What if each one of them wanted a job? What if not 
finding a job they would become violent and destruc¬ 
tive? None of these is an idle question. Nor is 
anyone of them irrelevant, it should not be difficult 
to see therefore why a network of 4,000 colleges and 
a hundred universities covers the length and the 
breadth of the whole countiy. Each one of these 
institutions engages the energies and attention of the 
majority of those who are too young and too unskilled 
to find a job and too wild and too destructive to be 
left on their own. 1 n the absence of these educational 
institutions who. it may be asked, wifi do the baby¬ 
sitting. 

For anyone to believe therefore that this vast 
edifice of higher education can be either partially 
dismantled or made even manageable without at the 
same time creating new- avenues of employmeni and. 
indeed, a quickened rate of growth is to live in a world 
of slogans and not of reality. That sometimes these 
slogans arc taken seriously only goes to show that we 
are fast b^inning to lose even the distinction betw'een 
illusion and reality. > \ 

{Continued from Page 3) 

5. The Ministry of Education & SW should give 
libera! treatment to the Association of Indian 
Universities as regards the financial assistance 
in comparison to the National Sports Fcdera* 
tions. 

6. The State Sports Councils should give suitable 
grants-in-aid to the universities within their 
jurisdiciion for running their intra-murals, inter¬ 
collegiate. coaching programmes and meeting 
the inter-university tournament commitments. 

7. The UGC may be approached for supporting 
and sponsoring the in-service training program¬ 
mes at the university level. 

8. Evaluation Committees may be set-up both at 
the university and iter-university level to eva¬ 
luate the implementation of the programmes of 
physical education and sports. 

9. fnira-muraJ programmes in the affiliated col¬ 
leges and universities should be made more 
popular and these programmes should precede 
the university tournaments which, in turn, 
should precede the /nter-university toruna- 
ments. 

10. The Central Advisory Board of Physical Edu¬ 
cation and Recreation should be reived. 

11. Due representation should be given to the 
physical education personnel in the universities 
on the All India Council of Sports and the 
SNIPES. 

The Seminar and the Conference were organised 
by the Association of Indian Universities in collabora¬ 
tion with the Gujarat University aiming to discuss 
matters connected with promotion of University sports 
and find ways and means to improve upon the exi sting 
situation. 
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Development of Higher bducation 

in India 

N. V. R. L. N. RAO 


TIME is an important factor in whatever we do. 
What was proved to be best at one time is obsolete 
at another time because of changing values and cir¬ 
cumstances. 

An honest analysis of places of higher learning 
reveal that the higher education in India is at cross 
roads. After independence there has been good 
expansion in the arena of higher education: hut ti is 
more of quantitative nature rather than qualitative. 
The environments in our universities is confused. 
Practically all the universities are faced with problems 
which are more of law* and order than of academic. 
The aim of higher education is to solve problems of 
humanity rather than create problems to society. 
In educational organisations our reasoning faculties 
have to be nourished in order to allow our mind its 
freedom in the world.s of truth and our inuiginution 
and understanding of the world we live in. One 
should clearly dislingui.sh between literacy and educa¬ 
tion. learning and wisdom, 

UN(VERS1TU:S 

The higher education should be aimed at achieving 
excellence and should contribute towards %<Kial 
growth, cultural development and scieniilic and 
technological advancement. Ideally uni\er>!tic> 
should be regarded as a pool of pure water where in 
thirsty man is allowed to drink as much as one needs 
or one can. The source of this water is the members 
of the faculty. To-day our real problem is that wc 
are not able to prevent those who arc not ihir>iy in 
coming to thi.s poo!. 

The present day university set ups have been 
inherited from the British who established primarily 
for the sake of obtaining personnel for running the 
administration. But to-day what we sec is that it 
is not possible to provide employment to all those 
who come out of the university portals. All said 
and done the phenomenal rush to educational insti¬ 
tutions is for employment. Wc have linked up three 
Es, namely Education, Examinations and Employ¬ 
ment. Examinations and Employment ciimpletcly 
distorted the objectives of education. One is inclined 
to think that the Indian Universities are by and large 
only examining bodies. Jt is an open secret that the 
examinations have become unmanageable affair, 
ft is rightly said that the pass-fail system in educational 
institutions has failed. It is also a fact that many 
problems in Indian Universities generate from exa¬ 
minations. This has been realised by University 
Grants Commission and many others. Changes in 
examination system are attempted in the light of 


UGC s suggestions by universitie.s at a very slow pace. 
What is needed is the drastic change in our outlook 
towards examinations .so that the universities can 
divert their resources (men and money) for educa¬ 
tional purposes more effectively. 

The education commission points out that the 
average .student in our universities brings with him 
the school attitude towards his studies. He expects 
to be treated like a school boy. Quite a few educators 
also plan university curricula accordingly. 

SOCiO-tCONOMJC CONUmONS 

Every walk of life in any country is subordinated 
to political system either directly or indirectly and 
education is no exception. As education is becoming 
less purpt»seful the student community is being ex¬ 
ploited to maximum for other purposes than academic. 
Youth is the major force to be reckoned b'r efiecting 
any changes in the sixriety, f'\cry organisation 
depends on youth for its success. 

Many sixial ills of the day arc not due i<.> ignorance 
of those who arc rcspi-nsihlc for it but due lo ihcii 
wouldliwiAclom. Most men follow the pat of IciiM 
resi-sianccandac i either willingly or uiHicrcompellinii 
circumstances thinking thatwhalcserisof immediate 
advantage is good. Ry nature mujoriiy arc m-i con¬ 
tent with simple life specially in the modern civifi/a- 
lion. They are anibiiiiHis, acqui-iiivc. con*:peiiii\c 
jealous. They soon tire of what they lujve and 
pine for what they have not. Self respecting edULfOed 
are ignored or offered sccimd rate position*-. 

The conduct of eldermcn m the sfveiety has a glaring 
cffcci on the morale of the youth. Most of the vital 
issues are decided in streets under tinoiions. Old 
traditions continue to deter the sociokjgical develop¬ 
ments and cffcci the youth c<»nsiderably. Contradic¬ 
tory to our wishes the gulf between the rich and poor 
is getting wider. 

Thus the fads of life contradict the learnings of 
the youth and quite often the educated land in 
bewilderment. Education has become un ornament 
instead of utility. 

WHAT TO DO ? 

Essence of higher education is the search for ideas. 
Educated men have an obligation to society to focus 
their ideas in naked form. It may be wrong to call 
the places of higher learning as teaching centres. 
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They ^ as centres of {earning and 

research «r|wi» jhHMIg nod old have a chance of free 
aiscassiom and exchange of ideas on matters conoerD> 
ing humanity. Higher education is being imparted 
to those who are aged and already developed likes 
and dislikes by the time they enter the universities. 
Therefore what the universities can do is to encourage 
right thin^ in an individual by providing him neces¬ 
sary facilities by way of good faculty memlxrrs and 
library etc. Any amount of compulsion is likely to 
be voilated by both students and staff. Knowledge 
which is acquired under compulsion has no hold on 
ihe mind and heart. Faculty members should no* 
be over loaded with routine teaching work as at pre¬ 
sent. If the teacher i.s interested in his task and 
student is inicre.sted in learning whut is needed is 
proper and judicious encouragement. FV»r this men 
in authority should guard the walls of the universities 
from entering uninterested personal into it. 

As regards the examinations the principle “Those 
who teach should also examine ' as suggested by the 
UGC should be accepted without any reservations 
.inJ these examinations form the integral part of the 
leaching and learning process which are the concern 
.>r the teacher and the taught and none else. It 
means establishing full faith in the teacher which will 
enhance the self respect of the teacher considerably, 
fhe raising of standard of courses offered or main¬ 
taining the standard of instructions and advancemeni 
.»!’ knowledge lies in the autonomy of the teacher 
Mibjecied lo overall objectives of higher education, 
rhe fear that many underserving students may go 
.>ui w'ith degrees and with glaring grades is not jus- 
litied even if if happens bccau.se the student has to 
prove his worth suh.scquently Public at large and 
■ >iher organisations should liiid their own methtnls 
^'f asscsmeni depending on their requirements. 
•\dinissions to each new course of study should be 
regulated through entrance test as suggested by UGC. 
There may be some black sheep in academic coniniu- 
nity as there are in every walk of life. We have to 
nuke some allowance. The rules and regulations 


made to take care of few defaulters curb the academic 
freedom of the majority and frustrates them and quite 
often kills the self respect. Motive force will be the 
reputation of the Institute and the teacher which lies 
in the performance of the alumini after he leaves the 
institute. The moment we reduce the importance 
to the examinations and one know.s that mere degree 
from the university is of no good for employment or 
other purposes students are likely to turn their mind 
to real things i.e. acquiring knowledge which makes 
work both the teacher and rhe taught. 

The r^enl proposal of education minisuy to de¬ 
link the jobs with university degrees, if accepted will 
reduce the phenomenal rush to colleges and indis¬ 
criminate growth of colleges will auiomalically be 
arrested. Thus, number getting reduced, there is a 
hope ot imrpoving the quality of higher education. 
Encouragement should be for variety rather than for 
uniformity in academic life. Places of higher educa¬ 
tion should be freed from bureaurcy and other exter¬ 
nal influences av far as practicable. 

(ONCLUSIONS 

Higher education should be only for those who 
have real interest and calibre in furtherance of know¬ 
ledge and prepared to sacrifice everything else for 
the purpose. The principle Those who teach should 
also examine ■ without any reservations be accepted. 
Employers should find their own method of assesmeni 
depending on their requirements. Admissions to 
each new course of study should he through entrance 
lest A university degree is not necessary for 
many jobs: as such delinking of jobs with university 
degrees goes a long way In the promotion of higher 
education. Learned men should be offered suitable 
social status and they should be looked after well. 
The universities should serve the society ax torch 
bearers or search light. Ultimately aim of higher 
education should be to make human life more pros¬ 
perous and happy. i —\ 


To delink degrees and jobs 
would leave our colleges with¬ 
out any students. 




Crisis in Higher Education 

Dr. Steven Watson, Vice-ChanceHor, University of St Andrews, Scotiand, 
U. K., Mr. Eric K. Kigozi, Executive Secretary, inter-University Committee 
for East Africa & Mr. f. S. Hambiy, Secretary, Austraiian Vice*Chancei/ors‘ 
Committee, were interviewed by M. /?. Due while in India in Connection 
with the AiU Golden Jubilee Celebrations. This is what they satd : 


Q. Thert' has been o world wide crisix in education, 
especially higher education, li'ould you spell out 
this crisis \is-a~vis education in yot/r country ? 

Dr. Watson: We have to some extent, lost confi¬ 
dence in OUT standards in Britain. W'e have 
found it difficult to increase our numbers in higher 
education v.hile maintaining our special personal 
care for the pupil. 

Mr. kigozi; The so-called crisis in education, especially 
higher education is, I think, a result of ta) enor¬ 
mous population increase in most countries of the 
world, lb) demands of complex modern life. 

(c) too muche mphasis put on paper quiiliticaiions 
as the gateway to great employment opporiuntiic>, 

(d) urbanisation growth at the expense of rural 
development, fe) respectability in sv^ciety and 
(f) general rise in standards of Using. 

While in East Africa a large proportion of the 
national income is being spent on the expansion 
and improvement of educational faciliuc\ at ail 
levels, there is a general appeal < planned and un¬ 
planned) by national covernmcnis lo school leavers 
who cannot be placed in institutions of higher 
learning tsuch as technical, commercial and uni¬ 
versities) to "return to the land'". 

Mj, Hambh : To speak ol' ''crisis" In education is to 
speak of a mulii-faceied fH’oblem which clearly 
manifests itself in difterent ways in different 
countries. Indeed, in the same counrrv there cun 
be different degrees of crisis. In my view, one of 
the major educational problems In Australia is the 
lack of coordinated development in higher educa¬ 
tion or to put it more precisely in post-secondary 
education. 

There are three different kinds of institutions 
providing post-secondary education in Australia- 
universities, colleges of advanced education and 
technical and further education institutions. The 
institutions themselves and the different sectors 
of post-secondary education operate independently 
of one another without coordination. As a result, 
there is no national blue print for post-secondary 
education. As a result of these there is unneces¬ 
sary duplication of courses and wasteful use of 
resources and the system is not geared to respond 
to national needs. This is a complex matter 
because the autonomy of individual institutions 
must be respected. 


Diverse demands 

Q. hi the changed complexion of the wiyrld. do you 
ihifik h'ducation is capable of n\ci‘tin% the diverse 
demands oj inwHectuat training, vocational bias 
and facing life ? 

Dr. Walsoo: Yes, It is no more difhcult and indeed, 
with more modern aids, easier now than in past 
ceniunes 

Mr. Kigozi: Yes, education aims (and must aim) 
at meeting the demands of intellectual training of 
student and at preparing him face the numerous 
challenges of life. The vocational bias. is. in mx 
opinion, facilitated by exposing the student to 
vuriciy of well organised and taught general courses 
both at primary and secondary levels according to 
the need.s ol’ the society so that at a higher level 
he IS in a posiliiui to follow the course for tvhich 
he i' Lxrsi qualified I am not adwcaling pro- 
fessionalisn). 

Mr. Hambly: Ves. and it must. 1 ducalion and itiose 
responsible for cducaiitm- both teachers and 
administrators-' must be sunWienily flexible l“ 
meet change, f or example, teachers must be 
prepared to change course cojpent .sv> as to dci'l 
with the ever changing complextues of the mociern 
world. While in some cases this response w 
chanced circumstances has been sft'jw. n ix 
occurring. 

Change in content 

0 you favour change in the content of higher 
€‘dui'ation. if so in which direction 

Dr. Wstson: Not radically, I think we already cater 
for technological and for 'pure' subjects. We 
will need to have more joint study courses but in 
a Scottish University these are already numerous. 

Mr. Kigozi: Yes. 1 do favour change in higher educa¬ 
tion, higher education especially in developing 
countries, must first and foremost be geared to the 
needs of society. In other words, higher education 
in poor countries should aim at bringing about 
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national development. Higher education must 
reffitdbd as the most efi^live weapon in the 
battle against poverty, ignorance and disease. 

Mr. Hambly: Any change in the content of higher 
education must be on the question of making it 
relevant to the changing needs and demands of the 
society which it serves. But this Is not to say that 
scholarship and knowledge for its own sake 
are not a part of higher education. 

Student participation 

Q. Extensive Jemocratisation of univerxitics and in- 
creased participation of students in runnittfi the 
universities has been widely accepted in the U.K., 
VSA and France. What steps are the univer¬ 
sities in your country taking in this dircciion^ 

Dr. Watsoo: As you say, we in the UK base already 
done much. In Scotland the btudcnis have elected 
a Ractor for over a century, we prevent students, 
however, from judging their fellows or their 
seniors in matters academic. We hold that while 
they may complain about courses and sit on joint 
committees to assess the success of courses they 
cannot from their junior p<iNiiion <levise or decide 
them. 

Mr. Kigozi: Democratisation of universities and in¬ 
creased participation of student in the governance 
of universities has ^ov^ been accepted in many 
countries of the world because of the student pres¬ 
sure. i believe this development has come to stay 
and it may be prudent if these countries which have 
not yet been hit by the wave of unrest to prepare 
themselves for the inevitable surrender 

Past Afiican Universities have been quick in 
accepting the change and today students .send their 
representatives to the university councils and 
senates and other lower bodies. 

Mr, Hambly: There is a danger of over-generalising in 
an.^wering a question about student participation 
because what has occurred in one institution has 
not necessarily taken place in them all. But it 
would be fair to say that students are now repre- 
>ciucd on all the principal policy-making bodies 
of Australian Universities: that they are given a 
voice in the appointment of sialf iVomfhe vice- 
chanccUor down; that they are consulted on course 
content, reaching methods and assessment; and 
that they therefore have a reasonable say in the 
running of the universities. Course content and 
assessment are the most diihcutt areas and discus- 
.sions are still in progress in several universities on 
these issues 

Economic Development 

Q. How do you think can higher education be yoked 
in the economic development? 

Dr. Watson: I believe higher education cuiinot be 
directly linked with productivity. I believe 
however that a wider educated public creates the 
climate of opinion which is requi.site for economic 


advances. Britain ha^ produced ideas from its 
highly trained leaders in science. It has failed to 
profit from them because it has lacked in elasticity 
of opinion necessa^ to put these ideas into mass- 
production. America has had this middle level of 
sophi.sticated intelligence. 

Mr. Kigoxi: This is a big and difficult question to 
answer, I feel that a sensible answer would 
depend on the particular country one has in mind, 

Mr. Hambly: ideally, higher education should be 
geared to the manpower needs and, in this way, 
it should asisi economic development. Man¬ 
power planning is a very complex concept and is 
.subject to very many unknown factors and variables 
and so it is difficult for universities to plan in this 
way. but higher education should not be seen as 
a means to a meal ticket aionc. education for its 
own sake is also a w’orthwhile goal. 

Explosion of Higher 

Education 

0- india is faced with an explo.sion of higher education, 
is there an equivalent rush in your country? And 
if this rush (ontinuc.s. what repercussion do you 
see of this in your country in the near future? 

Dr. Watson: In Britain after a period of expansion the 
demand for higher education has slackened. This 
is fortunate at a time when finance is short. As 
we will soon reach a period of falling or steady 
ptvpulation in the 18 to 25 years olds. 1 expect 
consolidation with gradually w-idening of those 
reached by higher education and no further rush 
to expand. 

Mr. Kigo/i; From what has been said during the 
Golden Jubilee Session of the Association of 
Indian Universities. 1 have no hesitation in saying 
that in East .Africa there is no equivalent to the 
kind of ' explosion of higher education” that 
India is faced with. Nevertheless, it is correct 
to say that East Africa can learn quite a lot from 
India's experience. 

Mr. Hambly; There has been an explosion in higher 
education in Australia which began in the early 
I960’s. The result has been an over supply of 
graduates in some disciplines which has meant 
that some graduates have been unable to find 
employment in a career of their first choice. 

Another repercussion has been the demand for 
the opening up of higher education institutions to 
make them more accessible to all who seek to 
enrol. As a re.sult, the Au.stralian Government 
set up a special committee to enquire into the 
possibility of an open university on the lines 
set up in the U. K. In the event, the committee 
did not recommend this but it has proposed that 
admissions be made easier. Conventional re¬ 
quirements to entry should be broken down, the 
possibility of transfer beCw'^n institutions should 
be eased and the facilities for part-time and external 
(correspondence) students itself should be ex¬ 
panded. 
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[KEHXn 

An Experiment in Institution Building 

C. N. Bhalerao 


INSTITUTION building consiiiutes one of the critical 
elements in the process of modernization in develop¬ 
ing countries. In these countries, institutions in the 
political, administrative, social, cultural, economic 
and educational spheres can become centres of social 
change, “incorporating internally and diffusing 
through the society new values, attitudes, capacities, 
behaviour patterns and services'*. Education is not 
the least itnporiani field in the task of institution build¬ 
ing for national development. While, in general, 
there hus been an institutional deterioruiion in an 
number of universities and colleges in India, some 
older and new universities ha^e retained their academic 
vitality and grown in response to the changing needs 
and demands of society. The Norih-EaNtcrn Hill 
University is one such and represent.^ a significant 
experiment in institution building in the sphere of 
higher education in India. 

The North-Eastern Hill Universiiv, with jurisdic¬ 
tion over the States of Moghalayu and Nagaland 
and the Union Territories of Arunachal Pradesh and 
Mizoram and with Shillong a.s iu headquarter, is a 
Central and federal university, .set up under an .\ct of 
Parliament passed on I9rh July, I 97 d, The objects of 
the University are “to disicminate and advance know¬ 
ledge by providing instructional and rc.search facilitien 
in such branches of learning as it may deem fit: to pay 
special attention to the improvement of the social 
and economic conditions and vvclfare of the people of 
the hill areas of the North-Eastern region and, in 
particular, their intellectual, academic and cultural 
advancement’ (NEHU .^ct. 1973). Dr. Chandran 
D.S. Devancsen. the Vice-Chancellor and builder of 
the University, also emphasised both the regional and 
national character of the University when he observed; 
“The richness of the tribal heritage .should flow into 
the mainstream of Indian culture through several 
channels, one of them being .NEHU. At the same 
time all the intellectual and cultural wealth of India 
and the world should flow- through the University into 
these once isolated hill areas like a Brahmaputra of 

new knowledge and inspiration. The aim of the 

University is and will always be to serve both as a 
regional and national educational institution in keep¬ 
ing with the Constitution of the Indian Union.*' 

Since the establishment of the Vice-Chancellor's 
office with only a Personal Secretary and an Officer 
on Special Duty in August, 1973, the University had 
to struggle hard to find space, buildings and 
facilities. This problem is specially acute in Shillong 
since the city is spread over hills and valleys and is 
connected with the rest of the country through Gauhati 
(which can be reached by road only). Thanks to 
cooperation of the State Government, the University 


office is now housed in the former Secretariat building 
of the Meghalaya Government. U has also acquired 
A building for teaching departments along with the 
Library and laboratories, hostel buildings for men and 
women students and has acquired a site of over 900 
:icre.s tm the outskirts of the city where the work of 
building a permanent campus of the University is ex¬ 
pected to iKgin soon. 

.After these buildings were acquired, there has been 
a rapid expansion of both the administrative and teach¬ 
ing wings of the University. From an office staffed 
only by two officers, the administrative wing has 
steadily grown into a full-fledged University office 
The administration is now^ organised into three 
branches - Administration. .Accounts and Examina¬ 
tions. and Affiliation, each under the charge of an 
Officer on Special Duty in addition to a sepuraic 
Secretariat of the Vice-Chancellor. The University 
office ha.v 3 Officers on Special Duty, 4 Assistant 
Registrars, 1 Director of Sports and an administra¬ 
tive stall of .>0 persons. On the teaching and re¬ 
search side, departing from the stereotyped depart¬ 
mental system, the Lniversiiy has projected the sell 
mg up of ihe folli'wing icn schooN .scnnew'bai on the 
lines of the pattern of the Jawaharlal Nehru l!ni- 
ver>jtv:-il) School of f.anguages. Schotd of 
Social Sciences, School of Life Sciences. (4) School 
of Environmental Sciences, (.^i School of Medical 
Sciences. (6» Sv'hool of Agricultural .Sciences. 
<71 Schi'ol of I'ducaiion, (8) School of Creative 
Arts, and (9i School of Engineering Sciences Of 
the proiecled Schottls. five .Schools, vi/,. those 
Languages. Social Sciences, l ife Sciences, Physical 
Sciences and Education liuve already been established 
and have started functioning through their respective 
Departments. These Schools have ten Dcpartmcnis 
in all (English, Political Science. Hbiory. Economio. 
Philosophy. .Mathematics, Br>tany, 7oo)(>gy, Educa¬ 
tion and Continuing Education) and five more 
Dcparimenis (Sociology, Geography. Anthropology. 
Physics and Chemistry ) arc expected to be sci up in 
1976-77. Till now some fifty teachers, most of 
whom are young, innovative and enterprising, with 
established reputations in their respective field and 
with interdisciplinary interests, have been recruited 
from different parts of the country. Merit being equal, 
local candidates are given preference in recruitment 
to teaching posts. The Library (under the direction 
of a former Librarian of the National Library* Cal¬ 
cutta) has the strength of some 45,000 books at 
present and it is expected that it will be sufficiently 
up-to-date and wcll-cquippcd within a year to be 
able to provide the necessary library facilities to the 
teachers, researchers and students in various disci¬ 
plines. The Departments have been encouraged to 
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follow tilie syften of tutorials, discussions, seminars 
and term papers and a scheme for adopting the 
semester system to suit the requirements and 
approaches of ditferent Departments is being worked 
out. These Departments have also adopted modern¬ 
ised syllabi which aim at encouraging inicr-disci- 
pliiwry approaches both at the under-sraduatc and 
post-graduate levels. NfiHU is an afiiliating Uni- 
viMsity with twenty two colleges spread over the 
iwo component stiUcs and two Union Territories 
and it is one of the major tusks before the University 
to assist these colleges to develop and improve their 
academic standards of teaching and research. With 
a view to fulHIling this purpose, in addition to Depart¬ 
mental cncouragcmeni through seminars, conicrence> 
and insiitnles, the University propo>cs lo csiahiish 
a section within NkHU U> be known us the l-nli fur 
planning and Development t«f Ctdicces and which 
w'jil he officered by c.spcris in fields like csaminailim 
reform, educalional U‘chnoloi;\, sdcnct- and 
humanities improvement, etc. 

Dui'inc the last one atu! a hull year, since its 
c«.uhlislimcnu NhHU oreuniscO. twe* inter-Collcgiaie 
Sport Meets and began sending teams In the Intcr- 
Unisersity Zonal lournamcnK. two Student Leader¬ 
ship Training (’amps tin colluhoruiior. with the 
Vishwa Vuviik Kendra ol' Delhi) and one National 
Service Scheme Leadership Truininc (-amp. NS5 
c,.onp> ha\c also been conducted h\ (’■'ncecs in JilTc- 
rent parts of the region under jurisdiction, it 
cotidiicicd a Workshop in ihe Sc'cial Sciences for 
iVollege Teachers with the help of the Centre for the 
Sjudy v'f Social Scienevs, Calcutta, and hoMcd the 
I'welveih Annual lfi''.ioric:-IConf'ercnccvji' the Insiiuuc 
of llist'Tical Suidic". Calcuna. Dmine this period. 

r(ci.'.Kmal Centre of the Central Institute of fngli'h 
aiiv! rofei.an Languafres, llulerabad. wa^ set up in 
Slnil'MU' in eoliaborullon wiih Ihc UniverMi). Ivvo 
workshops, one at Dtmapur, Nacafand. and the other 
ai Shillong, Meehalaya. \scrc conuiicicd by the 
(antra! In'stituie "of Indiiin Languages. Mysore, in 
cooperativvn with NUHl,. A Kcgional (.enire of 
Nl'MU at Kohima, Naz-vdand. was established in 
!*-C4. .Another Regional I emre of NLMV.' at .\i?a'wL 
.Mi/oram. is in iho process of being set up. The 
University ha'- recently siaried a Prc-c\ammaiion 
C entre for candidates belonging to Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes from the Slates of .A>>am. MeghaUiva, 
N.igaiand. Manipur. Tripura .and the Union Terri¬ 
tories of Arunaclial Pradesh and Mizoram who intend 
lo appear at the I.R.S. and Allied Services Tvamina- 
tlon. 

Several dislingui.shcd scholars and public men also 
came to NF.HU to give talks or visit the University 
during this period. They include Shri G. S. Dhillon, 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha. Dr. Ramcsli Mohan, 


Director of the Central Institute of English, Hydera- 
b«id. Dr K. B. Rohatgi, Dean, Faculty of Law, 
Delhi University, Dr U. N. Singh, Dean, Faculty of 
Mathematies, Delhi University, Dr S. C. Dube, 
Director, Indian Institute of Advanced Studies, Simla, 
Professor Bepin Chandra. School of Historical Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University (and U.G.C. National 
Lecturer in llisrory;. Dr V. Manuel, Head of the 
Deparlmenl ot I.ducation, Kerala University, Pro¬ 
fessor P. Padln, Head of the Department of Botany, 
Ulkal University, Dr Sengtipia of the Zoological 
Survey of India. Caicuila. Dr. S P. Sen, Director 
Instimte of Historical Studies. (,'a!cuUa, and Professor 
Nicolay N. Kuleshov of the Institute of Far Last, 
Academy of Science of the IJ.S.S.R. 

.After NLHU v.as esiablbhed, Profe.^sor R. S 
Lyngdoh, Speaker ol‘ the Meghalaya Legislative 
Assembrv. said. "Shillong has begun to throb with 
life and ac!i\iiv*‘. Speaking on the occasion t)f 
Nl'.HLN fust iiimiversary celebrations, the Chief 
Miiii.slcr of MvghiiLiya. Capi. NN illimson A. Sangnia, 
fcv5c\\c«l the progress made by the University and 
ob'crvcd: "Lven in the very first year of iisexi.sicnce, 
ihc Univ-ersitv hts becj'i able lo make a psyehtdogica! 
impact on rhe jvopV of che Hili ureas of North-Eastern 
India.... .An cncouragifii: uspcci of the new Um- 
vcrvji) is that h has sutried i:% work with great ear¬ 
nestness anci dedication and it i> a matter of .satis¬ 
faction iliui the I niver ’ily is proceeding in the right 
diiccikir* and it ha? been able ic enlist the coopera¬ 
tion and support o!‘ ilte (government nnd people of 
this entire reeion”. These favourable cominems do 
not smpiv (ha? \7‘HU has no problems to face. 

There arc prvjblcmf. of attracting competent tea- 
chervand scholars to suf! the romaining Dcparimeuts, 
securing equipment and other faciinies and building 
a campus: there are also pressures of rriuny kind.s both 
interna! and exiern.,l. Indeed, it is bccsiusc of these 
problems and the dedication and earnesiness vvith 
which NtllL htr: vet' out u> meet them which makes 
it a challenging enicrprise and an instructive e.vpcri- 
mcni in inMiuuion building. The social relevance of 
the UiuviTsiiy. it.v >iandaivis as a naiiona) University, 
the dynamism of ii> academic programmes and the 
rvMc It ivccks to p!av in the tlevdopmeni of the North- 
Easi region can be attributed, in great measure, 
to the kind of in>iituUon building taking place now at 
NLHU. Despite the .many handicaps under which 
NEHU was csuihlished. ic continues, as the Vice- 
Chancellor s;\id. "lo w ork w ith the confidence that the 
people of ihc hill areas will lake pride in having a 
national University which wants to be an asset to the 
great North-East, contributing to their development 
in terms of both materia! as well as cultural, moral 
and spiritual vselfare as citizens of India.'* f^~l 
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Statias of Sports 
in Universities 


. , ...... 

804 4e8i for «b4 

joini^ our Uoiversitica. ^ atiaospiieK 116^8 to 
be created so thattbe spMtanen occupy an honoured 
positi<»i is the Umversities. The fatties and in¬ 
centives should include: 


Q, M. Oza 

THE physical exercise, a moral force, in open air is 
in itself an educational power and will be beoehdal 
to the youth in the Indian Universities, it would 
certainly help them to imbibe in them the spirit of 
competition and struggle and would help them to 
achieve strength and endurance. This would satisfy 
their nature and pave the path for a proper University 
SfNrit. 

The author as a teacher who, by conviction, 
considers sport just as an integral part, as a positive 
factor in the education of the fxrsonality, as training 
the mind, is naturally very currious to know whether 
the authorities in the reputed Indian Universities are 
capable of having an effect on the general education 
of the University students. 

It is up to the members of the socie^ to persuade 
the University authorities of the equal importance of 
the body and mind for the development of the per¬ 
sonality. “Sport”, therefore, in the opinion of the 
author, must no longer be considered, as was so often 
the case before, as one of the many branches of 
education but must be used to complete and put Ufe 
into the '*daily" intellectual round. Education has 
just failed if it does not succeed in making University- 
leavers vitally aware of the real importance of sports 
and games for their own well-being and physical 
efficiency, thanks to which competitive sport can 
provide an invaluable stimulus and and excellent 
touchstone in future life. In this context, the author 
begs to refer his worthy readers to the late Rev. Father 
Didon to whom we owe the International Olympic 

Congress, “.To win victories in life, wc 

real strength, practical strength and we can acquire 
this only by exercise in the open air and athletics 
which strengthen the body, and temper the sou!-*’ 

We are all aware, these days about the conditioos 
of the environments of Indian cities. The progress 
of human civilisation and advancement of science 
and technology are encroaching upon the basic 
rights of the younger generation to make the best use 
of open lands from the view point of cuthenics. 
However, the leading Universities, it is hoped, shall 
have in the near future at least two Criteket fields, 
a Cricket Pavilion, Gymnasium Halt, Badminton 
and Table Tennis Halls, Wrestling Pits, Swimming 
Pool for competitions, modem Boating facilities. 
Firing range, two Football fields, four Basketball 
Courts, 15 Volleyball Courts, 12 Tennis Courts, tem¬ 
porary movable spectators' Gallery, a 400-meter 
track, including facilities, of course, of field sports 
and Hockey, etc. 

The author popularises life Sdences to the non-scienee 
studmts in the University at Baroda. 


(i) If the students miss the classes, laboratory 
work or tests during the time they represent 
their University Teams, addition^ arrange¬ 
ments should be provided so that they do 
not suffer. 

(ii) Sports Freeships, Scholarships and preferen¬ 
tial gratis hostel accommodation, etc. should 
be offered. 

(iii) Certain percentage of seats should be reserved 
for outstanding sportsmen of the State or 
National level for admission to almost alt the 
Faculties of the University. 

(iv) it may take time to develop complete courses 
on Sports Sc Games which could offered 
as an alternative to some papers towards the 
graduation courses. Thus, the author does not 
in any way suggest the achieving of a Degree 
or Diploma be made easier. But the em¬ 
phasis on this line will involve more partici¬ 
pation of sport talents. 

(.v) However, the suggestion of the Deshmukh 
Committee to the effect that in the Degree 
awarded to a candidate there xhouid he inert' 
tion of hisdter proficiency record in Oames <t. 
Sports apart from the marks or division in the 
regular subjects, .diould soon be implemented 
in the immediate future. Mention should also 
be made of the National Efficiency test vo/un- 
tarily taken by the students. 

(vi) Shall we ever be possibly able to devise a 
method for giving due credit in tests for 
performance in Games & Sports? This 
i.s suggested in keeping with consideration the 
players’ sweating on the field, deyotion to the 
game and time utilised to bring laurels for 
the University and for the cause of the noble 
sports! 

All these things should go a long way in attracting 
outstanding sportsmen and sportswomen to the Indian 
Universities. At the same time, it is vital to have 
sports policy smoothly effected in our Universities. 
Due care should be taken to see that the 'talent’ 
available to the University is not just wasted but 
proper physical facilities for sports and able coach¬ 
ing are made available to the students in due time. 

To achieve best dividends out of tlus, the author 
may be wrong, perhaps absolutely, in his thinking 
but he does consider that the necessary development 
of games in educational institutions like ours shoidd 
be left to the initiative of the students, that the games 
should not be organised by ^specialised teachers' and 
that the various sports associations should be freely 
formed and freely adminisiered; under the frier^ly eyes 
of the authorities and the guidance of the teaching 

staff, cm 
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Education heavily urban 
biased in India 


OUR education must also seek 
out our people and become more 
relevant to their needs, said Union 
Finance Minister C. Subramanium 
while delivering the XVIHth 
Convocation Address at Sri Ven- 
kaleswara University, Tirupati. 

University education in Idnia 
has still a heavy urban bias and 
is by and large unrelated to the 
realities of rural life and its prob> 
)cms. Medical education, for 
example, still concentrates on the 
esoteric diseases of the urgan elite, 
and pays little attention to the 
basic health needs of the vast rural 
ijoputadon. Physical sciences and 
engineering education too ignore 
the needs of the villagers. Sur¬ 
prisingly even higher agricultural 
education tends to acquire an 
urban bias-'-as ihc teachers have 
never been exposed to the actual 
condition.s of farming in rural 
areas. Many of our scienti.sts and 
technologists who have been pro¬ 
duced at great social cost, choose 
to sit in their ivory towers and 
occupy themselves with academic 
problems which have little or no 
^ocial relevance. 

Education, thus, makc> the rural 
youth, a foreigner to his own 
.society. He becomes a misfit in 
his society as he is unable to shed 
his bias, his thinking and his 
habits acquired in the university, 
however irrelevant they may be 
to rural life. He thus drifts away 
from the society he came from and 
is of no use to it. The educated 
tend to crowd the cities, swelling 
the ranks of the educated un¬ 
employed while the rural areas— 
who need most the benefits 
of education^are deprived of 
them. Higher Technical educa¬ 
tion in medical, physical and 


agricultural sciences and engineer¬ 
ing should be made to have a 
distinct rural orientation and 
should be made to concern itself 
with the actual problems facing 
our rural communities. Our edu¬ 
cational system should develop 
and reflect this national vision. 

In many countries, students are 
required to put in a year or two 
of military service. Development 
of the nation is as important as 
its defence. ] do not see any 
reason why all the university 
students cannot put in a year of 
Rural Development service, before 
they are awarded the degrees by 
the universities. At least to a 
limited extent this will expose the 
students to the hard realities of 
rural life and problems and in¬ 
fluence their thinking. 1 do not 
view this period of rural service 
as social service but as a potent 
educational mstrument for earn¬ 
ing through doing. Hence, it 
may be better to provide for this 
compulsory Rural Development 
service some lime in the middle of 
the degree course, so that the 
student may have the chance to 
view' the rest of the course in the 
light of his rural experience. This 
idea needs to be practised espe¬ 
cially in ralation to the students 
of technical subjects such as 
medicine, engineering and agri¬ 
culture. 

Similarly the teachers in 
the universities too should be 
asked to put in a year of Kurai 
Development service once in 5 
years to enable them to be in 
touch with development in rural 
areas. This will enable them to 
choose problem of significance 
to rural transformation in their 
scientific and academic work. 


Organisational and institutional 
arrangements have to be evolved 
to make the best use of the service 
of the students, made available 
as an integral part of the educa¬ 
tional system. Jt is through 
unremitting labour, that countries 
work economic miracles. One 
practical feature which is com¬ 
mon to both communistic and 
capitalistic economic systems is 
the recognition of the dignity and 
value of labour. I sincerely hope 
that the idea of compulsory Rural 
Development service advocated by 
me will help our youth to develop 
a healthy respect of labour apart 
from exposing them to the realities 
and problems of rural life. 

Science and Technology instead 
of exclusively looking at the moon 
and analysing its rocks, should 
look at our rural areas, and ana¬ 
lyse their resources. The know¬ 
ledge acquired and the technolo¬ 
gies developed to land man on the 
moon, should be harnessed to 
survey the resources of the earth 
and exploit it intelligently and 
cfTicicntly for the benefit of the 
rural poor. 1 consider the in¬ 
volvement of our scientists and 
technologists in our Rural Deve¬ 
lopment efforts to be of the 
highest importance. 

Relevant education holds the 
key to the solution of our poverty 
problem. Once w'e redesign it 
to suit our needs, and produce 
generations ofcducated youth who 
will fit into the society they came 
from, and work for its uplift with 
a clear appreciation of the con¬ 
ceptual framework of our strategy 
for the elimination of poverty and 
Identify themselves with the for¬ 
tunes of the rural folks, we w'ould 
have succeeded in our task— 
jiow’ever insuperable it may appear 
(o be. Once we convert our hu- 
pian resources—currently regar¬ 
ded as a liability-^into growing 
assets, our threats will turn out 
to be opportunities. r'n 
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EVOLUTION OF COOPERA¬ 
TIVE THOUGHT, 

By K..K.. SAXENA. 

Pabtisbed by Somayys PoUica- 
tiows Pvt. Ltd., Bombay (i974); 
pp. X + 160: ^jce ; Rs. 35/- 

COOPERATION has surged as a 
great idea of the twenueth*ceniury. 
TVough a long process of evolu¬ 
tion, it has b^n distiied into a 
‘philosophy', a ‘way of life', and in 
its ‘down'to-earth application' 
into a 'mode of conducting 
business with keen social aware¬ 
ness*. Countries like Japan. 
Israel, Yugoslavia and, of late, 
even India have emerged .is pace¬ 
makers and trend-setters in the 
realms of this epoch-making 
movement throughout the under 
developed world. The advanced 
countries of Europe and America 
had already made big strides and 
their experience radiated both a 
'kaleidoscope* of guidelines for the 
growth of cooperatives in deve¬ 
loping nations. As is to be 
expected, an idea which attempted 
to take ail the people together 
and launched a concerted tirade 
against vested interests that 
baotked the common interests 
could only grow very gradually. 
It was not a sudden emergence, an 
eruption or an explosion. Of 
coarse, the evolution through 
which it passed was no doubt 
c^racterised ^ a radical trans¬ 
formation of attitudes and wean¬ 
ing away of people from personal 
profit' and 'self-aggrandisement' 
to social responsibility' and ‘sub¬ 
mergence in totality'. What was 
anchored to petty action was 
intended to be elevated to a ‘full 
eotog]^'—a systematic body of 
organic knowledge. The last 
perceived phase of cooperative 
development has been the crysta¬ 
llisation of past actioa-t»sed 
experience into a mould of prin¬ 
ciples. And these principles have 
b^n christened as ‘coopeiafisai’ 

The book under review makes 
an attempt to describe the whole 
range of cooperative evolution 
from early begianings into local 


business to late refinements into 
a global ideology with unaltered 
business underpinnings. Its 
narrative is divided into three 
parts viz., the beginnings, emer¬ 
gence of cooperatism, and patterns 
of development. The first part 
contains the gcMsis of the coope¬ 
rative idea and brings the reader 
from the Industrial Revolution 
down to the Rohdalc tradition. 
Here, efforts have been made to 
collect a number of events and 
episodes that brought the Rohdale 
pioneers on the scene. Both 
G.D.H. Cole and Sidney Webb 
cite* examples of cooperative 
activity in Great Britain dating 
back to the sixties of the eighteenth 
century. The real beginning of 
cooperation, according to the 
two great economic historians, 
could be traced to the esUbltsh- 
ment of corn mills, notable among 
them being the one set up by dock 
workers of the Woolwich and 
Chatham in J760 and the other 
founded by the inhabitants of 
Wolveshampion in 1767. The 
cooperative workshops of the 
USA also came into being during 
the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. In fact, Robert Owen 
of Great Britain attempted, albeit 
unsuccessfully, to establish com¬ 
munities based on ideals of equa¬ 
lity, social ownership, mutual 
aid. just prices, abolition of profit 
motive and education in coopera¬ 
tion. Or. Willian Kind, the poor 
man's doctor promoted mutual 
thrift societies and pioneered a 
cooperative journal ‘The coopera- 
tor’ in May, 1828. Fourier of 
France was another powerful force 
behind the evolution of coopera¬ 
tion. His attention was, however, 
focused primarily on production. 
Followers of Owen set up the 
‘Rochdale Equitable Pioneers 
Society' and those of Fourier 
established a number of French 
cooperatives such as bakeries and 
carpenters shops etc. Hermam 
Schulze-DcHtzsh (1808-1883) and 
Father Raifleisen of Germany 
made an impressive contribution 
to the growth of cooperative 
institutions and principles-'the 


former organised assoeiatiems for 
small shopkeepers aiid the latter 
a number of credit unions. T^ 
‘Hungry Forties' which brought 
a perilous series of famine 
throughout Europe spurred a lot 
of cooperative action. 

Tlie second pan of the book 
devotes itself to an elucidation of 
the concept of cooperation—oo- 
operatism. Cooperation here was 
viewed as an institution, an eco¬ 
nomic enterprise, a legal entity 
and an economic system. The 
main thrust of the discussion may 
be summed up in Henry F. 
Bakken’s words: “Cooperation is 
a resultant system of economy. 
It is a synthesis combining the 
desirable qualities of the taisee:^ 
faire economy and the planned 

economy.It is a direct 

challenge to the profit motive 
system on the one hand and to 
totalitarian rule on the other". 
(Quoted by the author on p. 37). 
Chapter VI in the second part 
describes the principles of coo¬ 
ptation as they have emerged 
since the RocMule era. The 
International Cooperative Alli¬ 
ance (IC.A) adopted in 1937 the 
Rochdalean principles in two 
major categories viz. primary and 
secondary. The former included 
open membership, democratic 
control, surplus allocation in 
proportion to member-transac¬ 
tions and limited interest on 
capital. The secondary principles 
were not obligatory and included 
political and religious neutrality, 
cash trading and promotion of 
trading. The 23rd Congress of 
the ICA held in Paris, however, 
eliminated this distinction between 
primary and secondary principles 
and added 'the promotion of 
cooperative education' as the fifth 
and ‘cooperation among coope¬ 
ratives or growth' as the sixth 
principle to the list of primary 
principles. It should be of some 
interest to note that the latest 
ICA list of imndples has elimi¬ 
nate ‘political and retigioos 
neutrality as a basic tenet for 
cooperative expansion. 
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pects of cooperation and coopc- George Menezes writes in The Times of india 
ration and state action. Dabbling under the heading 'Student Revolt' 


liberally on some international | 
progress reports (of the ILO, the 
D.N, and the ICA) the author 

here presents in a very aimplistic ' 

I 

manner a mefui optimism about ( 
the future of cooperation. He I 

i 

considers the prospects of a world 1 
cooperative commonweaUh as I 

r 

quite bright, regards too much of - 
state intervention as dangerous i 


THOSE who believe that todays 
students are good for nothing 
should have th^r heads examined. 
They have probably never heard 
of a student-philosopher, who said, 
"nobody in this world is entirely 
usefess, even the worst of us can 
serve as horrible examples.*' 

Tn the old days, students used 
to smash shuttle-cocks and tennis 
balls over and across nets. The 
game started with a situation 
called love-all. Today they smash 
cars and trains .starting with a 
situation called hate-all. 


people like you,” he sighed show¬ 
ing .signs of being exhausted with 
the physical activity involved in a 
revolt. 

Out of Gear 

“I wish 1 had more cars to offer 
you,” I said sympathetically. 

“So kind of you ” he replied, 
“but we must turn our attention 
now to the railways. Knock the 
bloody thing out of gear. Pull all 
the chains wc possibly can, you 
know?” 


and wistfully looks forward to the 
day when 'the fading state' would 
Sc replaced by a cooperative 
democracy. 

The book may be classed as a 
synoptic survey of the history of ? 
evolution of cooperation in the 
world. A very important feature 
of the study is its inclusive charac¬ 
ter and profuse citation. In an 
endeavour to impart credibility 
and authenticity to his argument 
the author quotes at length from 
numerous knowledgeable sources. 

In overall terms, the efort has 
been satisfactory. Students of : 
cooperative history may find some 
useful documenutioTi culled to¬ 
gether at one place. Also, the 
book makes a neat leading for 
under graduates. Further edition 
may, however, attend to the Ian- 
guage which, in past, might have 
sufTered an impairment owing to 
the^nters' Devil. 


' Artificial Bairtm 

Getting out of my cat near 
. Churchgate suiion, 1 met Muka- 
j dam Singh. '’"What's the buzz, 
: Muk,” I said to him, “lell me 
! what's happening' 

a degenerate umversity .system,” 
he yelled, throwing a rock at my 
front windscreen. 

”[ can see that,” I said, sounding 
as cool us Maria Schneider in the 
rape scene in Last Tofigo in Paris, 
"you seem to be opposed to the 
barriers imposed by the wind¬ 
screen of college regulations. I 
have artificial mao-made barriers 
myself. Like Robert Frost ‘some¬ 
thing there is in me that doesn't 
love a wall'.*' 

“Who is Robert Frost?” he 
asked throwing a few bricks at 
my doors and rear windscreen. 

"Well,” I said, *‘I don't thinfc- 
you could have heard of him. All 
I can say is that he wasn't a vice- 
chancellor.** 

He smiled, **I hope you don't 
mind my smashing your car,” be 
said, “it's nothing personal.” 

"Go ahead,” I smiled back, ”1 
understand that you are attempt¬ 
ing to destroy the outmoded 
vehicle of a decadent generation.'* 

He was now beaming. “I wish 
there were more understanding 


‘’Great, great,” f said, ” a kind 
of lavatory syndrome. I suppose, 
Flushing the muck out of the 
.stinking educational cesspool,” 
‘That's it,’* he said approvingly. 

■Tell me. Muk,” 1 said, “why 
docs your movement not protest 
ibt lyp0 ofihisss wtpTD^ 
tested against when we weie in 
college.... You know, thiols 
like hostel facilities, more partici¬ 
pation in college administration, 
incompetent professors, canteen 
prices, tough question papers and 
the like?" 

Good Grief 

“Look,” he said, “you got the 
whole thing wrong. We don't 
give a damn about hostel facilities. 
We don't mind not having a voice 
in running the university. We 
have come to accept corruption 
and incompetency amougst the 
staff. We are not concerned about 
the. curriculum and we don't 
object to the question papers being 
tough. All we want is that exami¬ 
nations should be abolished.” 

“Good grief,” 1 said, "as simjfie 
as that?” “Sure,” he said, "ours 
is not a revolution, it is merely a 
revolt.” 

“1 haven't seen anything more 
revolting.'’ I murmured , moving 
away quickly before he could pull 
the ch^n, 1 was weanng around 
my neck- 


/ 
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The "opeo book exuirisatico** 
system is destgoedto eiiminate the 
risk of copying and smuggling of 
notes by studwts into the exami¬ 
nation nail. Some studies in tins 
fietd had been done in otter 
countries. 


Ahmed's call to help Hindi 
attain full stature 


THE President, Mr. Fakhruddin 
AU Ahmed, said that it was the 
duty and responsibility of aii of 
us “to do everything possible for 
enabling Hindi to fulhi its role as 
India's national language." 

Inaugurating the 3-day 
“Shyamsundar Das birth centen> 
ary celebradoos'‘ organised by the 
Nagripracharini Sabha, Mr. 
Ahmed said Hindi's position as 
India's national language was 
beyond question. He ho]^ that 
everybody in this country, regard¬ 
less of what area he hailed from, 
would agree that the nation must 
have a national language and thus, 
possess a distinct linguistic identity. 

The President also wished that 
when Indians went on foreign trips, 
they talked to one another id the 
pational language. 

l^est Tribute 

In a message read out at the 
function, Prime Minister, Indira 
Gandhi, described Babu Shyam- 
sundar Das as tbe maker of m^em 
Hindi, as a great writer and critic, 
and as a visionary who realised 
the importance of language and 
literature as an integrating force in 
society. She said she was happy 
that Babu Shyamsundar Pas's 
Urth centenary was being celebra¬ 
ted by the Nagripracharini Sabha 
in the capital. 

Mr. Jagivan Ram, and other 
^Makers dwelt at length on the 
services rendered by the late Babu 
Shyamsundar Das in the multi¬ 
dimensional promotion of Hindi. 
They said the fittest tribute to him 


would be to carry to fruition his 
cherished dream of securing for 
Hindi its rightful place in tbe 
nation's life. 

Speaker after speaker empha- 
.sised that the position of Hindi 
as India's national language 
would be consolidated and 
strengthened. The other languages 
in dilTercnt parts of India came 
into their own in their respective 
states. Also, Hindi must assimi¬ 
late freely from the other languages 
of India. 

Preferred Languages 

Mr. Jagjivan Ram and Mr. 
Kamlapatt Tripatbi said that Babu 
Shyamsundar Das lived and 
worked in times when Hindi was 
considered a rustic language. He 
worked undaunted for the spread 
and promotion of Hindi. But 
even today, the attitude was not 
entirely gone. English was still 
the preferred language in India 
in the higher circles. Mr. Ram 
said it would be good if Indians 
knowing or speaking Hindi made 
it a point to talk only in Hindi 
wtewever U\ey met. 

Mr. Ram also said that there 
was no conflict between Hindi and 
other Indian languages. The 
conflict was with English till it was 
dethroned. 

DGC against open 
book exams 

THE University Grants Commis¬ 
sion does not favour the idea of 
sUowiog students to use books 


Indian women’s 
participation in 
politics 

JUDGED by the parlicipation 
of Indian women in the political 
life of tbe country “Indian scH^y 
is almost certainly less inequitable 
than the Chinese, Soviet and the 
American.*’ 

This is one of the conclusions of 
the ^'studies in electoral politics 
in Indian stales'* brought out by 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology's Centre for Inter¬ 
national Studies, The second 
volume of the study deals with 
three of the disadvantaged sectors 
—the princely states, iribal.s and 
women. 

The study says lhai the higher 
participation of women in Indian 
politics is essentially the result of 
Mahatma Gandhi's influence and 
the Congress party more than 
any other party deserves credit. 

Another conclusion is that the 
high success rale of women in 
Indian politics is not due to any 
preference of electorate for women. 
The success is due to fact that, 
given the discrimination against 
women, a women has to have ex¬ 
ceptional ability to be nominated 
and hence women candidates arc 
likely to be more “gifted" and 
more likely to win than men. 

1\’hIg Rang of Posts 

The study says: “Not merely 
does India have a female Prime 
Minister, women have also 
ceeded in becoming members of 
the Lok Sabha and the Rajya 
Sabha. They have been governors 
and chief ministers of states, 
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cabiii^ iBinistm and 

they have bold hisitest position in 
the orgattishtions of the major 
political parties/' 

Bat this presence of women at 
Ihc highest political levels co- 
exists with a ^ocrally low rate of 
overall participation in political 
life, in the elections to the Lok 
Sabha in 1962 and 1967 and the 
assembly elections of 1967, while 
in absolute numbers women 
candidates and the successful 
ones were more impressive than 
for other countries, percentage* 
wise, candidates or those elected 
were low, But these low propor¬ 
tions, put into perspective ''cannot 
dwarif the fact that women have 
reached the highest levels of 
political success and seem to be 
accepted widely as a ntural ele¬ 
ment of the politicai scene in 
India.” 

Indian’s 
impressions 
of Korea 

"THE more I explore the Korean 
language, the deeper my under¬ 
standing and love of this counvty, 
which is no longer foreign to me/' 
>uid Vijaya Raiham- 

Speaking on why she loves 
Korea, the Jl-year-old Indian 
student astounded the Korean 
audience with her ncar-peifcct 
command of diificuit idomatic 
expressions and correct pro¬ 
nunciation. 

*T am in love with the people 
and the land of Korea/' she said 
in her 7-minutc-long fluent 
speech. *‘l love the way the 
Korean people treat others, espe¬ 
cially thcif eleders. f also love the 
feature of the 'Land of Morning 
Calm/, its beautiful rivers and 
mountains. I feel at home because 
I have discovered many cultural 
similaiities l^tween Korea and my 
homeland." 


A of the Indian vice 

consul in Korea, Miss Ratnam 
came to Korea in May, 1973. 
She has been studying at 
Korean Language Institute of 
Seoul National University for 
eight months. 

A graduate of the University of 
Delhi, the Indian lady wishes to 
dig into the history of Korea 
someday. She is planning to go 
back home in September this year. 


‘'Study Abroad’* 

Around half a million studcnis 
take courses abroad every year, 
according to a revised edition of 
UNESCO'S best-sellers, Study 
Abroad which has just been 
published. 

Of the half-milKon, the majority 
are in a dozen principal “host 
countries’ listed as : USA 
(approximately 140,(XX) foreign 
students), France (35,000), Federal 
Republic of Germany (34,000), 
Canada (31,000), United Kingdom 
(27.000), Lebanon (21,000), Italy 
(18,000), USSR (17,000), Egypt 
(14,000), Argentina (12,(^), 
Japan (11,000), Spain (10,000), 
Switzerland (10,000). 

This new edition covers scholar 
ships and other forms of linancial 
a.ssistance available to students, 
teachers and other professionals 
in u wide range of disciplines 
who wish to pursue their studies 
in countries other than their own 
during the period 1975-1977. 
Some two thousand institutions in 
120 countries, plus over 60 imer- 
naiional organizations, are listed 
offering more than two hundred 
thousand awards ranging from 
individual study ^nts to the 
large-scale internadonal exchange 
programmes of governments, 
foundations and international 
agencies. Th^ extend over the 
whole academic and professional 
spectrum; catering for candidates 
of all levels from undergraduates 
and technical and administrative 
cadets to advanced research 
scientists, visiting professors and 
senior executives. 


How far can a sdiolarahip 
really go towards covering aca¬ 
demic costs? Is there a travel 
grant available to get the student 
to his destination? Does the 
scholarship cover laboratory 
equipment costs, special clothing 
for extreme climatic conditions, 
an allowance for a dependent 
spouse and children? To whom 
does the prospective traveller 
apply for reliable help on scholas¬ 
tic, domestic, housing problems, 
etc., on his arrival in foreign 
surroundings? These are some of 
the questions answered in Study 
Abroad in respect of the main 
receiving countries and many 
others as well 

In fact, few foreign students 
would be able to subsist in a 
foreign country, lei alone pass 
their examinations, write their 
theses, complete ihcir research 
assignments or profit culturally 
from their time abroad, if it were 
not for some form of financial aid 
of which Study Abroad is the 
world’s most complete listing. 

Varsity circuit to be 
set up 

THE Information and Broad¬ 
casting Ministry proposes to set 
up a university circuit by con¬ 
structing cinema halls in ail the 
universities throughout the 
country. 

The circuit would be set up 
this year. 32 universities have 
already been selected and the 
ministry proposes to select 18 
more universities. 

In two years, all major educa¬ 
tional institutions would have halls 
where feature films would be ex¬ 
hibited at least once a week. 
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BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
(Admtisemeiit No. 3/19^76) 

APPLICATIONS are invited for ihe 
undermentioned posts. I'he beneiit of 
Ptovident Fund. Pension, Dearness Al- 
ios^'ance. House Rent Allowance and 
City Compensatory Allowance are ad¬ 
missible according to University Rules. 
The retirement age of the University 
employees is <t0 years except for posts at 
Serial No. 51 to S4 which is 5S v'cars. 
liie appointment will be made oa tw'o 
years probation on all pemtanent posts. 
Higher sorting salary viihin the grade 
is admissible to spcdcdly qualilted and 
experienced candidates. 

Applications for posts No. 1 to will 
be emcriaincd on the prescribed forms 
duly supported with a Bank Draft or 
Crossed Indian Postal Orders for Rv7-50 
in favour of the Regi'itrar. Bannras 
Hindu l^niversity towards the applica¬ 
tion fee. .AppltCiUron fornrs jlongwith 
the leaflet of information will be .supplied 
free of co.<t bv the Regbtnar (Selection 
Committee Section). Banarav Hindu 
Uniwersiiy, Varana-siO^HXIi. on receipt 
of Rs. 0-40 paise stamped self-adJn.\5*u;d 
envelope of 2.) cm X 10 cm size. Candi¬ 
dates ^led for interview for these pchts 
will be paid actual Railway fare b> the 
New S^*ond Class plus re^tervation 
charges for sleeper snd or actual Bus 
ftom ibni cts-ldctwe botbw ays 

by the shonest route. No other expenses 
will be paid. 

Applications for posts No. 61 to 6} 
should be made on plain paper .stating 
clearly the Name. Age. Address, Quali¬ 
fications, Experience etc. alongw'iih a 
Crossed Indian Postal Order. Bank 
X>Tuft for Rc. I - as application fee 
drawn in favour of (he Registrar, Bana- 
ras Hindu University. Candidates called 
for interview' w ill not be paid any travell¬ 
ing expenses for these posts. 

Applications for each post be sent 
aeparately alongwith ' atlested copies 
of Certificates in support of the quali- 
dcations and experience mentioned in 
the application and he addre^ed to the 
R^istrar (Selection C'ooiraKtee iiectioRK 
Baasuns Hinds UoiversHy, Varanasl- 
221005. 

IncoiBfdele a^icatioos in any respect 
wfll not be enlertnnied for coi»td«^tiofl. 

Those who are in service should apply 
through proper channel. M.O. or Cheque 
will not be accepted towards the ap^i- 
catioft fee. 

Tht last date for receipt of appIkatioB 
b ISth Jme. 1975. 

Note: Those who have applied in res* 
ponse to our earlier Advertise¬ 
ments for post Nos. 1, 5, 6. 8, ]]» 
12, 13. 14,15, 16. 17. 18, 19, 20, 
21,25, 28, 30, 31, 32, 35, 36, 37, 
41, 42, 44, 46. 47, 48, 50, 54. 55. 
57, 59, 60 and 63 need not an>iy 
again but should give Ambn 
d^aih if any i.e. experience or 
additional qualifications secured. 


CLftSSIFfEO ADVEftTlSEMENTS 


FACULTIES Of SaENCE AND 
HUMANITIES 

Profesaor: Grade. Rs. 1500-60-1800-100- 

2000-125.2-2500. 

Reader: Grade: Rs. i200-5(VI30lH(}- 

(900. 

Lecturer: Grade: R«. 70M0-11($3-51>- 

1600. 

I. Malaviya Profeasor of Comparaiive 
Relieion (One) 

Quiiiitications EMeotfal: (I) A Doctor's 
Degree Of puMtshed work of an equally 
higLh standard, (2) Ci'msistemly good 
academic record with first or high second 
class (B+) Master's Degree in Philoso¬ 
phy or Indian Philr^orhy &. Religion or 
CoiiiparsefiSc Rchgion or an equivalent 
degree of a foreign University. (.'> .About 
10 yearn experience of PtK(-doc<ora( 
research and or teaching in a OnivePsity 
or College. (4) Abilitv to guide research 
of a high standard. Desirable: (I) Good 
knowledge of <iinskrit and'Or •iome 
foreign language;,. (2) Research pubhcii- 
fioni. 

2. Prufesiiar of Sanskrit (One) 

Quatilicaiions Exseotial: (1) Doctor's 
Degree or puMuhed work of an equailv 
high standard. (2) (?onsisten<iv j^ood 
academic record with fim or high 
second class Master's I'Vgrec in 
vhe 'suhje^ ot an equWnSenx Acgree ol a 
foreli^j U'nivcr«iy. (3) About ten ywrs 
expi?rie<tcc of Posi-dociora) leseitrch 
and or of teaching at a I'niversiiy «>r 
College. (4) Ability to guide research of 
a high standard. Desirable: (U Ability 
to teach through Hindi ntcdni m. 

(2) Knowledge of Pali and Prakrit. 

(3) .Admhtivtrativc experience. (4t Prac¬ 
tical e.xperienee of research publications, 
planning and Education, 

3. Professor of Sctilpttire (One) 

Qualificsuions E»cniisi: (!) A Degree 
or an equivalent qualification in Sculp¬ 
ture preferaWy in First Cla.ss from a 
recognised Institution.' ( 2 )Specialisation 
in Traditional and Contemporary Sculp¬ 
ture. (.1) About ten years prof«sional' 
teaching experience in a lesponsible 
postvion in a recs^ised Insiituiion. 

4. Reader ia Zoology (One) 

5. Reader lo EnglMi (One) 

6. Reader hi Ptriitical Scieace (Twx>) 

7. Reader ta Gernma (One) 

Qualificaiioas Emntial: f I) A Doctor's 

D^rec or ptdviisbcd work of an equally 
high siatidvd. (2) Consistently good 
academic record with first or high wond 
clas.s (B-p) Master's Degree in the. 
subject concerned or an equivalent 
des^ of a foreign University. (3) About 
5 years experience of Pmi-Doctoral 
research unAlor teaching in a University 
or CoU^. (4) Experience of Guiding 
Research (except for the post of Reader 
in ^nnan) Ocaindile: ff) Ability to 
teach both through Hindi and En^lsh 
medium. Ci) Specialisation in BdiavK^al 


Sludfte/tndiaa Studles/AaiBfi Stud io ■ 
for one of the ttwo posts (for Post No, 6 
—Reader in Poliitcal Sctence only). 
(2) Experience of guiding research (for 
poet No. 7—Reader in Geroian only). 

8 . Reader la Ltbnry Science (One) 

Quolificaiions EsaeoHal: (1) A Doctor's' 
Degree or published work of an equally 
high siantiard. (2) ConsLstently good 
academic record with first or high 
sttond class (B-f) Master’s Degree in 
the subject or an etiuivaleot degree of a 
forei^ University. (3> About five years 
experience of teaching and. or as a Libra¬ 
rian or of working in a rw-tponsible pro¬ 
fessional capacity tn a Library. Desinibte: 
(1) Know'Mge of latest techniques in 
Ubrary Science. (2) Working knowledge 
of one or more foreign languages. 

9< Reader ia Zutdogji ( I'emporary likely 
to be made permnnenf) (One) 

QualiftCttEions Ivsxcntial; (I) A IKvio- 
raic Degree in the vuhieci (2) t.'omistentiy 
govKi academic record with first or high 
Hcccmd efa^s Masters fX-gree in 

Zoology. Bjologv' or an equivalent degree 
of a foreign L^nivcrvtiy. (1) I’ublishcd 
work of high viandard in CyiogcnchcS' 
Genctivs, |4) About 5 >\'afs e.xpcriencc 
of Htvsi-gracJicuc teaching Rc'^carfh, 

I. 5,» Lvpcricntv of guiding ivscarfh. 
DrsSrahile: (!> E.vpctriencc in Drosophila 
Genetics. Dwophib C yiotaxanomy.'' 
Rafiiaticm Cytojamefic* • MammaVtan 
Cyii'gencticv. 

10. Reader in Zoology <Tcmpor»ty 
likely 10 tve nude perniancsui (One) 
Oujltficairons ICswuluif: ((> .A Oocto- 
rate IX'grcf in ihcvub)cct t2i(.,'on,si*:!cmly 
got«t academic '‘tvord with fir'd r^r bigli 
second class (Ha.) Mavfer'v Degree tn 

Zoology • iiivxihonivtry / l*fiy»»ologv'.: 
Biology or an equivaleni degree of a 
foreign UniverNitV. {.t.» l*ublishcd work 
of high standard in hUXihentivto C'ell 
PhyvHilugy. (4) .About live years expe¬ 
rience of l\»>?gradua(e trawhing -Rc- 
sciirch. (5) Expcrii'tKc of guiding: re¬ 
search. Di^raUe: (I) Spcciuhsution in 
the fliochenwMry or Macto-tnolocules' 
Btuchcmivlry of difTcrentiatjon 

II. Reader in Phtelic Arts (One) 

Qualificaiionjt l-joienthii: (1) A 

Dcgruc.'D'tplonia or an equivalent quali¬ 
fication in Ctay Modelling or Sculpture 
in f'irsl or Second cla&s from e recognised 
Imtituiion. (2) Specialisation in Por¬ 
trait or Traditional Sculpture with 
knowledge of Slone carving, marble 
carving, wax modelling, pfinter casting 
R Bron/e casting. (3) Atout five )wats 
professional experience CTeaching) in 
a responai^ position in a reeo^used 
Institution. 

12. Uctvrcr in EaglMi (Two) 

13. Lecturer la AraMe (One)) 

IXu) Lecturer b PetuiM (One) 

14- Lecturer b Muntlil (One) 

15. Leetteur b PoUtiQil Sdowe (One) 
16b LcetUKrtaBoQMiaku(Oiie) 
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tiMliva Hbto^). 

19 . Mjmm ~m itair adw (One) 
29 . UMr In Qmktry Ctvo) (S^. 

in OrtuMe Cbeffliitry) 

21. Uetniw In Qiiinleiij (One) (SfH. in 
Inormic, BiodteiniMry or Andyii. 


Inoimic, BioohemiMry < 
eel Cbemhuy) 

Leeim In MnUMndla 


22i Ledm In MmiMnintta (One) 

23. Uciw In Stnliittcs (One) 

2C LncMier In Zn el ngy (One) 

25. Leettner In Ay kn l lu r n l Ecepa ks 
(One) 

25. Lectenr ki Cfcrann (Two) 

27. LecMcr In Ptanck (One) 

28. Uetma b Sinnklitf (One) 
OueUficntions FewnUnl: (1) A 

Doctor's Degree or published work of nn 
equi^ly high standard; and (2) Consist 
(cntly good academic record with first or 
high second class (B+) Master's Degree 
in ihe subject concerned or an equivalent 
degrecofaforeigDUnivensity. OcsInMc; 
(1) Ability to teach both throu^ Hindi 
and English medium (cis^t for posLs 
in Languages) (2) Spocialisaiion in Pay* 
choktgy flf Personalilyr; Mental Measure, 
meat (for p<ki No. 17 only). (?) Ability 
to tea^ History of Modern Political 
Thought (for po^t No. l8only>,t4)Work> 
ing knowledge of one or more foreign 
languages ifor post No. 19 only). (4) Hx- 
perience of teaching Singhalese language 
tfor post No. 2H only.) 

(Kindly refer to Note I and 2 as given 
below) 

29. (.ccturiT to iMktgi (Temp^^rary 
ilkeiV (O be maoh pemianentVtOhe)' 

Oualifications FaMmial: tl) A 
IToctor’s Dcgi-ec or published work of 
an eciusHy high sundard; and (2) C'on* 
Msicnitv good academic records with 
first or high second class (B^) Master's 
lycgrce in Zoolog)'Biochemistry. Physio¬ 
logy w an equivaicnf Degree <tf a foreign 
I'niversftv. nniraMr:ll) SpOTalisalion 
in Protein ' Nuclciv *>v»d l.tpid Bio- 
chemrstry. 

(Kindly refer Note I and 2 us given 
below) 

•VI. Icdvcr b |.higvkitTcs (DneuDept) 
of Hindi) 

Oualifications Ksaratlal : (I) .A 
Doctor's Degree or published work of 
an equally high .standard; and (2) 
Constsienily good academic record 
with first or high second cla.ss (B-P) 
Master's Degree in Hindi and Linquis- 
ttesor aneguivalent degree of a foreign 
University. 

(kfndly refer to Note 1 and 2 as given 
below) 

31. Lecturer in Lh^subHcs (One) 4l..in> 
^stic Section) 

QualiBcations Eamtlnl: (DA Doctor's 
Degree or published work of an equally 
hlcm standard: and (2) Consistently good 
academic record with first or high 
second class (B+) Master's Degree in 
Lingurttics or Comparative Phiicd^' 
or an equivalent d^ree of a Foreign 
University. 

(Kindly refer to Note I and 2 as given 
below) 

Lecturer lu Dance (Bharat Naty^n) 
(One) 

DttliflcaUons Faaeatlult (I) A first or 
high second daas Graduate Degree or 


DMoing pa Oaaefr^-Bharat Natyam ob 
a iebbi|oM Intttuiioo Off a reputed 
Daneer (Bharat Natyam). (2) Good 
proficieDey in performance. DtairiMe; 
(T) Knowledfe of theory and history of 
Indian Duice. (2) Acquaintance with 
other styles of Dancing. (3) Ability to 
organise dance shows, ballets etc. 
(4) Teaching experience and ability to 
teach theory of Dance, 

iNsnru're of technology 

Profteaor.Grade: Rs. I500-60-1800-10(K 

200(V125^2-2300. 

Reader-Grade: Rs. 1200-50-1300-60^ 

1900. 

Ucturcr-^irade: Rs. 70CMO-) I00-50- 

I600. 

33. Preteser of C'irM Ea0Beer1iig (5p). 
in Structural Engg.) (One) 

34. Professor e4 Phannaccutics (Spl. in 
Pharmaceutics) (One) 

Qualifications EocMial: (DA Doc^ 
(orate Degree or published work of an 
equally high standard. (2) Consistently 
good academic record with first or high 
second class (B4-) M<istcr*.s Degree in 
(he subject coiKerned or an equivalent 
degree of a foreign Universiiy. (3)Abou! 
ten years experience in rasponsible posi¬ 
tion in Teaching Research Industry. 
(4Ki) Experience of having guided re¬ 
search work of a hi^ standard or evi¬ 
dence of original work in Design 
Development (for post No. 33 only) 
(it) Ability to guide research develop¬ 
ment work as evident by putiiiiatibits. 
project reports etc. (for post No. 34 
only). DniraUe: (1) Corporate Mem¬ 
bership Fellowship of Professional 
organisation tjcarncd Societies. (2)fi) 
Research publication in standard jour¬ 
nals or hooks (for pt»t No. 33 only), 
(iil Research publications in Pharma¬ 
ceutical discipline and Industry' (for pmi 
No, 34 only). 

35. Reudrr in Cliemksi EnginccriuK 

(Four) 

Oualitioitinns Fsicotial: (1) A 
(>«xncrate Degree in the subioct or 
published work of an equally high 
standard andor valuable Industrial 
experience. (2) Good academic record 
with first or high se(»nd da&s Master's 
Degree in ihe vut^t or an equivalciu 
degree of a foreign L'nivcrsily. (3) About 
five years c.xperiencc in ieaching/re.-icarch 
imUisiry. (4) Specialisation in Petroleum 
Refining Engineering or Petro Chemicals 
Instrumentation and Proces.s Control 
Plant Dnign and Engineering Economics 
/Mathematical modcHit^ and opiimiza- 
tton/Rio-<7iemical Engineering'Trans- 
port PhetKimena/Keaetics and catalysis. 
Thermodynamics / Umi operatioas / 
Nudear Engineerrnf. DesInMe: (I) 
Evidence of origin^ work in research/ 
Design / Dcvelopnient (2) Member¬ 
ship of Prorcssionat bodies; Learned 
Societies. 

36. Reader iu Instranentatkiu and Proceas 
Coitnd (One) 

Qualifkations Far ntiait (1) A 
Doctorate Degree with speciatisation 
in Instnimentation and Process Ctmtrol 


or fubllihed (wDirk of an ecuadty high 
staodard ancto vKliiible EMOitnal «xr 
pcfimic e , Good academic nemd wfth 
firs or aecood das Master’s Oogree 
in the sutyect or an equivalent d^ree 
of a foreign UniversiQr. (3) About 5 
years experience in tmehthsUreseaxei^ 
industry. Dcalrabic: (I) Evidence ctf 
original work in lesearch/design/develop- 
fflcnt. (2) Monbership of professional 
bodies/l^rned societies. 

37. Reader h Inorgaate Techaology (One) 

Qualifications Esscatlal: (1) A 
Doctorate Degree in Chemical Engg./ 
Chemical Technology or published 
work of an equally high standard and/or 
vaiuaMe Industrial experience. (2) Good 
academic records with first or high 
second class Master's Degree in Chemtcal 
Engg./Chemica) Technology or an 
equivalent degree of a foreign University. 
(3) About 5 ^ars experience in teach¬ 
ing,' research/industry. (4) Specialisa¬ 
tion in Heavy Inorganic Chemical 
Industries ./Fine and Pharmaceutical 
Chemicals Fertilizers' Electro Chemical 
fndusines.'<3orrosion''Mcial{urgy. De- 
slreUe: (D Evidence of original work in 
research 'design ■develoniTier)l, 

(2) Membership of professional bodies., 
learned societies. 

38. Lecturer in Ciril Etigiaecriiig (Fi%«) 

39. Lecturer in Rlcrtrscal Eaglneerlng 
(Three) 

40. Lecturer in Cheraical Englncerlag 

(One) 

Quali/icaiions Essential: (D Good 
academic record with first or high second 
class (B-F) Master's Degree in the sub- 
.iect concerned or an equivalent 
degree of a foreign Unis’ersiiy. (2) Some 
experience of Teaching ResearchTndus- 
irv. (3)(i) Specialisation in Hydraulic 
Engineering Structural F.ngg. Soil 
Mechanics & Foundation Engg.^Survey- 
ing and Pho'ogrammcfry (for post 
No. 38 only), (ii) Specialisation ia High 
Voha^ Engineering'Power Systems' 
Electric Drives'Power Electronics.' Ins¬ 
trumentation (for the post No. 39 only) 
itii) Specialisation in Nuclear En.eineering. 
Pl:int and Equipment Design Fuels and 
Energv' conxersion. Reaction Engineering.' 
Heat Transfer Mass Transfer Environ¬ 
mental control (for post No. 40 only) 
DesitaMe: (1) A Doctorate Degree in 
the .subject. 

40(a) l.«ciurer in Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing fSeven) 

Qualifications Essential: (D Good 
academivt record with first or high second 
cl.i! s (B+) Ma:«tcr'j Degree in Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering or an equivalent degree 
or a foreign University. (2) Experience 
in teaching/Rescarch/Indusiry. OesR- 
aUc: (D A Doctorate in the 

subject. (2) Specialisation in any one of 
the following fields: fa) Industrial En^ 
(b) Production Engg. , (c> Plastidty. 
(d) Applied Mechanics, (e) Gas Dynamics, 
(f) Power Plant Engg.. (g) Head Transfer.* 

41. LccttntrinTcIccoiQniiBiticaiHMiEiigg./ 

Electmics Engg. (Four) 

Qualifications Essential: <1) A first or 
second class Bachelor's De^ee followed 

First or second class Master's D^iea 
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io E1eptK>oic$ Ewgiiwatw^. or: 
coouDuniMtion ;EngiMbc^ or JBIecO^r 
cal Eng i n ee i lin Otinmi/Eleetr6> 
nics E^neering). (2) Spedatjsati'oii in 
any one or more of the following 
(«> Communicatioa System, (b) £lectro- 
nk lnstruinentation« (c> Solid State 
Devices. (</) Microwave/Radar Engineer¬ 
ing. (tf) CoiDOuter Engtneering, ( f) Quan¬ 
tum EteclTonici. (3) Experience in Tea- 
ching/Research/lndostry. Desirable: 
(I) A Doctorate Degree in the sut^. 

42. LectwcrtaEBgnMcrbQsPbyacstOne} 
Qualiftcations EssentW: <i) A 

E>occor*s Degree or published work of an 
equally high standard: and (2> Consis¬ 
tently good academic record with fini 
or hie^ second class (B+) Master's 
Degree in the scilyect or an equitaieni 
degree of a foreign University. 

(Kindly refer to Note 1 and 2 as given 
bdow) 

(Sore: Those who have obtained 
Doctor's Degree in the subject 
concerned will also be considered 
irrespective of the fact whether 
the) have a Post-Graduate Degree 
in the subject or not for all the 
post.t except Post No. 42 in (he 
Institute of Technologvi. 

institlte of .medical sciences 

ProCessor-Grade: 

Rs. Is00-(i0-l800-l00-2000- 
125/2-2500 
Ra^-Grade: 

Rs. 1200-50<1300-4i>-1900 
liCCtan-Orade: 

Ra. 70(MO-t 100-50-1600 

43. PraldoQe of Stogcry (One) (Tem¬ 
porary but likely to be made perma¬ 
nent). 

Qualifications Essemiil: (l)M.B..B.5. 
or cqiuvalent qualification recognised by 
the Medical Council of India. (2) M.S. 
(Surgery), P.R.CS. Speciality Board 
of Surg^ (U.S.A.). (3) Teaching ex¬ 
perience as Associate Professor/Readcr 
in General Surgery for five years in a 
Medical College. DcsiraMe: (i) Research 
q tp eii en oe and publ(cs(i<mi> in (he Bdd 
of General Surgery in the Standard 
jotunals. 

44. Render In Pncdintrics (Two) 

QunBfications Ewratial; (1) M.B.,B.S. 
D^ree or an equivalent qualification 
recognised by the Medical Council of 
IncBa (2) M.D. (Paediatncs), Speciality 
Board of Paediatrics (U.S.A.) M.D. 
(Medicine);' M.R.CP./F.R C.P. with 
D.CH., M.R.C.P.'F.R.C.P. (with 
Pfeediatrics as a speda! subject) or an 
equfvalem qualiBcatton. (3) About three 
years teach^ experience as Lecturer in 
Paediatncs in a Medjcal College. Daiv- 
iMa: (1) Research experience and pub- 
Ucatirais in the sut^. 

4$. Lnclw in Sgrgvy (Neuro-Surgery) 
(One) 

Qualificatkms Ce—rial: (1) M.B..BS. 
ot nquiyaimt quafificatloii recognised 
^ the MecBc^ CouocU of India. (2>M.S./ 
F,R.Cil. in Surgery with two years 
apectM trainjng In Nearo-Surgny/M.Ch. 
(NeuRS^Surgery), Speeiidity Board of 
Neurologica) Suigmy (USA). (3) About 


? N.P.A, 
j if any. 
y admissi- 
i ble as 
I per rules 


Ranbitr/Rieiddmr tn Flisne^-SttisjMy <dr 
io nearb^tgica) Unit lii (he 
Riant of Stzrgny of which <m :year 
should be after Post-graduate qittlmca- 
tkm. Des^nMe: (1) Research experteooe 
in the sul^t. 

46. Lcemm In Pathology (Two) 

Qualifications EascnCtel: (l)M.B..B.S. 
Degree or equivalent qualification re¬ 
cognised by the Medical Council of 
India. (2) Post-graduate Degree in 
Pathology. M.D.. Ph.D, D.Sc.. M5c.. 
Spedallly Board of Pathology U.S.A. 
Or M.D. (Medicine); M.R.C.P. 'F.R.C.P 
with D.B./ D.C.P./ D.Path., M.R.C.P. 
(with Pathoio^’ as special subject) or an 
equivalent qualification. (.3) About two 
yran teaching experience as Demons¬ 
trator or equivalent pant in Pathology in 
a recognised Medical Institute or Hos;m- 
cal. Desirable: (t> Research publications 
in the subject. (2) Experience in Hhto- 
pathology work. 

47. Lcctarer la Radiotherapy 4 Rniht- 


Degree ia SocMlogy sir AgifM So^ 
logy or Sodhl Wtkh or an etBshvI^ 
dei^ of a foreigQ University. Dcdb 
able; (I) About (wo years experience of 
teaching andAw research and/or aervioe 
programme in Public Health Organisa- 
lions preferably in the Oepartment of 
P.S.M. or other allied training organisa- 
tions. 

(Kindly refer to Note I and 2 as given 
below). 

51. Medkal Oficcr of Hcahb (One) 
(Rural Health Centre—Deptl. of 
PSM). 

SZ. Medical Officer (One) (Univmity 
Health C'enirc). 

5.x Medkal Officer (Women) (One) 
(Rural Health Centre—Dept, of 
P.S.M.) 

Grade: Rs. 400-40-800-SO-9S0 likely to 
be revised-f N.P.A. as per rules. 


Ihm Mcdktee (Two) 

Qualifications E reea i ia t; (l)M.B.,B.S. 
Degree or equivakm qualification re¬ 
cognised by the Medical Council of 
India. (2) M.D. M.S. m Radiotherapy 
or Specialiiv Board of Radiology (U.S.A.> 
or M O .'F.R.CP. with D.M.R.T. 
F.F.R. (3) .About two years teaching 
experience in the capacity of Demonstre- 
(or.'CIinical Re^strar or equivalent post 
in the Medical College or itacldog 
Institution in the •qieciafir)-. DcabaMr: 

(1) Persons having experience of handling 
Radio-lsoic^ for Therapy and Diagnos¬ 
tic purposes in a teaching Institute. 

(2) Research experience and publica¬ 
tions in the subject. 


Qualifications EsacaKahtl) M.B..B.S. 
Degree or an equivalent qualification re¬ 
cognised by the Medical C'oundl of 
India. (2) M.D. (P.S.M.) or any clinical 
subject. (3) Experience of working in 
P.S.M. Department of Public Health 
Work or Domiciliary care Programme or 
Clinicaiwork Dcalrabk: (I) Diidoma in 
Public Hralih or Ointcal work. 

(The selected candidaica will be attach¬ 
ed IO the Depai tmemal Urban oi Rural 
Health Centre as per requirement If the 
candidate is attached to the Rural Health 
Centre he has to manage his own 
accommodation as no De(>arimcmal 
quarters can he provided —appitcabk for 
Post No. 51 and 5.3 only) 


4g. Lccrarcr bi .Aaacslbesioloiey (Two) 

Qualifications Essestial: (I) M.B.B.S 
Degree or an equivalent qualification 
recognised by the Medical Council of 
India. (2) M.D./MS. (Anaesthexiologyi. 
F.F.A.R.C.S., Speciality Board of Anaes¬ 
thesiology (U.S.A.). MD.-M.R.CP.' 
P.R.C.P. or M.S./F.R.C.S. with OA . 
M.R.C.P.;F.R.CS. (with Anaesthesio¬ 
logy as a special subject) or an equivalent 
qualification. (3) About two years teach¬ 
ing experience in the capacity of Clinkal 
R^slrar or an equivalent post on the 
subject in a M«Hc^ College or teaching 
Institution. Dcsk^te: (t) Publications in 
Scientific Journak. 

49. Lectarer la Mcdidac (One) 

Qualifications TTnarial: (1> 

O^ree or equivalent qualification re- 
cogotaed by the Medical Council of 
India (2) M.D., M.R.C.P.. F.R.C.P.. 
Speciality Board of Internal Medidne 
(U.&A.) or an equivaJent qti^ificaiion 
in (be subject. (3) TeachiAg experience 
as Registrir/Tttior/Resident or an 
equjvahmt post in Medicine for two 
yean of whkh ooe yetf duMild be after 
P.G. qualification. DadboUe; (1) Re¬ 
search experienre and puWication in 
the subjed. 

SIh LecRgvr ta Secioloisy (One) (With¬ 
out N.P.A.) 

Qualifications E—Hal: (1). A 

Doctor's D^ree or publMied woiit''of 


(The selected candidate may be attach¬ 
ed to any Unit of Unii'crsity Health 
Centre by the Superintendent. Univoruty 
Health Centre - applicabie for post 
No. 52 only). 

54. Juaior R««ardi Offim (One) 

Grade: Rs 4(XMO-gOO.SO-950 (likely to 
be revised according to the decision on 
the III Pay Commission Repon) 

Qualifications Easeotial: (DA first or 
second class M.Sc. and Ph.D. tn Medical 
or Biological ScierKes, (2) Speral Train¬ 
ing in Haiology. Histochemistry and 
Electron Microscopy. (3) Some orignid 
contribution in the field of Medical 
Scfcnoes Oealrabk; (7) Three years ex¬ 
perience in Research. (2) Research 
puUications 

MAHILA MAHAVIOVAlJkYA 

(Other things being equal prefocnoe wilt 
he given to Women candidates). 

Reader-Grade: 

Rs. 12QO-5I)-1300-6&.1900. 
Lechrar-Crade: 

Rs. 70040-1100-50-1600. 

55. Reader la Eaidkb (One) 

QuiHfkaHom F—till; (I) A 
Doctor's Degree or published work of 
an equally high standi. <2) Conris^t- 
ly good academic record with first or 
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aiperhnoif of Poft-Doetonl fteseaich 
an^ tcmhif ia 4 Uiuveni^ or 
CoUeii^ (4) Bxaerieaoe of goiding re¬ 
search. 

56, LactMrer ia Urda (One) 


57. tactinr la Pellllcal S c h a ce tOn«> 
Qtialificalions Eneatfaf: (1 ) a 
[>^ or*s Oagree or pubtohed work of 
an eaualiy hi^ standard; and (2) Cnnsis- 
lentfy good Kcord with ^rsi or high 
second dess <B-f) Master’s Degree in 
the subject or an e«tuiv8len( degree of a 
foivign Uaivenily. DesfraMe; (I) Ahiliiy 
to teach both through En^ish and Hindi 
medium. (2) WilUngness 10 accept the 
hostel duties and charge of extra curri- 
cufar eettwries. (Sj Knowledge of f^ien 
,ind Hindi, (for post No. 56 only). 


(Kindly refer 10 Note I and 2 as given 
below). 


51. Lactufer ia lastraniealal Miafc 
fSitar) (One) 

Qualiftcattons EascMtal: (i) A tint or 
•iccond class Master's Degree in Insiru* 
menial Musk* (Siiar) from a recognised 
Institution'University. DesIraMc: (ft 
IrApencnoe of teaching and or research. 
i2> Ability 10 leach theory of Muiiic and 
knowledge of Vocal Music, f.^) Ability 
and experience of organising cultural 
activities. (4) ^hrillingnm to accept the 
hostel duties and residence in the Girl's 
Hcvsiel and charge of co^urricuiar ac(j< 
vitiet;. (SI F'xpenerKe of hostel work 
.md co<urricuUr activities. 

KVKNING rOU KGE 


L.M'(arer-Grade r 

Rs. 7(*>4(HIOlv5ft-l<i()0 
57. I eciurer m Ecoaoaiks (Two) 

60 . Irttttrer In PolMral 5 cin»cf (Onct 

Ouahikatioiis iAMathil: (DA Doctor's 
Degree or published work of an equany 
high standard: and (2) Consisicntiv good 
record wtih lint or second class iB+i 
Masier'.s Degree in the subjcci cofuxrncd 
i.>i' an iK|Liivaknf degree of a foreign 
(.'nivcrsiiy OrnraWe: (I) .Ability (oreach 
through fiitidi medium. (2) Experience 
of organising co-curricufar activities of 
the students- 

(Kindly refer to Note I and 2 as given 
below). 


OTHhJt lIVSTin'nONS 


61. Teacher In Gradnalc Scale (Urdu) 
(One) (for w'omcn only) (Central 
Hirtdu Gill's School) 

Grade: Rs. 2S0-204S0-E&-25-S$0 likely 
tube revised. 

Qualiftcaiions EiMBUal: il) Aileasi 
second c!a«i Bachelor's Degree with 
Urdu as me of the optional subjects 
alongwtih Home Science or Ceograpity. 
(2) Vniversity D^ree or an equivalent 
quahlkalion in teaching. DeairaHe: 
(!) Pc^grgduate D<«ree in Urdu. (2) 
Adequate experience of teaching the sub¬ 
ject in Con^/Secoodary classes. (2> 
Gobd .at extra-curricular activities^ 
Gamea, Sfkirts. Curding. N.C.C. 


6i. T^^ hi Geadaete ScBl»-^> aB C» 

(Ooe) (for women onfer) 

(Centrai Hindu Girl's School) 

Grade: Ra. 2S0-2O4S0.EB-25.S50 likely 
to be revised. 

Qualifkatiom emsthri: (1) Aileasi 
iiccond class Graduate with Decree/ 
Diploma in Kathak Dance or an equiva- 
leni qualihcstioR of a recognised 
Institution. Daairable' (1) Experience m 
Polk and Manipur Dance. (2) Good ai 
extra-curricular activities. 

63. Asstaaat Teacher (a Vyakatao (One) 
(Ranvir Sanskrit Vidyalaya) 

Grade: Rs. 250-2(M50-£B-2(VSS0 likely 
to be revised. 

(Qualifications Ecsanilal: (i) At ieas) 
second class Vyakaran Shasirt (Navii) 
and Prachin) from a recognised Univerv 
s|iy/ln$titution. (2) University Degree; 
Diploma in teaching and/or adequate 
experience teaching the subject upt^ 
Madhyama classes in a mci^iseq 
School/Cotlege. Oeshable: (1 1 Vyakaran. 
charya Degree. (2) Teaching experience 
on the basis of Paniniya Ashtadhyay; 
and knowledge of Book editing. 

Xo/fs Applicable for the posts of Uctwevs 
at Bern Nos. 12 to 31.42. SO. 56, 
57, 59 aad 60 oely. 

t. Provided that if the Sclectmn Corns 
miitee is of the view that the research 
work of a candidate as esideni cither 
from his thesis or from his pubiisheq 
work is of a vi»ry high standard, it 
may relax any of the qualifications 
given under rnemial qualification 
No. 2. 

2. provided further that if a candidate 
pos.v»sirtg a Doctor's Degree or- 
Equivalent puHished work is noi 
available or is ruM con.sidered suitable, 
a person possessing a consistently 
g,ood academic rec^ (due weight 
being given to M. Phil, or equivalmt 
degree or lexear^ wwk of quality) 
may be appointed on the condittort 
that he will have to obtain a Doctor'n 
Degree or give evidence of published 
work of equivalent high standard 
within five years of his appoinlmenl., 
failing which he will not be able ig 
earn future increinems. until he fok 
fills theve lequirements. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY KANPUR 
IIT POST OFHCE KANPUR 

AdvcrtlaeiMel No. I9.'75 

Ai^Iicaiions are invited for the 
following faculty portions in English 
in the Department of Humanities & 
Social Sciences at the Indian Institute 
of Technology, Kanpur. 

I- Profkcxor : Rs 1500-W-I800- 
10O-2«Jfi-\25f2-2S00 

2 Assbstam Prof. : Ra. 1200-50-1300- 
60-1900. 

3-Lecttffcr : Rs. 700-40-1100-50* 
1.300-60-1600 

The applicant must have a good 
Master's dogrec in English followed by 


.■» -'doiertt^ ''ddirBe iir'Uagttiirtici' .'pR^'- 
due <rf tlie Rdbwing amu: 

Pure and applied Linsuistics. indy- 
ding computaiKMiai Hfigiiistics. aockh 
lin^istics, phonetics, teadiing of 
English as a foreign language. 

fn exceptional cases the Selection 
Committee may relax the requtr^ 
qualifications. 

Posts are permanent and carry 
retirement benefits in shape of CPF- 
cum-Gratuity Scheme or CPF-cum- 
Pension-cun^ratuiiy Scheme. The 
age of retirement U sixty years, ho- 
sides pay, posts carry allowances 
according to the In.rijru(e rules, whh^ 
at present correspond to those a/^icabk 
to the centeral Government employees 
stationed at Kanpur. Higher initial pay 
is admissible to speciaKy quli^d and 
deserving candidates. Candidates call^ 
for interview will be paid second class- 
rsdlway fare from the place of duty to 
Kanpur arid back by the shortest route. 

The applicants may apply on plain 
paper giving full particulars of area of 
interest. They should, give names of 
three experts who cart comment on the 
work and competence of the applicant. 
Application be accompanied by a Indian 
Postal Order of Rs. 7.50 (Rs. I.S7 for 
SC ST candidates). 

All the applications should reach the 
Kc^trar, Indian lostitute of Tectmology 
Kanpur, IIT PostOfflce, Kanpur 20B016 
U-P. (India) t>n or before ISth June, 
1975. 


INDIAN SCHOOL Ok MINES 
DHASBAl>-«26004. 

Two-yeitf Indusby-Oricoted Postgnidii- 

ate Progranunc in Opencast Mlntog 

Indian School of Mines intends to 
Stan frum August 1. 1975, a two-year 
Industry - Oriented M. Tech Degrte! 
DISM diploma programme in Opencast 
Mining Applications for admission to 
the programme are invited in prescribed 
form obtainable from the Registrar. 
Indian School of Mines, Dbanbad- 
K26004. on sepdirtg a self-addressed 
envelope affixed with stamps of the 
value of Rs. 1.65. The a^lication 
(togethier with marksheets relating lo the 
final as well as the penultimate year 
examination of the qualifying exami¬ 
nation and documentary evidence of 
pi-acticai exp^nce. w^re required), 
should be Kubmiitcd to the Registrar 
through messenger or by Registered 
l*ost.''A.D. on or before June 30, 1975. 
All applicarions to be .suhmiered through 
employers. 

EliglUlHy: MSc ( or equivalent) in 
Applied Geology w'ith at least three 
years experience in a responsible capa¬ 
city in opencast mines, or Degree (or 
equivaleni) in Mining. Civil, Electrical 
or Mechanical Engineering. 

Only candidates spoBsond by employiRg 
ofganh^ioiis will be admitted. Sponsor¬ 
ship means retention of lien on post and 
grant of a suitable allowance. 

PeogruBBc Strutfure : Three (half- 
year) terms to be spent at the School for 
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Adoibaions vrfR be nude on raeilt 
(for wliich purpose a qaatiiying test inay 
be held) aad tskmc nto conidention 
aptitude and abiUty. For fonber dmOs, 
Head of the Depanment of Minim. 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad- 
826004, maybe contacted. 

(M.S. RAMAMURTHY) 
REGISTHAR 



SAMBALPUR 1?N1VEKSITY 
JYOTl VIHAR : BURLA 
No 19873/TDS Dated 27.5*75 

ADVERTISEMENT 

Applications in the prescribed forms 
with attested copies of marksheets and 
cerrihcates of all examinations pas^ 
are invited for two posts of full-time 
leetmer-in-law for L.R. Law Ct^kge. 
Sambatpur. 

t. Scale of pav—Rs. aoCMO-Son* 
50-950/- 

II. Ape of Retirement —Sixty years 
of age. 

III. Qualificatioo essential — At 
least a second class Bachelor's 
degree in law with five :^rs 
teeing and/or professional 
experience at the bar. 

OR 

Ai least a second class Masters 
degree in Law. 

All the posts carry usual dearness 
allowance as would be sanctioned by 
the University from time to time. 

Seven copies of the application forms 
wilt be untied from the University 
oflice to ea^ candidate in person on 
auh payment of Rs. 2/-(Rupees two) 
only. Candidates Intending to receive 
forms by potf are requirM to send (al 
Crossed Indian postal order of Rs. 2/- 
payable to the Finance Officer, Samb^- 
pur University, Jyoii Vituu, Buria<b) 
A self addressed envdope (23cni x lOcm) 
with postage stamp worth Rs. 2/- affixed 
to it with the wor^ '*Ap|dication form 
for the leaching posts in the Sambalpur 
Univershy’'superscribed on it. Money 
Ordcr/Cbeque wHI not be entertained. 

The last date of receipt of application 
in the o ffic e of the University, Jyoti 
Vihar, Burta is Jiw, 1975. 

All communications should be ad¬ 
dressed to the undersigned by designa¬ 
tion only. 

The selected candidates must join 
within two months from the dale of 
ianie of appcnncfoeni order. The candi- 
datts will be required to appear for an 
intemew at their own expenses before 
a Sde^ion Committee. 

Suitable pers^ may be appoimed 
on contract basis on a higher initial 
start if h is deemed desirable in the 
interest of the Unrversity. 

Sd/-G. P.GURU 
REGISTRAR 


BaBahh PM University ef 
Agrieetare R Technology 
PMtaMttar. Dktt. NaWlal 

Pin Code No. 263145 
ADMISSION NOTICE 1975-76 
AFn,1CATIONS are invited by 
1975 for adnunton to the 
(jgBowifv'degree prograannes on pcea* 


or Og^ 

tha Cohmtrbtkr of (Ms Uolvenhy dr In 
cash at CetnptroOer's oAee aecompifthid 
vdtb a self-addressed en«eia|)e<28 x 13 
cm.) bearii^ postage stamps worth 
Re. 1/-. Name of the degree programine 
for whi^ the form is requireo should be 
clearly written on the envelope. Separate 
apidi^lons are required for each 
programme. 

POST-GRADUATE PROGRAMMES 

1. Ph.D. 

1. Agrtmomy 2. Agricuiiural Eco¬ 
nomics 3. Pkmt Brewing 4. Plut 
Pathology 5. Soil Science 6. Animal 
Breeding 7. Animal Physiology Vety. 
Pathrriogy and Hygime 9. Vety. Ana¬ 
tomy 10. Biochemistry II. Animal 
Nutrition. 

2. M.^. Ajffktdtorc 

1. Agronomy 2. Agriculture Econo¬ 
mics 3. Eniomoiogy 4. Genetics 5. 
Honicullure 6. Plant Breeding 7. Ptani 
Paibolog>' 8. Smi Science 9. Animal 
Breeding 10. Animal Nutrition 11. 
Dairy Husbandry 12. Poultry Husbandry 

13. Riochemistr)' 14. Microbiology 

3. M.V.SC 

1. Vety. Anatomy 2. Vety. Bacierio- 
togy 3. Vety. Pathology 4. Vety. Hy¬ 
giene R Pu^ Health S. Vety. Physio¬ 
logy 6. Vety. Pharmacology 7. Vety. 
Gynaecolc^ A Obstetrics 8. Vety. 
Pairasitols 9. Very. Medicine 10. Vety. 
Surgery 11. Animal Breeding 12. 
Animal NutritKm 13. Dairy Husbandry 

14. Poultry Husbandry 15. Biochemis¬ 
try 

4. M.Tcch. (OvB EaglpecrhBt) 

1. Structural Engineering with speciali¬ 
sation in concrete structures, steel 
structures and Design of storage 
structures. 

2. Hydraulic Engineering with speciali¬ 
sation in Hydraulic EDgioeermg and 
Hydraulic Structures. 

5. M.Tcch. (Agrfl. Eaghwarlig) 

1. Farm Machinery A Power 2. 
irrigation A Drainage 3. Sod Water 
conservation 4. Process Engioeertng. 

6. M.Se. 

t. Physics 2. Mathematics 3. Bio- 
riiemistry 4. Microbiology 5. Genetics 
6 . Plant Physiology. 7. Food Techno¬ 
logy 

UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMMES 
College of Agricubure—B.Sc Agri¬ 
culture A Animal Husbandry 
College of Vety. Medicine—B.V.Sc. 
A AH 

CoH^ of Technology^BTech. 

(Agril.^Ciril/Elect./Meeh. En^ 
Cot^ 0 f Home Scienee^B.Sc. 
(Home Science) 

Dipkxna in Home Science 
Eligibility qualiheatioas and other 
requtrenmits for admission to various 
degree programmes will be supirfied with 
the appItcatjoQ form. Admt^ons are 
made strictly on merit. 

MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 

The medium of instruction is Hindi 
for B.Sc. Ag. A A.H. and B.V.8c. A 
A.H. (However, only one lecUon with 
EagKah medium in each of these 
prograsMBcs will abo be provided). 


L A riMMeBdaf Maberitty with iqib- 
gjriMd approgeil fo iMolUng, raecoich 
ttid eatension 2. Bn^diiHi cm ivBBCieal 
trainiev 3. Student odvitory ayatem 
4. Ptacement terrioe 5. 220 net initruc- 
tional days per eeiaion 6. Ufaoral 
financial aseistaaoe ioeltidnig tuipply of 
lext-booKs on halfpricef pan time em¬ 
ployment as Graduate Assistants $ 
Rs. 250/- p.m. and Rs. 200/- p.m. for a 
large number of POsi-graduaie students, 
feUowshipa and molarships etc. 7. 
Most aoi^Hcated and upic^ie 
equipments including a computer centre, 
and above all, 8. Vety htih standard 
of academic performance and disdpUne. 
Only such tandldawi shonld seek adods- 
sfca to the IMlvcnHy ns bclieva In IhH 
wmrh aad good cenduct. 

2. The Uahervlty ma ns the right 
le dtaeonne while dflrrminiag their 
rempwathe maR for adwlvitoa. the 
pettenage of maria, le me extoa deemed 
graper, ehmined by the candMaici from 
the Bends of Inteyedlele/Hlgher 
Seeoadary Education or Uaivcrsitlm hi 
cases wbm the Uelverslty feds that the 
perceat ng e ef senriu awarded by such 
Beards ar Uaivcnillet do aol reBeet the 
rh of the cnadMeie. 


5. Adsalmloas are dw likely to be 
la the secoad trimester h eg foal ag 
Noveasher 1975 far cnodMetcs whose 
retails are aol di de red by foe time the 
adndtthws ere fimUxed ie the first Irl- 
isestcr bsglBeieg Jdy 1975 vnbfoci to the 
avaiiahttily of seats. 

O. S. Misra 
REGISTRAR 

INDIAN INSTITUTE UF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY KANPUR 
IIT POST OFFICE 
KANPUR 20MI6 
ADVERTISEMENT NO. 20/75 

IIT Kanpur is one of the five JnMi- 
lutes of national importance set up by 
(he Government of India in t96(>. It 
hn about 1200 undergraduates and 800 
post-grsduaii» on its rolls. Under- 
gnsduaie Programme offers training in 
six different fields of engineering and 
Post-graduate prt^ramme rxepguas for 
a hi^er d^ree m these engineering, 
subjects as also research prt^ramme 
leemng to Ph. D. degree in engineering. 
Spences and humaniiies. it is locat^ 
on a self develo,’ted campus having com¬ 
munity facilities like primary and secon¬ 
dary schools, a Health Centre, shopping 
centre with a bank, post offbc etc. 

The institute is kxMciag for a person 
of wide experienoe for the post of 
Rei^rar for the Institute : 
dehdcacriprion : Secretary to ibe Board 
of Governors and the 
Seniue; overall respoa- 
silNlity of the office 
related to the admivds- 
traiioti of the Institute 
inctttding reci ui tm en t. 
promotion and disdp- 
Hne of the staff. 

( Contintied on page X ) 
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A list of Doctoral Theses Accepted by Indian Universities 

PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

MadMUtlOi 


1. OupUi. Deep Chand. Some vibration problems of 
ciasUc i^tes. Meerut University. 

2. Gupta. S. C. On integral transform and spherical func¬ 
tions. Universiiy of Rajasthan. 

3 . Krishna Prasad. Lakkaraju Souhhagya Raya. Prriynomial 
bases for representation of U(N) in the chains U <n)3) R 
(nis) R p) end U(n)3) SP fnO R(3). Andhra University. 

4. Krishna Rao. P. Optimal economic growth: Sckdc theoie- 
itcal eafM^iions. I.I.T., Delhi. 

5. Parvaiham. R. Studies in functions analytic in the unit 
disc with spmal reference to properties tike univalence. starlike- 
ness. convexity and close-to-convexity. University of Madras. 

Miysks 

1. Babu. Ravi Prasad. Studies of internal and externa) 
Bremsstrahlung from continuous betas. Andhra University. 

2. i>uhe. Mahesh Chandra. The studies of optical systems 
in partially coherent light. Vikram University. 

3. Carg, Ajai Kumar. Optical, infrared and laser Raman 
.Studies in hexagonal layer semiconducting compounds I.IT.. 
I>eihi. 

4. Jain. Sohan Lai. Study of absorption of radiouaves in 
(he iomisphere. University of Udaipur 

5 Jcyapandian. S. Conirihuiion to the study of the mote- 
cttlar constants of ethylene type inotecules. fJnivcrsity of 
Madras. 

h, Jogi. Santosh Kumari. l.atiicc dynamics of semicon¬ 
ductors and metals. I.I.T.. lX*lhi. 

7. Khanna, Raj Kumar. Hamionic generation and seif 
fix'using of el^iromngnetic waves in gaseous and semicon¬ 
ductor piasnvis I.I.T.. IXIhi. 

K. Misra. Hijoy Mohan. Investigations of the tive day 
(icriod global rr«v>ure oscillatiun. University of Poona. 

9. Revaihy. K. (\itlisionlcss plasma and the magnetosphere 
( nivorstty of Kerala. 

10. Sagoo. Mohan Singh Acoustic propagation and its 
I'lfcractiiiti with electromagnetic held. 1.1.1.. Delhi. 

11 I'alelc. Cihanashyam Dhondu. Llcciron difiraciion 
'Judies of some ihalcogciiidc and oxide llhm. University of 
f’oona 

12. N'iiayaiakshmi. Basctiihaili Krishivi. Studies in X-ray 
.mulysis of miilecular structure. C'niversity of Madras. 

f hemMry 

i. Bhitrdwiij, Arun Kumar. Mochuntsm of oxidation of 
organic compound.s by N-RronHi succinin^idc oxidation of 
.dcohols. University of Udaipur. 

2. Bhi.se, S. P. Chemistry of hctcrocvciic cotnpounds: A 
carch for new aldehydes, dyes and analytical reagents. 
.Awadchesh Pratap Singh Univ'erstty. 

3. Chaudhari. Popat Nathu. Rcachom of compounds 
related to dimcihvliKtane. P-mcnthanc and cholestanc. Uni¬ 
versity of Poona. 

4. Chowdhury. Kailas. Studies on synthetic inorganic 
Ion exchanges, Visva Bharati. 

3. Choxi. Copalbhai Shankerlai. Reactions of hydroxy- 
^uinolincs. ^rdar Patel University. 

A Dakwale, D.S. Kinetics of oxidation of oxalic acid and 
nuxlcMiic acid by wnter decomposition products of blue perehro- 
mic acid. Awardhesh I^tap Singh University. 

7. Dave. Shiv Lai. Genets and dassihration erf* red and 
black soils of Bansware District. Rajasthan. University of Udai¬ 
pur, 

8 . Ci/afe. Heena Ashok. Studies on ihermo-and aquo- 
lummescenoe from Y>irradiated crystals. University of Poona. 

9. iogdtsb Singh. Chemical examination of Hatanus 
orientalis and synthesis of Isopentenylated isoflavonoids and 
hydrozyeoumartnes. University of Jammu. 

10. Lavli, Devi Lai. Studies on evaluatiem and improve¬ 
ment of structure of Rajasthan soik. University of Udaipur. 


11. Madan Mohan. Stereochemical investigation of some 
transition metal chelates involving nitrogen as donor atom. 
Meerut University. 

12. Malkani, Raj Kumar. Synthesis of some mercaptoai- 
feykmines and study of certain aspects of reactions of organic 
compounds with manganese (Ml). University of Udaipur. 

13. Nigam. Rama Shankar. Application of physical 
methods to the analysis of essential oils. Awadhesh Pratap 
Singh University. 

14. Panilhi, Harindra Kumar. Physico-chemical stuidies 
on some metal chektes of counwin derivatives. Meerut 
University. 

15. Patni. M. C. Chemistry of aromatic amines: A search 
for new cyanine dyes and analytical reagents. Awadhesh Pratap 
Singh University. 

16. Powar. Vishnu Kaloji. Baciikis subtiles phytase. Uni¬ 
versity of Poona. 

17. Pratap Singh , A. Jagaveera Arunodaya. Debro- 
mination of L. B-dibromo-B-phenyl propionic acids. University 
of Madras. 

IS. Raina, Krishan. Some aspects of chemistry of tellu¬ 
rium compounds I.I.T.. Delhi. 

19. Rajendra Prasad. Physico-chemical studies of com¬ 
plexes of anils with (ransition metals. Meerut University. 

20. Satya Pal Singh. Chemical constitution and biosyn¬ 
thesis of seed oils. Meerut University. 

21 Selvaral. P. V. Complexomeiry : Mi.ved ligand complexes 
of uranyl ion with amino acids and simple and substituted 
carboxylic acids. University of Madras. 

22. Sharma. Ram Gopal. Kinetics and mechanism of 
oxidation of aromatic atcohois by peroxydrsulphaie ion. Meerut 
University. 

23. Shrivastava. Ashutosh. Studies on redox reactions and 
their application to the determination of mercapians and 
xamhates. University of Jabalpur. 

24 Surendra Pal Singh. Studies on blue perchromate. 
Meerut University. 

25. Syal. Surender Kumar. Structural transformations in 
alkali perchlorates and KCIO4—NaCI04 binary svstem. I.I.T,, 
Delhi. 

26. Thuyaumanavan. B. Some application of mas.s spec¬ 
trometry in biochemistry. Unis'ersity of Poona. 

27. Tiwari, ,A. R. .A .study on aromatic aldehydes: A 
search for new axlaciones and chemotherapeutic agents. 
Awadhesh Pratap Singh University. 

28. Vyas. Ramesh Kumar. Studies of some hydroxyqiuno- 
lines and their metal complexes. Vikram University. 

29. Zutshi. Shvam Kumar. Chemical investigation of 
vomc Indian essential oils. Vikram University. 

Earth Sciesccs 

1. Ananthanarayanan. P.N. Geology around Saihanur. 
Univeraty of Madra.s. 

2- Coihc, Narasimha Narayan. Geology of the granitic 
and the a.ssociii(ed rocks of Mundat^-Hadagaiii area. Kamafak 
State. Kerala Univerriiy. 

3. Jaish. Bajranglal ChunniUl. Study of the Bundeikhand 
granites around Jhansi. Vikram University. 

4. Karmarkar. Balkrishna Moreshwar. Deccan trap 
basalt flows in the Bor Ghat section of central railw'ay. Uni¬ 
versity of Poona. 

5. Sadanadan Pillai. C. Petrology and petrochemistry of 
Deccan trap flows around Jabalpur, M.P. with special reference 
to geochemistry. University of Jabalpur. 

E ngl D c er iDg & TednolofO' 

}. Agarw'al, S.C. Investigation of the peribrmanoe and 
industrial applications of thermistor circuits. University of 
IUja.sthan. 

2. Basu. Tapan Kumar. Dynamic and transient stability 

analysis of two mcchine system. Delhi. 
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6. Narasimhan« Veeoa. Craft oopolyincmatiofi oT staUaria (U.) wHb apectal ampttada oft Holockai ptPdoiaiaUy 
natural and modified cotton cdlolose usmft some acrylate ecological e n er g etic s and seed germtnaticm. Citlverslty of 
cn. I.I.T., DelhK Rftjaathan. 

Padmanabban. N. Hydrodyaamics and mass tmwpon 
ced distillation ctriumns. Univeni^ of Madras. Zoology 


moiKMnen. I.I.T., DelhK 

7. Padmanabban. N. Hydrodynamics and mass tfawpMi 
in packed distillation ctriumns. Universi^ of Madras. 

8. Shanna, L.N. Studio in magnato-dectrets pdyerystaUine 
sulphur. Bbc^tal University. 


I. CboiMtitan, Anand Qiaodtkadasrao. Nematode para* 


9. SpoUa. Sudedi Kumar. Stochastic modcb for stream* sito of vertebrate animals. MwraUivrada Univorsity. 


flow simulation. Delhi. 


10. Sureshchander. Propenies of threshold functions of studies of meriones hurHanae (lordon). the Indian deaen gerbU 
more than eight variable sand their detection. Delhi, ticated with insecticides. University of Raiasthan. 


vertenrate animals. Mwamwada umversuy. 

Karels A.K. HaemaiologiGat induding biologjcal 
of meriones hurrianae (lordon). the Indian deaen gertHi 


BIOLOGICAt SCtENCCS 

A n th rop olog y 

\ 

1. Yijaya fihanu, B. Population distances—biolog^t. 
cultural and geographical: A study of the E^avas. fhjmya& 
and Parayas of Kerala. University of Poona. 

Microbiology 

1. Dhruva, fiharati Ramalal. Chemicut, nuiritiona) and 
bioclmnical studies in plant tissues culture such as Techno 
ffundH (teak). M.S. University of Baroda. 

B imlieiahliy 


3. Madhavan Pillai, Meena. Studies oq B*glucuromdaae 
of salivary glands (aho add phocphatase. esterase and alkali 
phosphatase.). Sbivftit Univently. 

4. Mishra, Cyan Chandra. Studies on the dbjgstive and 
nervous systems of PoedlobdeUa granulosa (Savigny 18^). 
Udaipur Uraversiiy. 

5. Narasubhat. Angara Venkata. Aspects of physiology 
of the doKMSsiic f<^. fCsrnatak Univenuiy. 

6. Saini, R.5. Hutologiea) and monmological ttudiea of 
the family nepi^e. Awadheah Pratap Singh Univenuiy. 

7. Seth. Tilak Raj. Mtvphrrtogy of coreunon Indian cobra, 
Naia Nftja (Linn.). Meerut University. 

8. TVftgi. Hari Rjti Singh. Hisioenzymological studies 
on ceitain sense organs of some invertebrates and vertebratts. 
University of Udaipur. 


1. Paranwswaran. M, Nutritional deticiendcs and enrymes MedlenI Sctoces 

<rf ^utmate metabolism in the rat brain. M.S. Univeraty of , »_* • . i i . -.r- ^ ^ t 

' 1. Patel» N.B. Pharmacological evaluauon of some newly 

2. Ramaswaroy. S. Studies on lectase-phloriztn hydrolase ganglionic active gluurimide compounds. Gujarat 

complex of the small intestine. University of Madnas. university. 


Botauy 

1. Ahida. Prakash. Ecophysiolot^l observatkMU on the 
seeds of certain desert iriants with special reference to germina* 
fioo, productivity and energetics. Untvmity of Rajasthan. 

2. Balaaubrainanian, R. Studies on strains of the cocioo 
will pathogen Fusarium vasinfectum (Atk). University of 
Madras. 

3. Wiatt, Govardhan Prasad. Morphological studies in 
the family scdanaceae. Meerut University. 

4 . A.K. Studies in keratinopholic fungi. Uoivet' 
shy ctf Rajasthan. 

5. Gopal, Thumala. Studies on groe^ of sporulatton 
in Anavaina drdiedum. University of Udaipur. 

6. Gotlnval, Bishambhar Dayal. Studies on tdeniiflcation 
of pathtdogically dtflerent isolates of Ustilago iritici (Pen.} 
Rosar. and inh^tance of resistanoe in wheal. University 
Udaipur. 

7. Gout. Har Narayan. Taxonomical and physiologicai 
studies on some plant pathogenic fungi. Udaipur Univeaity. 

8. Kothari. Mahesbbiiai Jsyantilal. Judies in the pap* 
Uonaceae of Gtdarat (Floristics. stomata and trichomes). Sar- 
dtf Patel UniVHsity. 

9. Lokendra Singh, inhibition of potato virus X and 
certain fungi by i^nt extracts and chenucals. Meerut Univerti^. 

10. Mui^Uiar. Anti Madhukarrao. Agroncanic studies 
of leaf fwotein productioD*IV. Marathwada Unlversiiy, 

11. RanganMan, R. Studu on the procambium in certain 
organs of monocotylnlom. University of Madras. 

12. Reuben, Donald Ernest. Experimental studies on 
growth and Aovot aex expressfam in Pt^anthus fraienius and 
acalypha indica. Univenhy of Ddhi. 

13. Shah, H.O> Morfmp bysioogical studies during tbe 
v^etative and reproductive diiferentlation in wheat. Gujarat 
Uolvcrsira. 

14. Mtarroa, lai Kumari. PhysUdt^ of aex modiflearioD 
ia dams with mcial tefereaca to Memordka cfaanotia (L.) 
and Zea mays (L.X Meerut Univerrity. 

15. Shanna, Virimu Kant. Studies no ratrogan fixation 


.\griciAerr 

1. Abdul Kareem, A. Studies on the aniifeeding e(Secl»^ 
of two oifanotia oompoundi. triphenyltin acetate and iripheml- 
tin hydroxide on spi^opiera liiura (F.t. Pericallia ricini (r.) 
and Spomoineryx sul^ivella (Zell) lepidoptera. Tamil 
Nadu Agricultural University. 

2. Aithana, Surcodra Singh. Economic impact of high 
yielding varieties programme in 1.A..A. District Aiwar of 
Rajasthan. University of Udaipur. 

3. Brahffl Pal Singh. Respome of mustard, Brassica 
Juocca (L.) Ceern and Cose to select sources of sulphur on 
alkaline calcareous soils. University of Udaipur. 

4. Chundawai, Govind Sin^. Eflcct of soil versus foKar 
application of urea on yield ana quality of hyhnd hajra. Uni¬ 
versity of Udaipur. 

5. Gopalan, M. Studies of feeding behaviour of saMvary 
secretions of Ragmus importunites (Disiam) hemiplera, ffliridae 
and its influence on the (dtysiology of simnherrqi, CrotOlaria 
iuncea (L.). Tamil Nadu AgrictUtaral University. 

b. Haoumantharao. G.V. Studies on water relations and 
nutrient absorption in smne high yielding varieties of wiieat 
with special leferenoe to biochemical tinges within the p^ts. 
Univeniity o( Udaipur. 

7. Kanzaria, M.V. Factews aflectittg pbostdiate availa* 
bility m some te^ of Western India. Unhasriity of Udaipur. 

8. Mundra, Satra Narayan. A study on communication 
behaviour of viMageTevd workers ia a selected district of 
Rajasthan. Untversiiy of Udaipur. 

9. Nihal Sin^. Effect of trace efements oa the guaHty of 
fodder croi^ Univeriity of Udai^. 

10. Rftioo, Rftjioder Kumar. Herbiddat influence oq die 
mitrimt ufftake and (dant coQiitueots in paddy, Oiyza laijva 
((..) and maize, Zea mays (L.). UnivcfsHy of Ud^iur. 

11. Ratnaswamy, K.R. Stodka tn the ganus oeoebrus 
(U). Tamil Nadu Agripultund Univerrity. 

12. Starma, Murad Ram. Nutritional stutflea tn peadi- 
effects of varying doNi oifH.P.K. oa growth, ykM and duality. 
Mceriit UnivcnEfiy. 

13. Tlppannaw, Mallappa Baaappa. Effect of nioistufe. 
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l4V:.it?^^'''«faiB'''SNIik^'':8^ ^ mum^BoMm, 
Qitrofeft <itf photiflioMt wHcrt i op on Ooosomptiw use of 
wticr, yi^ iad oBoOnteiH of atIBower io-Cbatnbd commaiKled 
area of lUMten. UoKonily of CAfajpur. 

SODAL SCIENCES 

Psytholesr 

1. QUuibra* Nirmal. A study of certain social psycholo 
gica] vsrialTlei ittattm to lescbers' morale .it secondary and 
coUege leveb. Meovl University. 

2. Jang Bahadur Sin^. Adjustment problems of a>ilege 

studenia in to their reaction to frustration, drive levei 

ami stu^ habit variables. Magadh University. 

3. At Suinan, Brahmanand. Coasistcncy among attitude 
components in dtcir degree of valtDce. Bhagalpur University. 

4. Rakhmaji, Bodude Ramdas. A psychometric study of 
various (ecbiw}ues of mea«jrin| association valuefT nonsenic 
syllables and meaningful cnatenai used with Marathi speaking 
subjects. Marathwada University. 

5. Ramachandrachar. KodengaU. A stu^ on creativity: 
evolving a test to identify children with creative ability at the 
school leaving age. M.S. University of Baroda. 

6. Srivastava. Roop Kamal. Effects of culture, .sex and 
age on pnson perception. Meerut University. 

SocMogy 

1. Corwaney, Nainiara. Role, structure , mrlf image and 
Nuctal chunge: A Mtciologtcal .study of female students. Uni- 
sersity of Raia.xihan. 

2. Rishi Ram Singh. Social planning ond welfare sei'viixs 
in Ir^dia. University of Udaipur 

Political Sclemv 

1. Barua, Arun Chandra The administrative system of 
the Ahoms. University of Oauhati. 

2. Jag Bandan Singh. The President's rule in Indian 
konisliiulion, 19S(V70. Meerut University. 

3 Jrurc, Vijtay Kumar Lakshmanrao. Arab Israel dispute 
MiKs 1948. Vikram University. 

4. Lakshmi, C'.S. I'niied Siaic-s and the problem of 
rcfugeeiL Jawaharlal Nehru University. 

5. Misra, Sudhakar Theory and practice of Sarvodaya. 
Meerut U’niversity. 

hxommticK 

1. Joshi, Arvid Oaitaiiya. A study of external financing 
of India's plans of econcunic development. V'lkram University. 

2. Patnak, Daltuprasad Shankarlal. The workir^ of ilw 
monetary system in India with icfetenoe to the plan period i95l> 

M.S, University of Baroda. 

3. Sarkar, Suman Chandra. Prospeclv of trade among 
developing countries. Vjsva Bharati. 

4. Sinha, V.C. Oeniognifdtic factors in India's economic 
growth since 1947. Aandhesh Pratap Singh University. 

5. Sukh nil Singh. Perfcwmance of Indian railways during 
the i^n period. M^ur Univertity. 

Comacitc 

1. JoAif AahoJi Ramkrishna. An empirical study of small 
scale industries In Boona. University of Poona. 

2. Kar, Canesh Chandra. ProMems of agricultural labou> 
rers in Aaaam since independence. University of Gauhati. 

EtfMBttuil 

1. Mttttachaiye, Siba Prasad. Micrcwteaching in the 
trainmg of pol^te^ic tetchen. M.S. UnivRSity ^ Baroda. 

2. LslBbaimi^ K.N. Some factors affecting aduewneni 
of aecoiid^ sdtocti pupHs in Mafhematteii. University of 
Kerala. 


3. Oamayatiti Jadiivdt Conatnieboa and atutiar* 
* ItstMiiig co inpi t iwi aiem teaf in OtQaniti Rir etaas 

VIU. M.S. Umvetaity of 

4. Pathak, Yogini Chandnvadaa. A study of some .as' 
pects of physical ffowth of children from two to six y^ni of 
age from urban and rural areas of Giyarat. M.S. University 
of Baroda. 

5. Shah, Rasiklal Somchand. College camims life in pern- 
pective. M.S. University of Baroda. 

6 . Shinde, Ganpatrao Baburao. Role of the panchayati 
leadership in exi^uision ud improvement of primary educa> 

lion in Panchmahals District. M.S. University of Baroda. 

7. Sood, J.K. A study of attituefes towards science and 
scientists among certain group of students and teachers in India. 
University of Rajasthan. 

8 . Trivedj. Shanker Lai. The dynamics of pressures on 
certain practices in educational administration. University of 
Udaipur. 

Management 

I. PLshbtn, Mohamad Taghi. A study of the government 
policies in Iran in respect of the welfare and protection of em¬ 
ployees under government including public sector. University 
of Delhi. 

HUMANITIES 

PhOosophy 

1. Balasubrahmanyan. R. The Taittiriyopanisad-bhasya- 
variika of Suresvara. D. Liu. University of Madras, 

2. Chalcraborty. Sudhir Chandra. Satyapratistha-vada 
(Truth realisation!. Vi.vva-Bharatt. 

3. Moitra. Shcfali. Some aspect:* of the nature of cogni- 
live reference. Visva-Bharati. 

4. y'cndidnasiiy, ChanJra Prabha. Sudvad Jea darshaoik 
latva-aur bhartiya samkriii ki itihas mein uska sthan Meerut 
University. 

Lifigubtks 

1. Sujaiha. J. Ektllads of North Malabar: A descriptive 
and comparative study. University of Poona. 

Literatvrr 

English 

1. Gupta, Nand Kishtm;. Symbolism in the novels of 
D.H. Lawrence. Meerut University. 

2. Khan. .Mohd. Mustafa Mohd. Mustaquoem. The 
later phase of Mark Twain’s writing: A thematic study. Mara- 
thwada University. 

3. Matbur. Ravindra Kumar. The sources and influence 
of Dr. Johnson's criticai copcepts. Vikram Univershy. 

4. Narayan. Ernest Hemin^ay: A critical study of his 
novels wHh special reference to his treatment of love- Meerut 
University. 

5. Sahay. Braj Nandan, A critical study of L.H. Mycr’s 
Magadh University. 

(». Sinha. Miihilwswur Prasad. PoliticttI ideas in the poetry 
of W.B. Yeats. UnivcrMij of Gauhati. 

7. Vashistha, Narendra Kumar. The evolution of the 
christ-hero in James Fenimore Cooper's leather stocking tales. 
Meerut University. 

Fivnek 

1. Madanagobalaite, K. Andre Malraux ef L Inde, Kar- 
natak University. 

Sanskrii 

1. Gupta, R.P. Babniki Ramayan mein rajnitik tatva. 
Awsdhesh Pratap Singh University. 

2. Jain. Biluu-i Lai. Bhaitarsk saklikirti: Ek Adhyayan. 
University of Udaipur. 

3. JIm. Ma^av. Nagesbhatt kritey taghushabdendu 
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shakhrasy samodksluuiBakam adi^rayuiam KS^ 

Sanskrit University. 

4. Jha Prafttl, Giridhar. Amas>&neeksba. K..S. Dar< 
bhanga Sanskrit University. 

5. Jha Shastri. Rarh Chandra. Acharya Kuntkvirchitsay 
vkroktiii vitsay presheelnam. K. $. Darbkanga ^nskrit 
University. 

6 . Mishra. Mahesh. Shardainasay bhavprakashnam. 
K.S. Darbhanga Sanskrit University. 

7. Mishra. Phottlchand. Agnipuran ka jyotishshastriya 
adhyayan. K.S. K.S. Oarbhanga Sanskrit University. 

8 . ' Mishra. Tilak Nath. Kavitakikrciuikr Chudamani 
Shri Harsh Mishra virchtiasay nashdbeychriia'ay darshnik 
vishishtadhyaynam. K.S. Dari^hanga Saaskrti l.^ntvcr»i}. 

9. Srivastava. Uma. Mahabharat ke pramukh patroit 
ka manovaigyanik adhyayan. University of Rajasthan. 

10. Thakur, Sri Vardhan. Pribhashmdu smeeksha. K $. 
Darbhunga Sanskrit UnivcrsiiN, 

ftinUi 

1. .Agrav^aL Dharm Prakash. Hrasad>kavya mein bhava- 
vyaidana. Meerut University. 

2. Awasthi. Somdutta. Sanskrit event hindi ke Ham- 
katha kavyon ka tulnaimak anushtlan. .Awadhesh Pratop 
Singh University. 

3. Banbir Prasud. Manas shdp. Umver'iity at' Rajasthan. 

4. Bansal. Jagdish Narain. Tuisi-sahitya ntetn sangya 
paryayon ka adhyayan. Meerut University 

5. Goei, Shyani BaU. Hindi meirt bhaktikalin Ramkavya 
tatha Krishnakavya ki nuari bhawana ka tulnaiamak adhyayan. 
Meenii University 

6 . Jagjii Kaur. Guru Arujun l>co aur unki hindi sahitya 
ko den. Meerut University. 

7. Jam, Ra.tendra Pal. Hindu aur uskey sahitya ke vikas 
kc vikas mein Gandhiji ka yogdan. Meerut University. 

8 . Kothari, Devi Lai. Rajasthani sahitya tV.S. 1650-17501. 
University of UdaipuT. 

9. Kulhari. D.D. Rajasthan k:t Hindi Satsaee kavya 
Universitv of Rajasthan 

10. Kulkarni. Rambhau Vishnu. Maithilishran Oupt ke 
patron ka manosishleshnatmak adhyayan University of 
Poona. 

11. Maheshwari. Sudha. Satvcn tJULshk ki hindi bavita ka 
shabd vidhan. University of Rajasthan. 

il Natani. Shir Narayan. Mankrii Raivitas ka vivech- 
natmak adhyayan University of Udaipur. 

13. Nimtal Kunuri. Sant kavj Lai Das; Jtvm aut vanee. 
Meerut University. 

\A. i^j Singh. Ninay Patrika ki bhasha ka bhasha vaig- 
yanik adhyavan. Meerut University 

15. Rama Devi Parinishthil Bundeti kaviakarn lyak 
adhyayan. Awadhesh Pralap Singh University. 

16. Saha. Ranjit Kumar. A critical study of Apabhramsa 
works by the Siddhas. Visva Bharati. 

17. Sharma, Manohar Lai. Dinkar kriiya Ursa-shi ke 
shrotton ka adhyayan. Meerut University. 


IS. Shinna; Nat«t Kldiioct. AdhMt 
^mmAiandotUtr) aor manawad. of Udidpur. 

19. Stianna. Ram Kumar. Preyogvadi kavyrm meiD 
dhwani yojna. Meerut University. 

Sbarma. Sushil Chandra. Chhayavadi kaviypn 
romantik priviiiyan: Pam ka vhfaesh adhyayan. Awacttulih 
Pratap Singh University. 

21. Sharma. Umakant. Surdas cvam Tulsidas ke kavya 
mein vikrokii. University of Poona. 

22. Tiwury, Jaginuni. Visuddht Maggo ka tattvik anu- 
shiUn. Magadh University. 

23. Yogi, L.L. Oscar Wilde as a social and liierary critic, 
university of Rajasthan. 

Bengali 

1. Mina, Diba. Rabindraimth O loksahitya. Visva 
Bharati. 

Mitiikili 

1. Jha, V'idyanath S;uiiati jo maiihih. Bhagnlpur Uni¬ 
versity. 

Maruihi 

1. Karhudkar, Kcshav Siiaram. Baba padmanji; Kal t.( 
kriiitav. IJmverwy of Pmwu, 

2. Rotlriguies, Ffias Bapiista. Bayabalchc niunthi avtar. 
Umvctsity of Poona 

i. SalRstrabudhc. .Achala Vijuy. Man as dcirictcd In 
noitkin writer* in maraihi fiction uplo 1%D AtD. Univcrsili, 
of Jalviibpiit. 

4. Shriralkar. .Achyut Mahadco. Prochecn maluianubha 
gjiaiika fBhingarkiiri va (iopaldasi hya giidiikachcn vishcsh 
adhyayan). Maraihwada Univerviiy. 

Tamil 

I. l>avid. S. A critical *.uudy of I'lvaku 1‘mwmuhi an as 
epic. I'nivcpsity of Kerala. 

History 

1. Cahudhui). Viiay Lakshmi The dcvciopmcm ofrnoihcr 
Goddm worship. Visva Bhaiati 

2. Dana, Gouri. Adminivtrato'C history of India in ihc 
early m^icval period. Nonh India. Vtsva’Bharaii. 

Kar. Chitra. Coniribimon of v-ornen to Buddhist ihought 
and culture Visva Bharati. 

4. Menaria. Shiv Charan Uil. Hisiorv of Mewar. IMO- 
1734 A.D. University of Udaipuf 

Geography 

I C*upi«. Shridhar C handrasltekhai Ixononik* 
graphy of Ooa. Universiiv of Piwna. 

2. Nadagouda. Cltannaptta Vijayaraj. Ui bam/.atfoo trend*. 
«n the Tungabhodra Basin Karuatak University. 

3. Sharma, K.S. Agriculiural land use »n Ajukti District. 
Raja»lhan. University of Rjua-sthan. 
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QuaUficitioos and Experience 

fi) Ef^sential—fi) a university degree fii) 
minimum 10 years of 
evperieiice in a respem- 
siblc supervisory ad- 
tnintsiraiive position in 
a Government educa¬ 
tional or research Insii- 
tute,'CommeFC(al hotrses 
of national standing. 

<ii) Desirable— Postgraduate degree or 
diploma in public Ad' 
mitiist ration or Man- 
aaement. 

Pay Scale— R‘s. 1100-50-1300-60- 
1600 

• • 

Umm' age LhBit-~-4S years. 

The scale of pay given above is 
subject to revision as per Third Central 


Pay Commission fecommendanons as 
approved by Government of India. The 
post carries allowances according to 
Institute rules which at present corres¬ 
pond to those admis.sih1c tu Centra) 
Government employees stationed at 
Kanpur. Higher initial pay is admi.s- 
sible to a hi^ty qualUied and ex^ri- 
cnced person. The selection committee 
may relax aip' cd* the above requirements 
for the post in an exceptional case. 

Appointment will be on contract 
basis imtially for a period of 5 years. 
Deputation on foreign service terms will 
be acceptable. The Incumbent will be 
enuiled to join the institute's Provident 
Fund as api^icalde and other benefits 
sudias housing, medical care etc. a.s 
admissible to other regular employees 
of the Institute. 


Other things being equal, preference 
will be given to Scheduled Casic:Schc- 
duied Tribes candidates. 

Aptriicaiioris should be made on 
prescribed forms obtainable free of 
charge from the Registrar of the Insti¬ 
tute by sending a self addressed un¬ 
stamped envtl<H>« of 25 cm. x 10 cm. 
size. Names of three persons who are 
fully acquainted with the professional 
experience and character and nature of 
the api^icant may be given so that a 
reference could be nxade. Applications 
accompanied by a postal order for 
Rs. 7.50 (Rs. 1.87 for SC7ST candidates) 
should reach RcgMrar, laMaa iMlltatc 
of Technology Knvtir, TIT Pom (MRcc. 
Kanpur 208016 nol lalcrthM JMy 31. 
1975. 
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Applications in prescribed form are 
invited for the followng post 
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OME READER 

SCALE OF PAY 
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mmendations of the Selection 
Committee. 

2. Convassing in any form by or 

on behalf of the candidates 
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3. Candidates called for interview 
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By D. K. Ghosh 

IN THE present serious economic crisis of the country 
which, it would not be an exaggeration to say, is 
also, to a great extent, a global problem, greatest 
care should be taken to utilise the resources of the 
country in the best possible way. In our country, 
what was our asset in the pre-independence period 
has unfortunately turned to be our liabilities in so 
far as the feeling for the cause of the Nation is 
concerned i.e. a National Character much needed to 
build the Nation undermining all personal, com¬ 
munal and regional interests. In the pre-independ¬ 
ence period, the sole atm was to free the country. 
It was because of the strong determination and 
selfless sacrifices that we achieved the independence. 
As against this, in the post independence period, the 
country has failed to locate the determination of 
the 'mass' to face the odds in order to build the 
country. Etlorts and energies have travelled the 
selfish ways and lost in the darkness. 

A survey of the developments in the Indian Uni¬ 
versities in the post-independence period especially 
of the last 10 years will show that in most of the 
Universities, much of the development work was 
done to meet stray needs without paying due regard 
to the character, aims and the overall needs of the 
University as a whole. Nor have they been done 
keeping in view the needs of the Region as a whole. 
The developments that took place did not really 
co-ordinate the work and developments that were 
being done in other Universities. This has greatly 
resulted in duplication of work and consequently 
improper investment of the resources of the country. 
Thus, the investments in education especially in 
Higher Education can hardly be said to be in keeping 
with the ready requirements. This should all the 
more make it necessary to spend the resources on 
carefully selected Projects. 

Whatever has been done had whatever unhappy 
results we have seen must, at least at this sta^, 
work as a guide to us for the future as it is high 
time that we should view the academic problems 
and needs of a State as a single Unit and identify 
the Projects to be taken up which will— 

(i) help remove regional imbalances. 

(ii) co-ordinate the work of the various Univer¬ 
sities in the States. 

(iti) raise the academic standard and extend its 
area. 

The task of achieving the above objects is not an 
^sy one. But in iTder to make best utilisation of 
the resources, it should be done boldly without 
fear and favour More than the question of re¬ 
sources, it is the question of setting the disorder 
academic home in order. 

(Continued on Page II) 




University Decision-making 

In Theory & Practice 

Swaraj Bandyopadhyay 


WHILE analysing the existing situation to the 
field of academic administration in general, problems 
and relevant issues pertaining to the decision making 
systems in particular in the country, the present 
paper attempts firstly, to throw some light on the 
directions of research in the stated field: and secondly, 
suggests for change of the existing pattern of academic 
administration into a new, effective one. 

Ad exponent in educational administration, Philip 
Coombs,* clearly indicated that improved manage¬ 
ment at all level is a *'pre-condition" for achieving 
prescribed institutional goals in any education^ 
system. If Coombs’ concept holds true, “the practice” 
of modem management techniques become inevitable 
to improve the existing educational administration in 
the country today. 

In lndia,iligfaer Educatioxi as-ebeat fae pe is under¬ 
going sever^snraltBneoas revolotionu is thu shape 
of mass eafolxnent. examinatioii chaos, successive 
disorders, and wide spread sense of futility, etc., and 
there is Imrdly any available mechanism to guide it. 
Today education has become one of the largest 
organized activities of the country involving an 
expenditure which is perhaps next to the defence. 
This is in tune with the multiplied enrolment of the 
last 27 years. Since independence the average enroL 
meat rate per year in undergraduates, post-graduate 
and professional education have been increasing at 
a rate of 9.6/p. 11 ?« and 10.7% relatively. This will 
go on increasing at a greater pace during 197S-76 
to 198S-S6.* Administratively, however the system 
remains largely modelled after the pattern of the 
University of London, etc., although some innova¬ 
tions have been made. It is,, therefore, apporent that 
the existing situation would merit a very wide and 
well established administrative machinary to discharge 
executive responsibilities to achieve prescribed goals 
of the institution. It has been customary, of course, 
to establish through legislation and statutes, decision 
making apparatus, right at the time of iocepbon of 
the Indian Universities. 

Williams (1972)* attributed the disappointments 
in educational planning to two main factors : firstly. 


that the educational planners have not been sufficient¬ 
ly concerned with “the polities” of long range 
planning: and secondly, that the technical expertise 
and the statistical information needed for the same 
have proved to he greater than was foreseen. He 
found that the nature of education Is such that there 
arc many clfective decision-makers e.g. ministers of 
education, hureacrates, local government officiuls, 
directors of educational institutions, teachers and 
not least the students. Effective decision in regard 
to the edueationai planning requires that somehow 
all the actors (rcprescntative.s) be brought on to the 
stage with a role related to the importance of their 
function. In the same light, Sisson^ analysed the 
existing methods of decision-making in the academic 
iiistiiuiions and how the same compares to the syslc* 
matic planning pro edures proposed by others. He 
also indicated as to the way in which the systems 
approach can be applied in higher education and the 
proces.scs involved in effecting sudi.a obangc. 

So suggested the Kothari Commission^ that “the 
programmes to be emphasised during 1975-I9K5 will 

include.During this decade, emphasis should 

begin to shift in favour of higher education”. It was 
also indicated by the same commission that the pro¬ 
portion of GKP allocated to education will rise from 
2.9% in 1965-66 to 6.0% in 1985-86. Now the ques¬ 
tion arises that how do the practicing administrators 
of the University plan to shift the direction of develop¬ 
ment and can utilise the granted resources in the 
best possible way ? It is evident that to meet these 
increased demands decision making apparatus ha.s 
to be that much proactive in nature to tackle the 
complex administrative problem, often defiant, 
confronting our universities and centres of hi^er 
education today and then to give substantial weigh- 
tage to the more comples problem of plaening. It is 
time for them to b«tow special attention to this 
issue. 

In theory, decision-making in brief, ^finfluences 
the organizational health and goal attainment of the 
whole system. It, in turn is influenced by the role 
interactional process and organizational climate*** as 
well. If the dynamics of the university system is 
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carefuly examined* then it will be evident that the 
peiformance of the system is greatly regulated by 
various factors of orpnisational health such as 
creativity, autonomy, functionality, etc. And this 
again is induced by the various strategies of decision 
making and the climate of the organization concern¬ 
ed. However, the fundamental principle of univer¬ 
sity administration is the responsibility of developing 
an educational system of which central responsibility 
will be to create and operate a ^‘productive system'*. 
Thus, an effective administrator should be able at 
least to define a problem, collect relevant information, 
and bring this data to bear on the problem. More* 
over, university administrators have the responsibility 
of ensuring that their institutions meet the demands 
placed on them by the society. Lack of social 
commitment seems to be one of the weakest gaps of 
the university system in India today. 

Jn the recent times, the university's major func¬ 
tions of teaching, research and service, which have 
been appraised, evaluated and criticized by educators, 
have also come under the attack of students. More¬ 
over, the administration of our institutions has often 
proved to be a focal point of dissatisfaction among 
the major subsystems of the university system. Essen¬ 
tially, students have demanded a greater role in the 
administration of the university, and rcprescniation 
in key adminisiraiive, personnel, and curriculum 
committees. These and other demands and criticisms 
Aww a mw.v of coofkh'oce m cootem- 

porary university and have resulted in administrative, 
curricular and admissions policy changes in a numt>er 
of institutions. However, where the university 
adminstration is in firm control, and there is little 
discontent, student indiscipline is less likely to occur, 
l or instance, wc know that student unrest is less 
common in thosu academic institutions which have 
comparatively higher e.spcnditure per student, those 
with lower proportions of students from scheduled 
casts and tribes, those institutions of applied learning 
etc., than those at the other end of these distribu¬ 
tions. It is to be observed as to why missionary 
controlled academic institutes are less undisciplined 
than private colleges ? 

It is well conceived that in our country “best'* prac 
ticed administrative mechanism todayis of reactive 
in nature^ which may only help the university “exist” 
in the present. This has, none the less, contributed 
towards the present state of affairs prevailing in ihe 
University campuses of Jadavpur, Rabindrabharati, 
Kalyani, Bangalore and Allahabad. Above ail. do 
the decision making processes in our universities 
inspire confidence that a satisfactory answer will be 
available to the questions arising out of the new 
demands on the universities ? 

In the context of the rapidly changing scene of 
the country, we need proactive administrative ap¬ 
paratus, which would ultimately include “initiative 
taking" and also help the umversity to plan for the 
future, in this context, Ashby (1961)’ stated 
**Looking at Indian universities a century after their 
foundation, one cannot but help feel that they have 


failed to adapt themselves sufficiently to the vast and 
unique opportunities which surround them; they 
seem to have lost enthusiasm and initiative under 
the crushihg problem which have beset them. Despite 
theree major commissions they have not been able 
to extricate themselves from their own brief history... 
this failure of the university to meet the challange 
of Indian society has many complex causes, but 
among the causes are undoubtedly the decisions 
made’*. Aagain Ashby* advocated that two things 
the academic administrators should master to cope up 
with the changing demands and to maintain an effec¬ 
tive ^ministration as well; firstly, the study of pro¬ 
bability theory and statistics because administrative 
decisions are in fact exercises in probability theory; 
secondly, the strategy of science which would include 
some understanding of the organization of science. 
On the other hand. Kumar (1971)* warned that the 
democratisation of decision making process in the 
academic sphere should not be considered in vaccum. 
It should be a part of : (i) the participation of the 
academics in political decision making through direct 
involvement in political activity or by association 
with the administrative machinery; (ii) decision 
making through participatory, democracy in acade¬ 
mic institution!; at the level of professional organiza¬ 
tion, academic and executive councils, departmental 
committees, and general bodies considering of 
students, teachers and administrative staff. The 
immediate need is to improve the quality of Icader- 
vWp combined with the insinutto/i of the organize^ 
tional framework. 

Nevertheless, it has to be borne in mind that if 
higher education, in its proper perspectives, has to be 
moved in its present phase, the question of reform 
of strategy management will have to be pursued with 
all seriousness. And it is lime we attend seriously 
to the question of resolving the conflicts and inner 
contradictions and confussions that have immobilised 
the university system in India. Tn advanced 
countries, teaching and research have shifted to a new 
direction, which is more relevant and in accordance 
to the recent developments in the academic w'orld. 
Present assumptions, tools, tcachniqucs and organi¬ 
zational framework of higher education will have to 
be judged by Ihe dynamics of the world today and 
by their relevance to discernible trends of the future. 

To meet the motivations for this reform, both 
administrators and faculty musufind out improved 
ways of enlisting all members of ihc enterprise, lc. 
members of senate and syndicate, academic and 
administrative officers, faculy members, non-acedemic 
staffs in a dynamically vast improving and collabo¬ 
rative effort. Such a move must contribute to the 
elimination of “inflexible*' and tradition-bound 
practice in the past and such effort, if translated 
into action, will bring about working concensus 
among all members of the institution—the faculty, 
administrators and the staff, administrative goal of 
Ihc institution. However, invironments do pose 
certain problems for organization: problems to which 
organizations must often adjust if they are to remain 
viable or effective, of course, it depends on the 
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organization’s abitity to adapt to changing coodi* 
tions both internal and external and on its llexitHtity 
to cope with unpredictable emergencies. 

It has also been realised that the issue which is 
crucial for the effective administration in the univer¬ 
sities, is not so much, the structure of the organiza¬ 
tion and the system of decision-making, but the 
**process*' by which the decisions are made at various 
levels in the university and the mechanism by which 
it is implemented^*^—because the former is integrally 
tied up with the latter. And thus, the emphasis is 
is placed upon processes and meth<^s for 
ensuring pro^r actions. The decision making pro¬ 
cesses in the universities in present day India require 
to be systematically appraised in regard to their 
**effectiveness'’. The al^nce of any worthwhile 
study of the internal decision-making process in the 
universities is a serious handicap in understanding 
the problems related to the university administration. 
A critical examination of the unhealthy situations 
prevailing in almost every university of the country 
W'ill reveal the most unhappy state of affairs in 
academic and administrative spheres culminating in 
utter disruption and confusion in achieving intellec¬ 
tual goals. Darkenwald (1971) discovered that the 
relationship between the degree of institutional 
differenciation and conflict between departmental and 
administrative subsystems in colleges and universities 
are quite marked. He also supported the hypotheses 
that conflict between the department and the'adminis¬ 
tration IS greatest at “medium-diffefeniiated"*t Institu¬ 
tions, that conflict is most salient in decision-making 
related to departmeoul affairs and interests and 
where a key role in the process of decision-making 
is played by the head of department. 

Finally, in order to explore the reasons and the 
factors responsible for this particular unprecedented 
breakdown of the administrative set up of the univer¬ 
sities in India, it is to be very carefuOy considered 
whether any fraiiibl effect can be adnevcd in taking 
recourse io the decision-making process in its true 
pOTspectives. It is needless to mention that the gra¬ 
vity of the proposition has been engaging attention 
of scholars of requte as well as by the government 
agencies. Even as early a« 1969 while appraising tbs 
academic administration in Indian situation Philip 
G. Altbach^ diagnosed rather had foreseen this situa¬ 
tion and cautioned that “how, one might ask, the 
current situation to be improved ? Certainly the 
main iog^ient for constructive educational change 
is the ‘will* to change, and the ability to take appro¬ 
priate decisions effectively at all levels of the educa¬ 
tional system. One must also know how to change 
and what aspects of the system require alteration or 
reform. Even in this area, Indian higher education 


requires not only the raw data of research but also 
the detailed analysis of the social scientists. Uufor- 
tunateiy, research concerning various aspects of 
higher education has been scanty if not entirely 
lacking. It is curious that academician have been 
so slow to examine their own institutions particularly 
when there is widespread agreement that reform is 
desirable even if difficult to implemtant. It is clear 
that without adequate information concerning higher 
education effective decision-making is impossible.** 
Perhaps AHbach had foreseen the problem of 
decision-making in our universities in its true pers¬ 
pectives and thus titled the work “Permanent crisis 
in Indian Higher Education**. Should the crisis 
remain “permanent** for another few decades to 
come ? 
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The author is Registrar, Dibrugarh University 


THE spasmodic revolts which boiled up at scores of 
Indian Universities over the past decade have a good 
deal more to it than one might gather from press 
i^K>rts. Over the last decade students* behaviour 
in a University campus has undergone rapid changes- 
from a traditional and conventional bound moral 
and spiritual part, it has now emerged as a modern, 
permissive and progressive lot with little respect for 
words like ‘traditional*, ‘conventional* or ‘moral*. 
Many have put the blame on a handful of romantic 
New Leftists, playing at revolution : or on clumsy, 
indecisive academic administrator or on the malaise 
over Vietnam : or on the vague epidemic of student 
unrest which seems to be sweeping the world. 

Students all over India, a decade ago, were mostly 
conventional and tradition bound and generally 
accepted the idea when they came to the precincts of 
a Univei^ity that ‘it's not done*, if an idea was ins* 
timed in them they should rise in revolt against the 
professors or against the administrators. That 
happened, because all of them had their eyes on the 
future—good results which ensured good prospwts 
of employment. In society also well-behaved brilliant 
boys were given far better standing than simply 
brilliant boys without morals. Students who flocked 
to the Universities were mostly with brilliant under¬ 
graduate results. This picture has undergone rapid 
transformation. 

Indian Universities had long enjoyed by law the 
right to run its internal affairs without political inter¬ 
ference. But this right had, in most Universities in 
India, been stretched to free the University from any 
control by civilian authorities. With the increasing 
clamour for mass higher education, Indian Univer¬ 
sities arc now filled with all sorts of students—good, 
bad, indifferent and above all, the extremists. With 
this the limelight of the University campus is being 
steadily focussed, instead of on the briltiant students, 
on those students who create problems for the Uni¬ 
versity. 

This latter section now started claiming extra¬ 
territorial status for the University and immunity 
for themselves, the professors and the University 
employees. Fven the police, in hot pursuit of a 
criminal, could not follow if he took sanctuary in 
the University. 

If the position remains unaltered the Universities 
would become places to harbour criminals rather 
than places of higher education. Could the Univer¬ 
sities be allowed to remain a State within a State ? 
When the district authorities or the police authorities 
were mformed about the occurrence of troubles in 
University campus, they requested for a written 
order for their entry into the University campus. 
This is a lot of moonshine ! In the performance of 
their duties, police should act in the University 
grounds with the same authority as in any other 
part of the country. 

Many young scholars come to the University 
with their life-plans all laid out. Others come to the 
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Usiversity not yet sure whut to do udth their lives. 
They want to make an apprisal of their own capabi- 
lities, and of the dauntingly complex World beyond 
the University gates. These students are not after 
professional training; what they want to nibble at is 
**Uberal Education ", But literal education is on 
the wane or rather extinct. What has really sounded 
the death knell of literal education ? The test 
account is set forth by Christopher Jencks and David 
Riesman in the book, The Academic Revolution". 

The revolution these two describe originated, 
breadly, at the termination of the Second World War. 
when the demand for additional University places 
began to grow with explosive speed. The only people 
who could meet this demand—^the Umver^ty tea¬ 
chers—suddenly found themselves in a highly stra¬ 
tegic position. As sole puneyers of a scarce and 
precious commodity they used this new-found power 
to enhance their own wealth, prestige and authority 
and seized a big chunk of power from University 
authorities. 

With such leverage, the professoriat soon began 
to reshape the University to suit its own desires 
rather than those of the students or their parents. It 
is a common knowledge that teachers to-day are 
doing less and less teaching. The routine problems 
of mass higher education have fallen by default to 
graduate students. Students who expect visible 
relationship between knowledge and action, between 
questions asked in the clas$>room and their lives 
outside’" get instead ‘’pedantry and alienated erudU 
tion”. 

Dr. Chandran D. S. Devanesen, the Vice- 
Chancellor. North-Eastern Hill University, Shillong, 
while delivering his address in the Dibrugarh Uni¬ 
versity Convocation held at J. B. College, Jorhat 
stress^ : t*One positive aspect of the student up¬ 
surge is the rediscovei 7 of basic fact that a 
University is primarily intended for the students who 
constitute the majority of the academic community. 
Therefore, students have a role and a part to pUy 
in both the academic and administrative aspects of 
the corporate life of the University. But it also calls 
for a mature and responsible student-leadership 
which can play a constructive role in changing and 
reshaping our Universities to suit the altered condi¬ 
tions and the need for rapid social and economic 
development to promote the welfare of our people”. 

What do the general students mean by ‘*student- 
power” ? As I see it, specifically, they want a voice 
in what is taught, so that at least some courses will 
be relevant to their lives and interests rather than to 
the CoUeges/Universities and the research projects 
of the teachers. Dr. Devanesen, further stated 
**Universities should be seriously concerned as to 
what their students are going to do after they gradu¬ 
ate. We need to introduce vocational guidance and 
counselling and an employment bureau in touch with 
the employing agencies in every University. The 
employers also should be consulted as to what kind 
of uowledge and skills they require so that we are 


not content with the stereotyped courses which pro¬ 
duce graduates who are unimployabte because they 
are not qualified for anything specific or have been 
given a purely text-book based mass of information 
with no practical training added to their theoretical 
knowledge." Sage words. 

A great many people take it for granted that to¬ 
day's youth culture" in India is the wave of the 
future. They assume that as the present generation 
of University students become the young adults of 
tomorrow, their new Ufe-style.s will come to dominate 
Indian society and economy. Seventeen year olds 
are traditionally rebellious, in search of new ideality, 
addicted to causes and imexicated with ideas. But 
young aduUs between the ages of 2\ & and 
specially young adult women tend to be the most 
conventional group in the population, the one most 
coneerned with concrete and immediate problems. 
This is the age in which concern with job. advance¬ 
ment. career, income, home and medical bill, moves 
to the fore. .And this is the age-group, which for 
the next 15 years, is going to dominate Indian 
society increasingly and constitute its centre of 
gravity. Therefore the task before teachers, admini¬ 
strators ami Government is immense and far-fetching. 

From my own personal experience, 1 find that 
students have another set of complaints which are 
often the pretext for uprisings and even more fre- 
quenily make headlines. They arc concerned with 
the house-keeping of the University : its rules about 
hostel, foixi, women, drink and the like. These rules 
date back to an earlier era when students were regar¬ 
ded as children who were entrusted to the University 
for their moral upbringing. To this end. the parents 
insisted that College, University serve as relentless 
chaperon. The Universities have made no attempt 
to repeal the conventional house-keeping rules, least 
society and the Government suspect that the Univer¬ 
sities have become the hot-bed of sin. But, it is for 
certain, they can't enforce them, and usually make 
only a purfunctory pretext of doing so. 

A very sensible solution, as some of the more 
venture some academic admistraiors are beginning to 
realise is to hand over to the stndcots a major share 
of their responsibility. Of course serious law 
violations have to be dealt with by the police. And 
insurrectionary outrages, such as sacking University 
Offices and house-breaking by night, obviously have 
to be put down swiftly and decisively, by whatever 
police or administrative action may be necessary. 

But the whole crux of the situation lies in this : 
the administration and the University teaching 
departments sh'>uld get rid of most of tteir present 
house-keeping functions. In that case, they will 
have more time to attend to details on their big 
problems how to restructure the University to make 
it once more a centre of meaDifigful literal educa¬ 
tion, rather than a mere training ground for pro¬ 
fessional specialists. Sooner this is brought about, 
the better.it will be for the University and the 
society. 
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Higher Education 

Paul Penderson 


for many years universitjes around the world 
have taught courses, programs or their whole curricula 
in the English language for the benefit of students 
from the English speaking world. What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of U. S universities 
teaching courses in language other than English ? 
This bilingual alternative for higher education might 
increase institutional flexibility and benefit both the 
noQ'English spotting foreign student and the A.cnerU 
can internationalist student studying other cultures. 

In the present situation the non-English speaking 
student seeking entry to a U.S. university is at a dis¬ 
tinct disadvantage. One of the most temptingly precise 
••cut-off" measures available to admission procedures 
is a student applicant's tested knowledge of the Eng¬ 
lish language. Limited finances have resulted in trim¬ 
ming the budget and cutting back student enrolment 
in most departments with domestic priorities over¬ 
shadowing international educational ideals. English 
language test scores provide a seemingly justiffable 
rationale for cutting back foreign student enrolment, 
assuming that measured proficiency in English can 
predict academic success. The dangers of this tendency 
are indicated in the substaintial literature which des¬ 
cribes the low predictive validity of TOEFL (Test of 
Eng]i.sh as a Foreign Language) scores and other indi¬ 
cators of English language fluency in relation to grade 
point averages or other measured criteria of academic 
success. Academic excellence, even for foreign stu¬ 
dents. relates to many other factors besides the stu¬ 
dent's tested knowledge of the English language. 

The student's fluency in English is predictably 
related to several factors, each tending to decrease the 
likelihood that the student will be willing to return to 
the country of his origin: (I) Favourable relations with 
host families and successful home visits; (2) the pos¬ 
sibility of part or full-time employment while a student 
(3) successful social interaction with American stu¬ 
dents on or off campus; (4) the possibility of employ¬ 
ment in the United Slates or in another English-speak¬ 
ing country after completion of the studies (Spolsky, 
1968). Rucncy in English would be important inso¬ 
far as these goals define the primary purpose of a 
studenfs educational experience, but less important 
when these goals art secondary or tertiary to the 
student's education. 

Even where a foreign student is trained in English, 
he does not always use English in his job after return¬ 
ing home. In Keats’ (1969) follow-up on Colombo 
Plan returnees from Australia, she found that 20 per¬ 
cent of the 65 returnees from Thailand and 23 percent 
of the 110 letumees from Indonesia reported that they 


were using their natiooallaoguage rather than English 
in their jobs. A proposal for training some foreign 
students from the.se two countries in their national 
language might be particulary relevant to jobs not 
requiring the use of English after the student returns 
home. 

Recognizing with Kaplan (1968) that “it appears 
morally wrong for any institution to admit students 
with Uttle or no proficiency when inadequate English 
training may doom them to academic failure," the 
language problem has left the American university 
with four alternatives. (I) In some cases the foreign 
student who is unable to communicate in English has 
been refused entry into American universities. (2) In 
other cases the insti<utio>) has allowed the foreiun 
student favoured treatment in recognition of his diffi¬ 
culty with the English language and instituted the 
more lenient “foreign student B grade’’. 3. In still 
other instances the institution has presented intensive 
language programs to increase the foreign student’s 
facility in English after arrival. (4) Finall, the 
alternative of exporting educational facilities to 
foreign countries has offered several advantages. 

A fifth alternative, in addition to the above four, 
is suggested by Spolsky and Kaplan and deserves 
further consideration Kaplan (1968) suggests that 
"it might be possible to train foreign students in 
their native languages rather than in En^iah". 

There are several criticisms to bilingualism in 
programs of higher education Kaplan himself limits 
its applicability. ‘For students representing more 
MOteric languages and who come in relatively small 
numbers, it would be quite out of the question" 
(Kaplan. 1968). Other criticisms indicate the diffi¬ 
culty of locating bilingual teaching resources in 
some of the languages. There is a fear that bilingual 
educational opportunities would reduce the involve¬ 
ment of the student in the U.S. culture of his "host 
country." short-circuiting a valuable part of his 
educational experience. In a similar vein there is a 
fear that bilingual curricula would eliminate effective 
communication between foreign students and other 
students at the host university. Underlying this 
criticism is the assumption that a student must 
spend several years in our American environment 
participating fully in that environment through 
relationships with the local community, whatever 
his held of study or interest. 

1 suggest that a bilingual curriculum might be 
made available for specific training programs in 
situations where both the teaching resources (e.g. 
faculty or upper level graduate students fluent in that 
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language, library resources, residential facilities and 
dnanctal support) and a sufficient number of students 
from one particular language-culture are available. 
Although these students may not be sufficiently duent 
in English to understand lectures or take tests in the 
English language, they might be available for a pro¬ 
gram in their own national language. Under those 
Umiting conditions, a bilingual curriculum presents 
several advantages. 

(1) Bilingual curriculum programs would enable 
a separation of those students whose English lan¬ 
guage fluency is sufficient to compete with native 
English speakers in the class-room from those gen¬ 
uinely unable to compete fairly. Such a separation 
would work to the advantage of foreign students 
who are not fluent in English and who could con¬ 
centrate on learning the specific skills of the curricu¬ 
lum without first having to learn English. Unless 
these criteria are separated, a foreign student not 
fluent in English is placed at a severe disadvantage. 
Contrarywisc, the student whose English and U.S 
acculturation are “too perfect" might be at a severe 
disadvantage later when he returns home. 

(2) Applicants who are otherwise qualified in the 
curriculum but not fluent in English, could be con¬ 
sidered for admission. As the national languages of 
non-English speaking countries become more impor¬ 
tant in our global village, the intelligentsia o*' those 
countries are—for instrumental as well as integrative 
reasons—increasingly depending on fluency in their 
own national language. By concentrating only on 
that international strata of the population who are 
fluent in English for applicants, the American uni¬ 
versity is making a political as well as an education 
decision favoring a particular “elitist" sector of the 
population in many noo-English-speaking countries. 

(3) A bilingual curricula would minimize the 
degree of “Americanization" required by foreign 
students in the foreign educational system. It has 
been my experience counseling foreign students at 
the University of Minnesota that many of the 
“successful** graduates who return home to Taiwan, 
Indonesia and Malaysia are more “bent out of shape** 
than their less fortunate “unsuccessful** dropout 
colleagues who have resisted the acculturating pro¬ 
cesses of the American academic community. The 
emphasis has been on the several years of a foreign 
student's educational experience abroad rather than 
the several decades of his service back home. 

(4) Foreign students would live and study in clus¬ 
ter communities forming cultural **tslands**in the uni¬ 
versity community. Although this would diminish 
the “quantity** of interaction with the surrounding 
community, it might heighten the **authentic quality*' 
ot' interaction. Students not subjected to English 
language acculturation would make their own distinct 
contribution different from thatof their English langu¬ 
age educated counterparts. 

(5) The curricular focus would be narrow and 
specialized toward a training certificate rather than a 
degree, Skill-spedflc training programs or narrowly- 
defined, problem-oriented curricula would limit tte 
training to the specifk need offoreign students,cuttjng 
through the otherwies inapplicable, degree-bound re¬ 


quirements of traditional disciplines which frequently 
characterize a graduate program. Those curricula not 
immediately relevant to the foreign student's need 
would by necessity be eliminated. The arguments 
favoring interdisciplinary, problem-oriented eudeation 
would apply to the defense of this prograni aspect. 

(6) Foreign students would be drawn into such a 
bilingual program only from countries with sufficient 
numbers of qualified non-English speaking candidates. 
Limitations of resources in the more esoteric languages 
would obviously eliminate participation by students 
from these foreign countries There are sufficient 
resources in some languages for specific programs to 
be established if those bilingual resources could be 
mobilized. 

(7) Faculty for the bilingual program could be 
drawn from previous graduates who have already 
elected to stay in the U.S. rather than return home. 
In other cases faculty who are bilingual could be 
drawn into the program. Furthermore, bilingual, 
upper level graduate students could supply a teaching 
resource in their national language. In some insta¬ 
nces upper level graduate students are not sufficiently 
fluent in English to teach a cla.ss of American under¬ 
graduates and arc unable to secure a teaching sssist- 
antsbip for that reason. They may well find a place 
in such a bilingual curricula however, utilizing this 
unique potential for inlcrnationa) education. 

Highly skilled U.S. faculty in residence could 
participate even without knowledge of the foreign lan¬ 
guage through inlcpreiers when necessary'. Many of 
the more qualified American profesiors arc unwill- 
ing or—for professional reasons - unable to go abroad 
to teach for j term. The only way the foreign student 
could have contact with those individuals would he 
by coming to the U S. university where that professor 
is teaching and might be willing to invest some time 
in a course on his specialty without having to leave 
the country to do so. We could, of course, send the 
American professor abroad for a year on leave, on 
s;ibbatical or on a grant to teach in the foreign country 
itself. This option has tremendous advantages in 
educating the American professor (although some 
have been known to exploit tht vacation potential of 
such an assignment) and does not compete with this 
proposal. 

(9) Foreign students would have access to library, 
computers and other U.S educational facilities not 
always available back home. It is sometimes easier 
to transport the student to these facilities than to 
transport to the facilities the .student in his home 
country, although both approaches supplement one 
another, and neither program excludes the other. 

(10) The home country political restraints on 
curricula, educational resources and free discussion 
would be less likely to supersede academic inquiry in 
the “removed** setting. The host university would be 
able to certify training if the program was under the 
control of that university. In the developing countries 
in particular political expediency frequently acts as a 
powerful influence on educational planning, determi¬ 
ning many aspects of the curricula. A remov^ setting 
would seek to minimire the political restraints on 
academic investigation. 
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(U) The status of an education abroad would be 
available to non-English speaking candidates. Quali¬ 
fied applicants who would not otherwise have any 
contact with university education from English spea¬ 
king countries would have the opportunity to partici¬ 
pate in our educational process. The effect would be 
to broaden rather than restrict options for higher 
education. 

(12) A foreign student's reverse culture shock 
when he returns home would have been minimized, 
faciliting re-adiustment through minimizing alienation 
The student would be able to come to the U. S. for 
an education and return home as rapidly as possible 
before becoming an alien in his own culture. Like¬ 
wise, the shortened period of preparation for and 
involvement in foreign study would increase the likeli¬ 
hood of his returning.to take up the position he vaca¬ 
ted before that opportunity was swallowed up by his 
rapidly changing home environment. 

(13) The liklihood of non-English speaking foreign 
students remaining in the U.S. after graduation and 
contributing to the brain drain would be minimized. 
An intensification of the brain drain is not to the long 
range advantage of either the host country or the 
donor nations. The sending country may be more 
likely in invest educational funds in non-English spea¬ 
king educational programs with this increased likeli- 
ho<^ of their returning home, and be less distrustful 
of the American educational experience. 

(14) American students would have the opportu¬ 
nity to interact with an enclave of foreign students in 
a more realistic culture setting. The real problems of 
communicating across cultures would be presented to 
the host university. accuUurating the domestic students 
body to the realities of a modem world that includes 
languages other than the English language and cuHnres 
oCtm than the Amertcaa culture. As an example of 
one advantage, degree program foreign language 
requirements could fulhiled by American student 
degree candidates joining the bilingual program and 
successfully completing a course in the candidate's own 
field in a IVireign language. 

The bilingual alternative is offered not as a substi¬ 
tute for the existing programs among English spi¬ 
king foreign students, nor as a substitute for educating 
the foreign student in his home country rather than in 
the U.S. but as a fifth option to increase institutional 
flexibility and *Teadiness" in .situations where facilities 
are avaiblc to pursue this bilingual option. C 1 


{Continued from page 3) 

Universities arc established and Colleges are 
opened ; but hardly they are fed. There is no definite 
standard as regards the Universtiies and Colleges. 
Needless to say that political pressures has tremend¬ 
ously prevailed in having more Universities and 
Colleges. Although political purposes were served 
temporarily, if one makes an assessment, we will find 
that those who felt happy over having new Univer¬ 
sities and Colleges in their areas or accoiding lo their 
wishes, later expressed utter dis-satisfacion for 


inadequate finances. The feeling that no more new 
Universities be established and no more Colleges be 
opened without definite and positive justification has 
become stronger than ever before. Absence of the 
necessary finances meant absence of proper facilities 
and consequently unhealthy education. We have 
tried to educate the Youth through Magazines, 
Cinemas and Television about the sophisticated 
education imparted in foreign and in some of the 
fortunate Institutions of India. None has control 
over the desires that develop in the millions of 
Youth. When to their disappointment, they find 
utterly inadequate facilities in respect of accommoda¬ 
tion, furniture. Library, Laboratory, Equipment and 
other things including ill-equipped teachers, it is but 
natural that either they allow themselves to be ill- 
educated or revolt against the situation. Much of 
the discontentment of the Youth can be traced in 
this unfortunate situation. In the post-independence 
period, on account of open-door policy of admission, 
a good number of students join Colleges without 
any purposes. They either do not need the 
Collegiate education or are not mentally fit for 
collegiate education. It is, therefore, of immediate 
need that such admission should be curbed. If the 
present policy is followed and if the present inade¬ 
quacy of funds continue, more disastrous situation 
will wailc us. 

What is really needed is a proper pattern and 
machinery through which the students, after school¬ 
ing. would be selected for collegiate education and 
the already established Universities and Colleges 
should be properly financed so that they can provide 
the necessary i^ysical and professorial facilities and 
thaa achieve riie objects for which they are establi¬ 
shed. 

In order to correct the incorrect, it would be 
proper that the University Grants Commission 
appoints a High Power Committee with powers to 
appoint sub-cOmmittees for each State with the 
following Terms of Reference :— 

(1) To study the history, background and objec¬ 
tives of each University. 

(2) To find out how far each University has been 
able to achieve the objectives for which it 
has been established and point out the failures, 
with reasons, how and why the University 
has failed in fulfiiing its objectives including 
the incdeuuate finances, mis-directions of 
approaches of development etc. 

(3) To suggest how best, through co-ordination, 
the University should be reshaped having 
regard to the resources already at the dis¬ 
posal of the University and the resources 
that may be possible to raise from State and 
Central Governments. 

The Committees should make recommendations 
in respect of Universities of general character. 

Unless proper co-ordination is made and dupli¬ 
cation avoided without loss of time, loss of acad emic 
quality and resources is imminent. CZD 
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Aspirations of Youth 
for Development 

Tisa Balasurya 


IN THIS discussion we have to bear in mind that 
there are many categories of youth in the Asian coun* 
tries. We can refer to rural youth, urban youth and 
plantation youth; affluent and poo' youth: youth in 
educational institutions; university students and those 
outside the educational system; employed youth and 
unemployed youth. Youth has also to be understood 
in relation to the personal and social backgrounds. 
The classification according to sex is very important 
because young men and women can have significantly 
different aspirations, both as individuals and as 
groups. Other factors that influence youth in general 
are their education, their socio-economic environ¬ 
ment; the nature of parental authority exercised over 
them during different stages of life : their personal 
status in p^r groups: the role and responsibilities 
of the families and the community. Youth aspira- 
tioos and behaviour depend on these factors and 
their inter-retationship. • 

Youth aspirations have to be understood also in 
relation to their social options. In this we can divide 
the youth into categories such as social conservatives, 
moderates, radicals, revolutionaries and the *drop- 
outs'. Even in these groups we would have some who 
would be more aware and concerned than others. 
Some may be merely propagandists or opportunists. 
In each of the groups we find a minority that would 
be consciously dedicated and militant activists. 

Youth differ according to their age groups. We 
may take 15-25 years as the age group of youth. 
Persons of 15-17 years have quite different aspirations 
from those of about 18-22; and these in turn differ 
from the age group 23-25 years. 

Youth are also different according to the socio- 
political environment in which they live. 

Thinking of the aspirations of youth we can 
reflect on the aspirations that may be common to 
youth of all periods of history. In this sense youth is 
a stage in which the human person generally shows 
greater idealism, preparedness to experiment and 
change, is impatient concerning existing situations 
and has a tendency towards indiscipline. Youth is 
also the age of courage and daring as well as revolt 


Extracts from a lecture delivered at a U.N. Seminar in 
Karachi by the author who is from Sri Lanka. 


and dissidencc. We shall try to study here more the 
dharacteristics of youth in our time and in our coun¬ 
tries. This will indicate to us how the aspirations of 
youth have been influenced by the particular pheno¬ 
mena that are most specific to our age. 

Similarly taking our times there are certain char¬ 
acteristics which are Common to all contemporary 
people and not only to the youth. Our task is to see 
how these changes affect in a special way the aspira¬ 
tions of youth in our time. Today many persons 
have to face the problems of unemployment, uncer¬ 
tainty, powerlessness, search for identity, etc. How- 
do these affect the aspirations of youth today ? Wc 
shall consider globally the aspirations of youth as 
persons for themselves and their aspirations for their 
national development for the two are closely inter¬ 
connected. Due to the wide diversity of groups of 
youth in our countries, we can only mention some 
eenernlizations which can be applied to a given group 
with many possible reservations. 

Aspiratimis of Yoolb 

The aspirations of youth arc/ro; a//nm'.v.vflr//r 
praiseworthy. Youth like the rest of human nature is 
prone to sclfiNhness and evil, both as individuals and 
groups. One cun think also of the less praiseworthy 
impulses and moiivatians; the desire to dominate, to 
acquire selfishly, lo possess individuulistically. to use 
others merely for self-satisfaction, to be untruthful, to 
be cliquish, clannish and narrowly communal, to run 
away from difficulties, to alienate tmcself from the 
suffering of the poor to benefit from the exploiting 
system,\cv go up the social ladder through sheepish 
conformism. However, in this paper the reference will 
mainly be to those aspiration.s of modern youth 
which have a positive vhIuc, even if these are mis¬ 
understood by others, especially ciders. 

The youth, like others, seek selfhoods selfvxpre.\- 
sum, and selfrealizurkm. They want this for them¬ 
selves. their group and thi-s generation. They want 
acceptance for what they arc in lhem^clvcs. They 
would tike this to be as frank us possible without 
many inhibitions that society places on them. This 
is true of both young men and women, and also of 
the interrelations between persons of the two sexes. 
They want to be rorr</for, without being sufftKatcif 
with attention; left free without being neglected and 
forgotten. They want to try lo shape their own des¬ 
tiny and arc yet aware of the enormous limitations to 
this within themselves and in society ; hence their 
anxieties, fears, insecurities, frustrations, and their 
joys in achievement. 

I. Anthentidty 

Modern youth lay a great stress on frankness, 
openness and honesty. They are tired of the dishones¬ 
ty, duplicity and hypocrisy which they see around 
them specially in adult society in a systematic way. 
They are sensitive to the prevalence of double stan¬ 
dards in people. They are disillusioned with the 
formalities that have been built to bolster different 
organisations and systems in society at different levels. 
They want to get bi^ond the barriers of formalities 
to the heart of reality and to more sincere values. 
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They arc contemptuously angry with the prevailing 
values and standards. They lay almost cynical stress 
on the animal characteristics of man» the malodorous 
nastiness, (he raw crudeness, the blaUnt egoism 
that they notice is society, specially its higher 
echelons. They like to expose the nakedness of the 
powerful, the fawning obsequiousness of the follo¬ 
wers. the inhumanity of the rebels themselves when 
they come to power. Yet youth loo arc subject to 
the temptation of not being authentic. 

2. Freedom 

The modern youth are aware that youth is an 
important sector of modern society ; and that their 
countries depend on them for defence specially in 
times of war and other difficulties. They are also 
conscious that their knowledge of world affairs and 
of science and technology Is often more up to date 
than that of the generation of their parents. Many 
of the attitudes of present day youth flow from such 
an awareness of their numbers, their education and 
their sense of frustration with the values which 
prevail in adult society. 

Youth wants freedom in the organisation of their 
own lives -their leisure, their social life, their rela¬ 
tions with each other, their studies, choice of career, 
marriage, life style, bringing up children. 

3 Justice 

Youth today has a greater awareness of a concern 
for justice than perhaps ever in the past. They arc 
particularly sensitive to the needs of social justice 
at the level of local communities, nation, states und 
the world at large. They want more respect for the 
human person and for his rights. 

Their desire to build a better world makes 
them rebel against the prc>ent power systems; this 
often lcad.s to clashes of a violent nature. They resort 
to means which may be even illegal. They then, 
give the impression of a generation determined to 
break down the present world power system. The 
youth of Indonesia were responsible for the change 
of government in Indonesia in 196,^ 

4. Questiottiag Scepticism 

These situations lead youth to a point of question¬ 
ing the ideologies to which adult groups adhere 
and acceording to which the world is divided into 
rival and warring camps, The fundamentals of these 
'isms’ are questioned ifi so far as they do not relate 
to integral human needs and cause unhappiness and 
divisions. Thus there is a certain scepticism about 
and indiffertnee towards ideologies such as capitalism 
communism, nationalism, facism, Catholicism, etc. 
youth wants action that is related to problems, and 
not mere ideological postures for their own 
sake. 

They are tired of meetings, se ninars, discussions, 
constitutions, conventions and a dialogue that do not 
lead to action. All these seem to favour the existing 
power system with its corruption and favouritism. 
They do not believe in the paternalism of authorities 
who do not want real change. They are sceptical 
about Puritanism of sexual morality that co-exists 
with exploiuition of the socially and economically 
weak. 


5. Credibility Gap 

All these make them disbelieve adult institutions, 
attitudes, stances, and even values. Some come to 
the point of not trusting them any longer, at least 
till they see concrete results. Delay concerning 
practical action is regarded as a sign of unwilling-, 
ness to act. They want quick action for they are fed 
up with the 'wait and see' prudent policies of the 
'establishment*. There is a certain cult of immediacy 
—action here and now is more valid than any 
promises of future action. 

In this frame of mind religion is also somewhat 
suspected by youth, unless its adherents genuinely 
inspire relevant action specially for justice. They 
question the meaning and value of religious ideolo¬ 
gies, ntuals, prayers, organization, institutions, power 
system, and even the ultimate sanction of after-life. 
God himself is judged by such criteria. Or rather 
the existence of a God according to the image 
created by many ‘believers* who are indifferent to 
human problems is seriously doubted. 

This is not so much because they do not want 
an ideology, religion, authority or institution; but 
they fail to see their usefulness as presently articulat¬ 
ed or exercised. They are not so much irreligious as 
averse to a religion that seems to them more for 
malislic than genuine, more conventional than sincere. 
Youth want spirituality in different forms. They 
favour an open, honest, sincere, authentic religion 
that commits itself seriously to human values, cost 
what it may even to religious institutions themselves. 
Youth of different religious groups naturally react 
diflerently to these factors. 

6. Relevance 

Modern youth want thought and action to re'aie 
to real problems—and that at their deeper levels 
instead of merely taking things for granted. Since 
they are aware of the inadequacies of many aspects 
of contemporary society they want study and action 
that has a realistic relationship to them.. 

They arc afraid that one cause of the’maintenance 
of an unjust quo is the irrelevance of' many of 
the lines of action which are undertaken by even 
sincere groups. Id this sense they seem to b« anti- 
institutionalist. It is a des re for a reform of structures 
even when it takes the form of an anarchical attitude 
towards existing institutions and structures. 

They want institutions and rules to have meaning 
to their lives and values There is a questionioiog of 
mere formalism, traditionalii^m or conventionalism 
which an earlier generation may have taken for 
granted. Yet youth themselves are compelled to fit 
into the given opportunities and institutions of a 
society. They too find it convenient to conform. 

7. Radicalism in Options 

In many countries, specially in South Asia and 
Latin America, youth are becoming more dissatisfied 
with the existing political, social and economic insti¬ 
tutions in their countries. They want more funda¬ 
mental and radical changes in these. They want 
to go beyond social service to social reforms of a 
structural nature. This leads them to contest present 
values attitudes and structures in society 
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including the state. Though a good proportion of 
youth is generally conformist, a small milUant group 
of aciinsts demand reforms. 

The values which are appreciated are specially 
those of nsk'bearing, courage in facing a chatlaoge, 
taking a stand on worthwhile issues, contestation of 
injustice, etc 

8. Peace 

Yet this radicalism is generally in favour of issues 
such as peace, justice, redistribution of wealth and 
incomes. On the contrary, the conservatism of adults 
tends to support war (as the U S. involvement in 
Vietnam) and preserving an unjust status quo. Youth 
combine demands peace, desegregation of race with 
a certain permissiveness in mortality in some other 
lines like sex. The concept of peace is also changing. 
Youth are questioning in different countries whether 
'peace* as understood generally excludes violence to 
the under>privileged. 

9. ParticipatiOD 

Youth wants to be taken seriously by those who 
make decisions for them even when they do not want 
full responsibility. They want to be consultetLiieard, 
listened to, trusted and confided in. T^ do not 
like authoritarian ways of the past- when youth was 
hardly consulted in many areas of public life or even 
in colleges, and in the families. They dislike pater¬ 
nalism, even when they might benefit from its bene¬ 
volence. They disapprove of condescending domina¬ 
tion as this is wanting in respect for their 
personalities. They want to share in authority and 
responsibility. They want to be able to contribute 
their experiences and aspirations towards decisions 
that affect their lives. They want an open dialogue 
in which views are shared genuinely. They are happy 
when adults speak to them with respect and con¬ 
fidence. Th'y want adults to treat them as friends 
and cooperators, rather than as inferiors and minors. 
They often complain that even in voluntary a^ncies 
the youth are not given opportunities of sharing in 
decision making. 

When they feel slighted tend to revolt 

When they are given lespoasibii^ g en era gy tey 
are keen to measure up to h and are more desirous 
of and demanding in discipline than even the adults. 
Authority among the youth is often best exerdsed 
by youth leaders who have responsiblity or are 
entrusted with it. They then make up their own 
norms and codes of ethics even on intimate personal 
relationships. 

10. Creativity 

Originality, dynamism and inspiration are appeal¬ 
ing to youth of this generation, perhaps even more 
than the youth of earlier times They have seen many 
changes in the short period of their experiences and 
are prepared for many more. 

11. Crisb of Ideo^ 

In this overall situation the youth are expertendng 
a crisis of identity. They ask themselves what is 
their role in sodety. How far are they right, to 
what extent can they change sodety? They are not 
quite sure whether they should accept the norms of a 
gsven society. Yet can they afford to opt out of it— 
be a dropout in some countri^, be a Hippie? Should 
they compromise and join the service of the institu* 


tions the business houses. Government, armed forces? 
What feasible options do they have? Or should they 
attempt to chan^ sodety by other means such as 
peaceful action that is legal or illegal, or even by 
violence. They are not clear as to what type of 
alternative society they want. 

In the complex atmosphere, the youth feel a 
closeness to each other more than to adult groups, 
specially those which are less personal. They even 
feel a distance from their parents. For them the peer 
group is a meaningful form of ^relationships. Within 
a group of the same age they* feel a lack of inhibi, 
tions, a warmth, an understanding, a sense of belong¬ 
ing and togetherness They too crave for eommunity : 
but a form of community that has more genuine 
sense of oneness, fellowship, freedom and sharing 
than the more formal communities of an older society 
such as religious or university communities. 

The peer group is also an area for experimentation 
for trying out novelties on themselves—as in the case 
of drugs, sex and the permissiveness of modem 
society. Through such experiences they feci they 
assert themselves and search for fuifilment even if it 
be temporal^', superficial or illusory. 

12. Within Social Institutions 

(a) In the ftimily, youth want to be accepted as 
persons in their own right, with their values which 
are somewhat different from those of the traditional 
parents. The parents, on the other hand, find it 
difficult to think of their sons and daughters as grown 
up persons. They tend to be protective. They like 
the children to accept their own values, spcciaHy 
not to question the ‘system’ in society. 

(h) In education, factors which contribute to the 
present youth unrest include: - (I) absence of clear 
goals, (2) absence of value orientation, (?) irrelev¬ 
ance of education to present needs, (4) rather primitive 
and oppresivc methods of education. (5) absence of 
participation of students in academic and disciplinary 
matters, and (6) outmoded system of examinations 
and type of textbooks and lack of fiKtIities. In 
many oC our southern Asian couaines, education ts 
a process by which the youth are rendered 
unemployable due to their alienation from manual 
work and the skills related to the country’s present 
phase of development. 

(c) In the Youth hfovement, the more energetic 
youth want the movement to really one of youth 
and not adult-dominated as is often the situation. 
Youth movements have generally tended to be recrea¬ 
tional and/or social service oriented. Presently there 
is a trend towards engaging in action for fundamental 
social change. The differences among the youth 
lead to problems within the movements: some youth 
want radical changes while the majority are generally 
rather conservative. Hence problems of goals., 
methods and even tactics. 

When youth movements are sponsored by the 
state or voluntary agencies, these bodies tend to 
determine (he goals, programmes and projects of the 
youth groups. This sometimes leads to such groups 
catering only for those youffi who accept the ideo¬ 
logy and programmes of the sponsoring agencies. 
Others tend to be kept out of such groups. 
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From the Press 


Prof- V. V. John writes in "The Times of India" under the 
heading 'Open Book Examinations' 


A SPOKESMAN ofthc Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission has 
slated that the commission does 
not share Mr. H.N. Bahuguna's 
enthusiasm for introducing open 
book examinations in universities 
and collets. On the contrary, 
the commission was apprehensive 
about the ‘repercussions' that the 
innovation might generate and 
pointed out that the experience 
of open book examinations else- 
v^hete remained inconclusive. 

The commission’s dismayed 
reaction and its intent to have 
the matter further studied come 
of its unawarcncss that the Indian 
institutes of technology, for 
instance, already have open b(»ok 
tests as part of their regular 
esaminution schedule and that 
there have been some authoritative 
pronouncements from Delhi on 
this matter. 

If the commission has sent 
across the road to the office of 
the Association of Indian Univer¬ 
sities f<^r a copy of the report of 
a seminar held in 1971 on exa- 
minatioiK in higher education ic 
coutd have learnt that open book 
examinations, along with other 
meihod.s of academic evaluation, 
were the subject of expert study 
at the seminar and that the report 
made xome attempt to indicate 
the areas and levels in which this 
type of examination would be 
u.scful. 

I am perhaps forgetting that, 
in Delhi, reports of seminars are 
an end in themselves and not a 
prelude to acti on, and that expert 
advice is what one gives but does 
not take. 

In open book examinations, 
according to the Association's 
report uolike most other tests, 
the students has free access to 
books, documents or any other 
material which he may require in 
Older to be able to solve the ques¬ 
tions set to him. The questions 
do not demand rate teaming; 


instead they demand the ability 
to discriminate and judge. What 
the student does is not to repro¬ 
duce any material which can be 
conveniently found in a book or 
a document He consults various 
hooks and documents, establishes 
for himself the relevance of what 
he hnds there to the problem that 
he is handling and then goes on 
to slate his case. The cogency of 
his statement will depend upon 
his ability to have efttabUshed the 
necessary connections and to re* 
conciic Conflicting or contradictory 
facts 

"As should be apparent, this 
is a kind of intellectual skill which 
is displayed mainly in those higher 
ranges of argument and analysis 
which arc not within the reach of 
every student. It is only the 
distinguished students, operating 
mainly in fields like law, accoun¬ 
tancy, business management, ope¬ 
rational research and such other 
disciplines that are expected to 
have this kind of skill. 

••To jump from this plane of 
thinking and to go on to suggest 
that open book tests should be 
permitted to the vast mass of 
students even at the undergraduate 
level is to completely misunder¬ 
stand the scope and purpose of 
open book tests. These tests are 
meant to test the higher abilities 
and not to provide an alibi for 
poor instruction and lax conduct 
of examinations. 

“Over the last few years, as 
cheating in examination has be¬ 
come more and more of an aca¬ 
demic and social menace, several 
ingenious people have come for 
ward with the suggestion that 
open book tests would solve the 
problem. For t^asons stated 
above, the su^estion is both 
puerile and pathetic. To believe 
that a tool of assessment, even if 
misapplied, can lead to the right 
kind of assessment is faulty logic.*' 
{Examinations In Higher Educa^ 


Hon, pp. 23-4). 

The approach of the report in 
this matter is perhaps too conser¬ 
vative and traditional. Undergra¬ 
duates too can be chailen^d to 
exercise their capacity for discri¬ 
mination and judgment over data 
provided through books and docu¬ 
ments. To give but an instance 
from my own teaching experience, 

I remember a question that stu¬ 
dents at the intermediate examina¬ 
tion, were asked many years ago. 
This was during the war years, 
and one of the texts prescribed 
was R. C. Sherriff's anti-war play, 
Journey’s End. The question asked 
was; •‘would a performance of 
the play by your college dramatic 
society at this time be an offence 
against the Defence of India 
Rules?" This is the sort of ques¬ 
tion that could be asked in an 
open book test. Neither the text 
of the play nor a copy of the 
saw mentioned, would provide a 
ready-made answer. The candidate 
is being asked to exercise his 
capacity for forming opinions, 
instead of drawing upon his 
memory. 

SUPPORT 

Bui the support that open 
book tests have sec'jred in certain 
quarters comes from two entirely 
wrong notions. One is that the 
traditional examinations are in 
need of replacement by entirely 
new alternatives. The other is that 
the way to prevent unauthorised 
‘copying’ in examinations is to 
provide authorised material to 
copy from. 

It will be noticed that those 
who denounce the traditional type 
of examinations have not been 
known to acknowledge anything 
spurious about the examinations 
that they themselves passed. All 
decline dates from some time 
after they left college. And the 
reforms suggested by such people 
are inspired by fear of the wrath 
of the lowdies that cheat in ex¬ 
aminations, and not by any desire 
to mtroduce more reliable and 
challenging me thods of academic 
evaluation. In the hands of such 
cowards, innovations such as 
internal assessment, objective tests, 
question banks and the open 
twok tests are bound to produce 
greater fiascos than any thing the 
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old types of examinations have 
known. 

In fact, it would be wise to in¬ 
sist chat no university or college 
that does not have the courage 
and the capacity to conduct the 
traditional examinations properly 
should experiment with the alter¬ 
natives that are now being talked 
about. 

Considera ble misunderstand¬ 
ing has been generated, not only 
in the U.G.C,'s office but also 
elsewhere by the brief reports of 
the Uttar Pradesh chief minister's 
suggestion that open book ex¬ 
aminations would put a stop to 
cheating in examinations. Surely, 
he cr*uld not be so simple as to 
suggest what could be called a 
homoeopathic cure for the malady 
of cheating. He presumably wants 
universities to outwit malpractices 
with questions for which ready¬ 
made answers are not available 
in the books. 

Some time ago, when turbu¬ 
lence over examinations came up 
for discussion in the Lok Sabha. 
Acharya Kripalani entertained the 
House by producing a specious 
argument in favour of open book 
examinations. He pointed out 
that groVvn-ups, functioning in 
their offices, courts, legislatures 
and other places of work, refer 
to books and other material in 
dealing with their problems, and 
why shouldn't the young, being 
trained for the responsibilities of 
adult life, do likewise? The 
answer is simple. It depends on 
what you are testing. 

guidance 

In Calcutta, 1 was recently told 
of a law examination, for which 
almost all candidates arrived each 
day, suitably equipped with books 
of ready-made answers to a com¬ 
prehensive range of questions. 
Even so they needed help, for they 
would not know which answers to 
give to which questions. They 
however had the aid of one ear¬ 
nest and knowledgeable candidate, 
who, at the beginning of each 
session, quickly disseminated the 
necessary guidance. The arrange¬ 
ment had ^ benign approval of 
the invigilator, who wanted no 
trouble anyway, and everyone 


was happy. This probably is the 
sort of development that has 
frightened the University Grants 
Commission. 

No one has suggested the 
open book examination as a 
complete alternative to the tradi¬ 
tional type of examinations. It is 
not difficult to identify the areas 
in the curriculum where the 
challenges of this new method 
could be o^cred. These do not 
exclude the undergraduate level, 
as the report of the Association of 
Indian Universities would suggest. 
But U may not be practicable in 
large-sc«i!e external examinations 
such as our affiliating universities 
conduct. The need for smaller 
examination units, howex'cr, now 
exists for almost all types of 
examinations, except perhaps the 
objective type, if they arc to func¬ 
tion at all reliable methods of 


DELHI University introduced 
the scheme of tutorials and pre- 
ceptorials in April 1958 with 
funds provided by the Ford Foun¬ 
dation 

The maximunn number of 
students is between two and four 
in a tutorial group for B.A. B.Sc. 
Hon.s. and M A./M.Com. ^M.Sc 
and between six and eight for 
B.A. Pass B.Sc. General and 
subsidary subjects, in Hons, 
courses. 

This small group meets once a 
week for English and once a fort¬ 
night for othitr subjects for a per¬ 
sonal dialoeiK with the teacher 
to foster a system of education 
aimed at developing the capacity 
for intellectual initiative and self- 
reliance on the part of the 
students. 

The dismal failure of the 
scheme is a telling commentary 
on the initative, mental make up 
of our decision makers who otten 
bodily plant the experiments being 
conducted in the Western society 
without examining their relevance 
in the light of our social condi¬ 
tions. Since the system of tutori¬ 
als and pre^ptorials **was a 
success in Western universities and 
a foreign foundation was interes- 


academic evaluation. 

In small unitary universities 
and in autonomous colleges, it 
should be possible to work out a 
new pattern of examinations, in 
which, at the undergraduate 
stage, the tests in the first and 
second years could be limited to 
internal assessment through oral 
and written tests, objective and 
essay type questions, and theme- 
papers basMl largely on indepen¬ 
dent study. In the final year, the 
stress in the evaluation could 
shift from the information gar¬ 
nered to the capacity for using it 
to form judgments. This would 
be the stage at which open book 
examination^ could be tried with 
advantage. It could be the begin¬ 
ning of obliging students to pul 
knowledge to work, which is what 
they would be expected to do on 
leaving college 


teci in experimenting the same 
here, so it must be accepted. 

The University Grants Com- 
mxsion appointed u committee 
last year to review the working of 
the scheme. The committee met 
some lecturers, principals of 
coileges, rcprescntalivci of Delhi. 
University Teachers' Association 
and Students' Union and some 
students. A quesTionnaire was 
drawn up and circulated to ail 
the colleges to elicit information. 
The committee reached the 
following startling conclusions on 
the basis of views expressed by 
student<, lecturers and principals: 

(I) The scheme exists '*on 
paper", “in air", “on the time 
table". “These arc generally free 
periods" and “the scheme is in - 
tended to provide more teachers". 

(2 1 The scheme has been inter¬ 
preted difierently by different 
teachers and modified to suit their 
convenience. 

(3) Students and teachers take 
these periods casually and not 
seriously. 

(4 Enthusiasm amongst stu¬ 
dents declines from the first year 
to the second and in the third 
year the tutorials become “ques¬ 
tion-answer discussion classes'*. 


Writing on Tutorials, in the 'Economic Times". Nalanda Says: 
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(5) White the tutorials and 
prcceptorials i^riod is of 50 
minutes according to the scheme 
in practice such classes are held 
for 10 to IS minutes. IS to 20 
minutes and in a few cases for 
30 to 25 minutes. 

(6) Teachers come to classes, 
mark the attendance, discuss and 
check some work and leave the 
clas.vcs. Whenever, a teacher has 
only a tutorial or preceptorial on 
a particular day. such precep- 
lortals arc generally not held. 

(7) The scheme of precentori- 
a)s and lutoriais as functioning in 
its present forn^ has not pr<»ved 
useful and therefore, should be 
•scraped' and a modified schen^e 
be introduced. 

The scheme has proved to be 
a hie flop in all ihc colleges barr¬ 
ing a few women colleges where 
it is taken little more seriously. 
The logic of the siiiiation dem¬ 
ands that the scheme should 
either be completely scrapped or 
radically moditied to lend some 
mc.'tning to it But unfortunately 
bi>\h teachers and students have 
developed a stake in this wasteful 
practice and they resent any 
serious change in it. W'hile for 
teachers the scheme provides 
several free pcrkxis n week thus 
radically reducing their workload 
and for studcnis ii involves no 
additional burden. The teaching 
is looked upon by many student's 
as n torture and this scheme pro¬ 
vides them with a lot of relief. 

This is not to «»ugccst ihai 
there is something inherently 
wrong with the scheme as such. 
Teaching should primarily be a 
dialogue and this is possible only 
in small groups. Lecturing to a 
big class where teacher looks like 
a pulpit preacher addressing a 
silent mob is travesty of teaching. 
It builds a mystique arouud the 
teacher and he is gradually 
alienated from his pupils. In 
such a situation teaching in small 
groups is a necessary corrective 
but it presumes certain require* 
ments which, by and large, are 
missing in the Indian universities, 
especially in Pass Course classes. 


Tutorials and prcceptorials sc¬ 
heme has been successful In West 
on selwtive basis and there is a 
right kind of motivation for stu¬ 
dents to engage thmselves in quest 
for knowledge. 

In the Indian Universities 
higher education is fast becoming 
a mass phenomenon and it is 
being pursued by most of the 
student's ju.st to improve pro¬ 
spects for jobs and matrimonial 
alliances. The atm in most of the 
cases is to get the degree some¬ 
how and this is easier through 
preparing a small number of 
questions with the help of cheap 
guide" books which have a flou¬ 
rishing market in the Indian Uni¬ 
versities. In such a situation the 
scheme should have been intro¬ 
duced on a selective basis for 
Hons, and M.A. courses. To 
extend it to Pass Course classes 
mechanically was a grave error 
which is bene understood by 
everybody now but no one knows 
how to rectify it. 

The U.Ci.C. Committee has 
recommended discontinuation of 
the present scheme and has sugg¬ 
ested. in its place, a system of 
regular assign * entsincluding class 
tests w'iih assessment and follow¬ 
up discussions. A teacher respon¬ 
sible for lecturing to a class will 
also be resposiblc for giving 
written assignments and follow-up 
discussions to the same class. The 
teacher will mark the assignments 
outside the class and return them 
to the sludents for discussion 
during one full period specifically 
provided for in the Time Table. 
Every student wUl have one period 
per paper per fortnight for carrj - 
ing out the written assignment 
and within that same fortnight 
another period for discussion 
after evaluation of the assignment 
by the teacher. The marks of 
the internal assessment would be 
communicated to the university 
and they will be indicated separa¬ 
tely as internal assessment in the 
marks .sheet issued by the univer¬ 
sity on the basis of the examina¬ 
tion conducted by it. 

The committee appointed by 
the Academic Council of Delhi 

University has accepted the above 


recommendations with one modi¬ 
fication. It has suggested that 
each assignment group for the 
honours courses (main .subjects) 
should consist of not more than 
8 students and for the pass cour¬ 
ses. and fr r subsidiary subjects 
for honours courses, it should 
consist of not more than 12 
students. The number as sugges¬ 
ted by the U.G.C. Committee is 
15 and 30 respectively. 

In essence, there is hardly 
anything new in the recommen¬ 
dations. Even earlier a teacher 
was supposed to give written 
assignments to the students in 
small groups followed by discus¬ 
sion later on. This pattern has 
been followed wherever the 
scheme has been taken seriously. 
Just to formalise some concept 
is a game of semantics which 
would not yield any meaningf^ul 
result. The only innovation is 
the separate indication of marks 
obtained in the internal assess¬ 
ment in the marks sheet issued 
by the University on the basis of 
the examination conducted by it. 
This will have no sanctity as these 
marks would not contribute to¬ 
wards the result of a student. 

The scheme failed primarily be¬ 
cause of lack of motivation* on 
the part of students as well as 
teachers. One can safely predict 
that the modified scheme will 
substantially meet the same fate 
as the original one. Teachers and 
students would soon evolve a 
formula to deal with the question 
of internal assessment. Students 
in many cases will be given marks 
in the internal assessment as they 
are given attendance at present. 
Though students are supposed to 
attend two third of classes in an 
academic session but a fairly 
good number of them appear in 
the examination without attend¬ 
ing a single class. Such students 
comprise of bullies, leaders and 
their henchmen and teachers arc 
always eager to have peace with 
them. Compulsory attendance 
has already b^n done away with 
at M.A. level and it has been 
reduced to mockery at lower 
levels. The same fate awaits the 
sysetm of internal assessment. ! ) 
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AROUND A CAMPUS 


Gujarat University 


GUJARAT universiiy has organis¬ 
ed various types of students acti¬ 
vities during the summer vacation 
which included Games and 
Sports-camps, Mountaineering 
training camps at Mount-abu, 
Reading Camp, Literature Appre¬ 
ciation Camps, Youth Leadership 
Training camp, N.S.S. Camps of 
Youth against Dirt and Disease' 
Cycle Trekking along the sea- 
edast in Saurashtra from Dwarka 
to Bhavnagar, Cycle trekking in 
the desert region of Kutch, Trekk¬ 
ing in the Himalayas in the 
Manali region. 

1. Games and Sports camps 

Coaching camps in Table 
tennis. Swimming, and Baskec- 
baJi were organised each for 
fifteen days duration at Ahmeda- 
bad with the help of State Sports 
Council's coaches and the Uni¬ 
versity Coach. The information 
regarding these Camps is as 
follows : 

(i) The Coaching camp of 
Table tennis was held at the 
non-resident student Centre 
Hall of the University from 
1st May to ISth May 1975 in 
which 20 students participated. 
The services of Shri M.K. 
Desai, Coach of the State 
Sports Council were made 
available. 

(it) The camp for Swimming was 
held at Sardar Patel Stadium 
Swimming Pool of the Cor¬ 
poration on the same dates in 
which 17 students participated 
and for which services of Shri 
Jagjit Singh, the State Sports 
council coach were available. 

(iii) The coaching camp of Bas¬ 
ket-ball was held on the 
University Court by the Uni¬ 
versity Coach Shri Nihal Singh 


from 2Stb April to Mth May 
wherein 16 students participa¬ 
ted. 

II. MottBtaiaeeriBg Camps 

(а) Basic Rock dlmbiag camps 

Mountaineering camps in 
wh'ch Basic Rock elimbing 
technique, various techniques 
in Repelling, ar'd Belaying arc 
taught, were held at Mount- 
abu with the help of ihe 
instructors of the State Moun¬ 
taineering Institute of Mount- 
ahu. Three such camps, two 
for men students and one for 
women students each of |0 
days duration, were held, in 
which 115 men students, and 
39 girls participated. Two 
Men students camps were held 
from 1 Ith April to 20th April 
and 4th May to 13th May and 
Girls' camp was held from 
23rd April to 2nd May. k 
has been gratifying to note 
that the demand for such 
camps ts so great that about 
BOO students applied to take 
training for such camps. 

(б) Snow A lee Techniqoe 
Trafoing 

This University deputes boys 
and girls to the Manali Insti¬ 
tute of Mountaineering and 
gives them stipend. Four girls 
and two boys have been de¬ 
puted for such training this 
year. Four more boys are also 
included in a special course 
started at Manali for the stu¬ 
dents of the Universities of 
Gujarat financed by a dona¬ 
tion from Hari Om Ashram 
Trust. 

III. Reading Camp. 

A reading camp of one week 
duration from 13th May to 


20th May was organised at the 
University library. 25 students 
sel^tcd from various colleges 
attended the camp. This was 
the fourth such camp organi¬ 
sed by this University. Prof 
Yagnik, Prin. Mangalvedekar. 
Prof. Baxi and Prof. A 
Shah were in-charge of these 
camps. The students were 
asked to select books for their 
reading, they were taught 
technique of reading and 
grasping the ideas quickly and 
keep notes about it. They 
were also taught the use of 
library and lectures were given 
on famous hooks of various 
disciplines by persons of re¬ 
pute in that discipline. These 
students were also subjected 
to supervised reading. They 
stayed together in the Univer¬ 
sity hostel and had the ad- 
vantage of group life alao. 

IV. Literacy Aggreciation Canpsi 

This lime a new experiment 
was conducted by organising 
camps in acquainting the 
students to appreciate the 
well-known work of the 
famous authors of that lang¬ 
uage. Accordingly, the camps 
for the following were con¬ 
ducted. 

English Literature 
Shakespeare. 

Gujarati Literature. 
Saraswatichandra 
(Govardhanram) 

Hindi Literature 
Premchandj) and 
Maithilisharan 
Indian culture. 

Mahabharat 
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This was first time that such 
literature appreciation camps were 
organised. It was very fortunate 
that persons with repute in that 
language gave us support by 
accepting to organise these camps 
and that is why they were success¬ 
ful. 

Prin. S.R. Bhail, Prof. Oigish 
Mehta and Miss Dawar were in 
charge of English literature camp. 
Prof! Anantrai Raval with Dr. 
Joshi, Shri Anirudh Bhatt and 
Prof. C. Bhait were in charge of 
Gujarati literature, i.c. Saraswati- 
chandra camp. 

Prof. Ambashanker Nagar 
with Prof Randhir Upadhyuya 
and Shrt Bholabhai Patel were in 
charge of the Hindi camp. 

Shri Upendfabhai Sandesru 
with Shri K..K. Shaslri and Prof. 
N.tndi were in charge of the 
Mahabharal Shihir. 

The language camps were 
organised for one week from 
2.^rd May to 29th May and the 
Mahabharal or Indian Culture 
camp was organised from 13th 
May to 19lh Vtay. 

Though the participation with 
regard to quanliiy was not very 
encouraging, (he quality of (he 
students who came, was very 
good. The cooperation of many 
well known literary persons of all 
these languages was easily avail- 
ubte in these camps as many of 
them readily agreed to come to 
these camps to speak on various 
subjects given to them of the 
difTcrent aspects of these authors 
<ind books. 

V. Youth Leadership Trainiag 
Camps 

A yo'ith Leadership Training 
Camp has been organised 
from 1st June to 7th June 
at Anjol a wctl-known 
Educational Institution in 
North Gujarat. Prin. V.A. 
Vyas Prin Akruwala and Prin 
Parikh have agreed to orga¬ 
nise this camp. The students 
will be given idea of Leader* 
ship and its various aspects. 


25 students are attending this 

camp. 

VJ, N.S.S. Camps 

Six camps in the villages of 
Gujarat in dlflerent districts 
under the scheme of “Youth 
against Dirt and Diseases" 
had been organised. Each 
camp was of 10 days duration 
on different dates in the month 
of May. The work done in 
these camps was to clean the 
roads, prepare water closets. 
Aqua-latrins. Smokeless hear¬ 
ths, guide the people for clea¬ 
ners habits, innocunilation to 
children. Recreation program¬ 
me etc.. About 300 students 
attended these camps. 

Vil. Cycle Trekking along the sea 
Coast of Saurashtra 

A cycle trekking of about 800 
k.ni. along the sea-coast of 
Saurashtra beginning from 
Dw-arka upto Bhavangar was 
organised for 10 day's from 
12ih May to 23rd May. Shri 
Haribhai Patel of the S.V. 
Arts College, Ahmedabad was 
in charge of the Programme. 
12 students participated in 
this new adventurous activity 
in this Summer heal. How¬ 
ever the students enjoyed the 
programme very much since 
they were received very well 
at the places and the villages 
they visited on the way. It was 
a thrilling experience for the 
participating students. 

Vill. Cycle Trekking in the 
Desert Region of Kutefa 

This was a different type of 
adventurous activity. It was 
second time that this univer¬ 
sity organised and so it helped 
us a great deal. This year it 
was organised from i8th May 
to 28th May. The gruup col¬ 
lected at Adipur in Kutch 
with their cycles and started 
towards Bhuj on the 18th 
May. The group leader were 
Shri Narsibhai Desai from 
Arts-Com College, Idar and 
Shri K.G. Sanischara from 
Arts-Com. college, Mandvi. 


From Bhuj they went to 
Khavda and from Khavda to 
India Bridge which is very 
near Pakistan Border. From 
India Bridge to Pachham to 
Nava Betara and there to 
Nakhtrana. They went back 
to Bhuj from where they went 
to Rampur Vekra Jungles. 
From these jungles to Bhad- 
reshwer a well-known place of 
Jain Temples and from there 
they came back to Adipur. 
Though only eight students 
joined, they enjoyed very 
much and it was an experience 
of all to-gether a different 
type- They have to puli on for 
long hours without water and 
also experienced actually the 
deserts Storm (Andhi). 

IX. Trekking in Himalayas 

A trekking programme of the 
same type was organised ear¬ 
lier in June 1972 from Gan- 
gotri to Badrinath via Gango- 
tri Glaciers and Kalindi Ghat. 
This lime the trekking is orga¬ 
nised in the Nanali region. 
Twenty students, with Shri 
Kanak Dave the Assistant 
Director of Youth Welfare as 
leaders and with other two 
trained helpers will starts on 
the llib June from Ahmeda¬ 
bad and will reach Manali on 
the 14ih. From Manali they 
will go to chhika to Hemta- 
gam which is 11000 ft. From 
Hamtagam to Hamta Pass 
which is 16000 ft and Hamta 
Pass down to Lahul Valley 
at 8000 ft. and again go up to 
Rohintaogpass MSOO ft from 
where they will come back to 
Manali on 22nd or 2.^rd June. 
They are expected to reach 
back Ahmedabad on 29th 
June. This is being organised 
with the financial help from 
Hari Om Ashram Trust and 
it is going to be a Inter Uni¬ 
versity Group of students 
selected from the various Uni¬ 
versities of Gujarat who have 
done some Mountaineering 
Training. i —i 
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ROUND UP 


Plan to Expand South 
Delhi Campus 


THE Delhi Univetsily is launch¬ 
ing upon various academic and 
administrative schemes to stren¬ 
gthen its newly instituted South 
Delhi campus. 

The major bottleneck in its 
proper development is considered 
to be its accommodation. The 
authorities are looking for a new 
building. Negotiations are on for 
securing the Patiala House com¬ 
plex for die south Delhi campus, 
which is presently housed in a 
small building in South Extension 

While the stress is being laid 
on a planned and a rational deve¬ 
lopment of the South Delhi 
campus, the administrative machi¬ 
nery is likely to be deceoiralised 
to avoid various academic and 
non-academic difficulties. 

Detailed plans of development 
of South Delhi campus have al¬ 
ready been submitted to the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission about 
two months ago. A formal clear¬ 
ance from the UGC is awaited 

Strengthening of the campus 
has been suggested by a committee 
which was appointed by the Vice- 
Chancellor in January this year 
to dehne the concept of the South 
Delhi campus The committee is 
understood to have expressed its 
opinion strongly against winding 
up the campus. Instead, the com¬ 
mittee has suggested shifting of 
the campus to a better place and 
introduction of some new courses 
to give a new pattern to the post¬ 
graduate education. The campus 
should also provide a new leader¬ 
ship for developing undergraduate 
courses in South Delhi colleges. 
Introduction of courses like bio¬ 
chemistry, genetics, microbiology 
were also suggested. 

The committee is also under¬ 
stood to have laid criteria for 


continuing or starting new post* 
graduate courses in the South 
Delhi campus. 

On the basis of these criteria, 
the university is understood to 
have decided to conti me six of 
the nine departments established 
so far. The authorities seem to 
have come to the conclusion that 
pressure of admission was not 
high enough to justify the conti¬ 
nuance of courses in history and 
philosophy in the South Delhi 
campus. As regards mathematics 
the opinions varied. The evening 
classes in business management 
are likely to be shifted to the 
South Delhi campus. 

Regarding psychology, the 
committee is understood to have 
favoured the idea of starting this 
discipline in the South campus but 
the question of duplicating the 
very costly laboratory equipment 
at two places—central campus 
and South Delhi campus —seemed 
to have hampered a final 
decision. 

As regards the undcr-graduate 
education, the authorities are 
understood to have decided to 
open an under-graduate library 
after the South Delhi campus is 
shifted from its present site to be 
a better place Attempts are likely 
to be male to open more libraries 
in South Delhi, Facilities for sport 
health and other extra-curricular 
activities are also proposed to be 
provided. 

The university authority in¬ 
tends to delegate all powers for 
administrative decisions in 
regard to admissions, migrations, 
change of subjects and various 
other matters. The South Delhi 
campus might also be asked to 
organise and conduct part of the 
university examinations. 


V-Cs Pay i 

THE University Grants Commis- ; 

Sion has raised the salary of the 

Delhi University Vice-Chancellor , 
' to Rs. 3,000 per month. 

I This was announced recently I 
I at the University's Executive ' 
! Council meeting. 

Till now, the Vice-Chancellor I 
I drew a salary of Rs. 2.500 per 
j mensem. 

The pay raise is efTective from 
i January 1, 1973. 


No Separate Varsity 

THE University Grants Com¬ 
mission does not favour the 
setting up of a separate affitiau* 
university for medical sciences in 
any State. 

A UGC Spokesman said that 
such a set-up could only function 
as a body for conducting examina* 
tions -something the existing 
university system could lake care 
of. 

The commission’s view came 
in the context of a propo.sal from 
Karnataka for a university oi' 
medical sciences. The proposed 
university was intcnd:d to affiiialc 
all the State's colleges in medicin,' 
and allied fields. 

There have been fears that if 
such a university came to being 
it would set an unhealthy prece¬ 
dent and might trigger a chain of 
single disciplinary universities. 

This would only lead lo an ex¬ 
pansion of the university system 
without effecting real improve¬ 
ment in the educational standards. 

The spokesman said the com¬ 
mission, however, favoured the 
setting up of unitary universities 
of medical sciences, like the All- 
india Institute of Medical Scien¬ 
ces. which cannot affiliate cxdleges 
outside their own campuses. 

Moreover, he said, a univer¬ 
sity of the kind proposed by 
Karnataka was not likely to pro¬ 
mote research work, isolated as 
it would be from other discipli¬ 
nes. 

Even unitary universities like 
the Indian Institutes of Techno¬ 
logy, which started out with rather 
limited courses of studies such as 
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sciences and technology, had later 
on taken to such varied subjects 
ii<i humanities, he pointed out. 

Smoking’s 
harmf ul 
effects 

TWO in five heavy smokers will 
not live to pensionable age-this 
is one of the depressing facts con- 
lained in Smokings-n booklet 
published recently by the British 
Viedical Association. Its contents 
were outlined on BBC World 
Service. 

The scientific evidence of the 
correlation between smoking and 
lung cancer, coronary heart dis¬ 
ease and chronic bronchitis is 
incontestable : it is borne out by 
Statistics. 

In addition to the “big three’ 
diseases, suy.s the booklet there is 
also evidence that cigarette smok¬ 
ing delays the healing of gastric 
ulcers, may cause healed tuber¬ 
culosis to become active again, 
plays H part In the causation of 
>ome cancers of the mouth, 
voicebox, gullet and bladder. 

It cun even have an effect on 
how young you look; the booklet 
tells us that people who smoke 
cicarciies regularly have a degree 
of <:kin'W'hnkijng appropriate (o 
non-smokers whss are twenty years 
older. 

Finally, there is the direct 
harmful influence that smoking 
by a pregnant woman can have 
on the growth of her baby. 

If you smoke you arc not only 
harming yourself, but even those 
around you who arc non-smokers. 
There is increasing evidence, for 
example, that (he carbon-mono¬ 
xide level in the blood of non- 
smokers in a smoke-flllcd room 
rises as if they had themselves 
been smoking, and that children 
from families of smokers suffer 
more respiratory disease than 
those who come from families of 
non-smokers. 

And if you are a smoker it 
very likely that your children or 
your younger brother or sister 
will eventually acquire the dan¬ 
gerous habit. 

Dr Alfred Yarrow, the author 
of the booklet, a Senior Medical 


Officer at the Government’s 
Department of Health, points out 
that smoking is less common 
among children who are by and 
large successful at school either 
academically or in sporting acti¬ 
vities. 

What about giving up? Doctor 
Yarrow does not underestimate 
the difficulties involved. To give 
up smoking—he savs—you have 
to convince yourself that you 
xhould stop and second that you 
can stop. 

He suggests that having listed 
ihc health risks, you also think 
of the obvious financial beneflis. 
Not only can you be healthier and 
filler, but also richer. 

Search for 

Medical 

Talent 

THE Indian Council of Medical 
Research iiCMRy has iniiated a 
tiilent search programnte to “pick 
up ’ every year 25 medical gradu¬ 
ates with brilliant records immedi¬ 
ately aAcr their graduation and 
groom them for medical research, 

.According to Dr. C. Gopalan, 
ICMR Director Genera) this is 
one of several new schemes to ar¬ 
rest brain drain and generate over 
the years a nucleus of top class 
biomedical research workers in 
the country. 

The cream of young meJica) 
talent is identified through an all 
India competition and the first 
batch of 25 will start their pro¬ 
gramme next month. 

Durinc the three-year pro¬ 
gramme the young medical gradu¬ 
ates will work for post-graduate 
qualification and undergo ICMR 
conducted training courses in 12 
frontier areas of biomedical 
research such as the use of isoto¬ 
pes in medicine and new advances 
in fertility control. 

According to Mr. Gopalan the 
scheme will generate a “pool” of 
young medical graduates well 
train^ in modem biomedical 
research from whom ‘'selection to 
the permanent research cadre in 
the ICMR can be made”. 


Biggest Brain 
Drain 

THE biggest brain drain 
from India has been from among 
architects, nearly 3,000 qualified 
practitioners of the profession 
being abroad against 5,000 work¬ 
ing in India. 

The new affluence from oil 
has drawn 400 Indian architects 
to the West Asian countries in 
the past four months alone. 

Earlier the USA and Britain 
had attracted 1,500 and 700 archi¬ 
tects respectively. 

Most of the nearly 450 gradu¬ 
ates from the IS Indian schools 
of architecture every year, are 
therefore, lost to the country 
when they fail to find work for 
them. This is so despite the fact 
that there is only one architect 
for a population of 180.000 in 
India against one for 18.000 in 
Britain. 

With only the most rudiment¬ 
ary attention paid to architecture 
in most town.<: and practically 
none in the countryside, the 
demand for architects has been 
very little, indeed in the country 
and most of those passing out of 
the schools of architecture have 
found little use for their services 
other than as assistants in the 
offices of builders and the few 
firms of architects which secure 
the larger contracts. 

Latterly, with the drastic cut 
in public building works as well 
as the slump in private construc¬ 
tion, there has been even less to 
do for at least the younger 
architects. 

Prof. Bhakshish is 
Vice-President ICCE 

PROFESSOR Bakhshish Singh, 
Director. Correspondence Cour¬ 
ses. Punjabi University, Patiala 
who had gone to England for 
participation in the 10th World 
Conference of the International 
Council for Correspondence Edu¬ 
cation, has been unanimously 
elected Vice-President of the 
International Council for Corres¬ 
pondence Education for the term 
1975-78. 
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Make Secondary 
Education terminal 

—Jatti 


194 delegates from 35 count* 
ries of the world attended the 
Conference. 

Professor Bakhshish Singh 
contributed a paper at the Confe* 
reuwc on '*The Role and Orga* 
nisation of an Ideal Distance 
Education Institute*’. The paper 
evoked good discussion and was 
greatly appreciated by the dele¬ 
gates. 

Home Science—integral 
part of Agriculture 

THE Scientific Panel on Home 
Science, constituted by ICAR, 
sponsored a three-day workshop 
at PAU to work out the curricu¬ 
lum iO be followed by home 
science colleges in argricultural 
universities. 

Dr M S Randhawa. Vice- 
Chancellor, who opened the 
workshop, hosted by College of 
Home Science, suggested that the 
subject of home science be intro- 
duckl in all the girls’ schools 
throughout the country. 

For harmony in the home, it 
was necessary for the housewife to 
be educated. With the change 
that has taken place as a result of 
green revolution, be said, ‘'there 
is a need to improve the persona¬ 
lity of viUage women, who have 
hwn neglected so far”. Since 
women were the nucleus of a 
family their education and know¬ 
ledge of home management con¬ 
cepts needs to be strengthened. 

Dr Randhawa cautioned the 
scientists not to stick to the fossi¬ 
lized concept of tradititmal home 
science syllabus but to make 
effort “to join the urban and 
rural currents”. 

About 20 delegates, represen¬ 
ting heads of home science insti¬ 
tutions in the country and other 
experts participated. 

Speaking extempore, Dr Swa- 
minathan said that any visitor to 
the interior of the country could 
see that women played an impor¬ 
tant role in agriculture. ‘'Home 
Science is also an integral part of 
agricultural and it is unfortunate 
tiiat it has assumed a restricted 
image in the public mind”, he 
add^. 

Amidst applause. Dr Swamia- 
than disclos^ that Executive 
Committee of the Indian Science 
Congress, which met at Calcutta 
recently, had decided to include 


THE Vice-President, Mr. B.D. 
Jatti, advocated the need 
for diversifying the curricula in 
secondary education and for 
vocationalising it “as much as 
possible”. Admitting that this 
was a difficult programme he said 
without achieving it there was 
hardly any chance of reducing the 
pressure on the university system. 

The Vice-ftesidenl was de¬ 
livering the valedictory address 
at the concluding function of a 
two-week or^ntation course fcr 
principals of kendriya vidyabyas 
in educational planning and 
administration at the National 
Staff College for Educational Plan¬ 
ners and Administrators. 

The first batch of 20 principals 
from various kendriya v'tdyaUyas 
attended the orientation course 
which is designed to acquaint the 
principals of about 200 such 
vidyalayas on the new education 
system being Introduced. 

Mr. Jatti suggested while 
vocationalising and diversifying 
secondary education attempts 


‘a forum on home science’ when 
it meets next at Waluire. 

He urged the home scientists 
to initiate only such projects 
which would, after some time, 
run on their own momentum. 
His suggestion to nutritionists 
was to launch operational research 
projects in villages, like agricul¬ 
tural polytcdinics (Krixhi Pigyan 
Kendra). The home science disci¬ 
pline could also operate through 
these kendras. He also called for 
developing low cost methods for 
drying grains. 

In Butshell, the three-day work¬ 
shop stroogly rccommeiided that 
home science should be iududed 
anioog subjects for competitive 
examinatiOD for IAS iwl c^r 
class I services. 

Dr SwamlaatbaD had earlier 
hoped, that in view of the Ulcma- 
Umul WonenN Year being obser¬ 
ved, die UP^ would accede to 
this proposal. 


should also be made to make it 
terminal. This could be achieved 
only by ensuring a good Job for 
a student completing secondary 
education If, as things have 
turned out now. the bachelor 
degree remains in effect the mini¬ 
mum qualification for all good 
jobs, then secondary education 
can be expected to be terminal. 
It would remain a preparation for 
the university, as it is now. 

He was of the view that by 
splitting into two parts the secon¬ 
dary education, as in America, or 
Japan, would make it possible to 
introduce the principle of selective 
admissions at the beginning of the 
second part when (he children 
were much elder. 

Mr. Jniti expres'^ed satisfaction 
that the new pattern of 10 plus 2 
plus 3 had been adopted by many 
states and hoped rhe programme 
would be completed by the end 
of the Fifth Flan and that the 
country shall have secondary 
courses of four or live year in all 
paru of the country. 


A COURSE m printing tech¬ 
nology would soon be introduced 
at the Tirupati Polytechnic taking 
advantage of the Dnivcrsiiy and 
T.T. Devasihanams printing press 
where students would be given 
practical training. 

This was stated by Mr. 
Bhatlam Sriramumurthy, Minister 
for Technical Education, in reply 
to representations made by local 
citizens. 

it was also urged that courses 
in metallurgy and textile techno¬ 
logy be introduced at the Tiru¬ 
pati Polytechnic as in the poly¬ 
technics of other two regions. 

The Minister said it was not 
possible to do so immediately 
owing to lack of funds. Instruc¬ 
tions would however be issued to 
reserve a certain percentage of 
seats in these polytechnics for the 
students of Tirupati region. 


New Courses at 
Tiruoaii Polytechnic 
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Adult Education 
in France 

the French government has 
decided to give a second wind to 
adult education, 6rst instituted in 
this country in 1971. This deci¬ 
sion results from a dual ambition: 
to help the economy and promote 
I Fic interests of workers. 

From now on any worker, 
whatever his profession, qualifica- 
lion or nationality can apply for 
full-time or part-time professional 
training. He is paid according to 
his wage, his length of time In 
his company, his age and family 
situation. 

The introduction of adult cdu- 
v'ltion in France led to a 
v^ide variety of eKpcriment.s. going 
from classical training to what is 
ciillcd collective promotion. This 
barbarous term covers an attempt 
to mobilise a group. This has 
been done in the north of France 
ai Sullaumines. where nearly 2000 
ssage earners attend training 
courses organized by a local 
Education Authority. Spectacular 
results have been achieved thanks 
to the cooperation of local au¬ 
thorities and socio-cultura) orga¬ 
nizations. 

Teaching Electronic 
Technology 

EQUIPMENT for teaching basic 
electronics technology in universi¬ 
ties and polytechnics at ail student 
levels—from technicians to post¬ 
graduate engineers — i& to be 
introduced in India shortly by the 
export sales manager of a British 
firm. He Is Mr. Brian C. Wells 
of Feedback Instruments Ltd.. 
Crowborough. Susseit (Southern 
England), who will be in Bombay 
for a three-day visit in July. 

World Conference on 
Computers in Education 

The Second World Conference 
"Computers in Education** orga¬ 
nized by IFIP (International 
Federation for Information 


Processing) will be held in 
Marseilles. France, from 1 to S 
September 1975 under the High 
Presidence of the Ministry of 
Education. The conference aims 
to bring together people concern¬ 
ed with the many possible roles 
of Informatics in Education. To 
show the progress mode to date 
and in an attempt to gain new 
insight for the future, the following 
sessions will be held: 

-Presentation of Papers selected 
by the Programme Committee 
out of 740 submitted papers. 

.Round Tabic discusaons on 

controversial topics. 

-Panel discussions exploring the 
present state of the art and 
current trends. 

An exhibition of education- 
oriented hardware and software 
wilt be held during the Conference. 

New Research 
Projects 

THE Indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research has sanctioned an 


operational research project for 
studying integrated control of 
cotton pests in Punjab at a cost 
of Rs. 12 lakhs. A similar project 
has also been sanction^ for 
Tamil Nadu. 

In this project, all the known 
methods of pest control will be 
suitably blended and applied in 
a selected village so that the 
effectiveness of the integrated pest 
control programme can be assessed 
and people can be convinced of 
the same. It is also hoped to 
improve the tentative integrated 
pest control programme prepared 
on the basis of existing knowledge 
by carrying out additional investi¬ 
gations through staff and fund 
proficed in this project. The 
project has been thought of and 
prepared by Dr. O. S. Bxndra 
of Punjab Agricultural University 
who is the ^incipal Investigator 
for engomology in the All-India 
Coordinated Improvement Pro¬ 
ject. He will also personally run 
the project in the Punjab while in 
Tamil Nadu it will be operated 
by Coimbatore station of lARI. 





'There is a limit to the number of our graduates that the 
department of EKpIosivea can absorb...." 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 

A List of Doctoral Theses Accepted by Indian UniveisiTies 


PHYSICAL SaSNCES ■ 

Mithcantics 


1. Bhtttacharyya. Paritosh. Some contributioos to the 
researches on the theory of integratims. Uoiveraity of 
Kalyani 

2. Chikkodimath. S B. Semi total graphs of a graph. 
Karnatak University. 

3. De, Soureodra Nath. Some dytiamical problen» in 
elastic solids. University of Kal^ni. 

4. Mafhur. Yogeshwar Dayal. Information rates uihSm 
geometric amd double distortion measures. University of 
Delhi. 

5. Satiyal, Oulal Ch. Some problems in i he theory of 
dasticity and consolidation for porous materials. Uotvershy 
of Kalvani 

0 . SheHya. Vasudev Shridhar. Some studies in Univa¬ 
lent functions. Karnatak University. 


C^eralioos Reaenrcb 

1. Ran>> R.G. A study of some waiting tine models 
and storage systems. University of Delhi. 


AstnwMuy 

1. Chopra. Harjit Kaur. On the pulsation theory of 
variable stars. Punjabi Univ«r«i(y. 

2. Potdar. Arun.Tidat forxe ePeci^ in clusters of gaUyks. 
Osmania Univentty. 


Phy*k» 

1. Arjuna Rao, Bendapudi Mallik. Beta spectral shape 

studies in the decay of **®Ag 

Andhra University. 

2. Oaitgwani, Outxharan Singh. Thermal neutron 
transport processes in H,0. D.O and H,0 —0,0 rmstures in 

the temperature range 268 to 4^K—the possible use of 
these moderators as cold neutron sources. Universii) oT 
Delhi. 

3. George, P.C. Tunnelling in Esaki junctions. I.I.T. 
Delhi. 

4. 11a, PillalamarTi. Level structure studies of n^ti^ 
parity states in the odd mass gold and iridium nuclei. Andhni 
University. 

5. Karnala Maharajdeen Singh. Growth dtclectrk 
properties and domain structure of lithium niohaie sing^ 
crystals Nagpur University. 

6. Karpaial, Asbok Gopal. Surface change years in 
fcrroeltttnc potassium niobate ^ingk crystals. NaKwr 
University. 

7. Kri^nau, A. Studies in spark erosion of matenab- 
University of Madras. 

8. Mehta, Bhanwar Lat. Investigation on optica! image 
evaluation, puryabi University. 

9. Mohan. S. Mbleci^r speciraacopy: A fresh stu^ 
of molecular consiuits. University of Madras. 

to. Rajoria. Dalbir Singh. Fe**Mossbau«r efleel studies 
of spin stale tquitibria and localleed<oUective electroo 
transition in rare earth cobdutes and of magnetic properties 
ofl^i ST, ST, CoO. Univeriity of Delhi. 

I—X X * 

11 . Ramanaiah, Kaniimtti Venkata. Shop factor studies 
of beta tranutions. Andhra Uhlvenin. 

12. Rangseharyutu, MadabtaukL NQR invest^tiom 
in certain bromipe a^ iodine con^KMinda. Andhra Univetsify. 

13. Somayaji, Tata Suiyanarayana. A crittcal study of 
the spaced receiver rtfiethod for ionospheric drifls. Andhra 
University 

14. Suryanarayananmrty, B. Stodies on small scak irregula- 
rities and travd^ disturbanecs in the ionosphere. Andhra 
Univenity. 


15. Swaminathan, P. X-ray analysis of molcculsr 
structures. University of Madras, 

16. Tekumalla, Achyuta Rau. Matrix theory and 
applications to relativistic wave equations. University of 
Madras, 

CbMaiatry 

1. Adhikari, Stsir Kumar. Coordination compounds 
of beryllium—bcryltium carboxylates. University of Kalyani. 

2. Bhaskara Rao. Ghania Bala Some new aspects of 
the analytical chemistry of isonicotinic acid hydrozide. 
Andhra Univaieity. 

3. Chakraborii, Sankarlal. Studies in glycolytic enryme 
synthesis in Eischerichia colL University of Kalyani. 

4. Datta. Salil Chandra. Biocliemical and biological 
assessment of compounded poultry fecds-DcvcIopment of 
some rapid methods for the evaluation of compounded 
poultry rations Unisersity of Kalyani. 

5. De. Rajit' IjiI. Co-ordination complexes of some 
transition metals. University of Kalyani. 

6. Dexhpandc. Raghavendra ieevanrao. A study of 
some reactions of dyes and dye iniermedUtex using NMR 
spect^*Hcopy. Karnatak University. 

7. Dhake. Jepanttaih Dharma The organic chemutry 
of nitrogen and xulohur cninpaunds: New approachcK t<> 
the syni^is ttf sonv <iso)thioammetmesand (iso) thtoaniTK- 
lides ami their ihiocihcrs. Nagpur Univcrxiiy. 

K. Cfhosal, IXirganamyan. Studies on sorption and 
desorption of organic cations on clays. Univert^ity oi 
Kalyani. 

9. Hazra. Dilip Kr. Studies on the dissociaiior^ 
constants of ligands and their complexes in aqueous and 
mixed •solvems end their spectral aspects. University of 
Kalyani. 

10. Kava. R.M. Physictxhemica] studies of membrane 
for application in reverse osmosis process. Saura>hira 
University. 

11. Nirmal KumaTi. Synthesis of subsiiiuied olefins h> 
Ylids and Llaisen Schmidr reactioas. Kanpur University. 

12. Padala. Satyanarayana Reddy. A study of the 
condensation of o-pbcnylaoediamincs with aldehydes and 
ketones and pyrolysis of the resuhing products. OsmaDia 
University, 

13 . Pandya, Cirish Himatlal. Ultrasonic velocity in 
etecirolyte solutions with special reference to hulogeiuitcd 
organic adds. Nagpur University- 

14. Patil, Kesharstrtg Jaysing. Ultrasonic vetoeiiy 
in Liquids and aqueous nonckcirolytc binary mixtures. 
Nagpur University. 

15. Paitnaik. Harish Chandra. Photolysis and radioly¬ 
sis of hexBcyanocobaliale (III) ion and some related species. 
University of Delhi. 

16. Ram Sastry. Ramachandnita. Studies on the solvent 
extraction of vanadium IV complexes of aceiylacetone and 
safieyla^kHyda in the preseoec some tvewtral tauogen bases. 
Andhra University. 

17. Roy, Lala Prabir Kumar. Chemical investigation 
of medidnal ^nu. University of Kalyani. 

18. Saha, Aroit Kumar. Chemistry of chromium in 
some has Ikmiiiar oxidation stales. University of Kalyani. 

18. Tripathi, Shyam Sunder. Studies on iron manga- 
neaa rdatiomhip in soils. Kanpur University. 

Earth Sdeaccs 

1. Agrawal. B.N.P. Sotns interpreiaiional techniques for 
gravity fneasurements. Indian School of Mines, Dhanl^. 

2. Rama Sastry, Cherla Venkata. Studies in drought 
dtmatology of the difTerenl climatic zones of North India. 
Andhra Univenity. 

3. Sarma, Allada Ahobala Lakshminarasimha- Drought 
dimalology of the Sotdh Indian regkxi. Andhra University. 
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* TMhnbir 

1 . BahtfyofMidhyay. Supriyi. A study on pulverized coal 
combustioo. Ufliversity or Burdwan. 

2. CoRikal*. Shared Dmtttraya. Certain aspects of solar 
energy utiltaetion in India with special rererence to solar distil 
lation. Nagpur University 

3. Guruswami. Perrormanoe prediction or entrainment 
atiaiors using aimullaion lechniqnes. University of Madras. 

4. Sonolikar, Rama Laxmanrao. Effect of magnetic field 
on some chmical ensneeriog operations. Nagpur Univeruty. 

5. Sonunc, Kasbiram Kisan. Kinetics of dehydrogena- 
lion reaction in fixed bed Nagpur Univenity. 

6. Submmanian, T.V. Studies in kinetics : Liquid phase 
oxtdition of toluene. Univcntity of Madras. 

7. Thiruvcngadam, S. Surge and carrier propagation in 
multiconductor croubonded cable systems. l.i.T . Delhi. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Airifcropolegy 

1 . Gupta, Ghanshyair Das. A dermatogylphic invesii. 
gation on configurational complexes and terminal triradius 
on the fingertip area in relationship with the A.L.W, confi¬ 
gurational completes on firtgerbalis. University of Delhi. 

Botnay 

1. Bhandran Nsir, G. Studies in the ariatomy and mor¬ 
phology of some dennsiaedtioid ferm. L'nivtrsity of Kalyani. 

2. Das, Bimat Kumar. Studies on the relationship bet- 
H'cen mineral dcrkiency and metabolic proscesscs in plant 
tissues. University of Kalyani. 

3 l>as, Jawuharlal. In search of the site of action of 
plant growth suhsianues. University of K.-slyani. 

4 Dhara, Jyoisna. Cromosotnes .studies, etTcci of muta¬ 
gens and pigment nnalvMs and gladiolus and fundamental cyto* 
logical investigations on some other angiosperms. University 
of Kalyani. 

5. Kavaihekar. Ajii Kumar. Studies on origin, develop¬ 
ment and dormancy embryotds of Eschscholzia californlca. 
Unitcruiy ofl>elhi 

fi. Nadkami. Sunita V. Post-irradiation mrtdification of 
tixygert -independent and dependent componemii of giamma 
cay induced darnage in barley seeds. Jawahartal Nehru Uni* 
sersity. 

Rai. Saiya Kinkar. Host-parasite interaction of seedl¬ 
ing Might of jute caused by .Macrophomina phaseoti fMoul) 
Ashby. Umveraity of Kalysni. 

B. Ravindra Nath. Morphologi^, anatomical, ^to- 
morpholognal and emhrvological studies in Sesamum indteum 
and Martynia diaradru (Glos.). Kanpur University 

Zoology 

1. Chakraboni, Samar. Effect of staphylococcus aureus 
on the dividing bone mgrruu cells of Mus musctilus. Uni¬ 
versity of Kalyani. 

2. Chatiopadhyay. Arun Kumar. A study on some as¬ 
pects of diffcrcmiaiions invertebrates. University of Kalyani. 

3. Dhakar. Narendra Kumar. Biological and systematic 
Studies on Indian fresh water sponges. Indore University. 

4. Ganpaii. Naiuware Shis^as. Biochemical and hiato- 
chemicai studies on the reproductive organs of some gastr^ 
pods. Shivaii University. 

3. Raina, Suresh Kumar. Studies on the neurocndocrirw 
system in the earwig, Labidura riparia (Pallas). Nagpur Uni¬ 
versity. 

fi. Ratnamala. Studies on helminths of amphibia. Osmania 
University. 

Medical Sckaces 

1. Chopde, Chandrabhan Tukaramji. Studies of adrener¬ 
gic mechanism. Nagpur University. 

2. Prasada Reddy, T.L. Studies on oxidative phosphory¬ 
lation in m 3 ^bacteria. University of Delhi. 

Agrfcahve 

1. Bhatiacharyya. Suva. Genetic analysis of divergeim 
in relation to resistance to hdmimhosporium in some varie¬ 
ties of Trilciuffl aestivum (L) University of Kalyani. 


2. Bnwas, Miyibar Rahaman. Cytogenetical analysis on 
species hybird in phaaeokn. University Kalyani. - 

3. De, Nrisin^ Kinar. Effect of trace elements on 
ffowth and yidd of soybean, ground nut and rice. Univetnly 
of Kalyani. 

4. Oundu Rao, Desai. Studies of a seed-borne mosaic 
duesue of ^ench bean, Phaseolus vulgaris (L.}. Mahatma 
Phule Krishi Vidyapeeih. 

5. Gupta, Baban Ram. Microbiological investigations 
in salt affea^ soils. Kanpur University. 

fi. Haldau, HemanU Kumar. Weed control studies in hy¬ 
brid maize. University of Kalyani. 

7. Khan. Sunil Kumar. Transforination of phosphorus 
in rice soils with reference to growth and nutrition of rice. 
Uatversiiy of Kalyani. 

8. Kurmi, Sobar Laf. Studies on breakdown of male 
sterility in tifton 23A and combining ability analysis of male- 
sterile Um^ in Pennisetum typhoides (Burm) Staff and Hubb. 
Kanpur University. 

9. Maiiy, Saktipada. Evapotranspiration analysis on 
potato. University of Kalyani. 

10. Maity, Sunirmal. Timirxg and rate ofnitro^n appli¬ 
cation to the direct seeded wet land rice. University of 
Kalyani. 

11. Mondal, Amalendu Bikash. Mutagenic sensitivity of 
(hedormam embryos of rice. University of Kalyani. 

12. Faria, Pranabesh. Aneuploid analysis in jute, Cor- 
cborus olitorius (L.). University of Kalyani. 

13. Purai\jan Das. Impact of economic factors on diffe¬ 
rential adoption of agriculture, health and family plannii^ 
innovation ; .A study among the muslim in a rural region in 
West Boigal. University of Kalyani. 

14 . R^. Sadhan Chandra. Sorption and desorption of 
phosphate in clays andcUy minersls. University of Kalyani. 

15 Sahu. Sakti Sanker. Studies on soil clay mineralOKy 
in relation to their physico<hemicsl properties of some West 
Bengal soils. University of Kalyani. 

16. ^iv Govind. Morphological and pysio-cbemieal 
changes during growth and development of mosaenbi fruit, 
Citcus sinensis (O&beck) with special refexence to nitrogen. 
Kanpur University 

VetenUry Scrcace 

t. Dhanwantar Singh. Physico-chemical characterization 
of Sheeppox virus soluble antigens with particular reference 
to ibeir rok In immunity. Maryene Agricultural University. 

2. Phooi Singh. Studies on the utilisation of paddy staw 
with berseem urea, groundnut cake and molasses as a feed 
for ninninant. Kanpur University. 

3. Saha, Cenesb. Studies on the mechanism of nitrogen 
utifizaticnin goat. Univenity of Kalyani. 

4 . Yadav, Shivruj Singh. Pharmocological studies of 
certain autacoids in fowl Haryana Agricultural University. 

Hone Scieace 

1. NiiMtar, Asha Bapurao. Food managerial problems 
and satidaciions of employed and unemployed middle class 
house imkers in Nagpur city. Nagpur University. 


SOCLAL SCIENCES 

PsycMogy 

I. Gupta, Suresh Chandra. A study of etiological factors 
in munfm. Kanpur University. 

Z. Laxmi Kant Singh. An investigation into the gene- 
raUty ^ rigidily. Bhapilpur University. 

3. Naiarajan, P. A study of preparatory !>et through 
ptfceptual, motivational, and decision variables. University 
of Madias. 

4. Seth, Madhu. A psyc^logical study of learning process 
with special leference lo audio-visual aid. Kanpur University. 

SocMogy 

1. Ratnayya, E.V. Tribal educaiioo in Adilabad struc¬ 
tural constraints. Andhra Uaiversity. 

Z. Sbanti Devi. A study of changing attitudes of middle 
class Hindu women (IBih to 25ih years) towards caste, tin- 
touchability. marriage, family and sex. Kanpur University. 
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MllctI SdMoe 

1. Dhttoani, Gubhan. CiisU in Wtat Aaia and ibe poUcy 
of Johan Poster DuUes. Jawaharlal N^ni University. 

1 Edin(^» T. Martin Lntber King* Dr. and the Black 
Americans* protest movement in the United States of 
America. 193S-68. Jawaharial Ndmi Univeraiiyi 

3. Gubbanvar. S.Y. Political ideas of HardeiUr Maniappa. 
Karnatak University. 

Eeoeoiaics 

1. Baithakur, Inderjit Kaur. The problems of agricultural 
developnwnt in Arunachal Pradesh with special reference to 
Subanairi District. University of Gauhati. 

2. Bhatia. Rannesh Kumar. A spatial ^ogramming model 
for India's petroleum and petrochemical industries. Univer- 
$i(y of Delhi. 

3. Jaura, Narinder Sin^. The politicat economy ^ 
ecological destruction. Punjabi University 

Commerce 

1. Jha. Saiya Dev. Socio-economic study of Arunachal 
Pradesh. University of Gauhati. 

Edncatloa 

1. Sharma. Krishan Dev. Equaliiation and utiihatton 
of educational opportunity with reference to the Muslim 
community in Delhi. Jamia Millia Islamia. 

HUMANITIES 

PbiloMphy 

1. Khanna. Sujata. The proMem of suffering with special 
reference to Schopenhauer and Indian thought. Univ^sity 
of Delhi. 

2. Ponousamy, Dharmawaihy. Advaita approach to 
aesthetics. University of Madras. 

3. Shrivastava, Ninipuma. A comparative and critical 
study of the dualistic philosophies of Ovaries and Samkhya. 
Kanpur University. 

Lftentve 

Engli^ 

1. Biswas. Anima. The art of Galsworthy ; A »tu<hrin 
his plays. Uoivenity of Burdwan. 

2. Ghosh. Rama. Vision ond design in Hardy's fiction. 
University of Burdwan. 

Sanskrit 

1. Bhattacharyya. Kumar Nath. The conoepi of Iswara 
tn ^nkbya Yoga. University of Btudwan. 

Hindi 

1. Gautam. Bhagatungb Thakurprasad. Prasdottar natak 
sahitya ke vikas ke paripekhshaya mein Pandit Laxminarayan 
Mishn ke vyakiitav even krititav ka anusbilan. Nagpur 
University. 


2. Jain, Puihpalata. Mndhyakateen Hindi Jnin ktvyi 
mein rahai^bhavana. Nanwr University. 

3. Nagnwar Rao. Ycleaamrapo. The romtotic seboo! 

of poetry in Hindi and Telugu limniuras. Osmania Uni¬ 
versity. 

4. Piode, Indra Dttt Chhnyavadi ksvya ndn lok mangal 
kee sadhaoa. Kanpur Univeraity. 

5. Sharma, Ramesh Chandra. Hindi sahitya per Mahatma 
Gandhi ke prabhav ka alochnatmak anushUan. f^pur uni¬ 
versity. 

6. Sharma, Vidya. Hindi ki rashtriya-saaskritik kavlia 
man ahimsa kee Miavtna. University of Delhi. 

7. Tiwari, Sarbdeo. Hindi Vamanukram kavya : Ek 
anushilan. Magadh Univeistiy. 

Urtbt 

1. Khaiib, Mohd. Abdul Quader. SUtirar: Life and 
work. Nagpur University. 

Marathi 

t. Bhavalkar, Asha Cajanan. M.R. Tambe : Ek chikit- 
sak al^yas. Nagpur UDivertiiy, 

Arabic 

1. Syeda Meherunitsa. A critical edition of *Nu 2 haiur 
Ayun by Ibnul Jawazi (S10-S97 A.H.>1116-1200 A.D.) 
Osmania University. 

reimV 

1. Manickam, T.S. Literary development in Tamil and 
Telugu during the period of Vijaya Nagar empire. Cismaiua 
University. 

Telugu 

1. Venkatarama Raju. K. Vysya vilasanu seelanamu. 
Andhra University. 

Fine AUs 

t. Ssksena. Saran Bihari t.al. Ajanta kee chitrakala mein 
res. Kanpur University. 

HMory 

1. Chaturvedi. Sheela. Turk kaleen Bharat mein das 
pratha(IOOO eesvi se 1400 ee«vi tak). Kanpur University, 

2. Gedam. T V. Untouchabiliiy and its origin. Nagpur 
University. 

3. Nigam. Sushma Rani. History of idiiaous trends in 
U.P. from 647 A.D. to 1206 A.D. Kanpur University. 

4. Shrivastava, Mahabir Prasad. Lord Dufferin as the 
Viceroy of India, 1884-I88B. Kanpur University, 

5. Verma. Mahindra Kumar. Chandpur Dudhai kec 
Chandeli kala evamsanskriti. Kanpur University. 

Cedgraphy 

t. Thakur, Shri Chand. Human perception and adju-sl- 
ment to flood h^rd in the Ganga flood plains. University 
or Delhi. 
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CURRENT JpdCUME 


\t4 EDUCATION 


A Ust of sdcct articles called from perMicali received lo AIU Library diirliig Jone 1975 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

Ebied, R.Y. and Young, MJ.L. “Did the Arabs invent the 
university?'* Times Higher EtiucaUan Supplement (185); 
2 May 70: II. 

Miranda, Anselm. An ideology nnd programme for the 
National Service Scheme”. New Frontiers m Eiiucathn 
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'The students stabbed the mvigilator because 
he didn't show them whereto open the book..." 
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CALCUTTA University provides the classic 
iliustracion of a university NN-tth too much load on 
its sboulderii -too many students, too many colleges 
and too many examinations. There are of course 
other problems which arc no less serious—extremely 
inadequate financial resources and an over-centra- 
Ihed administrative machinery that has failed to 
deal effectively with the problems thrown out by 
extraordinary si/e and vioicni student disturbances. 
Ttie UQC Cocomiuec. aa kita, 

sough! to tackle these problems by (a) recommend¬ 
ing a considerable reduction in its size, (b) dccenlra- 
Ksation of authority at different .stages and ^c) the 
provision of large funds for the University from the 
Centre. The jurisdiction of the University is now 
to be confined only to the cities of Culcutta and 
Howrah. Even then the University will be left 
with about 90 to 95 colleges, which' is again rather 
iatge for effective administration from one centre. 
The burden of supervision of the work of .so many 
under-graduate colleges and their examinations is 
to be handed over to a number of Regional 
Councils under the University. 

The Gbani Committee has suggested the for¬ 
mation of a number of autonomous Councils to 
look after the colleges placed under ibelr charge, to 
hold the under-graduate examinations and to 
publish their results. These Councils will be of 
two types: three Council to take charge of three 
professional subjects—Council for medical studies, 
Council for engineering and technological studies, 
and that for professional studies, such as Commerce 
etc. In addition,, there will be three Regional 
Councils (6ve if we take account of Midnapore and 
Tripura)—one each for North, Central and South 
Calcutta. These Regional Councils will look after 
the general under-graduate colleges teaching the 
Arts (or humanities) and Science courses. Each of 
the three Reginal Councils for Calcutta and Howrah 
will be in charge of about 30 to 35 colleges. They 
wiP consist of a Director, and a number of repre¬ 
sentatives to be elected by the Principals, Heads of 
Departments and the teachers of these colleges. 
Ea^ Regional Council or ibe Subject Couno) ^il) 
be of the nature of a mitti-Syndicatc (or miai-Exo- 
cutive Committee) in relation to the number of 
under-graduate colleges placed under their charge. 

The Committee has made two other recommen¬ 
dations for the purpose of co-ordinating the activities 
^ Cswitftte. 'Vstert % \t» be *^tA OwnjcA 

Under-graduate Education (CUGE) which will 

{Continued on Page II) 
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N, Umakantha, Department of Physics, Karnatak University, the author, 
considers in this article the objective criteria for appointment & 
promotion of Post-graduate Teachers in Indian Universities 


1. tntroducUon : fn most Indian nnWctsitics the 
post-graduate teaching is separated from the under¬ 
graduate teacbiog and the post-graduate teachers are 
employed in three (or four) different scales of pay. 
As the post-graduate teachers are expected to do 
research and other academic work than mere teach¬ 
ing it is natural to expect some relation between the 
atnidemic achievement (in its broad $c nse) of a teacher 
nod his designation. But unfortunately in many eases 
there does not seem to beany relation between the 
two. We need not discuss the effect of this on the 
morale of the university teachers. Suffice ft to say 
that so far little aitempt has been made to evolve 
ot^tive criteria for appointing and promoting post¬ 
graduate teachers, lo this article we propose a set 
of objective criteria for that purpose which, if adop¬ 
ted, will lead to greater academic achievement on the 
part of the teachers, ^ater cooperation between 
them, and better utilization of the research equipment 
in the universities. 


2. The Problem of Assessment ; At first sight the 
total academic achievement of a teadter appears to 
be elusive of objective assessment. Let us consider 
a few typical problems. Which one Is to be preferred 
out of the four candidates having the following quali¬ 
fications ? (1) An M.Sc. with brilliant academic 
career, first in all examinations, with ten years of 
teaching experience but with no research background, 
an ordinary M. Sc. with five years of research 
experience and ten research papers, (3) a Ph. D. 
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from an ImUan university with five research papers, 
and (4) a fh. D. from a foreign universdy with two 
research papers. For appointment in Indian univer¬ 
sities should a Ph. D. from an Indian university be 
preferred over one from a forei^ university or vice 
versa? Should wc give equal importance to papers 
published in foreign journals, in Indian journals, and 
in Indian institutional journals? If not, fiow’ are we 
to assess them? So long as we seek qualitative ans¬ 
wers to these problems much can be said on each 
It may even be amusing to see the same 
person put forth contradictory arguments in different 
selection committees if the different candidates whom 
he is interested in are having different qualifications. 

Objectivity can be achieved if we avoid the pre¬ 
sent system of qualitative judgement of a few people 
by a few people for a few people. We should express 
each eJement of academic achievement (EAA) in 
terms of a number, or credits, and evaluate the tea¬ 
chers in terms of their total academic credits (TAC). 
For instaDoe let us consider how to evaluate Ph. D. 
degrees and research papers. Evidently no indivi¬ 
dual or a group of individuals can go through all the 
thousands of Phi D. theses and assign credits to 
them. We have to accept, at the first instance, that 
one Ph. D. thesis should giM the same credit as any 
other. If the work is of good quality, it is likely to 
have lead to publication of research papers. Again 
we have to assign, at first instance, the same crralt 
to eve^ ees^refa paper. If a pa[^ is of greater origi- 
aidfly it ill HMy to have been cited more offen by 




Ewh such dtati^ 
iw If the work is of exception 

W is likely to be referred to in review 
artidtes and monographs on the subject. Greater 
credit may be given to each such reference. Thus the 
total credits an individual gets by virtue of his Ph. D. 
degree, the number of his research papers, and the 
number of citations of his research papers can be 
accepted as a good measure of the worth of his 
research work. 

3. Thr Credit Syxfem : The diflerent EAA chat are 
to be taken into account and the credits to be assig¬ 
ned to them should be decided by the academic 
community as a whole and not by any individual or 
a group of individuals. This not only makes the 
system acceptable but also solves many problems. 
For instance, whether a foreign Ph. D. degree should 
be given more importance than an Indian Pb. D. 
degree or vice versa can be debated (rightly or 
wrongly) endlessly. If all the individuals who form 
the academic community arc asked to assign credits 
to these, those who feel that no distinction should ^ 
made ill assign equal credits to both, while those 
who feel that the two should not be considered equal 
will give unequal credits depending on the opinions 
they hold. The average credits a<.-iigncd to them 
represent their relative importance in the opinion of 
the Indian academic community. Similarly, the 
average credits given to different F.AA represent the 
relative importaooe given to them by the Indian 
academic community. In Table i we give a list of 
£.\A which, in our opinion, tales into account all 
reasonable shades of opinion. Wc can certainty add 
more to the list so that no item, which some wish to 
include, is omitted. This does not mean that the 
opinion of those few is forced on the others who do 
not think that the item deserves to be regarded as an 
element of academic achievements. For in.'.unce, a 
radio-talk may be considered by a few as worthy of 
inclusion white some others may not think so. This 
cannot be settled by a debate. If we include it in 
the list, those who feci that it is not worthy of con¬ 
sideration arc at liberty to give it zero credit while 
those who consider it worthy of consideration may 
give it some credits ; the average credit represents the 
opinion of the academic community. 

To get a point of normalization, we may assign 
a credit of 1 for the teaching of post-graduate classes 
at the rate 1 hour per week for one academic year. 
If someone has tau^tht post-graduate classes for three 
years at the rate of 5 hours per week, his teaching 
experience wiil get him 15 credits. Using this as a 
basis we can assign credits to other EAA. For 
instance, it normally takes 3-5 years to earn a Ph. D. 
degree which is of greater importance than mere 
teaching for the same period. So, we may assign 
more than 15-20 credits for a Ph. D. degree. Using 
such reasoning and depending on their sense of 
judgement, the teachers should be asked to assign 
credits to difl^rent Eaa listed in Table 1. The 
average credit given by the teachers to each EAA 
shoald be accepted aa the standard credit 


As a safegtii^ against few 

having large effe<^ on the average cri^it given to any 
EAA. we may refect all assignments that deviate from 
the mean by more than three standard deviations; 
mdividuals whose assigomeit are thus rejected may 
be asked to give their new assignments within three 
standard deviations and new mean value may be 
found. For instance, someone may give only 5 cre¬ 
dits to a Ph. D. degree while someone else may give 
^K). Both are unreasonable estimates and should 
be avoided in finding the mean valve. 

4. J'oral Academic Credits and Designation: The 
total academic credit (TAG) of a teacher is simply 
the sum of the academic credits he has earned for 
all the EAA. Evidently, the TAG takes into account 
his degrees, teaching and research experience, research 
and other publications, and other activities. The 
TAG of an individual not only represents the evalua¬ 
tion of the individual by the academic community 
as a whole but, being a number, ofl'ers a quantitative 
and objective method of comparing individuals with 
diverse background. 

There is some contention that it is far easier to 
publish papers in some subjects than in some other 
subjects. Whether this is so or not should first be 
found so that teachers of no particular subject are 
at a great advantage or disadvantage. This can ^ 
done as follows.- First the TAC-values of all the 
teachers should be collected and their distributions 
should be obtained for each major subject such as 
physics, chemistry, etc, Jf the mean TAC-values 
(per teacher) in different subjects differ widely, a 
normalization factor should be associated with each 
subject so that the (normalised) mean TAC-valuc 
is the same for all the subjects. This is equivalent 
to accepting that on the average a teacher of one 
subject as good as a icaCitei of aii^ tu^Oilvcr 
sublet. 

Now some criteria can be laid down relating the 
designation and the TAG of a teacher. There are 
many ways of doing it. For instance, if G and D 
are the mean value and the standard deviation of 
the distribution of normalised TAC-values, all the 
teachers whose TACs lie between C—DaodC, C 
and C-^D, and more than C-fD should be desig¬ 
nated respectively as lecturers, readers and professors. 
Initially the basic salary should be directly related to 
the TAG of the teacher (for the reasons given below). 

5. Annua! fncrements and Promotions: The 
annual increment should be based on the credits 
earned during that period. How much credit 
lecturers, readers and professors should earn annu¬ 
ally or in a five-or ten-year period should not be 
decided by any group of individuals but should be 
based on what the teachers have been able to do 
(other than mere teaching) in the circumstances they 
have been placed all these years. This takes into 
account the existing research and other facilities. The 
TACs and the total years of service of all the post¬ 
graduate teachers in the Indian universities should 
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be cotlifiGited ^ Ute dUblbixtkA » 
metised) credit per yeair ceri^ by them 
obtained. In terms of this distribution orheim can 
be laid down relating the designation and the credit 
expected to be earned per year. For instance, if R 
and S are respectively the mean value and the $tan« 
dard deviation of this dUtribution. lecturers, readers 
and professors may be expected toearnR, R+S, 
and R-f2S credits per year, respectively. If a 
Jecturer earns R or more credits he should get his 


.hieedi' 'f^.v:U«r 
'pdastble.Tdt teachm'-'hi 
rnent ^ey need. As tfie teachers need not Mloiig to 
the same department, this will lead to int^-dbirart- 
mental cooperation first, and then to ioter-desdpli- 
nary research. Having invested their Shares of grants 
the teachers are bound to use the equipment efltciently 
to earn credits, and no costly equipment can be 
purchased unless there are sufficient number of 
teachers to make use of it. Since the credits earned 


annual increment. If he does not, his annual incre> 
ment should be withheld; if in the next yearly 
makes up his credits by earning 2R credits or more, 
he should be entitled to his previous increment as well. 
This should be dooe. if necessary, over 3* 4- and 
S^year periods so that one who earns 5R credits in a 
Syear period does not lose any of his tmrcmcacs 
though he gets the increment amount a bit late. This 
procedure allowes for the fact that research papers 
cannot be published in such regularity but at the 
sam- time exerts, in the form of withheld increments, 
sufficient psychological pre.rsure on the teacher to 
work hard. If in a tive^year period he does not make 
up his credits, he should get annual increments 
depending on the credits he has actually earned. If 
in a ten-ycar period he d 'cs not earn even 5R 
credits, half of what is expected of him, his services 
should be terminated at the po t^graduate department 
and transferred to an under-graduate department. 
Similar policy should be adopted in the case ..of 
readers and professors. IT a reader di:^ not earn 
5(R4-S) credits in a ten-year period, bis designation 
should change to lecturer without change of salary; 
similarly a professor who does not earn 5 (R-2S) 
credits m ten years should be made a reader without 
change of salary. If a lecturer earns more credits 
than is expected of him, be may not get additional 
increments. But he should become a reader as soon 
as his TAC exceeds C; simihirly a reader should 
become a professor as soon as his TAC exceeds 
means that the total number of teachers 
in a department is decided by the teaching load, but 
the number of posts of diRerent designations arc not 
foed: they are to be earned and retained by the 
teachers by hard work. The desirability of this 
method would be discussed later. 


by one teacher in no way affects the promotions of 
other teachers, the teachers stand to gain by coopera¬ 
ting with one another. If the (acuity us a whole 
earns more credits they get more research grants 
which is beneficial to them collectively. 

7. Transfer of Equipment : It is well known 
that considerable amount of research equipment 
remains unutilised in universities. We need not 
discuss the causes of this. Such equipment can be 
utilised if there is a rational policy of transferring 
equipment from one university to the other. No 
department would like to part with any equipment it 
happens to have (even though the equipment is not 
being used at the moment) unless such a transfer is 
advantageous to it. We may adopt the following 
policy. All the universities should be requested to 
declare the equipments that are not useful to them 
and also their cost at the lime of purchase. Such an 
equipment should be valued at its cost pri/c if it is 
less than 5 years old and in working condition, at 
75% of tfti cost if rt » more than 5 years old and In 
good condition, and at 50% of its cost otherwise. 
Any university interested in getting it should pay the 
value of the equipment to the university willing to 
part with it. Now the university has to choose 
between the possibility of petting cquipmcni readily 
available in the country and the probabiitiy of getting 
simitar new equipment at the present cost, facing 
the foreign exchange difficulties ami the delay in 
obtaining it. The other university has to choose 
bctw'ccn losing the equipment they are not likely to 
use in near future and the opportunity of getting 
more money to purchase some other equipment they 
urgently need This policy will certainly lead to 
transfer of equipment and their better uiili/.ation. 


6. Research Facility : This system is meaningful 
only if the teachers have adequate facilities and the 
necessary freedom to earn credits. We need not 
discuss the difficulties many a teacher faces when he 
tries to do research in an Indian university. To 
alleviate these the following policy of financial 
assistance may be adopted. Each teacher should get 
per year research grants proportional to his salary 
(equal to six months’ salary, say) which he can use 
for equipment, spares, chemicals, or any other item 
his choice. Apart from this he should be entitled 
to an amount proportional to his salary (equal to 
six months’ salary, say) in the colleetive gram made 
to the department. This collective grant is meant 
for obtaining major research equipment which a few 
teachers can use collectively. system not only 
provides enough freedom for a teacher to get what 


8. Appointments : In appointing new teachers 
we should necessarily take into account those aspects 
of merit which cannot be included in Table 1 but 
can be evaluated only through personal interview. 
So, all posts which become vacant as a result of the 
number of teachers becoming smaller than is neces¬ 
sary to bear the teaching load or which become 
available as a result of starting new disciplines, 
should be advertised. Only the candidates who have 
the minimum credits expected of the relevant desi¬ 
gnation should be called for interview. I'he selec¬ 
tion committee (SC) should consist of members who 
have done research in the relevant field and themsel¬ 
ves earned certain minimum credits set by the 
academic community. They should evaluate the 
following aspMts of each candidate : bis general 
knowledge, his understanding of bis own special 
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of tik pobUeations, tbo inipor* 
ta^ of rp^ffl^ndatioos from bis old teachers 
ai^ siBjDior research iuldes or colleagues. These are 
given in Table It If it is not to give scope for the 
art of winning friends and induencing people, the 
judgement of the SC should also be subject to the 
Cr^t System. The ma^iiinuiTi credits the SC can 
give to a candidate for each item of Table 11 should 
be fixed by the acadmic community. In fixing these 
fnaxifflum credits, the academic community should 
remember that larger their values, greater is the scope 
for the correct assessment of the academic worth of 


a candidate by the SC but greater also is the scope 
for non-academic considerations. So, the community 
should know the roit of these credits in comparison 
with the role of items in Tabic 1, So, it is desirable 
that the data for Table 11 are collected after the data 
for Table 1 are collected, analysed and published. 


A good research paper published long ago would 
have been cited quite often; this automatically takes 
care of the quality of the paper. Bui a recently 
pabli.shcd good paper may not he cited at all; u is 
ncce.ssary to give it due weightage. V/heiher an 
exceptionally good paper should be given twice, five 
times ihc credit we give lo a paper in Table 1 is left 
to the academic community. It is important to re¬ 
member that the credits given to candidates for items 
ill Table U are used only to make a selection out of 
ihc many applicants; once appointed, a teacher's 
basic salary depends only ou his TAC, because the 
teachers already employed have their salaries fixed 
by their TAO and do jiot appear before the SC. 


n is aUo necessary that the academic commumiy 
express itself about certain matters of policy. 
Whether a candidate who knows the regional 
language should be preferred or not h an impor¬ 
tant question. This has becs^me relevant because 
many a university is thinking of introducing (he 
regional language as the m^ium of instruction 
and has undertaken translating of books into the 
regional language. The question of giving preference 
to the regional candidate at the post-graduate depart¬ 
ment arises only if he has shown some competence in 
the art of translation; his willingness to undertake 
translation work as a part of his academic activity 
later can only be taken with a pinch of salt. How¬ 
ever, the members of the academic community 
can express this by giving some credits to knowledge 
of the regional language if (hey so desire, and give 
credit to the lack of it, otherwise. National average 
may make this factor redundant, but the opinion 
should be sought 

Similarly, whether Ph.Ds of the same university 
should be given prefemnee or not is also an impor¬ 
tant question. Those who prefer local Ph.Ds feel 
that; this leads to formation of a larger and wellkmt 
research group in a particular field for which 
sufllcieat equipment has already been obtained, 
permits of research above the Ph.D. level and gives 
scope for more challenging work, gives opportunity 
for the young man to work in the familiar field and 


earn suffidentcredits tocome upin life, etc. Those 
who prefer non-Iopal i*h.bs feel that: thk leads 
to exchange of ideas and opening of new research 
fields, encourages youngmen to go out and do better 
work, prevents in-breeding etc. Evidently, much 
can be said on either side. Those who prefer local 
Ph.Ds may associate some credit for this and zero for 
non-iocat Ph.Ds: others may do the other way 
round. Again, the national average may make this 
factor redundant. But the opinion of the academic 
community should necessarily be sought so that 
the opinion of no group of individuals is forced on 
the community. 

To avoid any member of the SC dominate over 
other members, each member should give credits 
to the relevant items of Table 11 to each candidate 
and the average should be taken. One who gets the 
highest total credit for the items in Tables I and II 
should be selected. Whether the interview should 
be held in-Ciimera, in the presence of the members 
of the faculty, or in public, should be decided by the 
academic ciimmunity. Similarly, the credit data 
of all the candidates, including the credits given 
by individual members of the SC should be made 
available to the faculty or even to the public, if 
so desired by the community. 

9. Safeguards : In adopting this Credit System 
certain safeguards are necessary. In post-graduate 
department research should be regarded as the 
most important activity (other than leaching) and 
no teacher should be expected to earn all or major 
pan of his credits by other means such as publi¬ 
cation of articles in popular or semi-tecbnical 
journals, translation of books, radio-talks, etc. 
So. credit earned through non-research activity 
should be included in calculating the TAC only if 
certain minimum credits are earned through non¬ 
activity. This minimum credit may be decided by 
the academic community. 

It is possible that some teachers may manage 
to get their names included as authors of papers 
for which they have contributed little. This can be 
prevented if the credits an author gets for a many- 
authored paper is less than that for a single-authorM 
paper. This is reasonable because if many have 
shared the work, they can as well share the 
credit. In universities most of the research woric 
is done by a teacher and his Ph D. student and 
some is done by two or three teachers. So, it is 
desirable that for a two-authored paper each should 
get full credit, otherwise it is the poor Ph.D. 
student who is likely to lose credits. One simple 
formula for sharing of credits is that each author 
of a paper within number of authors gets 2 /d 
times the credits assigned for a single-author^ paper; 
other simple formulae are : l/n, 2/(n-fl), 2/(n'f2), 
etc. The academic community should select the 
formula. 

A teacher may publish a large number of papers, 
specially short notes, in one particular Indian journal 
and claim credits. Invariably such notes are based 
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C*"***. ••***.: 

ndtlver os tils own expec^nratiA 
theory of his own, ascl tin of KtUe vslo^ Tliis 
sitoatioD indicates a veiy special relationship between 
the author and the managemeDt of the joural. 
This is a rare possibility but con lead to demora- 
lisation of one whole department. So, if a teacher 
cams more than twice expected of him in a five- 
year period, by publishing papers in a particular 
Indian journal, he should be requested to publish 
his papers in some other journal, preferaHy a 
foreign one. 

10. Concluding Remarks: The procedure adopted 
at present in the Indian universities has many unde¬ 
sirable eficcts. The method of appointing teachers 
gives scope for unacademic considerations. The 
number of posts of each designation are fixed and a 
post is advertised when it falls vacant or is created. 
This leads to unhealthy competition between the 
teachers of the same department; often each thinks 
of improving his chances of promotion by preventing 
others from doing research and by resorting to 
undesirable means. More attractive the pay scales 
of university teachers become, greater would be the 
zeal of some teachers to gel promotions by any 
means. The research grants are made to the depart¬ 
ment and not to individual teachers*, this prevents 
non-infiuencia! teachers from getting ihe necessary 
research facilities. Much of the degeneration in 
Indian universities can be traced to these faaors. 

In contrast to this existing method, the Credit 
System is objective and every teacher knows where 
he stands. Appointments become mostly free from 
non-academic considerations. Every teacher ba« to 
remain active throughout his career even to get his 
annual increments. Research grants being made to 
individual teachers, evci^ teacher gets research faci¬ 
lities commensurate with his competence. Pro¬ 
motions being automatic, earnestness is rewarded 
and no unhealthy competition exists between the 
teachers; on the contrary, (hey benefit by cooperating 
with one another. The research equipment would 
be used by many, locomfwtent people who may 
get appointed will soon find it safe to get transferred 
to an under-graduate college. This leaves only 
research-minded teachers at the post-graduate depart¬ 
ments. Since a professor does not get any monetary 
benefit by publishing more pap^s, we may expect 
him to concentrate on high quality research. 

We have discussed the Credit System without the 
benefit of the data regarding what the university 
teachers have been able to achieve all these years, 
the type of equipment they have been using, the 
amount of time spent in teaching and other activities, 
etc. So, some of the figures we have mentioned 
should be taken as an indication of the way 
objectivity cau be achieved rather than as final. We 
may conclude that the onus of suggesting ways and 
means of achieving academic excellence to Indian 
universities lies entirely with the university teachers. 
If there can be national workshops on methods of 
teaching, system of examination, etc., why not one 
on appointments, research grants, and promotions ? 
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^ A^demic qualifications 

^ ^chelor's degree 

\ III class 

< II class 
4 1 class 
^ I rank 

® Master's degree 
\ 111 class 

< 11 class 
4 1 class 
^ 1 rank 

^ ^h. D. degree from 

I Indian university 
s reputed foreign university 

4 foreign university 

11 experience 

I UG classes, I hr. wk 
^ PG classes, I hr./wk 
^ other classes, I hr./wk. 

III Rc^arch publications 

^ *n India 
* Paper in a journal 

< short-note or letter in a journal 

^ paper in a national symposium or con- 
fercncc 

^ shori-noic in „ 

^ paper in an institutional journal 

5 short-noie in .. „ 

' paper in any other technical journal 
® short-note in 

® foreign 

2, 8 as in III A 

IV scholarly publications 
A iifj Indian press 

^ booklet 
J monograph 
3 treatise 

^ test-book for UG 
I text-book for PG 
~ reference book for PG 
' review article 

° editorship of a book or journal 
^ editorship of conference report 
semi-techni^ article 

® “i foreign press 
^ to 10 as in IVA 

V Ability 10 gui^i^ research 
1 producing a Ph. D. 

I completing a oon-Ph. D. research project 



Vi Tivttifaitloii work 

1 a^hoical book 

2 a t^hnical article 

3 editorship of a translated book 

4 a popular book 

5 a popular article 

VII Other non-technical activity 

1 a popular article for public 

2 a popular book for the public 

3 a radto>talk 

Vlll Recognition of research work 

A a citation in an Indian 

1 research journal 

2 review article 

3 monograph 

4 text-book 

B a citation io a foreign 
1.2, 3, 4 as in Vlll A 

table 11 

1 Selection committee 

1 minimum no. of experts in a SC 

2 minimum TAC to be a member of SC 

11 Evaluation of a candidate 

(the maxinnum credits for) 

1 general knowledge 

2 special knowledge 

3 expression 

4 standard of a research paper 
a exceptionally good paper 

h good paper 

5 recommendations 


HI Local considerations 

1 knowledge of local language vs. ignorance 
of local language 

2 preference to local Ph.D. vs. preferen^ to 
non-local Ph.D. 

. IV Selection-policy 

A nature of interview 

1 in-camera 

2 in the presence of faculty 

3 in public 

B credit data should be revealed to 

1 candidates 

2 faculty 

3 public 

4 syndicate only 

C credits given by individual SC members 
should be revealed to 

I to 4 as in IVB 
V Safeguards 

A minimum research credits 
(lo be earned per year) 

1 lecturer 

2 reader 

3 professor 

B credits per author for a joint-paper ofn 
authors (choose one) 

a 1/n 
b 2n 
c 2,'(n-rl) 
d 2 ;(n 42 ) 
e any other 


Chanchat Sarkar 


OSMANIA University seems to have done the im* 
possibie-^staiYiped out copying among its students. 
Stopping over in Hyderabad one night I tried to 
find out bow. The first reaction came from 
teachers. They were delighted. Over the last 
four or five years, since the Telengana a^tation 
had brought students out, they had been deeply 
humiliated by the amount of copying that went on 
and their own hetpnessness. Morale had sunk to zero. 

From talks with the VicC'Chanccllor, students 
and teachers, ( could piece together the strate^' and 
the steps. A combination of five things. { felt, 
brought about the collapse of mass copying : (I) 
Bolsteiing the confidence of teachers, {2) open 
diplomacy involving both students and teachers, (3) 
taking a firm line, (4) allowing the sane and good 
elements among the students to surface, and (5) 
some commonsensical concessions. Of course, none 
of this would have been possible without courage 
and determination of the Vice-Chancellor. 

The first thing he did was to call a conference of 
the Principals and teachers. They were fed up to 
the teeth but had no lead, no support. 

The teachers, Mr. Jaganmohan Reddy, the Vice- 
Chancellor, told me in a long coversatioa, agreed 
wholeheartedly to do their bit and it was decided 
that the impending post-graduate e.xamination would 
be centralised in the Women’s College where invigi- 
lation would be easier. From the student organi¬ 
sations, egged on by some teachers, there naturally, 
came the threat of boycott. Here Mr. Reddy took 
a firm line, along with open discussion. When the 
students wanted to see him he refused to meet a mob 
but welcomed a delegation. And he said, he would 
have an equal number of teachers. He also made 
it plain that while he w ould consult student opinion 
as much as possible there were certain areas where 
that opinion would not be sought. The teachers 
stood firm about centralising the examination and 
the reasonable section among the students, the sane 
element which is always the silent majority, emerged 
and agreed to take the examination. A quarrel then 
began among the so-called militants and sensibles. 

Now came the time for concessions. A wider 
choice of questions was given—four questions to be 
answered out of 12 and, to refresh their memory, the 
Students were given a summary of what had been 
taught Examinees were searched after being given 
ten minutes to stack up the *aid materiaP they w'ere 
carrying. Result in the post-graduate examination 
involving 200 examinees and spread out over 20 days 
only 18 were caught copying. Sixteen of them were 
teacher-candidates ? The Vice-Chancellor, a former 
Supreme Court Judge, said be would temper justice 
wi& mercy. 
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Then came a much greater challengethe 
under-graduate examination for about 17,000 students 
in 80 centres, 40 in the city of Hyderabad and 40 in 
the districts. In the past the students had gone to 
with knives and daggers. Invigilators bad left the 
students to copy and gone out. Serious examinees 
were forced to hand over their papers so that others 
could copy from it. Examinations had b^ome 
sordid affairs. 

The strategy was modified to fit the task. Team 
of teacher-observers from the university were sent to 
all the centres, after being briefed. When the students 
protested about being searched, the V.C. reminded 
them that, even as a Supreme Court Judge be had 
not minded being searched before he boarded air¬ 
craft. When the demand came for postjK)ning the 
examination, he went on the radio and laid down his 
proposals and appeal so that everyone could hear. 

He knew that teaching had been very irregular 
and also that many students, depending on getting 
through by copying, had not prepared. The choice 
of questions wa.s broadened, five to be answered out 
of 15. Those who were shaky were told they could 
drop this e.xam and take a supplementary one in 
November and the fee for the present examination 
would be valid for the next and that arrangements 
would be made to coach them. 

Again this went well. Out of 16,SU0 or &o 
student.s only 500 were nabbed Mountains of 
material were ret'overed. Mr. Reddy told me, chuck¬ 
ling, from socks (despite the hot weather), from 
around the waist, from under rubber bands round 
arms and legs. But the examinations, (he teacher 
observer operation, the invigilation, ail went 
splendidly. 

The parents ? They were over-joyed. .Mothers 
began searching their children before sending them 
to the examination hall. Fathers have written to the 
Vice-Chancellor asking for his photograph. I should 
add that Mr. Reddy, a very energetic sixty-.«x, 
visited a large number of the centres He signed 
himself in and out as an invigilator, he exhorted 
and encouraged the teachers and was always acces¬ 
sible to students. He wrote to collectors and DSPs 
to collaborate. In the end there emerged a mini¬ 
miracle, all because of sound and good sense and 
enthusiasm. Mr. Reddy now wants to turn his hand 
to examination reform and to ways of making the 
employment market more accessible to students. 
Oddly, the students were happy, too. *‘WeMl now be 
gening a genuine degree, *'they told me, **what we 
took away so far was no degree/* 

Courtesy: indian Express 




<le^Ldci:)Daitt^\of€Offimoa in^ such 

as conduct of examinations, ensuring uniformitv 
in standaids and examinations etc. This Council 
will have a Secretao^ and a small staff, but will 
have no administrative responsibility, which will 
remain with tlm Regional or Subject Councils. It 
would be obligatory on the part of these autono¬ 
mous Councils to carry out the policies laid down 
by the CUG£. Secondly, there is to be a common 
B^rd of Studies for each subject in which the 
teachers from all the Regional Councils will be 
reptesented. 

Thus, according to the Ghani Committee, Under¬ 
graduate education, while remaining within the 
University, will be looked after by the under¬ 
graduate college themselves. Each Council will 
have jurisdiction over a comparatively small 
number of colleges (four or five in the case of 
medical colleges and about 30 to 35 for the general 
colleges) and it will not be difficult on its part to 
have a close liaison with the colleges. These pro¬ 
posals **offer an effective solution to the twin 
problems of unwieldy numbers and over-burdened 
administration that now afflict Calcutta University."* 
While ensuring the benefits of the system of local 
self-government for the under-graduate colleges, 
subject to certain safeguards, will enable the 
Vicx-Chaocellor and the Syndicate/Executive 
Committee of the University to devote themselves to 
the last of laying down the general policies regard¬ 
ing the administration and development of the 
University as a whole, including its Post-graduate 
Ocpartmeiics and research. Even with respect to 
the Post-graduate Deparimcnts, day-to-day admi¬ 
nistrative funciioo.s are to be handed over to the 
Deans and Heads of the Departments, leaving the 
authorities free to devote themselves to laying down 
general policies and planning and development. In 
this way, larger universities which are bound to stay 
in India, can secure many of the advantages of the 
comparatively smaller universities to be found in the 
Western countries. 

The proposals have no doubt important merits. 
Bur two criticisms may be, and have been made of 
which the Report itself is fully conscious. One is that 
these will prove more expensive and complicated 
than the present arrangements. Each Regional 
Council is to have its own administrative staff and 
headquarters. There will be at least eight Controllers 

Examinatiooa, eight Inspectors of Colleges, to sayr 
nothing of other staff as there will be eight auto¬ 
nomous Councils with their buildings and other 
parapberoelia. The University at present runs ^ the 
whole show with oidy one Controller of Examinations 
and one Inspector of Colleges (eight officers in the 
CratroUer's Department and three in the Inspector 


of Colleges’ De:^itmMt)* Tto is no doubt tme. 
But present arrangement to run a university of huge 
size are extremely unsatisfactory, and the otl^ 
alternative arrangement, such as the estabJishment 
of a number of smaller-sized universities, will be 
more expensive without any proof of better perform¬ 
ance. 

Another difficulty will arise because of adminstra- 
tive complications as the number of such Regional 
Councils rise. The task of securing some sort of 
uniformity or that of maintenance of adequate 
standards as between several Regional Councils may 
be an easy one, even if we provide, as the Ghani 
Committee has done, for the setting up of an Under¬ 
graduate Council of Education. Though we now 
swear by democracy, we must not disregard, except 
at the cost of efficiency, the truth of the saying “too 
many men, too many minds.” Here again, the 
question is one of relative degrees of administrative 
complications as between this set-up and that of the 
present large-sized universities. The difficulties on 
this account can be minimised if the number of 
Regional Councils, the number of colleges as well as 
the number of students under each university are 
kept down to reasonable figures. 

Another variant of this system is the proposal to 
have one common Under-graduate Council of Educa¬ 
tion under the university, which will look after ail 
the under-graduate colleges. This Council may set¬ 
up Regional offices instead of Regional Councils as 
in the Ghani Committee model, one such office for 
the medical courses, one for the engineering and 
technological courses, one for other professional 
courses, and three or four or more offices for the 
general science, humanities and social science courses. 
This set-up, it i.s claimed, will be less expensive while 
securing uniformity in courses, examinations and 
standards. But this system also suffers from the 
defects of over-centralisation. There will be no 
effective participation and involvement of the colleges 
in policy-making as they would have under the 
Regional Councifs system. While it may .serve to 
reduce the burden on the headquarters of the univer¬ 
sity it fails to secure the benefits of what may be 
termed local self-government. The Ghani Committee 
system implies the introduction of the federal 
principle in the organisation of the large university. 
Like all federations, it no doubt suffers from the 
twin defects of being more expensive and more 
complicated than the unitary systems. But it has 
the important advantage of ensuring a sense of parti¬ 
cipation on the part of a much large number of units 
in the problems of policy, planning and decision¬ 
making. It also serves to ensure that no authority 
is ask^ to do too much, while all are required to 
observe and maintain certain minimum academic 
standards. 


Ihe auihor is Vtoe-Cbincdlor of Calcutta University 
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AssQciatioB of IndisB fjftiveratie& 
1925-75 

by S. 5. Bhandarkar 
(pp. 227 price Rs. SO) 

PROFESSOR Bhandarkar deser¬ 
ves coogratuations on the o^asion 
of the Golden Jubilee of the 
Inter University Board (now 
Association of Indian Univer¬ 
sities). 

With a foreword by the Presi¬ 
dent of the Association* the book 
comprises nine chapters, twelve 
appendices, nine photographs 
and an index. The nine chapters 
are 1. Genesis and Early His¬ 
tory, 2. Consolidation, 3. Or¬ 
ganization, 4. University and 
the State, 5. The Battle of the 
Languages. 6. Some more Peren¬ 
nials, 7. lUB and UGC, 8. 
A^evementSy 9. AlU and the 
Future. The book is not a mete 
chronicle of events. We have 
also the author's searching assess¬ 
ment of each development and 
his imaginative projection of 
what AiC should do in future. 
It is indeed a miracle that so 
much material could be compres¬ 
sed in such a small compass. 

Prof. Bhandarkar has kept, 
throughout, an objective frame 
of mind. He has enumerated the 
significant achievements to the 
Board's credit, but has also 
mentioned its short comings and 
failures analysing the reasons 
for them. 

From a modest start in 1925 
as a small committee working in 
makeshift quarters, the lUB has 
today grown into a weli-establi- 
shed, busy organisation. These 
eventful fifty years have been 
witness to World War JI, transfer 
of power to independent India 
and many colonial countries in 
Asia '*and Africa, three high 
powered commissions — Radba- 
krisbnan, Mudatiar and Kothari- 
and the whole scene of higher 
education has been transformed. 
Instead of 14 universities of the 
traditional type in 1925, there 


are now 116 university institu¬ 
tions, The lUB is fa<^ by not 
only their increased number but 
also by their diversity. Along 
with the conventional type of 
universities established by legis* 
latures and ^deemed' universities 
created by UGC, tl^ tl6 include 
5 ILTs and 22 Agricultural uni- 
versities of the land gram pattern. 
Then again the nature of the 
conventional (traditional) univer¬ 
sities also has changed. From 
Newman's conception of a univer¬ 
sity producing gentlemen-scholars. 
who could in his times fit into any 
public ofike. through Flexaer's 
emphasis on its research aspect, 
down to the modern multiversity 
{of ClarklCerr)the facets of higher 
education have vastly increase in 
number. In addition to the in- 
beriicd poenoiai questions, we 
are now faced with new problems 
of global character. As a conse¬ 
quence. Universities world over 
have had to adapt ihemselves 
to new needs. At least four 
area«i of such adaptations spring 
to our mind. 1. student parti¬ 
cipation in oniversity affairs, 
2. instituting new degrees and 
courses such as for business 
management catering, library 
science, documentation, etc. 3. 
applied research to deal with 
pollution, energy crisis, popula¬ 
tion control, social conflicts, etc. 
and 4. service the local com¬ 
munity through continuing edu¬ 
cation. For a dialogue with and 
service to universities of such 
dimensions, the lUB (be if said 
to its credit) has rai.sed itself into 
a dynamic resource/researcb 
compk^x. 

As initially with the Com¬ 
mittee of Vice-Cbaocellors in the 
U.K. the lUB also in its early 
years faced the apathy of univer- 
sides w'hich functioned io isola¬ 
tion, .jealously guarding their 
independence, each suffkicDt unto 
itself But today when demd- 
cu-atic forces are playing about, 
universities arc perforce drawn 


into the vortex of public life and 
they like to come together and 
to the lUBifonly to face colic- 
ciivcly the challenges of autonomy 
and finance. If aeatn in 1925 
lUB was the only body in exis¬ 
tence, today We have a number 
of them su^ as UGC, All India 
Medical Council, All India Coun¬ 
cil of Technical Education, CAB 
—not to speak of the education 
ministries of States. It is interes¬ 
ting to notice that except the last 
two. the rest owed, in a way. 
their birth to lUB. For example 
it was lUB's proposal to govern¬ 
ment to have a central body of 
academies. The government's 
response was a Bill to tnsrituce a 
Central Council of Education 
whose composition was beauro- 
cratic and functions so wide as 
to kill university autonomy, li 
is to the credit of lUB's elToits 
that the Bill was dropped. Naw 
hs initial klea, backed up later 
and refined by the University 
Commission, blossomed into the 
UGC. The present UGC with 
its amended constitution hears 
cermparison with UK’s University 
Grants Committee. 

But there is a difference. U.K. 
has a unitary form of Government. 
India is federal; education is a 
state subject and the responsibility 
of coordination and maintenance 
of standards is shared by UGC 
and the Centre and al^ lUB. 
UGC has to deal with the 
Central Ministry of Education 
and also those io the States. 
Delays occur and not unoften 
frustration results. And yet, as 
pointed out by the author, the 
lUB has stood as a guardian of 
university autonomy. Its inter¬ 
vention, though unsuccessful when 
(be Andhra University Amend¬ 
ment Bill was on the anvil is a 
second instance, the first being 
the OovernmeoFs withdrawal 
the Bill for Cenlnl Coandl of 
Education, mentioned earlier. 

The lUBnonnally meets once 
a year but its standing committee 
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(now of iiinctteo) meets four 
times. This body, instituted in 
1 ^ 5 , faahtates speedy conduct 
of business in the lUB's annual 
meetinpf where a good cumber 
of lU Vice-Chancellors attend. 
The ll/B arran^ from time to 
time workshop?) and seminars on 
live issues, to wit, the thorny 
problents of examination reform 
and language. The lUB has 
during its career adjusted itself 
to c^nging circumstances but 
with commendable caution. When 
llTs, Agricultural universities and 
^deemed’ universities came into 
existence, lUB did not rush into 
admitting them lo its membership. 
It negotiated, made proposals and 
laid conditions before the step 
was taken. 

The lUB has taken several 
innovative measures to increase 
its usefulness One or two may 
be mentioned. It conducts a 
journal IJniverxUy News which 
has gai’nco* m presiVge and popuf- 
ari^y. It has establi.shed a 
Research Celt and brought out 
^omc publications, such as a 
Handbook of Indian Universities, 
a list of accepted thesis in Uni* 
versiiies, and four volumes of 
Research in Froffres.i in the four 
holds of physical, bio ogicil and 
social, sciences and the Humani¬ 
ties. 

In the lost chapter, the author 
suggests, with considerable imae- 
inution. mcasure.s to improve ai^ 
increase the scope of lUB's func¬ 
tions. In addition to its central 
office at Delhi and to assist it, 
there should be three regional 
offices in the Eastern, the Southern 
and the Western regions. In his 
view, a regional office can have 
easy, direct rapport with the 
ttoivefstttes in the region. These 
Offices can help and also co* 
ordinate the work of lUB's 
Board of Sports. The author’s 
view in this regard merits fruitful 
discussion and serious consider- 
athn. Finance is the greatest 
hurdle: the second hurdle is the 


anxiety that dec^iralt^ation may 
not mean dilution and diffusion 
of coordinated action on the 
national level. 

It is trite to say that neither 
the lUB nor even the UGC could 
(or should) impose solutions on 
universities which ought to re¬ 
main largely autonomous and 
which have varying local condi¬ 
tions. Intractable problems can 
be acceptably and rationally re¬ 
solved only through discussion, 
consultation and passage of time 

Prof. Bhandarkar may feel 
assured that his book will not 
rest on the library shelves but will 
pass from person to person and 
will be keenly read with interest 
and profit. 

—G. S, MAHiOANl 


Theiwy of CaUlogitingf 

by Girja Kumar and Krishan Kumar ^ 

\1!Us Fnbfi^iag House Private 
Limited, Delhi 1975. 

pp. ix—235 Rs. 25 
classification and caialogu- 

iug are the two pillars on which 
rests the edifice of a modern library. 
Whereas classification governs the 
arrangement of the documents on 
the shelves, cataloguing concerns 
itself with recording the accessions 
to alibrary.and making ihemacces- 
sible io readers by providing for 
all the possible approaches to the 
documents. It is one of the more 
prolific areas of library science- 
During the last two decades many 
important and far reaching deve¬ 
lopments like the acceptance of 
principles of cataloguing at the 
International Conference on Cata¬ 
loguing Principles organized by 
IFLA in 1961, publication of the 
Anglo-American Cataloguing 
Rules (1967). the creation of 
machine readable data under the 
MARC project, newer techniques 
of developing subject headings 
and attempts towards internationai 
bibliographical standardization 


have taken place in . the subject 
of cataloguing. All these deve¬ 
lopments have been taken due 
note of and their implications 
throughly examined fur the bene¬ 
fit of the students of cataloguing. 

An important contribution that 
the present study makes lies in 
the comparative study of the two 
catalogue codes—Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Rules (1967) and 
Ranganathan’s Classified Catalo¬ 
gue Code (1964) on the basis of 
the normative principles of cata¬ 
loguing. Apart from pin-pointing 
«.the basic differences and similah- 
rties between the two, an effort has 
^also been made, in this book, to 
^discover the synthesis between 
these twocatafogue codes. Another 
important feature which deserves 
mention relates to the study of 
Indie names. The genesis and 
characteristics of the personal 
names from all the regions of the 
country have been given in detail. 
Though a word of caution., so 
very necessary, regarding the 
pitfalls in the rendering of 
persona! names is provided at 
places, eg. '‘There are certain 
words which can occur cither as 
a complementary word or a fami^^ 
name (eg. Kumar, Lai, Singh 
etc.). At times this may- 
cause confusion ’ (page 152), the 
equally important guidelines to 
avoid the pitfalls are sadly missing. 
Topics like chain procedure, cen¬ 
tralised and cooperative catalo¬ 
guing. and limited catalomiing 
have been discussed in detat). 
Cataloguing of non-book material 
has somehow escaped the atten¬ 
tion of the authors. It is hoped, 
it will be taken care of in the next 
edition. 

The book, written in a simple 
and direct style, is primarily meant 
to meet the requirements of 
students studying for Diploma in 
Library Science and Bachelor of 
Library Science Courses. To 
help them gain a grasp of the 
subject, the book is spangled 
throughout with a number of 
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tables making a comparative 
study in various topics* like the 
physical forms of the catalogue* 
types of catalogues etc. Select 
lists of relevant documents are 
given at the end of each chapter 
for further reading to help students 
supplement their knowledge and 
enhance their understanding of the 
subject. 

About the future, the authors 
are rightly enthusiastic about 
shared cataloguing programme of 
the Library of Congress. They 
are equally aware of the impact 
th^t the computer and machine 
readable bibliographic description 
are likely to make on the shape of 
things to come. But there is 
also a word of hope for the present 
librarian that **card form of cata> 
logue will retain its place for a 
long time to come'*. 

—SuTiNOER Singh 

GANDHI FOR VOITTH 

by SugatQ Dasgupta, 

Vislkwa Ynrak Kendra, New Dettu, 
1 * 74 , 

pp. 55* Rft. 2.50. 

THE youth are a very impor¬ 
tant and vital constituent of 
society. They are f^ull of energy 
and idealism. They look for 
guidance and direction. The 
misdirected youth will be destru¬ 
ctive elements in the society. The 
youth need 'models* to follow 
and to sustain their morals and 
values. This was available in 
plenty during the freedom 
struggle. But the country's politi¬ 
cal leadership for years guided 
by Candhiji and inspired by a 
long time ctf venerated leaders 
DOW felt free to includge their 
petty ambitions and often a 
thwarted greed. The emphasis 
has sbift^ from idealism ‘to 
selhshness* with each one for 
himself. This has considerably 
disitlusioned most of the present 
day youth. 

The home, long considered to 
be a place of comfort and security 


for the child, has failed to 
its purpose. The home and t"® 
family are fast disappearing froot 
the scene. Schools and college 
have failed to teach their pup*ij 
high moral standards, cultut*®^ 
aspirations, integrity and aSectid^* 
In such a milieu the youth see^" 
to have lost both hope ad<^ 
courage. Tte isolated you'^ 
revolt. These arc mere acts 
spontaneous and sporadic 
burst of a few organised 
di^uotled groups. These 
failed together snow-ball 
to turn the activities into a you^b 
movement. 

The present volume coASi$tid5 
of 3 series of lectures delivered ht 
the Vishwa Kendra aim to kind^® 
new hope and courage amongst 
the youth by aeqainting ihe/^ 
with the thoughts and method^ 
logy suggested by Gandhiji (O 
change the society. In the worcls 
of the author the three lectui^ 
tKnxogdCtiw pTtmbean cSnTtt\af> 
primer for the purpose and bri»»E 
in one place three Important 
materials. These include a rneth^* 
dology for the study of Gandb*< 
some of the salient features 
new society as desired from hi* 
socio-economic thoughts and tP® 
methods which may be used pr 
expedition of change (Page 3), 

The author has classihed inl^ 
three 'schools' the studies 
Gandhi or Gandhism made py 
three distinct groups. In the 
school falls the biographers, tb® 
second is concerned with the pr^' 
per editing of his writings, and tP® 
third lays primary emphasis pn 
empirical study and specially of 
weaker section the society. 

The basic guide lines given fP^ 
work is to adopt npn-violeAt 
method based on a tottery of 
principles. The non-violent roov®- 
ment is a ‘people-oriented’ move¬ 
ment. A non-violent revol*^- 
tionary has to base all his actipo 
on the consent and support of tP® 
people. It aims to help all tP® 
people, including the /encmjf** 
that is, the other par^. T^ 


movement proceeds through un¬ 
armed militant action and ^^ges 
to root out the evil from the 
society and makes compromises, 
wherever necessary. The com¬ 
promise. however, is not about 
the cause that the movement 
upholds but with the persons of 
'‘the other party". A non-violent 
strug^e should not even when the 
full victory is achieved, lead to 
any personal gain for the revolu¬ 
tionary. It should bring material 
benefit only to the weaker sec¬ 
tions. Thus the basic principles 
to be followed by the revolu* 
tionary should be not of $c!f-g!ory 
and self-esteem but of self-denial. 
His ultimate goal should remain 
‘‘unto the last”. 

One wonders as to how many 
of the youth will give-up their 
comforts and privileges and follow 
the non-violeot method to help 
the exploited. The stakes and 
challenges are many. Ihe youth 

and not to remain docile rabbits. 
They should pick up the courage 
to shape the destiny of the 
nation. The message of Candhiji 
to youth is much more relevant 
and apt even today as has been 
very ably demonstrated by the 
author in his lucid exposition of 
the material. 

The book i.< refreshingly short 
and the presentation is ab^danced 
one. It is an admirable and 
readable book, its merit lies in 
the fact that it is interesting and 
intelligeble throughout. It is 
packed with information, which, 
however, is always related ably 
to theoretical questions. Gnfor- 
tunately, there is not much 
rigour applied in the formulation 
of the three schools by the 
author. The comparison of 
these schools is also hollow. 
What direction will the youth 
movement take ? Much depends 
on how determined today's young 
are to come to grips wit^ tto 
age-old problem of bow to live in 
a human society. 

—K. D. Gangrade 
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Little done about 
exam Reforms 


THE Vicc-Presideni of India, 

Shri B.D. Jatti delivering the 4th 
Convocation Address of Himachal 
Pradesh University at Simla said: 

The system of higher education 
in our country which has been 
built up over the lust 120 years or 
so is now the subject of frequent 
and bitter controversies. Some 
are of the opinion that it is basi- 
cally a system which needs 
to be reformed and strengthened. 
There are others who take a dark 
view of the situation and recom¬ 
mend a running away from it or 
even its total di.smantling. Such 
sharp differences in thecvaluation 
of the system arise because it is 
now playing a variety of roles as a 
result of historical, social, econo¬ 
mic, political and cultural factors. 
Some of these roles arc noble and 
good; others are of doubtful utility; 
and some are even harmful. It 
would not, therefore, be desirable 
to regard the entire system as one 
homogeneous and monolithic 
entity and then to label it as good 
or bad. It would be more correct 
and helpful to distinguish between 
its positive and negative roles and 
treat them separately, This will 
probably give us a better under¬ 
standing of the situation and a 
more practical insight in devising 
programmes of reform. 

Perhaps the most important 
and useful role which the Univer¬ 
sity system plays at present is to 
preserve aod disseminate know¬ 
ledge and to acquire new know¬ 
ledge through research in huma- 


—Jatti 

nities, social sciences, natural 
sciences and technology. As a 
consequence of this programme, 
the university system is also sup¬ 
plying the high-level trained man¬ 
power needed for all the different 
walks of life. Let us not forget 
that it is the university system 
which has provided the leadership 
required for our parliamentaty 
democracy which is of such enor¬ 
mous size and complexity. The 
dcN'elopment of our modern 
industrial sector would not have 
b«n possible but for the person¬ 
nel trained by the university. It 
is this high-level trained man¬ 
power which is also responsible 
for our achievements in the green 
revolution, for the nuclear explo¬ 
sion which we recently carried out 
with success or for the satellite 
wc have been able to place in 
orbit a little while ago. Our total 
stock of high-level scientific 
trained manpower is now the 
third large«:t in the world; and be¬ 
cause of it. we are also in a posi¬ 
tion (0 help other developing 
countries to improve their agri¬ 
culture, to modernise their indus¬ 
tries, and to build up their social 
services. This is an achievement 
of which the university system has 
ev<'r>' right to be proud and for 
which the nation should feel 
grateful. 

Another important and helpful 
role of the university system is to 
promote vertical mobility for the 
sufiaenaL^socia) groups. Un- 
.jdnftlASwis is a hierarchical 


and an inegalitarian society in 
which the upper and the middle 
classes which are Well-to-do can 
afford to send iheir children to 
institutions of higher education 
and then place them in im o.ortant 
leadership positions in society. 
The poor people however, arc at 
a great disadvantage. Many of 
(hem cannot send their children 
U) schools at all; otheis do send 
them but are compelled, on ac¬ 
count of poverty, to withdraw 
them, sooner rather than later. 
Very few of them complete even 
the elementary school and still 
fewer, the secondary school. 
Under these circumstances, there 
is no doubt that the poor and 
weaker sections of the society will 
not be able to receive higher edu¬ 
cation and move upwards in 
society unless the State comes for¬ 
ward in a big way to help them. 
This is what is being done at 
present under-the programme of 
post-matriculation scholarships 
for scheduled castes and sche¬ 
duled tribes, followed by a reser¬ 
vation of posts in public services. 
This is one of the finest examples 
of promoting vertical mobility in 
the deprived social groups. Such 
help is also being given, to a con¬ 
siderable extent, to other econo¬ 
mically handicapped groups as 
well. Even the worst critics of 
higher education are, therefore, 
agreed that the university system 
is the most important channel of 
vertical mobility for the poor 
people. 

Examination reform has been 
talked of foi year.s, be said. The 
Radhakrishnan Commission W'ent 
so far as to say that if this one 
reform ( examination system ) 
could be carried out, the entire 
system of higher education would 
be transformed. No one has 
claimed that this reform is very 
costly and that the funds required 
for it were nor available. Nor 

{Continued on Page 21) 
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Reverse Transfer 
of Technology 


THE massive outflow of highly 
qualified scientists^ engineers, tech' 
nologtsts and medical doctors 
from developing countries to 
developed countries over the last 
about two decades is well known. 
The beneftciaries of this brain 
drain are mainly United States, 
Canada, U.K. and Western 
Europe, and the donors are the 
countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. The migration of 
tecboically qualified personnel 
results in a significant loss of 
precious human capital to the 
donor countries while it increases 
the technological capability of 
the advanced countries. A subs- 
tantial part of the technological 


assets of the developing countries 
pass on to developed countries 
each year and (he process can be 
appropriately lerml^ as Reverse 
Transfer of Technology. 

While the magnitude and 
causes of brain drain have been 
studied in detail, its economic 
effects have been posing serious 
problems of quantification. A 
recent study by UNCTAD which 
examines some of the economic 
aspects of the "Reverse Transfer’* 
and evaluates the costs and 
benefits involved therein provides 
an interesting insight into the 
phenomenon. 


Sfsiemtific Wdirk 

DR. R. R. Daoiek Senior Pro¬ 
fessor of Physics at the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Re¬ 
search. is one of the three Indian 
scientists named by the University 
Grants Commission for awards 
for 1974 for outstanding scientific 
work. Prof. Daniel, 52, will be 
receiving the Sir C, V, Raman 
award for expertmenial-research 
in physical sciences "for his con- 
tri^tion to the studies of cosmic 
rays, particularly high energy 
cosmic ray electron and the 
inferences made on some proper¬ 
ties of the galaxy." 

The other two awards, named 
after Dr. Homi Bhabha (for re¬ 
search in applied sciences) and 
Prof. Meghnad Saha (for research 
in theoretical sciences) have gone 
to Prof. T. R. Anantharaman, 
Head of the Department of 
Metallurgical Engineering, Bana- 
ras Hindu University, Varanasi, 
and Prof. S. K. Joshi, Head of 
the Department of Physics. Uni¬ 
versity of Roorkee rcspeeiively. 

The awards, each of the value 
of Rs. 10.000. were instituted by 
the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion with the’ help of Huri Om 
Ashram Trust, Nadiad (Gujarat). 
They will be given during 1975 for 
the first lime. 


Table 

Inflow of Scientisn, Engineers and Physicians into the 
from the developing countries: 1961'-70, 

Numbers 

United States 

Campus unrest: 
Concern in Sri Lanka 

WHEN the Peradcniya Campus 
of the University of Sri Lanka 
reopened after a month’s 



Physicians d 
Surgeons 

Total 

vacation, no one suspected 

Year 

Scientists d 
Engineers 

that the new- session would 
have such a stormy start. What 
followed were two weeks of 
"nightmarish** student ragging 

1961 

1175 

635 

1810 

1962 

I37g 

1007 

2385 

culminating in a fresher girl 

1963 

2305 

1042 

3347 

jumping from the third floor of the 

1964 

2088 

1176 

3264 

women's hostel on May 31 "to 

1965 

1575 

1052 

‘ 2627 

escape further brutalities.** The 

1966 

3010 

1465 

4475 

fait did not prove fatal but the 

1967 

6253 

1993 

8246 

girl was hospitalised with a broken 

1968 

5901 

2041 

7942 

spine. Thirteen other students 

1969 

636t 

1923 

8284 

were also admitted to the hospital 

1970 

9025 

2211 

11236 

while scores of newcomers received 
treatment at the University Medi¬ 
cal Centre for injuries, physical 
^ strain and exhaustion. 

Total 

39071 

14545 

■ ■■ ■ 
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A ifl^eots by 

Presfdettt Professor 
Qto^ Kodituw^ku was not 
accqrted by the island's Education 
Minister Dr. Badi-u<l*din Mahmud 
who appointed a high-t^et team 
to investigate the affairs. Pro> 
fessor K^ituwakku was later 
replaced by Dr. P. Viihanage. 
professor of geology, as the new 
campus pre.sident. One of the 
recomineodations that the team 
made was to close down the 
Peradeniya Campus for an indef¬ 
inite period but the Oovcrnmeni 
did not favour such a step main¬ 
taining that the students who 
wanted to study should not be 
denied the facility to do so. 
Consequently, two police posts 
were set up oo the campus 
to provide protection to such 
Students. 

The communist-dominated Sri 
Lanka National Union of Students 
fSLNUSl which controls the 
Peradeniya Student Council reac¬ 
ted adversely to police presence 
and declared that if the 
police were not withdrawn 
immediately, the students would 
go home. Accordingly, in the 
next five days, the campus became 
almost empty when .1,300 of the 
.3,700 resident student population 
abandoned the school. The 400 
who chose to stay behind were the 
final year medicine, engineering 


and ajpcultuire . students. The 
police fbree. in the meantime, was 
reduced to Jess than half of its 
earlier strength. 

The situation which has deve¬ 
loped now points to an impending 
showdown between the university 
authorities and the students. 
The President of the Perade¬ 
niya Campus, Prof. Vithanage 
directed ail the students who had 
left the campus to murn forthwith 
or they would he. denied per¬ 
mission to sit for their examina¬ 
tion. At the same lime, President 
of the PcradcQtya Student Council 
G. G. P. Abeysekera instructed 
them to stay away from the school 
until they received a letter from 
him saying that the students' 
demands were met and that they 
could return to the campus. The 
demands include the removal of 
of the police from the campus, 
the abrogation of “suppresive"* 
regulations being enforced in the 
school and the launching of an 
enquiry to “unearth the conspi¬ 
racy" behind the recent ragging. 
Another dimension was added to 
the state of altairs by the decision 
of the Inter-University Students’ 
Federation which comprises the 
student council presidents of all 
campuses, to boycott classes 
as a protest against the way 
things were being handled by 
the authorities. 


All - India Adult 
Education Conference 


The 28ih All-India Adult Educa¬ 
tion Conference would be held this 
year from October 25-27, at 
Jabalpur. Shri P- N. Haksar. 
Deputy Chairman. Planning Com¬ 
mission will be delivering the 
keynote address. The theme of 
the Conference is *Non-formal 
Education : A Remedy and a 
Restorer'. Representatives from 
universities and voluntary orga¬ 
nisations concerned with adult 
education; representatives of the 
Ministries of Education, Agricul- 
culture, Labour and Community 
Development and State depart¬ 
ments of Education and Pancha^ 
yats are expected to attend. The 
Samaj Shikshan Samiti, Jabalpur. 


is hosting the conference and will 
make the necessary arrangements 
for the stay of the delegates. 

Summer Institute 
Concludes 

A one-month summer institute 
on vegetable crops sponsored by 
the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research at the Punjab Agricul¬ 
tural University ended recently. 
At this workshop, 24 vegetable 
scientists from 13 States of India 
discussed latest vegetable breeding 
methods and their application to 
the development of new varieties 
of vegetables. 


The Directdf of Extensiem 
Education at the Uatversity who 
gave away the certificates said 
that there was an urgent need to 
Tackle problems of handling, 
marketing and storage of vege¬ 
tables because these are highly 
perishable commodities. 

Computers & Social 
change 

The Computer Society of India 
would be holding its annual con¬ 
vention at Hyderabad from 
January 20-23, 1976. ‘Computers 
and Social Change' would be the 
theme of discussions. Persons 
interested in sending the necessary 
papers may please contact the 
Programme Chairman of the 
Society early. 

Sports Medicine Award 

The Sports Medicine Fellow¬ 
ship Award Committee headed by 
Prof. B. K. Anand, Assistant 
Director, Health Services, W.H.O., 
New Delhi has recommended the 
award of four fellowships during 
1975-76 for various projects in the 
field of Sports Medicine. The 
fellowship will be of the value of 
Rs. 350^- p.m. 

1. Dr Murari Lai Gupta. 
Department of Orthopoediacs, 
M. K. C. G. Medical College, 
Berhampur. 

“Efleci of knee joint movements 
on the heart rate, blood pressure 
and respiration in athletes and 
non-athletes." 

2. Dr. Amija Kanti Majumdar, 
Department of Biochemistry 
Institute of Postgraduate 
Medical Education and 
Research, Clacutta. 

“To compare the excretion of 
5 HIAA duringa onehourperiod 
of the rest and exercise. To 
compare the exretion of Uric 
acid in the same period. 

3. Miss Chand, 

Department of Anthropology, 
Delhi University, Delhi. 
“Estimation of total and segmen¬ 
tal body volume with certain 
anthropometric measurements on 
sportsmen in India.” 

4. Dr. Subhas Chandra Chug, 
Depti. of Orthopoedics, 

Govt, Medical College. 
Patiala. 

“Changes in minisci of knee- 
joints with age with relevancy 
to middle age athletes ” 
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Council set up 


THE University Grants Commis¬ 
sion has constituted a science 
research council and panels in 
different science subjects to pro¬ 
mote university-level research in 
sciences. 

The newly-created bodies will 
advise the commission on how to 
facilitate science research in uni¬ 
versities and recommend projects. 

Conceding that its support for 
research in scientiHc fields and 
applied sciences has *‘doi been 
edequate'\ the commission intends 
to overcome its pretious failure by 
providing ''adequate support for 
university research" during the 
fifth Plan. 


The projects could be of basic or 
applied nature related to the 
national research and develop¬ 
ment effort or ia newer fields and 
interdisciplinary areas of im- 
poriance, the sources say. 

The research schemes wilt be 
funded initially for three years, 
extendable to another two years. 
In special ca.scs. retired teachers 
who are teaching or conducting 
research in an honorary capacity 
will be considered, provided they 
are not on any pay roll. 

The commission's assistance to 
teachers will be up to Rs 10,0(kl 
but may be enhanced for publica¬ 
tion of monographs or research 
papers. 


'Md- 

’CtmverMin 2>4|90 tiidMed 
In Kmatalci^ Bihat, OHssa, 
Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh 
and Rajasthan to receive pro¬ 
grammes of entertainment and 
education directly or indirectly 
from the sateflite. 

The experiment has been made 
possible by the assistance of the 
United Nations Development Pro¬ 
gramme (UNDP) and the inter¬ 
national Telecommunication 
Union (ITU) and the co-operation 
of the United States which has 
positioned its ATS-b satellite 
towards India for a year. The 
programme being prepared by the 
radio and television authorities 
covers national integration, mo¬ 
dem agricuttural tcchniqucb. 
family planning, health and 
environmental awareness. In all. 
there will be four hours' broad¬ 
cast daily through the satellite 
90 minutes in the morning und 
150 minufcs in ihc evening 

Pantnagar to get 
I'GC grades 

THE Pantnagar .Agriculture Uni¬ 
versity has decided to implement 
new University Grants Commis¬ 
sion payscalcs wiih retrospective 
effect from Jan. I, 1973. The 
decision would mean substamially 
thicker pay-packets for the 
leaching staff 

A university release said the 
revised scales for senior lecturers, 
lecturers and assistant lecturers 
would be Rs. I,S0(>"2.500, Rs. 
1,200-1,900 and Rs. 700-1,600, 
respectively. 

The university will incur an 
extra expenditure of over Rs. 22 
lakhs this year in implementing 
the new pay scale84 


Towards this end, the commia- 
sioa has sanctioned 129 research 
projects in science. 

The approved projects include 
study of ecology and productivity 
of some typical wetlands in Kash¬ 
mir, development of breathing 
organs and oxygen utilisation of 
some air breathing hshes in India, 
molecular biology of host virus 
relationship, and relationship of 
dietary protein to lipid metabo¬ 
lism. The studies will be under¬ 
taken by teachers of various 
universities. 

The commission will provide 
both indirect and direct support to 
the projects. Indirect support will 
be ia the form of development 
grants under Plan programmes. 
The grants will be mainly supple¬ 
mentary to facilities already 
available in institutions, not to 
meet the entire needs for building 
op a project. 

Direct support involves grants 
to research projects, fmanciai 
assistance to individual teachers, 
research fellowships and asso- 
ciatesfaips, and science awards. 


SITE TV .. . 

TeacLer 

INDIAN space and television 
experts will conduct an experiment 
with satellite-television chat may 
well revolutionise mass education 
techniques. 

Should the experiment prove 
successful as anticipated. Indin 
will give a lead to the rest of the 
developing countries to use satei- 
lite-telev(Mon as a teacher to 
st^dily liquidate illitenicy and 
poverty. 

For the first time, the Satellite 
Instructional Television Experi¬ 
ment (SITE) will demonstrate 
that relatively inexpensive recei¬ 
vers can be used to bring television 
programmes oriented towards 
development to remote villages in 
different parts of the country. 

The Indian Space Research 
Organisation (ISRO) has placed 
2,400 special televisioii community 
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UK help for 


overseas 


BRITAIN has one of the world’s 
highest proportions of overwtis 
students at her places of learning. 
About one in every 10 students at 
Britain's educational establish¬ 
ments comes from overseas, ai>d 
only France and Germany have 
comparable pcrcenugcs. Only 
two British students study over, 
seas for every five ovcrscij<^ 
students welcomed to Britain. 

But there was a sound case fc^r 
taking in foreign students, s^iid 
Mr, John Grant. Parliamentary 
secretary at the Ministry of Over*, 
scas Development tODM), in 
outlining thcvC facts at a cor^. 
fercnce of the United Kingdoin 
Council for Overseas Student 
Alfairs in London recently said: 
"The concepf of a university 
or ptilytcchnic is that its window^ 
are open on the world. If it is to 
flourish, it niu>i aim to be unj. 
vcrsal: there is. I believe, a rejii 


Students 


interest for British places of learn* 
ing to welcome students from 
overseas in order to enlarge their 
own experience. Wc must not 
become a little Britain or a little 
Furopc.*’ 

The Ministry of Overseas 
Development, as part of its tech¬ 
nical assistance to developing 
countries, gave help with subsis¬ 
tence and fees to 12.0IX) to 14,000 
students who attended many 
centres of learning in Britain. 
Most look part in normal courses 
alongside British students from 
other parts of the world. 

But the ODM was also 
concerned with special course.s of 
particular value to students from 
<ievcU)piag countries. EMimp}es 
were courses in civil engineering, 
public administration and econo¬ 
mic development. 


Starting salary up 
ifi Japan 

ACCORDING U) a survej by 
.lapan's Labour Administration 
Research Institute, the average 
starting monthly salary for male 
university graduates this year wa^ 
nearly 90,000 yen (appro.simaiely 
295 yen equal one US dollar.) 
This showed an increase of mor^ 
than 8 per cent over last ycar'i 
wage pattern. A male high schoq) 
graduate now earned 7.?,000 ye^ 
compared to about 70,0(10 yen \\i 
1974. Lower on the scale, wor> 
kers fresh from junior high schools 
received 63.000 yen improving 
their remuneration by 7 per cent. 
In all, the first pay packets of th^ 
Qcwiy employ^, including fe. 
males, avera^ a little over 
per cent increase. The study 
pointed out that this was th© 
lowest rate of increase .since 196§ 


when the institute began similar 
surveys. 

The wage study covered 265 
major commercial houses In 
Tokyo. It was mentioned in the 
findings of the survey that one 
our of every four finns surveyed 
had "frozen** the initial salaries on 
the grounds of prevailing slump 
in business. Conspicuous in thi.s 
caregorj' of coacecas wens iJ of 
the 16 textile firms included in the 
study and 26 of the 27 companie.s 
dealing in electrical machinery. 
The "best three'* employers in 
terms of starting pay were broad¬ 
casting (i0S,0(X) yen), publishing 
(99,(Wb yen) and steel industry 
(98,000 yen). The “worst three" 
were found to be metalworking, 
services and construction concerns, 
none of which offered more than 
85.000 yen. 

An Education Minstry's report 
said that in 1974. the Japanese 
universities and colleges turned 


out more than 30,000 graduates 
for the first time in the country's 
history. Junior college graduates 
also touched a record figure of 
nearly 131,000. ft wa.s mentioned 
in the report that three out of 
every four colleges and university 
graduates had found employment. 
A similar proportion of the junior 
college graduates had also secured 
work. The report further said 
that only one out of every 20 
graduates registered for further 
studies. 

Exam system in 
Indian Varsities 

AN examination reform plan 
prepared by the University 
Grants Commission (UGC) ha.s 
gone into operation in 12 univer- 
sitie.s. The main focus of the 
plan is on internal assessment of 
students, preparation of a question 
bank and grading. The concept 
of internal assessment in contrast 
to the current examinations was 
considered to be of vital impor¬ 
tance. The UGC was of the view 
that judging the performance of 
students entirely on the basis of 
the end-of-course tests reflected 
only their power of expression 
and their capacity to recall in¬ 
formation. Internal assessment, 
on the other hand, provided the 
universities a complete procedure 
to test the students* other skills 
like the application of knowledge 
and their sense of analysis and 
synthesis. The UGC plan also 
suggested several safeguards to 
prevent any misuse, overesiiination 
or undergrading of students. For 
this purpose, it wa.s neces.sary to 
expose both teachers and students 
to the philosophy behind the new 
concept of assessment. 

The creation of question banks 
in the new scheme w as planned to 
eliminate some of the defects in 
the present system of setting 
examination papers. Ordinarily, 
the examining body only pres¬ 
cribed a syllabus for each subject 
and recommended some text books 
to go with it. The new scheme 
emphasised that a student must 
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bt provided with a lar$c number 
of questions on difTereot subjects 
to give him an idea of what was 
e^tpected of him in the e^uimi- 
nation. 

The grade system would re- 
pbce the present marking 
procedure. Several studies showed 
that the present method was 
subject to large-scale errors and 
idiosyncrasies of the examiners. 
The proposed plan of grading 
eosur^ a certain degree of uni¬ 
formity based on a seven-point 
scale recommended by the Uni¬ 
versity Crants Commission. 


**Learning to be*' 

TO produce their 1972 report— 
later called ''Learning to Bc*\ 
translated into 28 languages 
and having a stimulating effect 
on education throughout the w orld 
-^the seven members of the 
International Commission on the 
Development of Education drew 
on their own expertise and a 
mass of documentation supplied 
by names to conjure with in the 
educational world—fllich, PiageL 
Myrdal and Freire. to name only 
a few. 

Excerpts from these 81 contri¬ 
butions have now been published. 
Together they make up a picture 
of» as the title puts it "Education 
on the Move". Some of the 
apparently universally valid 
reasons why it is on the move and 
also some of the reasons why it 
has not yet moved as far a.s some 
would wish. 

Despite the immense variations 
between industrialised and 
developing countries, between 
socialist and capitalist economies, 
between those who see education 
in crisis and those who regard it 
as an orderly and controlable 
development, striking similarities 
arise which show why the interna¬ 
tional Commission was able to 
produce a single report. 

For example, what has 
happened to education in Chinas 


liuie dbeiusent^ today and to 
1972 almost an unknown : area, 
presents parallels with reforms 
proposed or carried out in 
countries which at first sight have 
little in common with China afWr 
the Cultural Revolution. The 
foremost aim of the Revolution, 
writes Leon Yandcrmecrsch, was 
to re-establish firmly the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat; the 
educational reform was to over¬ 
throw the power of the intellec¬ 
tuals. 

The duration of studies was 
universally shortened to two 
phases of schooling, one unified 
period of primary ami secondary 
studies and one of higher educa- 
cion. the two separated by a 
period of parttcipaiion in active 
life. The rising cohorts of stu¬ 
dents, mew quickly released into 
active life could give greater impe- 
tu.s to a developing society than a 
smalt minority could do. More¬ 
over. their level of attainment is 
not fixed for permanent diplomas 
have been abolished and age 
limits for study are on the way out. 


Majority anxioug 
to get jobs only 

A STUDY undertaken in U.K 
by the Manchester University 
Centra) Services Unit for Careers 
and Appointments Services, 
revealed that majority of 
university and polytechnic 
graduates were averse to 
going in for post-graduate re¬ 
search. On the contrary, they 
were anxious to get hold of jobs 
without any further loss of time. 
The study also pointed out that 
the graduates preferred public 
service career for its security when 
compared to high-salaried posi¬ 
tions in the industry, lo this 
context, one out of every four 
university students went into a 
govemm^it job in 1974 compared 
with one out of five in 1970. In 
the case of polytecbmic students. 
28 per cent took up public service 
jobs in contrast with 20 per cent a 
year ago. Most of the polytech¬ 
nic graduates joined local govern- 


mei^ and hehidi: a^incia. It .is 
also' of interest to note ^at in 
polytechnics the number of 
students entering engineering and 
allied industries courses has gone 
down by almost 20 per cent. 
There has also been a drop in the 
admissions to the building, ^civil 
engineering and commerce areas. 

IDRC Seminar 
on processing 

DR. (MRS.I P. PUSHPAMMA. 
Professor of Foods and Nutrition 
and Principal. College of Home 
Science. Andhra Pradesh Agricul¬ 
tural University (APAU) parti¬ 
cipated in the IntcrnationHl 
Development Research Centre 
(IDRCl Seminar on processing 
and Utiliration on Grain Legumes 
held at Manila, recently. 

She is (he First Home Econo¬ 
mist to participate in IDRC 
Project Workshop. A.s Dr. 
Pushpamnia is intcrcstcil in deve¬ 
loping rural nutritional status and 
submitted a project to IDRC\ it 
is likely that IDRC may approve 
R$. 1.^ lakhs research project 
for APAU. 


VVork meet for 
Field Study Project 

A SEMINAR on-The Work 
Meet for Field Study Projccis- 
Collegc and Community Work* 
was organi<>ed at Ahmedabad on 
12th and 13th July, 1975 for the 
benefit of leacher^t-in-charge of 
programmes of colleges 
affiliat^ to the universities of 
Gujarat. The UGC assisted the 
Gujarat University for organising 
this seminar. About 40 delegates 
from the various institutions of 
Gujarat attended the seminar. 

The seminar was inaugurated 
by Shri Navalbhai Shah, the 
State Education Minister of 
Gujarat. Shri I. J. Patel, Vice- 
Chancellor, Gujarat University 
and President of the Association 
of Indian Universities, presided. 
At seminar experiences of 
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vAtiow 4ft; adopting 

vUlaies for rural developnsent 
were exchanged and discussed. 
Shri Babubhai Patel of Nav 
Gujarat College, Shri N. G. 
Parikh of L D. Arts College and 
Shri S. S. Ravat of St. Xaviers 
College narrated their experience 
of ^opting villages for community 
work. The representatives from 
the agricultural university and 
Ayurvedic universities also high¬ 
lighted the work done for agricul¬ 
tural and ayurvedic extension. 

Principal Yashwant Shukla. 
chaired one of the sessions. He 
made a strong plea to the students 
to intensify their interest in ihc 
NSS activities as it provided u 
useful area for doing social work. 
He said that NSS should form a 
part of the academic programme 
in the universities and colleges. 
A visit to a local village was also 
arranged. The delegates saw the 
good work done by the students 
of Nav Gujarat College. They 
were also given an opportunity of 
meeting and discussing the prob¬ 
lems of the villagers. At the 
plenary .session the following 
recommendations were made and 
adopted: 

1. Colleges having the NSS units 
be encouraged to adopt villages 
ill their area for undertaking 
inten^vc development work. 

2. Por ihis purpose a list of 
suitable villages may be com¬ 
piled for adoption by ihe 
colleges by the Stale Develop¬ 
ment Commissioner in con¬ 
sultation with the State 
Departments of Agriculture, 
Community Development and 
Village Development- The list 
be circulated to colleges and 
universities for their infor¬ 
mation and action. 

V. 

3. The Governmenl be requested 
to provide adequate funds for 
the execution of these projects. 

4. Adequate transport facilities 
be made available to the staff 
and students working in NSS 
units. 

At the state headquarter a 
NSS cell may also be organised 


and all the grants be routed 
and coordinated through this 
cell. Frequent Inier-univcrsity 
seminars of Coordinators and 
Pcrsons-in-chargc of NSS 
camps in the Slate may be 
organised. 

6. The universities may be per¬ 
mitted to make special grants 
to the colleges for the execution 
of the various development 
projects. The State and Cen¬ 
tral Governments should also 
be requested to provide nece¬ 
ssary grants for these develop¬ 
mental activities. 


{ContJ. front page 15) 

has any one challenged the view 
that this reform is entirely 
within the autonomy of the uni- 
vcr5ity system to implement. 
And yet 1 find that so little has 
been done in this matter. In fact 
things have becoms much worse. 
We are not even able to hold 
examinations as scheduled ; and 
there vre cases where an exami¬ 
nation has been postponed for as 
long as two years. Malpractices 
in examinations have become 
common and are practised openly 
on a mass scale in certain areas. 
The deterioration of values and 
the wrong orientations w hich our 
young men & women get through 
such failures of the system is not 
education. It is a serious mis- 
educatioQ which will do incalcul¬ 
able damage to the society in the 
long run. It would therefore be 
wrong to describe the whole 
system as bad and to condemn it 
outright. It would be equally 
wrong to describe the whole 
system as basically sound and to 
continue to tolerate its weak¬ 
nesses or failures. Wc must really 
adopt a more discriminating 
policy. Good programmes and 
good institutions have ro be 
identified, encouraged and streng¬ 
thened. Weak institutions, fail¬ 
ures and lapses will have to be 
seriously dealt with and pro¬ 
grammes of radical reforms 
planned for them. It is only a 
discrimioaiing and comprehensive 
policy of this type that will help 
us to improve our system of 
higher education. 


He empha^sed the need to 
mobilise strong public opinion in 
favour of the reforms needed. 
Since higher education is closely 
linked with all life, its reform 
will involve cooperative and 
concerted action on the part of a 
large number of agencies, the 
Government of India, the State 
Governments, the University 
Grants Commission, the Univer- 
sites and Colleges, the teachers, 
the students and the general 
public. The role of the general 
public in this programme in ohen 
under-rated. The public, parti¬ 
cularly the vocal upper and 
middle class public ; is keenly 
interested in problems of higher 
education because the future of 
of their children is intimately 
related to the health of the uni¬ 
versity system. Unless the strong 
support of this public is fully 
secured through active campaigns 
reforms of higher education are 
not likely to succeed. He, 

appealed to all concerned to 
help in educating public opinion 
on the urgency and the content of 
the reforms needed in higher 
educat.on. Particularly the press 
should do a good deal more than 
what it does at present. 

He appealed to the university 
and college teachers and he said 
that the largest part of university 
reform depends upon them. If they 
can improve curricula, adopt 
dynamic teaching methods; reform 
examinations and build good re¬ 
lationships with the students, more 
than half the problems would be 
solved. That it is not beyond 
their capacity to do these things. 
Moreover this now becomes a 
moral obligation also. When 
teachers do good service through 
education, society feels grateful 
and strives to improve their status. 
Similarly, when society goes out 
of the way to improve the status 
of teachers, it becomes their duty 
to strive hard for educational 
reform. 
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for Punjab 


Building Plans 
ot Calcutta 
Varsity 

THE University of Ctiloutta 
would soon be einbarkinij! upon 
tbeir second biggest building pro¬ 
gramme costing about one crorc 
of rupees. A five storeyed build¬ 
ing for the university computer 
centre has been planned to be 
constructed at the Science Coileee 
Campus. A building for the Edu¬ 
cation Departmeor would also be 
constructed at a cost of Rs. 12 
lakhs. 

The History comple.'i will 
house the Ancient Indian History 
and Archaeology Department 
and also the "departments of 
Ancient Fndian History, Archaeo¬ 
logy, Museuology Islamic History 

Culture and Modern History. 
Similarly. two more additional 
floors would be added to the 
present Science College Building 
to house the expanding Depart 
raent of Agriculture. The Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research 
and the Government of West 
Bengal are likely to assist the 
university for this purpose. 

Additional accommodation 
would also be provided for the 
university press where it is pro¬ 
posed to locate a confidential 
section of the Controller's depart¬ 
ment. The Applied Chemistry 
Depanment and the Department 
of Applied Psychology have 
already been provided additional 
accommodation in the College 
of Science Building. 

This would be the second 
effon of the university to provide 
extra accommodation after in¬ 
dependence, The university was 
given a gram of Rs. 1 crore 
during 1957 when it celebrated 
its centsoaty. 


PUNJAB Government has 
constituted a 31-member com¬ 
mittee for education reforms in 
the State. The comnuttee has 
4 student membci^. Its cx-ofllcio 
members include Secretary for 
Finance and Planning. Secretary 
for Industries, Secretary for Edu¬ 
cation. Chairman of Punjab School 
Education Board The Commi¬ 
ttee is headed by (he Education 
Minister, Mr. Gurmuii Singh. 
The IXrectof of Public Instructions 
is its Membcf-Sojreiary. The 
Vice-ChaneelUrs of the four uni¬ 
versities. viz., f^tiala, Amritsar, 
Chandigarh and Ludhiana are 
aUo its members. 

The committee is e.vpccied to 
submit its report within sit 
months. It will examine nil reports 
of UGC NCERT, Central Board 
of Secondao' Education and of 
(he various commissions and 
committees head by Dr. Radha- 
krishnan. Dr D S. Koibari. Shri 
P.B. Gajcndragadkar as well as 
the Shukia Committee report on 
I0-i-2i 3 pattern of education. 
It will also examine the existing 
academic structure in the State 
and make practical rccommenda- 
dons keeping the functional 
significance of education as well 
as the economic needs of the 
Sute in mind. It will report an all 
the three aspects of education viz. 
general, medical & technical. 

The committee will examine in 
detail the <|uestion whether the 
traditional system was really out¬ 
moded and if so suggest ways 
and means to modernise it to me«t 
today's needs. The Slate Govern¬ 
ment has already taken some 
steps for the vocationahsation of 
education. The committee will 
examine ii further and suggest 
refornis in this field as well a* 


in higher education. The four 
students on the committee are 
Mr. Udey Pratap Singh (Punjabi 
University), Mr. Jasbir Singh 
(Punjab University), Mr Surtnder 
Singh Sandhu (Guru Nanak) 
and Preet Inder Kaur (Agricul¬ 
tural Univentty). 

Dr M.S. Grewal, Director of 
Research and Medical Education 
Punjab, Mr. J.S. Gill. Director 
of Technical Education. Punjab, 
Prof. Rais Ahmed, Director, 
NCERT, Mr. R.K.. Chhabra, 
Secretary. UGC. Mr, Nayyar, 
Adviser on Education, Planning 
Commission, Principal B.S. Buhl 
of Juliundur and Principal Gur- 
sewak Singh of Patiala arc the 
Other members 

Innovation at 
Agra Varsity 

FROM this academic session 
Agra University would be intro¬ 
ducing a new system of examina¬ 
tion. Four internal tests would 
be conducted by colleges for their 
students. At the end of the 
session, the university would 
conduct a general examioation. 
On the basis of the resulU the 
students would be placed in one of 
the five grades oo the basi.>! of tb«r 
overall peiformance during the 
year. The grades would leplaw 
the marks awarded hitherto. This 
Tcform is based orfihe.recommen- 
dations of the general workshop 
condneted by it on examinatiOD 
reforms as recommended ke? the 
University Grants Commisrioii. 
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teaditrs appaintnieiiit 


THE UmvfTsity of Delhi 
accepted the recommendations of 
a committee set up on the sel^- 
tion and appointment of teach^^s 
in its colleges. The university 
now sent a model letter 
appoinuneni to colleges whi^^h 
incoropraics a clause saying IR* 
^cc1UTt^;'s \ncTttnen\V5he Ss 
out a doctorate at the time 
appointment will be stopped if 
or she does not get the doctonttc 
within 5 years. 

The new rules also require 
colleges to include in the minu*®* 
v>f the sclcwtis)n committee mc®^' 
ings details of the number 
candidates called tor iniervi^'"^» 
those actually inlervicwed a"d 
tho>e selected in order of prcfcf** 
nee. In cases of relaxation 
selection committee is required 
give reasons. The university 
also suggested that for eU^h 
vacancy about 15 candidal®* 
should be called for interview. 


Report on Visva* 
Bharati 

A COMMITTEE appointed i>>'- 
dcr the chairmanship of M*"- 
Justice S,A. Ma&ud, last year 
the future of Visva-Bbarati has 
presented the report to Pr^^- 
Nurul Hasan, Union Education 
Minister. After proper considc* 
ration the decision would be taK®u 
to determine the lines on wb*®*' 
the Visva-Bharali has to be de'^®* 
loped and a Bill amending (he 
Act would be introduced accord¬ 
ingly. 


New Course sat Cochin 
University 


ELECTRONICS and Communi¬ 
cation Systems, Applied Chemist¬ 
ry, Mathematics and Suitistics, 
Applied Economics and Physical 
Oceanography/Meterorology are 
some of the new courses to be 
Marled by the University of 
Cochin. 

Dr. N.K. Pennikar, the newly 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of the 
university reported that the full¬ 
time MBA course. Naval Archi¬ 
tecture and Ship Building courses 
and B.Tech in Rubber Processing 
Technology arc very popular with 
the students. He said that the 
university was established in 1971 
for the development of higher 
education in Kerala with particu¬ 
lar emphasis on postgraduate 
Studies iind research in applied 
science, technology and industry 
and commerce. With the allo¬ 
cation of grants by the Stale 
Government and the UGC, the 


departments of Marine Science. 
Management Studies, Law, Physics 
and Hindi which were taken over 
from Kerala University have been 
further developed and strengthen¬ 
ed. 

The Vice-Chancellor has plans 
to dev«tlaty^ vlvt 

into a full-fledged educational 
centre. 72 hectare of land has been 
acquired for the Thrilckakkara 
campus and is being developed. 
Hostel accommodation is also 
planned to meet the urgent needs 
of students. The health centre 
has already been completed. 
The Vice-Chancellor said that 
in the course of lime his en¬ 
deavour would be to provide the 
necessary institutional facilities 
for the development of industries 
like Rubber, Ship Building, 
Timber, paper, chemicals, ferti¬ 
lisers which h-ive special signifi¬ 
cance for Kerala. 


Kurukshtra 
regulates B.Ed. 
admissions 

FOR some time lai^ scale cor- 
rupti^m had prevailed io the 
private colleges of Kuruksheira 
University in admitting students 
for B. Ed. courses. Cases have 
been reported where admission 
forms were given to candidates 
hailing from other States especia¬ 
lly Delhi on large payments. This 
has led the Koruksbetra Univer¬ 
sity to appoint its nominees on 
the admission Board to ensure fair 
selection of the teachers trainee 
on merit. Tlie university has also 
asked the postgraduate college 
in the State not to admit candi¬ 
dates who are not bonafide 
residents of Haryana. 


Personal 

1. Dr. M. S. Adiseshiah has 
taken over as Vice-Chancellor 
of Univcrsiiy of Madras. 

2. Shri Narayan senh has taken 
over as Vice-Chancellor of 
Awad'nes'n Yratap Smg’h 
University. 

3. Shri Harsukhbhai S. Sanghvi 
has been appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of Saurashtra 
University. 

4. Dr. P. Dayal has been 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
Magadh University. 
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Admission to the Research Programme ^Sesaicm 197^-7^) In Engineeriiig, Teelinologv and Science. 


Appiicatioas arc hereby invited for admisstaa to 
the ISM Research programme (se^riioo 1975«76) teaU> 
ing to the a^ii-ard of the degr^ of Doctor of Phtloso* 
p!hy of Indian School cTf Mines, in the fkU&of 
research listed in this adventsenicnc. Candidates 
selected for the programme shall be granted ISM 
Research Scholarships as below 

fh Candidates with Bachelor's degree in Bngi> 
nceriniLTechnology or Master's degree in Geology/ 
Geophysics Science...Rs. 400?- p.m. 

(2) Candidates with Master's degree in Engineer- 
ing/TecKnology or those who have spent two years 
in approved study or research after obutiniiig 
Bachelor's degree in Engineering/ Technology or 
M.Sc. in Geology/Gcophysics/Scicnce R.s. 500 -p.m. 

Nineteen Scholarships are currently available—15 
for candidates with qualifications at (1) above and 
four for those with qualiftcatioos at (2). The dura¬ 
tion of Award would be three years for candidates 
with qualihcations at (1) above and two years for 
those at (2) above. 

tyepartment of Mining’Centre of Study ia Mine 
System Design L Monitoring of environment in 
mined'Out areas. 2. Study of breakage and failure 
of rocks in relation to mine design. 3. Improve¬ 
ment in efficiency of low-head stowing. Department 
of Petroleum Teehnohgy 4. Studies of permeability 
in gravel packing. S. Indigenous additives for 
mlfield drilling fluids and contents. 6. Study of 
petrology of waxy and viscous crudes. Departnunt 
of £>rgmcefiny and Mining Machinery 7. Insulation 
Monitoring for insulated-neutral systvms in under¬ 
ground mines. 8. Material handling in minrs. 
Department of Applied Geology 9. Investigation of 
sulphide mineralization in southern pa«ts of Sikkim. 
10. Study of the Sukinda Chromite Belt and 
associated oredeposits. \ \. Mineralogical, geoche¬ 
mical and geothermometric investigations in Rajpura- 
Dariba poiy-metaliic deposits of Rajasthan. 
12. Investigations of rare earths in earbonatite 
complex in Amba Dorgar, Gujarat. Department of 
Applied Geophysics 13. Development of a multi¬ 
frequency el^iromagnetic projecting equipment 
Department of Chemistry, Fuel Ac Metallurgy 14. 
A(^vatioQ of coke. 15. Interaction of two colouring 
oxides in low-melting glasses. Department of Physics 
and Mathematics 16. Theoretical study of the 
propagation of elastic waves in layered media. 17. 
Spectroscopic studies of some molecules. 18. Studies 
of nuclear binding and decay problems. Interdisci¬ 
plinary Projects 19. Study of mine water corrosion 
aad Its prevention. 20. Pollution of air and water 
in Iharia Coalfield. 

Candidates should have aptitiae for research. 
Qualifications for admission to the different fields of 
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research are beh^vi K Degree in Mining or 

M.Sc. in Cbemistiy with some experience in gas 
analysis work. 2. Degree in Minit,g (with elective 
in Rock Mechanics) or degree in (Civil Engg.) or 
M.Sc. (Physics). 3. Degree in Mining, preferably 
with experience in slowing. 4-6. I^gree in 
Petroleum Engg. orChefnicai Engg. or M.Sc degree 
in Physics or Chemistry. 7. Degree in Electrical 
Engg. with elective in Electronics. 8. Degree in 
Mechanical Engineering, preferably with experience 
of material handling. 9-12. M.Sc. in Geology with 
good knowledge of Ore Geology. 13. M.Sc./MTech. 
in Applied/ExploraCion Geophysics or Applied 
Physics, with special paper in Electronics or Radio 
Physics and Electronics. 14. M.Sc. in Chemistry (^r 
[Degree in Cbcmtcat F.ngg./Eucl Tcch/Fucl Engg. with 
experience in the field of coal or coke analysis. 
15. M Sc. in Inorganic Chemistry with research 
experience in the field of glass science and handling 
spectrophotometer. 16. M.Sc (Maths), prererabiy 
With specialisation in Seismology/FJasticity 17. M.Sc. 
(Physics) preferably with specialisation in Spectre 
Rcopy. 18. M.Sc. (PhysiCvsi, with Nuclear PhystCN 
as special subject. 19. M.Sc. m inorganic or 
analytical chemistry with research experience in 
water analysis or corrosion prevention. 20 M.Sc, 
in inorganic or analytical chemistry. 

In all cases the candidate should have secured 
at least 60®,;, marks in aggrega»c in the qua'ifyin?. 
examination. Preference will be given to cand dates 
with uniformly good academic record and those with 
an indicated aptitude for research as evidenced by 
published papers-urticlei<. Age normally not to ex¬ 
ceed 30 years. 

11 Class ratlfare for interview- is admissible. 

Selected candidates wiM not be allowed to relin¬ 
quish scholarship before completion of the period of 
tenure without the prior approval ot the Executive 
Board. A candidate relinquishing scholarship w ith¬ 
out such approval, shall have to refund in full the 
amounts paid lo him. 

No tiostel accoiDOdaiion is likely to be available 
for lady students. 

Interested persons should send their bio-data 
(Name; C^te of Binh ; Father's Name; Present/ 
Permanent Address : Statement of Academic qulifica- 
tions and research experience-giving examinations 
passed, examining body, year of passing and marks 
obtained) iodicating the project in which they arc 
interested, and a set of their publications and 
copiea of testimomals inclodhig mark-sheet in respect 
of the qualifving examination to the Registrar by 
hand or by Regd. ?o«t A.D. on or before 1.9.75 

davp8ll(6)/75 


I Utj|tV£RSmES’HAND&OOK-~1975 

Th« UNr/EFtSmES HANDBOOK—1975 edition 
nas developed over the lest years into an ever- 
Ir^cressing vaKiabte reference work. 

Here is an up-to-date and coniprehensive infor¬ 
mation on ail the 79 Main Universities. 17 Agricul¬ 
tural UnivQieities, 9 Institutes of National inipor- 
tance (including 5 IITs) and 10 deemed to be 
Universities. 

The information is broadly organized into the 
following subject groups : 

(a) Officers arid Deans of Faculties : 

(b) Library B Research Facilities : 

(c) Scholarships £r Fellowships : 

(d) Academic year—last date of admission and 
the approximate dates of examtnation ; 

(e) Courses of Studies—minimum requirerrtent 
for admission, duration of courses and 
subjects of study for each course ; 

(f) Courses B Grades-- mintrnum percentage of 
rvtarks required for a particular division/ 
class. 

(g) Teachers of the University : 

(h) Colleges-year of establishment, courses 
available, number of teachers and students, 
names of Principals and fhe heads of post¬ 
graduate departments ; and 

(i) Subiectwise Enaniination Statistics. 

Rs. 125.00 

IL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATION 

(1857-1970) 

(i.e. theses accepted by Indian Universities) 
Presents for the first time, a complete record of 



doctoral degrees—Ph.D., D. Mus.. 0. Litt.. awarded 
by the Indian Universities (1857-1970). Informa¬ 
tion about the following disciplines has been corn- 
piled and is being published in paper backs For 
the convenience of libraries, scholars engaged in 
inter-disciplinary research, it is being consolidated 
in four hard-bound volumes- each covering a major 
segment of knowledge i.e Physical Sciences, Bio¬ 
logical Sciences, Social Science^ and Humanities. 
These publications indicate the course of develoo- 
meni of different disciplines and present the history 
of their growth in India. It is a valuable refererire 
tool that will help check related research being 
pursued and will promote research in series. 

Paper back Hardbound 

(Consolidated) 

1. Bocial Selanoaa : 

Ed’jcation, Lib. Sc B 

Journalism Rs. 5.00* 

Psychology Rs. 5-00 

Pol. Sc., Law B Public 

Admn. Rs. 8.00 J-Rs. 50.00 

Sociology Rs. 5.00 

Economics, Commerce 

B Management Rs. 21 .OOJ « 

2. Phyaioai Sciences: 

Mathematics, Astro- ) 

nomy B Statistics Rs. 18,00J 
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The In ter-University Board (now Association of 
Ir^dian Universities) was set up in 1925 to fulfil a 
tong felt need for a coordinating body for the 
universities 'O India. Over the years, the objectives 
of the Board have been enlarged and there has 
been a gradual transformation of its role. From the 
so-called vice-chancellor's club, it has become a 
spokesman of the universities. 

The lUB has a record of contributions for the 
growth of university education, its policies and 
objectives during the fifty most crucial years in the 
history of education in India. An attempt hes been 
made in this publication to report alt these events 
in their proper perspective. 

The publication brings into focus issues like 
role of the lUB and the UGC in higher education, 
university autonomy, maintenance of academic 
standards, the media of instruction, etc. The 
chapter on the future of the iUB reflects the plans 
and aspirations of the Aseoctation In regard to 
higher education in India. 

Distributors for all publicstrons except 
paper Back in Bibliographies: 

Messrs UBS PUBLISHERS’ DISTRIBUTORS 
PVT. LTD:, 5, Daryaganj Ansari Road, Delhi- 
1101X16 with branch office at 17-19, High 
Street, Hsriesden, London, N.W. 10, 


Inter-University Board of India, Rouse Avenue, New Delhi. 




A List of Doclurd llieses by liidifta 


PHYSIC AL SCIENCES 

MtHmuiicK 

1 . Bh^v«. Vtthal NttCdyiinrao. Som? studies tn j^apH 
theory. Karnaiak University. 

2. Jayarajait. N. Some problems io bivariate interpoteiion 
and approximation. l.l.T., Mht. 

?. Kaul. Veena Kunviri. Optimal approximatKMU io 
Hitben spaces possessing reprixiucing kernel functions. 

Delhi 

Statistics 

1. Sarma, D. Dattarraya. Mineral cxplwation v^-iib 
particular reference tu Kutar gold fields. Mysore State. India: 
A statistical appraisal. Andhr;; University. 

Phy!^ 

L Prem Nath. Structural, thermal, electrical and optical 
properties of amorphou-s Oe-alloy films- M.T.. Delhi. 

2. Sant Prasad. Self-focusing and self-disttNitcn ^ 
electrotnagnetic team.< in plasmas. M.T. Delhi. 

Chcfflistry' 

]. .Avsatthi, Kamicsh l.ahhshanker. Studies on chro¬ 
matography and optical ociiviiy. Saurashtra University. 

2. Dhar, M. L. Sitidics oo some metal coniplc.xes with 
newer organic ligands. UniverMiy of Jammu. 

.1. .Jain, -Avinash. Kinetics of the phenol-formaldehyde 
reaction. University of Delhi. 

4. Mehta. Bharati JayantiUl. Preparation and application 
of specific ion exchange resins. Saurashtra University. 

5. Nambksan. P- N. Kesavan. Conirtbuiions to the 
chemistry of I, 2. 4 —thiadiaxoles. University of Kentla. 

6. Ranganaihan, K. R. FUivonolignans of Hydnocarpus 
wightiana and degradatis'e studies on silymarin. Silybum 
mananum. University of Delhi. 

7. Venkatram. A. S. Kinetics and studies of tnidation 
of ketones by sefenium dioxides. Jiwiyi University. 

Eosiaceriqg 4 TcdMokigy 

1. Gupta, ChandrikA Prasad. Linear graph tbeoraiic 
mocWling studies of Urge scale pewer system. M-T., Delhi. 

2- Khan, Abdul Mameed. Kinetic studies on citric acid 
fermeniation from canc st^r and cane moUs.ses. Delhi. 

3. Khan. Mohammad Yusuf. Digital computer study 
switching surges in nonlinear power systems. Ll.T., Odhi. 

4. Keep Dass Prasad. Kani<»-ovich Lebedev transfor- 
matiob. University of Jabalpur. 

HOLOGICAL SCIE^NCES 

Bonay 

1. Chitnis. Sulekha Raghunath. Palsobotanical studies on 
certain Lower Gondwana strata of India. Shivaji University. 

2. Menkad, Naresh Ramanlal. Net primary production 
relation of some grasslands in Rajkot District. Saurashtra 
University. 

ZocAagy 

1. Natavade. Maruti Nivrutti. Studies on muoopolysa- 
cchaiides of tongue. Shivaji University. 

Medial Sciences 


4.' Maiti. Bijan Bchari. Studies (Ki the ocotogical bock 
ground of (he life cycle of Odoipdrus. lon^collis .poor (.Col. 
cuculiofuda) with sp^Hal refereoce to incidence and control. 
Bidhan Chandra Krtshi Viswa Vidyah^a; Kalyan'i. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Sectelogy 

1. Nanu^^ht. Vinodhini G. Social background of nursc^ 
in two districts of Oujairat State—-Ahmedabad and Hhavnagiii 

S. N D.T. Wonteft‘« University. 

PcBttad Sciaicr 

1. Kavirkar. Kasinath Krkhnaji. Non-Brahmin reev* 
neration in Southern India and the D- M.K. 11(73-1949. Kur- 
natak University. 

2. &)rin, l^arampal. Rajneetik chetna kce parrilui' 
bhumi aur Hindi sahiiya. Jabalpur UiiiverMiy. 

Rconoatica 

1 Chose. AtiTObiftdo. Monoj^y in a mixed occHtom', 
.An examination of the liulian case. I95A-73. University of 

2. Rao. Hem Lata. Centre State financial rehtiions atv: 
the problems of financing tegtonal development. Uni\er&>>. . 
of Delhi. 

3. Roy. 1 .a 1 Mohar. Working of mtgor puMic vindi > 
takings in Bihar. Magadh University. 

Hl^ANiTlES 

LHcratnre 

£iv//tA 

t. Minajagi. S. E. Tradition and experiment in modcr' 
English poetry with apecial Tvfmnce to the poetry of rbrn* 
poets; W B. 'icaiv. T. S. Eliot, and W. H. Auden. Karnae.u 
Univcrsilv. 

2. Shrtvavtftva. P. K. Joseph Hibirc Belloc: A study •,<: 
hk easays as brilliant prose and satire University of Jabatpit' 

Sanvkrit 

! R. N. Ja{ptnn:Mh Mi.shra'.s RasakalpadriK! 

.Abnkarshasirami grontbi; Ek adhyayan Ciuiatat 

Hindi 

1. Kaushik. Mahavir Prasad. Adhuntk aidhuiuik .sao:! 
ksha per Bhartiya kavyasa.stra kc pramukh sidhanion ka 
prabhav. University of Delhi. 

2. Khanna. Mridutla. Adhiutik Hindi mah.vkavya mew 
pauranik akhayano ka nirva. t.'ttiversity of Jammu. 

3. Lyall. Saviia. Swaiantnniar Hindi upanya.son fm'c 
yaiharth bodh. University of Delhi- 

4. Samadhivan. Narayan Swatanttrotar Htn.ii 

samiksha. Jiwaji University. 

Urdu 

1. JamecL Syed Akhtar Mir Syed Ali Ohamgeen De^ab 
vi: Hayat. shaksbict aur shairi. University of Jabalpur. 

2. Kishwar Sultana. Jan Nisar Akhtar: Hayat-o-fan 
Umversiiy of Jabalpur. 

Cui^rati 

). Gadil. J. C. Nanalal's Apadva^dya Rachnaoin 
Bhasharui sahityic adhyayan. Gujarat University. 


1. Seshadri, R. Studies on the carbol^draie metabolism 
of myccrtMcteria. University of Dellu. 

Aerk^toK 

f. Choudhury. Ashim. Phytochemical and biolopcat 4n- 
wesrigBfion on some plants bearing insecticidal and fungmdal 
properties. Bidhan C^ndra Krishi Vi$wa Vidyataya, Kalyani. 

. 2. Choudhury. Kjit Kumar. Cytogenetics cd the ^us 
liatim. Bidhan Chandra Kri^i Viswt Vidyaltya, Kal^ani. 

3. Cbosh» Kalyan Kumar. Studies cm evsipotnimpiration 
aad yirid of wheat. Bidhw Chandra Kiiahi Vbwa VidyalgM^ 
Kalyifu. 


Tamil 

I. llavarasu. Ira. Oescripirve grammar of Ptrumkai.^> 
University of Kerala. 

Tefam 

I. Bharathi, R. Laiypage of rite Prabandhas during <ho 
Krisbna Devaraya Yuga. 1500>HI00 A.D. Osmania University. 

Hiitocy 

1. Agrawal, Bhuneabwar Ntiain. The potiiicid ^lo' 
30phy and institutioiMi a« expounded in Kamandak NUisira 
FSliliadh Univerehy. 
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Pantnagar—A Panorama 
of Progress 
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Prim6 Minister speeking on the occssion of the release of the U.G.C- Journal of Higher Education 
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Pantnagar—A Panorama 
of progress 

P. P. PANDE & ABDUL W- KHAN 

PANTNAGAR UNIVERSITY established in 1960, 
is one of the fore most seats of learning in the 
field of Agriculture Science. Although it is a small 
campus town on the geographical map of the country 
but on the economic map, it has come to occupy a 
very prominent position. The University has adopted 
a novel system of education involving integration of 
teaching, research and extension~the three basic 
tenats for integrated approach to farm improvement 
which emphasises a balanced approach to the disco¬ 
very of new knowledge and skills, imparting that 
knowledge to the youth of the country, and its 
application on farmer’s field to augment agricultural 
production. 

Starting with an initial enrolement of 250 students 
in 1960-61. the total en<olment has steadily risen to 
2.192 in 1974-75. The University prepares students for 
B.Sc. Ag., B.V.Sc. & A.H., B. Te^. (Agril Engg., Civil, 
Electrical & Mechanical Engg.). M Sc. Ag.. M.V. Sc. 
A.H., M. Tech, and Ph.D. programmes. A diploma 
of 2 years duration is also awarded in Home Science, 
ttie University has already prepared 3609 CTaduates 
in various disciplines. Of these, more t^n 1571 
have undertaken research projects and 468 are curren¬ 
tly engaged irt various branches of research. 

NEW CEREAL VARIETIES 

The University has undertaken research on all 
tljc major crops. 

Wheat: The University has the credit to develop 
first three-gene dwarf wheat variety UP 301. Another 
triple dwarf wheat UP 310. suitable for irrigated 
areas of Punjab, Haryana, Delhi and U.P. has been 
released for cultivation on farmer’s field. The 
University has developed UP-215 for Peninsular 
India. Stil) another veriety called UP 319 has been 
released recently for cultivation in U. P., Delhi, 
Karyana, Pun/ab and Raj'astAan. 

Maize: The University has the world collection 
of maize germptasm. Of the var ous hybrids and 
composites "developed at this University, the protein- 
rich composites called 'Protina' has been found to 
be the most promising. Besides, a number of dwarf 
hybrids developed by the University are now under 
final assessment. 

A very early maturing yellow maize population, 
D 747, has been evolved which matures in 80 days 
and possess yield potential of 40 q/ha. Similarly a 
white grain composite. D 742, also maturing in 80 
days, has been developed. Both these lines possess 
good tolerance to leaf and stem diseases. 

An opaque composite, D 749, developed by this 
University, is showing great promise. It has the 
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of eBOU^ l^oe id^ try^^ 
a$>6ll ss good leraal 

Sajfab^: I^iitnsgai is the Centre AH Ipdia 
Coordinated Soybean Improvement Scheme. Her^ 
tfToru are in progress to develop new varieties of this 
protein^rich crop. A new variety of Soybean called 
Ankur has been released recently. It is suitable for 
cultivation in U. P>, Bihar. West Bengal, M. P., 


aupi^emftEitatyaonK^ 

Hie Prcti^ H 

Untversfty with financial asustaoee from tiie Oovt; of 
U.Pv and Govt, of loda and World Bank, llic project 
is estimated to cost Rs. 13 crotes. 

SOYAMILK PROJECT 
With a view to eradicate malnutrition, the Univer- 


Gujamt and Maharashtra. The variety is resistant sity has developed suitable technology for proce- 

to shattering, suitable for early as well as late sowing, ssing soyamtlk and other soya foods through which 

llie unique feature of this variety is its resistence to the protein value of soybean could be uUti^. Sk>ya 

rust, bacterial blight, pustules and macrophomina milk is milkdike product in its appearance. It has 


under rainfed conditions. 

Pulses: Two varieties of lentil Pam L 406 and 
Pant L 209, developed at this University are under 
pre«feiease multiplication. Stmilaiiy three varieties 
of Bragai gram I^nt G 102, Pant G 104 and Pant 110 
have been recommended for pre-release multiplica¬ 
tion. In arhar, three short duration strains viz Pant 


about the same protein content as in ordinary milk 
and therefore can act as an excellent protein supple¬ 
ment to ordinar) milk. From one kg, soyabean about 
10 kg milk can be prepared. 

In the present day milk crisis, soyatnilk may 
prove a boon for the consumers. Soyamitk can work 
as cheaper substitute for milk. It can be used in 


A 1, Pant A 2 and Pant A 3 have been developed 
wi^h mature in about 120 days as compared with 1S5 
days taken by Type 21. Three brown seeded, blight 
tolerant and high yielding varieties of gram Pant 
G 102, Pant G 104 and Pant G 1)0 are also showing 
great promise. 


pure form or by adding in Ordinary milk upto 50 
per cent. 

HORTICULTURAI. DEVELOPMENT 
The University has a well established Horiicttlturai 
Research Station covering an area of about 350 
acres. Recently a new variety of potato called *Kufri 


NEW CROPS 

The University has done pioneering work in the 
field of new crops—sugarbeet and sunflower. 

Of these, sugarb^ baa the potential to yield 
about one-and-a half rimea as in ^bout 

five months as sugarcane iiiowe year. Uader Pam' 
nagar conditions, root yield oC 60 tonnes per hectare 
withlS-t‘7% sucrose has been obtained. Work is 
continuing for isolation of superior inbred lines with 
good agronomic characten for development of hy¬ 
brid and polyploid varieties. Techniques of induct 
flowering and seed production for breeding varieties 
have been established. The over wintering method 
was found quite successful for its commercul seed 
production in Kumaon hills. Availability of good 
quality seed produced indi^nousiy would remove 
serious lacuna in the rapid spread of sucarbeei 
cultivation. 

Sunflower with 45% oil content, has come to be 
considered as an oil crop of great promise. For 
growing under rainfed conditions, varieties EC 27628 
EC 21991 and EC 2237 have been found promising. 
Similarly period from 15 November to 15 December 
have been found to be the beiit pfaaeiog time in 
winter and 15 February in summer crop. Pantnagat 
has shown tliat the crop can be raised in all the 
seasons. 

MILK FOR MILUONS 


Deva* has been developed here in collaboration with 
Central Potato Research Institute. Simla. A new 
seed potato technique has also been developed which 
makes it possible lo sow freshly harvested potatoes, 
whenever neceanry, aBer making their dormancy 
with growth relators. 

A highly rignificant bteakthrough has been made 
in the control of mango shoot-gall maker in the sub- 
mountane tract. It has been found that 3 sprayings 
of 0.1 % mooocrotopbos or 0. i % dimethoate applied 
at IS days intervals beginning from mid August, 
successfully control the p^t. 

TECHNICAL BREAKTHROUGH 

The University has also been equally active in 
developing a wide array of handy and inexpensive 
implements for the benefit of farmers. Of these, 
mention may be made of potato digger, soyabean 
thresher, bajra seed drill, lifting patela and mango 
guihli decorticator, etc. The recent additions are 
potato grader, grain dryer and unhydrou.s ammonia 
applicator. 

1. Potato grader grades potatoes into four sizes, 
viz., less than 3 cm., .3 to 5 cm., 5 to 6.5 cm. 
and more than 6.5 cm. The machine c^^sts 
Rs. 1,700 and the cost of grading comes to 
about 15-20 paise per quintal. 

2. The grain dryer hss a capacity of about i 
tonne per hour. It can remove complete 


To usher in white revolution, the Pantnagar moisture at a cost of 20-30 paise per quintal 

University has an ambitious plan of integrated cat^ and the machine cost Rs. 13,000/-. 


development The plan includes: (i) creation cd* a 
superior germplasm of cattle, (ii) procurement of 
high quality frozen semen through integrated collabo¬ 
ration (Hi) establishment of semen freeziog unit, a 
pUot ifeeid factory based on the utilization of agricul¬ 
ture waste and a soybean processing plant, (i>) pro¬ 
vision of adequate and good feed ai^ fodder, credit 
facilities, technical guidance and proper marketing 


3. Anhv'lrous ammonia applicator is driven by 
a tractor of 50-70 horse power. Only a part 
of its machine is imported and the rest of 
the components are indigenous. 

With a view to revolutionize agriculture on small 
farms, the University has embarked upon, still an¬ 
other ambitious but novel scheme called *Self-Bmploy- 
meot ScheoieV The scheme is running in Btawah, 
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districts and » now in the 
pfdrinsdrteihtg extended to different districts of 
Roh^h(SOd,Ktuiaon,Gtrhwa} and Meerat Divisions 
of Under this scheme, farm graduates are 
encouraged to settle down in their own village to 
work as self employed rariners>cum-extcDsion w orker' 
cum-deaters in agro-inputs. 

SUCARCANE-CVM-SIJGARBeET PROJECT 

Sugarcane is one of the most paying cash crops 
of U.P.> particularly in the Tarai area. Sugarbeet.a 
new introduaion in this area, is still more profluble 
crop and still cheaper source of su^ar. The Tarat 
area provides most favourable conditions not only 
for the production of sugarcane but also for the 
production of sugarbeet. In fact, it is one of the 
unique areas of the wiirld where sugarcane and sugar- 
beet can be grown side by side in the same field as a 
mixed crop in separate fields as pure crop^. 

With a view to utiiije modern technology for 
obtaining high degree of mill extraction, the Univer¬ 
sity proposes to set up a sugarcanc-cum-sugarbeet 
plant in the Tarai area. The project is estimated to 
cost Rs. .U75 crores. The factory will be run on 
sugarcane for five months and on sugarbeet for 
additional two months, thus, increasing the crushing 
season by uboul 40"„. The by-products of the mill 
will he utili/cd in the distillery for production of 
power alcohol and in paxr mill in the proposed 
University Ifidustrial C omplex. 


plan for the area takiag mtd account ^ 
plans developed by the State/Central Oovt 
and other developmental agencies, 

(fv) To l^lp in implementation, coordination, 
evaluation and rederection of the on going 
programme in the area. 

The work is in progress in Bhikiasen Block of 
Almora and Baheri Block of Bareilly Districts. 'The 
overall goal of RAPRAF is to develop, and extend 
workable methodologies for rural area development 
which will raise production, per capita incomes and 
employment in rural areas, and reduce intra and 
inter regional disparities of wealth and income. 

EXPERIMENT STATION-CUM-EXTENSION 
CENTRE IN HILLS 

The University is going to set up an Experiment 
$tation-cum-Extens}on Education Centre at Rani- 
chauri in Tebri Garhwal District. The objectives of 
the project are to establish an adequate physical base 
for undertaking comprehensive, problem solving, 
production oriented research and extension education 
prt^rammes for balanced and rapid development of 
agricultural economy of 7 hill districts of U.P. To 
provide a comprehensive geographical ecological and 
agn>-economjc coverage of the hilt agriculture, six 
sub-centres are also proposed to be set up. These 
sub-centres would be at Dhaigala, District Tehri 
(Crop Research). Kanatal Distt. Tehri and 
Chaubaiia. Disu. Almora (Horticultural Research), 



A view of Crop Research Station, Pantnagar 


A view of Livestock Research Station, Pantnagar 


RURAL PLANNlNCf, RESEARCH AND 
ACTION FROJECT 

The Rural Area Planning, Research and Action 
Project has been launched with the following objec¬ 
tives ; 

(0 To develop base-line data on the existing use 
of natural and human resources in the area 
and the resultant levels of production, 
employment and income. 

(ft) To identify major economic and institutional 
constraints on agricultural development. 

(i7/) To develop economically feasible and socially 


acceptable resource use and development 
Dehradun and Pipal Koti Distt. Chamoli and Patigu, 
Distt. Pithoragarh (Livestock Research). The project 
would cost about Rs. 10 crores. 

EXTENSION OF COMMUNICATION 
The Communication Centre, established in 1970, 
deals with a whole range of communication problems 
concerning agricultural developments. The centre 
has well-equipped radio studio for production of 
farm radio programmes, two monthly journals 
entitled Indian Farmers* Digest in English ^nd Kisan 
Bharati in Hindi and other farm literature for farm* 
iog community and a close-circuit Television Unit 
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hr on dampns teaciu^. Tiut centre Jits pro- 
gfamme of cotmnuiLicfttion teactdag* research aod 
tnuoing, it also sup|K»rt$ the academic programme 
of the University by i^oviding instroctionial equip¬ 
ment and material. B^des. the programmes prepa¬ 
red by Communication Centre Pantnagar are being 
broadcast from 6 stations of AIR namely. Rampur. 
Lucknow, Gorakhpur, Raipur. Ranchi and Varanasi. 

The University, with a view to developing a 
coordinated programme of rural development, has 
decided to enlarge the existing communication centre 
into a Centre of Communication for Rural Develop- 
ment. The proposed Centre intended to bridge tte 
gap between the avniabiUty of agricultural techno¬ 
logy and its application in the held, would be a joint 
venture of the UNESCO, ICAR and Pantnagar 
University. 

QUAUTV SEED FOR ALL 

The produetTOo of nucleus foundation and certi¬ 
fied seeds is a highly technical job to be carried out 
wider close and constant guidance and .supervisioD 
of highly qualified scientists. The quality seeds of 
high yielding varieties are, no doubt, true seeds of 
green revolution. With a view to supply quality seed 
to the farmers, the University established Tarat 
Development Corporation, a 20 crore project suppor¬ 
ted by Government of India and the World Bank in 
1969. The Corporation has an ambitious programme 
for production, processing and marketing of 47 000 
tonnes of seed per annum by 197S-76. 

Till recently, the seed gicodiK!iiOfi actjvl^ 
Conxiration were cbofiiied to tl^lKMdiDgi af «hii# 
holders in the Tarai Seed Project area. But now, the 
Corporation has taken up soyabean seed production 
in Almora district in collaboration with Indo-German 


Awicidiiutl Smiia^. sPme 

suVpentresforaeed prodttictton are alto uom. dbhr 
sideriitiOD of the Corporation. Its iced produetiem 
programme has been diversified to meet tbb require¬ 
ment of the fanners and to give dealers and distri¬ 
butors a hold on the market. Now, besides cereal 
seed production, the TDC will take up seed produc¬ 
tion of oil seeds, vegetables, forage and fibre crop.s 
as well. The Corporation is planning to establish a 
new 20,000 tonnes seed processing plant and a 10,000 
quintal capacity cold storage in near future. 

A STRONG EXTENSION SERVICE 

The new discoveries and investigations art coming 
so fast that the farmers and extension workers have 
to be in close and continuous touch with the centres 
of agricultural research and education to keep abreast 
of constant flow of new ideas. Jt is not possible for 
6S million farming families of India to remain in 
touch with the Agriculturai University and other 
radiating centres of scientific agriculture directly. The 
University has been quite conscious that its massive 
research efforts would be of no avail, if the research 
results fatted to reach the farmer in the field. 
Therefore, the Ltniversiiy has organised a strong 
extension service which strives to bridge the awe¬ 
some gap betw^een the laboratory and the farmer. It 
has carried methods and materials of latue to the 
farmers. Now with the assignment of area responsi¬ 
bility of Rohilkhund. Meerut, Kumaon and Garhwal 
divisions of U.P. to the University, the extension 
n dwrjll fii of <ha Uoimsity at district 

fcwR k pi hj pbia d to be mnlgibened according to the 
need of the area. This strategy of extension work 
may be a forerunner of similar pattern in other p arts 
of U.P. as well as other states. rm 



BRAIN DRAIN 


"Our entire batch will be reuni¬ 
ted in the States provided we 
alt pa&s in the qualifying 
exams at Kaula Lumpur 





Ytong Universities in 
the Soviet Union 

K.L SBNITKO 


THE sixty-three universities in the Soviet Union 
include a number of very important institutions 
which have long been known for the high qujUty of 
their teaching and research, among them being Uni¬ 
versities of Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Vilnius. Tartu, 
Tomsk and Tashkent. But there is also a group of 
young universtUes established during the past decade: 
Donets (1965), Kaliningrad (1967). Chuvash, Gomel, 
Kuybyshev, Krasnoyarsk, North Osetin (i%9>, 
S'aroslavl, Rsalmyk (1970), Kalinin <1971), Simfero¬ 
pol, Karaganda, Muriysk, Checbeoo-lngushsk (1972), 
Alaiay and Tyumen (1973), Sate Univer^ilies. as well 
as the S ate Universities of Omsk. Kenierov and 
Ivanov which commenced first academic year in 1974. 

The opening of a new university is a major event, 
not only for the institution itself, but for the whole 
region in which it is situated. The University of 
Gome), for example, is destined to become the second 
major university centre in Gycioruasia. But why 
diotUd a aew univtrsi^ be act up in a Republic 
which is well-developed eoonoxnically 4mA already 
has a large number of instituions of higher education 
and research? The reason is that scientific and 
technical progress in industry and agriculture and the 
need to extend educational, scientific and cultural 
facilities are creating new demands for graduates in 
mathematics, physics, biology, economics and a 
number of other university fields. The existing 
Byelorussian State University in Minsk will still not 
be in a position to fulfil all the growing demands, 
although it too has been expanding rapidly. Besides 
training high-level manpower for the economic, 
educational and scientific devek pmeni of the RepoS- 
lic, the new University will also play a major role in 
promoting the industrial development of Polcs'ye* 

The opening of the University iu Yaro>lavl i» 
fact constituted the revival of an institution which 
originated in a deciee signed by Lenin in 191$. 
Three faculties were already functioning in the years 
1922-24; medicine, agriculture, and education, with 
RU^ than 2000 students A number of well-known 
scholars taught and studied there and in 1924 a 
series of independent institutes was created on the 
basis of lUic separate fiiculties. Now n^sttblished 
on a completely new basis, the University is on the 
threshold cf important devdopmcnis. The Yaroslavl 
area is of great industrial tm^^ance, notably in the 
fields of automobile, mechanical and chemical engi¬ 
neering. It already has a large number of speciali- 

The author is fnihe Miniuiy of Higher and Spixialis^ 
Seeoiidefy Education in USSR. In this article he deu^bA the 
dev eto pwiaftt of a series pf new iraiver&iiics set up tn Sox'ict 
Union finee IM5. 


sed iiistitatiQni of itlj^ ediiicadbii aiid and 

until now the need matiht^aiiciaflg, 

physicists and biologists has mainly bemi mei by 
graduates from the ^agogical institutes (colleges 
of education). The establishment of the new 
university will provide university graduates 
needed in the Upper Volga region and in 
the Northern European part of the USSR, and 
this stimulus will help to raise the level of research 
and contribute to scientific and technical progress 
in industry and agriculture. The significance of this 
university (like that of those set up in Kalinin and 
a number of other towns) is growing rapidly in 
connection with work on the intensification of agri¬ 
culture in the less fertile (non-Black-Eatth) zones of 
the Russian Federated Republic. 

The Universities in Krasnoyarsk, Barnaul, Tyu¬ 
men, Omsk and ; emerov will .similarly contribute 
to the improvement of secondary and higher educa¬ 
tion. and provide graduates for the continuously 
developing economy of Siberia. 

Altay University, for example, was established in 
the centre of a large industrial and agricultural 
region with a population of approxiniately three 
million. In the past it has been less well provided 
with university-level graduates than other regions of 
the Russian Republic and the graduates of its six 
in^iutioDs of higher education were not sufficient 
to meet its needs. Altay University will train gradu¬ 
ates in mathematics physics, economics, law and 
other fields, and will help to raise fhe level of training 
in other educational establishments. It is also expe¬ 
cted to make a major contribution to the study of 
the ways of using the enormous natural resources 
of the reiiion and of developing its industrial pro¬ 
duction. Other new universities in the Russian 
Republic, in the Ukraine and in Kazakhstan face 
similar tasks. 

Some of the universities opened only a few yeare 
ago have already become large and important institu¬ 
tions. The Donets University, for example, has 
more than 12,000 students. At the Kuban Uotverstty 
there are 9,8CX) students, at Chuvash approximately 
S,000 and more than 5,000 each at KaiiniD, Gomel 
and Simferopol. 

The major problems faced by the new universities 
are naturally those of expanding as rapidly as possible 
and of achieving high standards in their training and 
research, for their youth cannot be allowed to serve 
as an excuse for low standards. 

Some universities, including Donets, Gomel ud 
Kuban, incorporated previously exisring pedagogical 
institutes (colleges of ^ucation) and thus started out 
with a nucleus of academic stafi, students, buildings, 
les^ences, etc. But transformation into a university 
is a major undertaking and naturally necessitates 
significant changes. The organizational structures 
the institution has to be modified,^ as the content 
of the courses offered. In such circumstances the 
first years of a new university's existence are usually 
accompained by difficulties associated with the need 
to enlarge the academic staff and reor^nize labor 
latories, with lack of experience of university-type 
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^k, tke iexteteiic« of tiol 

itodp^ to aocoounodikte new deportinefits^ 

In a number of otlwr places noiversities were set 
»p completely new establish^nts »for eaampte, 
Kuyby&hev, Yaroslavl, Omsk and Altay. fn'^auch 
cases it is usual to start by admitting only first-year 
students. Provision for the subsequent years of study 
is made progressively. These universities do not face 
the problems of transforming from one type of 
institution to another but they do have tbeir own 
special problems. 

The increase in the number of universities makes 
it possible to share the training of graduates more 
rationally between them. However, there is a ten¬ 
dency for young universities to try to extend the 
range of their fields of study too rapidly, 
often w'ithout even taking proper account of the 
manpower needs of the particubr region they serve 
and of the limits of their own ability, as new institu¬ 
tions, to provide high-level training. They overlook 
that the successful development of a new institution 
depends to a considerable extent on its structure and 
on the particular fields in which it provides training. 
Years of experience have shown that a university is 
not simply a mechanical assemblage of different fields 
of study and that the training of engineers, teachers, 
doctors, and of graduates for a number of other pro¬ 
fessions can be carried out more rationally in 
specialized iastitutions Apart from this, the existence 
of a targe number of fields of study in an insuturion 
wiUi only a small studeatuBraliiiem ifteatdi of thea 
leads to a large and exc es sive ly variety of aoadk- 
ing departments, which caimot but lower the level of 
leaching and results in there being insufficient funds 
for expenditure on the equipment of laboratories, 
etc. This is the area in which the special probtems 
of new universities arise. It is sometimes incorrectly 
belhr/ed that spedalized fields of study in universities 
and pedagogical institutes are identical. There is, in 
fact, a considerable difference in the training of their 
students, and the range of subjects taught in pedago- 
pcal institutes is characteristic only for tn^tituiiom 
of this type. TIk process of carrying these suhje<^ 
over into a new institution of higher education while 
at the same time adding others creates difficulties in 
terms of both teaching and material conditions, lo 
such situations, some loss of quality in training is 
inevitable, at least for a time. Therefore, a new 
university should start with a relarively small number 
of fields of study, and all should be appropriate to a 
university. The number can be increa«Kl at a later 
stage, ^me of the most important problems facing 
all new universities are concerned with the staffing 
and the organization of the work of their teaching 
departments. This is an area jn which the new 
universities have all done much work. For 
example, the number of academic staff in the new 
universtties in the Russian Republic has increased to 
4,500 from the total of 2,500 in the pedagogical 
fiiatittttes on which they were based, lira number 
of teaching staff bolding high academic quaKfications 
has also increased considerably. But in some of tbe 
basic disciplines there are still not enough highly 
q^ffied feadiers, and unfortunately some of the 
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tMddr attiff hi : 

cohttfrom histittttioM whi^ over- 

endowed witit-hi^ty qualified teasers. 

The staffing of new uhiyerrities evidehtiy requites 
a special approach. In dealing with it, a mittcularly 
important rote should be playm by the older univer¬ 
sities. Th^ should train and send to their young 
sister institutions whole teams of teachers. This 
would eliminate the element of hazard in the selection 
of staff and create conditions in which it will be 
possible to found schools of scholarship and maintain 
in tbe new institutions the best traditions of the older 
universities. In the early I920"s teams of teaching 
staff were sent in this way to Tashkent, Byelorussia 
and a number of other new universiti^ and this gave 
very good result. Today the Universities of Moscow, 
Leoingard, Kiev. Minsk, Tomsk and Novosibirsk 
could release some ot their staff for similar tasks and 
(rain some of their graduates in all disciplines as 
academic staff for the new universttte.s. More direct 
use could also he made of trainee teachers and post- 
graudate students. Tbe contemporary university is a 
large complex comprising faculties of various branches 
of knowledge--research institutes, a library, teaching 
and res-arch laboratories, a computer centre, mu¬ 
seums, a botanical garden student residences, sports 
facilities and many other comp.>ncnts. Its establish¬ 
ment, therefore, requires much time and a vary large 
investment even if a new institution is able to lake 
over some existing factlitics. 

:ll^ new coatplex«f fa^ and equipment of 
tlMi ]>oaets-Umva!ritr asample of the great 
effons which have to be made to provide new 
universities with modern facilities for teaching and 
research. In fact the teaching and laboratory 
facilities of the new universities in the Russian 
Republic are now 86% larger than those they origi¬ 
nally took over. On average, they have residential 
facilities for 82.8% of students coming from other 
towns and districts, compared with 47% when the 
universities were opened. 

The role played by local and district authorities 
in all these matters is, of course, very important. In 
Yaroslavl, Syktyvkar, Krasnodar, Barnaul and a 
number of other towns, buildings, student residences 
and houses for staff were immediately provided or 
builL In Omsk special buildings were constructed 
for the Faculty of Chemistry and provided with 
modem equipment In all. tl^ lo^l authorities 
gave buildings with a surface of more than filly 
thousand square metres to the newly established 
universities. Considerable assistance was also given 
for tbe adaptation and equipment of previously 
existing buildings which were made available to them. 

But the needs of tbe universities are growing, and 
in a number *-4 places it is not easy to satisfy them. 
All ^wth implies the task of making the m 'tst 
effective use of avaiUibte resources and local possibili¬ 
ties to improve tbe academic and material Infra¬ 
structure of the institution. The main shortcoming in 
this area is the dispersal of efforts and materia! 
resources between a large number of objectives 
and fields of wofk. By concentrating effort and 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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The Learner of English 


ONE of the aims of education 
iii to enable the learner to learn 
think* exarnioe and evalutc 
for himself when he has ceased 
to be a pupil. However, we notice 
(hat even after many years of 
attendance at school, students 
are not able to study and learn 
independently of teachers. The 
methods usually adopted for 
passing the examination—use of 
^i^uide books and dictated notes— 
so incapacitate the students that 
they are not able to stand on their 
feet, it is necessary that we com> 
bine with school and college 
teaching some training in working 
independently of the teacher and 
guide-book. 

This can parth^ be achieved 
by giving students practice in 
reference skills such as using 
dictionaries and cncvciopedias. 
We have now availtable a very 
wide range of dictionaries from 
general reference books to specia¬ 
lised dictionaries such as the 
dictionaries of art. biology, etc. 
These dictionaries contain a mine 
of information and can be valu¬ 
able sources of know!c.!t*v to 
students. 

It is not the purpose of (Ms 
article to examine the various 
dictionaries and describe what 
they have to offer. The article 
deals with five major American 
college dictionaries. However, 
none of these have been specially 
compiled for the forciitn learner 
of English like the Oxford Ad¬ 
vanced Lx'orntr's OkUonary of 
Curreni EngUsh, It appears 
relevant therefore, to say some¬ 
thing about this dictionary and 
its usefulness for the non-native 
learner of ^glih. 

The dictionary was first pre¬ 
pared for the Institute of Research 
in EnglUb teaching, Tokyo and 
publiAed there under the title 
Idionuttic and Syntactic Engiish 
Oictianary. The Oxford Uni¬ 


versity Press reprinted thft 
dictionary in 1948 and named it 
The Advanced Cearncr's Dktioy 
nary of Current English. 

The three compilers of ihi^ 
first edition published in J942, 
Hornby, Gatenby and Wakefield 
were then teaching in Japan. In 
the preface to the second edition 
(1963). Mr. Hornby says, ‘Becaus(v 
many users of this dictionary 
arc likely to welcome help in ihft 
composition of English, the guis 
dar<ce on syntax, in the form of 
refcrances to verb patterns, ha^ 
been reprinted in the new edition. 
The references to verb pattern^ 
arc, in most cases, followed by 
iflustrative (diarses and sentence^ 
that sbosr the putems in use**. 

This quotatioQ from the- 
compiler's preface sums up the 
most important futures of the 
dictionary. These features may 
be illustrated from two entries 
in the dictionary. The entry “en¬ 
thusiasm'* contains the following 
information: 

First the pronunciation in the 
phonetic script with the stressed 
syllabic is iridicated. The Ameri¬ 
can pronunciation is also indi- 
ca ed 

After meoboning that the 
word is a noun, the dictionary 
points out that the word is an 
uncountable noun. That is, its 
plural form is not used, nor is 
the indefinite article normally 
placed before it. 

The notion of countability 
and uncountability is ba.sic to the 
use of nouns in English. Use of 
the plural form and the choice of 
the article depend on this. This 
dictiona^ is one of the very few 
to provide information on this 
point, which is very useful for 
the non-native speakers, especia¬ 
lly those who have no articles in 
their languages. 

Many non-native users of 
Engli'ifa must have found it diffi¬ 


cult to decide what preposition 
should follow ^enthusiasm.’ Anti¬ 
cipating such difficulties of foreig¬ 
ners. the compilers make it clear 
with the help of illustrative 
phrases that both ^enthusiasm for* 
and ^enthusiasm about something’ 
are correct. There are other 
phrases too illustrating *enthu- 
siasm’ in its usual collections, 
such as: arouse enthusiasm in 
somebody., a play that moved the 
audience to enthusiasm., an outburst 
of enthusiasm. 

The rest of the entry is about 
enthusiast^ Enthu.siastic is a sepa¬ 
rate headword. 

Now an example of a verb 
may be taken up. Against the 
word ‘coniesl’* as verb, it is slated 
that it can be used both transi¬ 
tively and iniranisidvely. For each 
of the three meanings in which 
the verb can be used, the appro¬ 
priate verb pattern is mentioned. 
Thus the learner can cicariy 
understand that as transitive verb 
contest can be u&ed in the pattern 
6A wherein it has a noun or pro¬ 
noun as direct object: we contested 
the point. As an intransitive 
verb, it belongs to VP 3A and is 
follow'ed by a preposition and an 
object: He is contesting for a prize. 
The entry shows the pronunciation 
and functional shift in accent. 
‘Contest' as verb has accent on 
the second syllable; the first 
syllable has a weak vowel. As 
DouD the word is accented initia¬ 
lly. But ‘contestant’ has the 
accent on the second syllable. The 
rest of the entry is taken up with 
contest as noun. 

In other areas of information 
such as spelling, syllabification 
style, etc., the Advanced Learner's 
Dictionary is like any good 
dictionary. As it is desired 
mainly for foreign learners, it is 
not as comprehensive in its voca¬ 
bulary as are some other single 
volume dictionaries. Also, it 
carries no information on etymo¬ 
logy, nor does it contain synon¬ 
yms and antonyms as some 
American dictionaries do. 

The appendices though useful 
from the foreign learner’s point 
of view (they list irregular verbs 
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ar(»iipt #i CQtiq»riefaeB- 
' ip tmy ar6 p some other 
4ict}oiaties such as Tke Ranthm 
Houst Dictionary of the English 
Lem^ioge^ 

Despite these, the outstanding 
value of the Advanced Leamer*s 
Dictionary for the foreign learner 
remains unsurpassed. The guid> 
ance on usage and and structure 
that it offers is an indispensable 
aid for any learner especially when 
he is writing and is in doubt 
about what pattern, form or 
phrase to use. Keeping in mind 
the problems of the non-native 


uaerin^hooeiag the approjiviate 
expiteipn for a particular regis^ 
mr and style, the compilers of 
the dictionary provide infortna* 
tion, where relevant, on style 
and Register. Thor also give hints 
on punctuation point out the 
peculiar features of EngHsh 
grammer, while dealing with 
usage If a dictionary can provide 
so ranch help for the learner 
of English, it may be well worth 
training the student in reference 
skills, at least ta making him dis¬ 
cover the taformatiop a dtetioogry 
contains. —V. D, S. 

tO'urtesy : CXE.F.L. News Bulletin) 


Conculsions and 
Recommendations 


of edocattnMd pbjjeciidv^^ 
Aton Mkra: Some cooiddenitions 
reivant to die formuhidoa of 
Natioiial Programme of Popula¬ 
tion EdiscatiOD-Mr. J.E. Jaya- 
suriya; Populntioo Dynamics and 
educational development^—a selec¬ 
ted Bibliography UNE^O; 
Curriculum development in 
population education—Dr. H.X. 
Paik: Report of a Field-Try out 
of population nlucatioo course at 
Recsani, Malaysia—an expertmen- 
al study (Dr. H.K. Paik); A field 
try-out of population Question 
curriculum materials for teacher 
education —an ex¬ 

perimental study : A case of the 
Philippines—Dr. H.K. Paik; 
Extracts from the final Report of 
the Regional Seminar of Experts 
on Population Dynamics and 
Educational Planning, Bangkok 
that was held on ^pc. 10-18. 
1^74.; Extracts from World 


GROWING MULTITUDES 
AND THE SEARCH FOR EDU¬ 
CATIONAL OPTO8TUNITY. 

Report of the Nofttnud 'Meet Of 
Experts on Popuhiiim Dynarnfes i 
Ethcation^ held at fiew Delhi 
October 2S-31, 1974. 

THIS important and topical 
report is divided into three pern; 

Part—I gives the main parti¬ 
culars of the Meet including ob¬ 
jectives. summary cf discussions 
on papers and the recommenda¬ 
tions and a summary of the clos- 
mg session. 

Part—11 is a record of the 
main presentations and discus¬ 
sions on population dynamics, 
Educational Development and the 
role of UNESCO (Dr. D. G. 
Beretecher) The populai ion Chal¬ 
lenge ani the Response of Educa¬ 
tion in the Asian Region (Dr. H.K. 
Paik): A Review of Literacy Data 
collect in the Censuses of India 
(Dr. V.R. Rao) ; literacy and 
Bducational Implications of 1971 
Census (Registrar Genera) of 
Censu^, Role of NoD-fbrnial 
Bdi^tion in Population and 
Developinent (Shri Veerara- 
ghavan); Rural-Urban Migration 
gnd Ha tmbllcaiibns for Ctfuca- 
tirbn (Miss A. Chatterjec); f^opu- 
lation Dynaiptc? afid Ti^inihg of 


Educational Administrators and 
Planners (Shn C.B. Padmana- 


national priority Dr. (Mrs.) 
S. Ghosh; Women's Education 
and Practice of Family Planning 
in India (Dr. M. K. Premi) ; 
Women's Education and Practice 
of Family Planning in India 
(Or. Mrs. K.G. Rao): Population 
and Environment and their place 
in Education (Dr. Asbok Khosla); 
Population Education, an Innova¬ 
tion Status and Prospects (N.C. 
E.R.T.); Population Dynamics 
and Teacher Education (Prof. 
B.S. Pamkh) and Presentation of 
Conclusions and Recommenda¬ 
tion^ of the Meet- 

ParMII consists of the follo¬ 
wing additional papers besides 
the above mentioned papers 
which were discussed in Part-ll. 

Family Planning in Medical 
Education (Dr. George Joseph); 

Baeground papers included tn 
the report are ; 

Population Dynamics and 
Educational Planning; A Frame¬ 
work of Discussion—UNESCO; 
Impact of population dynamics 
on socio-ec^momic and educa¬ 
tional development in Asia and 
on the definition and attainmeiit 


population plan of action as 
fiiully adopted by the World 
Population C4:>nference at Bucha¬ 
rest on 30th August 1974, and 


College. 

This Expert Meet participants 
include not only the consulunts 
of the UNESCO but very 
distinguished educationists, pop¬ 
ulation sp^iatisis, demographers 
and educational planners. 

The main objectives of (be 
Meet were : 

(() to examine diflerent 
aspects of the relationship bet¬ 
ween population dynamics and 
education; 

(li) to indentify and delineate 
areas of high priority for further 
enquiry and research in this field 
and. 

(Hi) to make concrete recom- 
mendattoss towards proihotiog a 
clearer understanding of (he 
relaitionship between population 
dynamics and education among 
educational planners and adminis¬ 
trators. 

The recommendations tndude 
the following: 

(/) Studies to be made on 
the causes due to which sharp 
increase in . literacy ites were 
otNKrrved in the 1941 Cefijku and 
studies related to human eapHal 


bhan): Fertility, Family Plrinning 
and ^ueatfOB ^ WdtBeaijn India 
(Miss) Mka 

A. Cbacceijee ; CfiBd Cire -a 


Population Dynamics and Educa- 
imr BibRngiapliy—National Staff 
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forttACion flWphtw m ittt |ev^ ^ 
of jifKSiMciMi 10 

tefiw ofiw* of con- 

ol^tcd ftiw ^ eamiag by 
lev^ ^^ducttioa- 

(U) 'Impoftsiice of oationa! 
iaoipio ftttcWy covering detailed 
of UDcropIoymeot and 
edocatiooai attainment (27th 
round) tod .the value of the 
^ial statistics divisions of the 
CSO which looking into the 
question of studying stocks and 
gows of human ^ings and their 
^ucational aUainmeot: 

(af) A study was suggested 
^ rAc girt'iitft iff 

female hterac? which unfortuna 
teiy has not been accompanied 
Uy a similar increase in male 
literacy: 

(i’v) Studies arc suggested 
which throw light on the factorN 
which promote literocy: 

(V) that special efforts wHl 
have to be made to raise the 
Uicracy levels of the socially and 
culturally disadvantaged S€c(ioa.s 
of the population in view of the 
wUkuing gap between the literacy 
rate of the scheduled castos and 
tribes on the one hand and the 
general populatioo on the o(ber. 

A* .V AUV 

the general literacy pcrcciHugc has 
gone up in 197K the improve- 
mcftt is not sufficient io reduce 
(he absolute number of ilUter.Kes 
in the population: 

The spread of literacy seems 
U> he faster in those Stales where 
it was already high in 1961; 

In districts, liicrarcy is high 
in conrinuouf blocks 

(ri> The meet hIm> suggested 
that catcfttl post-ccasu* literacy 
checks should be carried out to 
deiermiac the degree of error in 
statistics in relation lo age group 
5>9 which is low (hough parrici- 
;i^cw JOJ^ erf” Ihis i> very 

high. 

(rt/) The rural-urban migra¬ 
tion was considered iff depth, 
and the widenriig gap between 
the urban and rural areas in edu¬ 
cational, economic^ social and 
cultural development has been 
. focused, 

(vAV) As regards women 
education and family planning, 
the Meet quoted several studies 
to show (hat there is an averse 
relationship between fertility and 


^ higher tiie ed^. 
tional leveli the lesser the fertili^. 

(ix) ft was contidered that 
threshold level of education which 
inilueiice fertility may be as High 
as 10-14 years of schooling. 

(x) It was however felt that 
greater reliance will have to be 
place^l on the use of mass-media 
and on the programmes of i\on- 
formal education for spreading the 
message of family planning and 
to popularise ihe small family 
norm. 

CHILD CARE 

An integrated child health 
programme was considered (o be 
of critical importance in reducing 
infant and child mortality which 
has been recognised to be a dete- 
rent to the acceptance of birth 


vby great jiBpc^^ 
the point of popiraoa control, 
It was tlwfefore decided that non** 
forinai education and liters^ 
should be given the highest pri¬ 
ority. It should be considered 
as a form of continuing education 
to those who have been at school 
and also educational literacy for 
those who have had a privilege 
of formal education. 

The need for research and 
also the necessity to have a dia¬ 
logue between educational plan¬ 
ners/administrators and demo¬ 
graphers, through promotion of 
joint meetings on the educaliopal 
implications of rural-urban mig- 
gration : 

The Meet in their major reso¬ 
lution recommended the follow- 


control. 

POPULATION EDLCATIOn 

Populatiofl education shouicj 
give -‘the learner an idea into 
the totality of issues connected 
with population ranging from ihc 
nature, measurement, causes, 
determinants and conseaueoces of 
population growth as well as 
urtanisation to the dynanucs of 
the feproduetive process and to 
possibditiesof planning the farnily 
ffjse snd p^}siiott cotiirol 
Several cufiiculla were examined. 

The Meet has favoured the idea 
of population education as a much 
wider and pojalive concept with 
an c^nminded approach both at 
macro levels. It was however 
fell by the Meet that population 
educatiori should not merely be 
subserviaattothe idea of popu- 
conttol- 

Thc Meet realised (hat popu¬ 
lation education should be intro- 
duced in half million schools ©f 
the country though it is rot an 
easv task. 

The need for preparation of 
ruwculum affd devdopmeni of 
suiubic iffsiroctional matennls 
was considered essential. 

The of the NCERT in 
this connection was consideJed 


?r\ significant. . . . 

The Meet also emphasised i.he 
eed for research, teacher Pte- 
anUoa and sex education. 
OK-FORMAL EDUCATIOhj 

U was noted that the forn\al 
:hool system does not cover 
tore than 7^4 of the 
n the. affe sroun of 15-24 whiich 


“That the National Staff College 
for Educational Planners and 
Administrators. New Delhi, may 
invite UNESCO and other Inter¬ 
national agencies to promote 
and develop regional coopere- 
lion among ihe Asian countries 
in the growth of population 
education through (1) the organi¬ 
sation of studies and research 
In the planning and administra- 
ihn of poffuiscion (detcauon (ii) 
the training of personnel for the 
purpose and (li*) the provision 
of clearing-house facilities and 
dissemination of iofoimaiioo. 

?rof. Maihur in his conclud¬ 
ing address made some funda¬ 
mental suggestions that (i) Iht 
training of teachers to teach the 
new subjects effectively and pur¬ 
posefully into the school curricu¬ 
lum should include population 
education, (ii) He also emphasised 
the importance of special pro- 
cramme for Universities (iu) He 
particularly made a reference to 
the role of education as an 
ijjsiroxDcn) e>S national develop¬ 
ment and that every learner at 
every stage must leafo a type of 
education and to be a student 
alt his lifc- 

This report on the “growing 
multitudes and the search for 
educational opportunity** is am 
excellent document which may be 
^Iced furlbcr and printed for the 
benefit of educational institutions, 
universities, schools at different 
levels and teachers for itfereoce. 

--K.N. Rao 
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U.N. Workshop on bio-gas 

Technology 


A WORKSHOP on bio-gas tech¬ 
nology and utilization was held 
in New Delhi. It was inaugurated 
by the Prime Minister of India, 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi. 

Organised by the Econointc 
and Social Commission for Asia 
and the Pacific (ESCAP), in co¬ 
operation with UNIDO and the 
Indian National Committee on 
Science and Technology, the 
Workshop was attended by 30 
experts in the field from |4 
countries. 

The Workshop has before it, 
as the basic matecial for discus¬ 
sion, a report by a three-man 
ccHntnictee of experts whidi has 
studied the role of bi^gas in six 
Asian countries ^India, Pakistan 
South Korea. Japan, the Philip- 
pines and Thailand. 

In the light of the findings of 
the Committee, the Workshop 


examined the different methods 
of bio-gaa production and identi¬ 
fied major technical and social 
development problems to improve 
production. Internattonally repu¬ 
ted consultants on bio-gas techno¬ 
logy and utilization presented 
brief reports based on their own 
e.xperiences. 

The workshop considered 
suggestions and rccommendaiions 
for the development of'bio-gas 
plants and integrated farming sys¬ 
tems at national and regional 
lemis. F^posaU for spedftc 
fsojects to he ftwaced by UNDP 
and oriter intematsonaJ financial 
or^nnations were also discussed. 
The Workshop concluded on 2 
August, after a field trip to Bom- 
bay-Borvili to visit KVIC bio-gas 
research and development station 
and other iastallations. 


ofittidy- 

PfurtklpaiiU come from the 
foUovdog 27 coimtries : Caoa^ft* 
Cuba, CTKhoskyvaltUi Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Federal Repu- 
bic of Germany, Finland, laland, 
India, Japan, Kenya, Liberia 
Mauritius, Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nigeria, Pakistan, 
Spain, Sweden. Ttmiland, Tunisia, 
Venezuela, Trinidad and Tobago, 
United Kingdom. United States 
and Wesiem Samoa. 


Mehta Research Institute 

WITH the financial help of Mehta 
Trust and the grants from the 
Governments of India and Uttar 
Pradesh the Mehta Research 
Institute of Mathematics and 
Mathemtuical Physics has been 
surted at 26, Dilkasba, New 
Katra, Aliahabad-2. Simultane¬ 
ously, Mehta Institute is develop¬ 
ing its on o campus with adequate 
and modern physical facilittes at 
Bbarwari. a townsliip situated at 
about 20 miles from Allahabad 
on ^ main railway line between 
Delhi and Calcutta on the fifty- 
acre plot donated by Sbri G.L. 
Mehta, a business magnate known 
for bis philanthrophy all over the 
country with the help of donation 
of rupees four millions made by 
him. 

In the first phase (1975-78) 
the Institute will devote itself to 
the following branches of pure 
Mathematics and applications of 
mathematics which are of current 
interest: (1) Pure Mathematics, 
(2; Applications of Mathematics. 

During the second phase re¬ 
search facilities will be developed 
in the following branches of 
Mathematical Pby^cs which have 
attained special importance re¬ 
cently ; (a) Non-equilibrmm 

lliermodynamlcs ; (b) Quantum 
Physics, Phase Transitions (c) 
Relativistic Mechanics, General 
Relativity. 

Prof. P.L. Bhatnagar, former 
Vioe-Chancellorf Rajasthan Uni¬ 
verity, known for Us contribu¬ 
tions to AppTied Mathematics, 
I^uid Pyoamics, Plasma Physics, 
Astrophysics etc., has taken 
charge of the Institute as its first 
Director. 


OPI Interne Programme 


FIFTY-NINE participants from 

27 countries are taking part 
in a four-week Student Interne 
programme at United Nations 
Headquarters which began on 

28 July. The purpose of the Pro¬ 
gramme is to enable the parti^- 
pants to deepen their understand¬ 
ing of the priociptes, purposes 
and activities of the U. N. and 
its related agencies through first¬ 
hand observation and study. 

The Interne Programme, which 
is organized annually by Che Office 
of I^bUc loformarion (OPI), is 
open to a limited number of uni¬ 
versity students at the graduate 
level. These young men and 
women from dificrent countries 


arc spedatizing in fields related to 
the work of the United Nations, 
such as international relations, 
government, political science, law 
and economic and social affairs. 

The Programme includes brie¬ 
fings by senior officials of the 
Uuited Nations Secretariat as well 
as prominent outside speakers 
such as Lincoln Bloomfield Pro¬ 
fessor of Political Science at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, and James Leonard, Pre¬ 
sident of the United Nations 
Association of the United States 
of America. The participants also 
attend panel discussions and 
meetings of the United Nations 
bodies which are in session dur¬ 
ing the period of the Programme. 
In addtioD, the interns are assig¬ 
ned to work individually along¬ 
side United Nations staff mem- 
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ftefi«sher 

Ck^ttTse 

A THREE montbi* rtfresfaer 
course for a batch of twenty 
prodocttoa engineers of the oil 
A Natural Oas CominissioD 
(O.N.G.C.) concluded at Indian 
S^ool of Mines recently. 
Sbri J. C. Kumaramangalatn, 
Chairman, Indian School of 
Mine^ presided at the valedictory 
function and distributed certiftca- 
CCS to the participants. Tn his 
vaiedictory address he expressed 
the hope that the refresher course, 
the first ever to be held for the 
officers of the O.N .G.C at 
would be the forerunner of many 
more in future. 

Organised by the ISM Depart* 
ment of Petroleum Technology, 
the Refresher Course was inaugu¬ 
rated by Sbri .A. 1C. GhosCf Member 
(production}, O.N.G.C During 
the course, more than 400 hours 
were devoted to lectures, seminar^ 
and laboratory work hy Che (SM 
Faculty members as well a$ Guest 
Faculty tnemben dtmt O.N.G.C., 
Oil Indio Ltd. and Assam CKl Co. 
Ltd. Besides (his, Cwcfve special 
leclures were also delivered by 
senior officers from the Oil 
industry. Technical visits were 
arranged to Research Laborato¬ 
ries and industrial establishments 
around Dhanb.id. Technical 
films of relevance were abo 
screened for the benefit of the 
participants. Adequ«itc lodging 
and boarding arrangements were 
made for the participants of the 
refresher course in a separate 
hostel earmarlicd for such 
purposes. 

Bangalore lo Evaluate 
SITE 

THE University Grants Com¬ 
mission has oficred a sum of 
R$. l.S Ukhs for the evaluation of 
the Satellite Instructional Tele¬ 
vision Experiment (SITE) to the 
Bangalore University. Dr. K.E. 
Eapeit ^ofessor and Head of the 
Deparlnent of Communication 
will be conducting the research 
in the Karnataka cluster. An 
attempt would be made to deter¬ 
mine whether and how the medium 


of satdJite television can be used 
effectively for agriculture, family 
planning, improved primary 
schooling, health and hygiene and 
national integration. A syste. 
matic investigation is necessary to 
determine the nature, magnitude 
and direciion of developmental 
changes brought about by satel- 
Hte TV. The effective use of this 
medium requires enough research. 
This is being met partially by the 
Evaluation Cell of ISRO but die 
Bangalore University would be 
the only outside academic insU- 
tution which Is likely to investigate 
the SITE. The investigation win 
involve Qwr a year of field work 
in Gulbarga, Raichur and Bija- 
pur districts followed by another 
year of data analyMs and writing 
up of the research findings and 
final report. 


Savings Drive: Students 
to Assist 


SERVICES of college students 
in Kerala arc tobe utilised in a big 
way for the promotion of small 
savings among the people of the 
state. A meetieg of the ttpresema- 
tives of the Universities of the 
Centra! and Sute institutions con- 
necicd with national savings wus 
convened in this connection at 
Trivandrum. It was decided to 
organise a short training pro¬ 
gramme 00 various aspects of 
small savings and canvassing 
techniques. To start with 3o 
sludeois from the colleges under 
the Kerala University will he 
selected for this programme. The 
students would he associated 
closely with the national savings 
programmes. It is expected that 
groups of five students each will 
be put on field work to popularise 
national s;tving.s schemes and 
canvass consents for opening new 
accounts. Prof. Sukumar Azhi- 
kode of Calicut hoped that the 
students of bis univenity would 
also come forward for this pro- 
gramme. 

Student Rep. on 

IIT B^jes _ 

The authorities of the EFT, 
Delhi, have decided to pve repre¬ 
sentation to students on its bodies. 


The Senate «t its meeting held 
recently resolved that there shall 
be three students representatives 
who may be invited to the delibe¬ 
ration of the Senate. 


Campus for L.N.M. 

verity_ 

THE 300 acres complex of 
Darbhanga Raj with buildings 
and structures has been acquired 
by Bihar Government for the 
Laiil Natayan Mithila University. 
The University at the moment is 
running io tiny rented buildings 
on the ouiskirt.s of Darbhanga 
town. 

Rajkumar Subheshwara Singh 
of Darbhanga further proposes 
to donate the rich Raj Libraty for 
the use of this university. The 
three-year old Mithila University 
is the largest university of the 
State in respect of area, population 
and number of colleges and stu¬ 
dents. The development of the 
campus has been one of its urgent 
needs. This acquisition of land 
would give a fillip to the post¬ 
graduate teaching which could 
not be developed so far due to 
lack of buildings and library 
facilities. 


Gulraarg Observatory 


THE Syndicate of the Univer¬ 
sity of Kashmir has set up a 
commitiee to discuss the future 
functioning of the Gulmarg Re¬ 
search Obser.'atory in consulta¬ 
tion with Dr. N.N. Raioa, Head 
of the Postgraduate Depanmeot 
of Physics and Dr. M.K. Khera 
Incharge, Gulmarg Research 
Observatory. 

The Syndicate furtiier decided 
that the decision regarding pro¬ 
vision of liberal choice in the 
question papers relating to the 
BA/BSc/BCom Pans I and II 
examinations 1975 be taken by 
the Vice-Chancellor after discus¬ 
sing the matter with the state 
authorities who would ascertain 
the views of the principals of the 
colleges concerned. It has also 
been decided to introduce table 
marking on experimental basis 
for the Pre-Uflivesity courses from 
this academic session. 
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Q^ir in N. Chemistry 

BBBaSSS^BtfSSSSftSSSSSBBSa. 

K. C MAHINDRA CHA!R 
in Nuclear Chemistry has beta 
cr«ated at the l&stitute of Science, 
Bombay. The Government of 
Maharashtra has given its appro¬ 
val and a sum of Rs. 2.78 taJths 
would be kept in hxed deposit 
forfiDancittg this Chair. 

TbcK.C. Mahindra Founda¬ 
tion ^dowment will be managed 
by an Advisory Committee under 
the chairmanship of the State 
Education Minister. It would 
help developing Sciences having 
practical applications and rami¬ 
fication for Military, Naval, and 
Aviation Science. 

Reservation for Higher 
Learning 

PROFESSOR Nurul Hasan. 
Union Minister of Eduction while 
replying to the debate in the Lok 
Sahha on the motion to consider 
the annual report of the UCC 
for 1972-73 said that the UOC 
had i^ecommended that seats he 
reserved for scheduled castes and 
scb^uled tribes in national insti¬ 
tutions and instHutfons of higher 
learnings 


No Convocation for 
J.N.K.V. 


FOLLOWING AN instruction 
from the Chancellor, the Jawahar- 
lal Nehru Krishi Vishwa Vidaya- 
laya has decided not to hold 
convocation this year too. 

Degrees and diplomas to the 
graduates of agriculture, vetcri- 
naiy and aoimal busbandary and 
agricultural engineering would be 
sent to the qualified candidates 
dir^ly by mail, or would be 
given in person on payment of 
requisite fee. 

Candidates who have been 
declared eligible between April 
16, 1973 and April 26, 1975 may 
ofa^o Uieir degrees from the 
Registrar or any of the coAsti- 
taent college of the Vishnn 
Vtdayaiaya. 

It may be mentioned that 470 
candidates in agricultnie* 123 ip 


velAxina^ sod 49 in agricnltiDal 
nagtneenng have been declared 
eligible to get their g^oation 
d^rees; and 118 candidates in 
agriculture and 30 in veterinary 
faculties to get post-graduate 
degree and one research scholar 
for Ph.-D. during the last two 
years. 

V’isitit^ Professorship 
for Dr. Mohan 

DR- RAMESH MOHAN, Direc¬ 
tor, Central Institute of English 
and Foreign Languages Hyderabad 
has accepted a Visiting Professor¬ 
ship at the University of HItnois. 
Urbana. during August-December 
I97S. On his way to States, Dr. 
Ramesh Mohua wilt visit some 
universities and institutions of 
higher learning in Germany, 
France and Britain. 

In his absence, Dr. R. K. 
Bansat, Professor and Head of 
the Department of Phonetics and 
Spoken English, will act as 
Director. _ - 

iaod for South Campus 


DELHI UNIVERSITY has 
recently acquired about 50 acres of 
land nearDhauU Kuan to develop 
its South Campus. At present the 
offices are located in rented costly 
buildings. A sum of rupees one 
crore Im already been sanctioned 
for the development of the cam¬ 
pus. This would facilitate the 
early developinenl of the new 
land and it is expected that a 
viable and independcni campus 
with good library facilities will 
be built soon. 


Effects of Noise 


THE Zology Department of 
^Icutta University is planning 
to undertake a study of the 
effect of noise on human beings 
and various other biologicBl spec¬ 
ies. Prof. D. N. Ganguly has 
submitted a comprehensive plan 
to the national committee on 
Sdence and Technology on the 
e^ct of radiation a^ sound 
as found in nature and as created 
^ the industrial-urban develop¬ 
ment on the growth, functioning. 
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binlqgical spec^ incmdmg man. 

Though elementary ideas 
about the effect of sound pollu¬ 
tion is available, the particttlar 
effects of sound vibrating at or 
about 20.000 cycles per second, 
t e. ultrasonic waves on the life 
process of different afiimaU as 
well as man has not yet been 
studied seriously and extenstvelyv 
A comprehensive study in this 
line is very much needed in view 
of the fact that in most of the 
establishroents and undenalciogs 
where turbo-jet operators or hj^ 
Fetched sound is produced from 
sirens, hooters or whistles, pro¬ 
duction of \iltra-sonic wave along 
with audible sound is a norma) 
occurrence. Though it is known 
that the use of ultra-sonic waves 
is safer than X*Ray*s there are 
instances of its chromosome 
breaking activity. A large area in 
the city of Calcutta is exposed to 
continuous noise from morning 
to night at a level much above 
90 decihlc^. A regular survey of 
the stress produced by the noise 
wilt revttl the cauu of the 
p^bopathology of the citizens of 
Calcutta and the correct reasons 
for the incidence of enhancing 
psychosomatic ailments of its 
residents. 


Vidyasagar Varsity 

MR. AJOY MUKHERJI. former 
Chief Minister of W. Bengal, 
recently led a deputation to Mr. 
S. S. Ray, Chief Minister, urging 
him .set up the Vidyasagar 
University in Midnapore to mark 
the 155th birth anniversary of 
Pandit Is war Chandra Vidyasagar. 


PVCs for I wo varsil ips 


THE Punjab Vidhan Sabha 
recently amended the Guru Nank 
and Punjabi Universities Bill to 
provide for the crealtoa of the 
post of Pro-Vice-Chancellors. Un¬ 
like the other universities, the Pro- 
Vice-ChanceHors in^Pu^b would 
be appointed by the Oancellor 
on the advice of the State 
Government. The Pro-Vicc- 
Chanoellor will hold office for 
three years and this term may be 






pdod of 
years at a 

time, Tb« tenure erf* the Pro- 
Vice-Chaocetlor witt not be eo> 
terminus /with that of theVice- 
Chanioellor. TheChanecHor would 
also deteroiinc the amount of 
remuneration etc. 

The Pro- Vice- Chancellor 
would assist the Vice-Chancellor 
ifl respect of such matters as 
might be specihed by the Vice* 
Chancellor. He would exercise 
such powers and perform such 
duties as may be assigned to him 
by Ihe Vice>Chancellor. It is 
expected that the Pro-Vicc- 
Chancellor wilt be selected from 
amongst Professors, Heads of 
Departments and such others as 
arc competent from the academic 
point of view. 

Agricultural Assistance to 
Developing Countries 

RAPID strides in the develop¬ 
ment of agricultural know-how 
in India during reccru ye^trs has 
created a great demand in many 
of the developing countries. Such 
programmes which arc particular¬ 
ly' suited for tropical conditions 
have shown promise in ihc co¬ 
ordination research programmes 
on cereals, pulses, oil seeds and 
fruits. 

Indian expertise has been 
made available to various deve¬ 
loping countries through muhita* 
tcrai and bilateral prvigrammcs. 
The largest number of Indian 
agricultural experts have gone 
abroad under the I'AO/UNDP 
programmes. There have also 
been cases of nssienmeni under 
the Colombo Plan, Special Com¬ 
monwealth Assistance Progmmme 
for Africa and Indian Program¬ 
me of Technical and Economic 
Cooperation. According to latest 
available information Indian 
experts have been assigned to 
more than 62 countries through 
out Asia, West Asia. Africa 
and Latin America and the 
number is over 325. The 
largest number of experts have 
been made available in the field 
of agricultural planning (Econo¬ 
mic and Statistics) followed by 
agricttitaml research and livestock 
and development. Besides, tech¬ 


nical training has been provided 
^ merely foreign per&onn^ 
in all fields of agriculture. They 
have gone to most of the agri* 
cultural universities and colleges, 
research institutes and the centres 
of the Union Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture. India has also contribu¬ 
ted in terms of seeds and printed 
technical literature. For instance 
12 complete sets of agricultural 
implements for setting up mec¬ 
hanised farms were made available 
to Ethiopia, A set of agricultural 
implements and machinery 
also supplied to Afghanistan under 
difierenr programmes. 

Training at the Azad 
Farm Varsity 

THE newly started Chandra 
Shekhar Azad University of Agi'i* 
culture and Technology Kanptir 
has at the request of the Unidu 
Government prepared a detaiU-d 
programme for training forei^tt 
agiicullural scientists in the culti¬ 
vation of rapseed and mustafd 
during the coming rabi season- 
The I5*day programme for the 
first batch of FAO trainees frofn 
Neoal will commence in Noveio- 
ber and the second batch from 
Bangla Desh will reaive training 
during December. 

The proposed training will bc 
predominantly oriented from field 
and practical operations involv^*d 
in the selection of hybridisation 
and varietal improvement in the 
three main mustard crop^. 
Besides, the trainees will attend 
lectures in the subject and pariici* 
pate in the seminars and group 
discussions The training will aW® 
include study of experiments in 
the field and in the laboratory in 
the disciplines of Agronomy, 
Eniomologv, Plant Pathology. 
Chemistry and Statistics. The 
trainees will be given an opport¬ 
unity to visit the cultivators, field 
to attend field demonstrations in 
the neighbourhood of the campus. 

The Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences Kanpur has been known 
for its achievements in mustard 
breeding programme and haS 
evolved and recommended a 
general cultivation and received 
outstanding recognition both in 
and outside the State. 


Nw use for Blue Green 
Algae _ 

Dr. G.S. VENKATARAMAN. 
Head of the Departoieat of Mio 
robiology, Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute, New Delhi is 
planning to introduce blue green 
algae on a wide scale for enrich¬ 
ing the rice fields with nitrogen. 

The preliminary trials carried 
out m Punjab have shown that by 
employing blue green algae the 
dosage of nitrogenous fertilizers 
can be reduced by nearly one- 
third. The progressive farmers 
in Tamil Nadu have obtained 
good results in rice crops using 
this organism. 

The three rice experimental 
stations at Tirukuppam, Adu- 
thurai and Ambasainudram win 
be multiplied and these multipli¬ 
cation units will supply the 
material needed for trials in the 
farmers fields. Dr. Venkataraman 
has designed inexpensive methods 
by which even unsophisticated 
farmers can prepare the algae 
material for field u^e in open air 
troughs using sun light. The sun 
dried material can 1^ mixed with 

standing water in the field. It 
can also be stored for future use. 
The use of algae for three or 
four coDsequtive seasons normally 
sustains the high yield in the 
subsequent years. 

The value of blue green algae 
as a source of crop-nutrient has 
been discovered as early as in 
1939 but its wide use v.as not 
possible as the method of propa¬ 
gation of this orginism was not 
perfected until 1966. Now a new 
technique has been developed 
which can be adopted by the 
poorest farmer. 

These organisms have been 
widely used for the cotton crop in 
Gujarat and tea plantations in 
Assam as well. The algae culture 
can be used for ve^table ^rdens 
as well. It has its application 
each in improving the output of 
gas in the gobar gasplant as it 
helps to overcome the inhibiting 
effect of low temperature during 
the cold winter season. Addition 
of two per cent of algae material 
S^ves a satisfactory output of gas. 
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iiibrary^b i)c namcS^ 
after Randhaw'a 

THE Academic Council of the 
Punjab Agricultural University at 
a recent meeting has decided that 
the University Library he named 
after the Vtce-Chancellor. Dr. 
M. S. Randhawa and he 
called MOHINDER SINGH 
RANDHAWA library. Dr. 
K. Kirpal Singh, Dean, Post¬ 
graduate Studies presided. The 
Academic Council also decided 
that in future, as a matter of 
general policy, the decisions to 
same buildings in the Campus 
to honour the scientists, adminis¬ 
trators and writers will be taken 
by the Council. 

The Punjab Agricultural 
University Library has developed 
out of only ^00 books which was 
brought from Lyallpur in Pakistan 
in l$t8. The present building 
was completed in June 1972 at a 


Award for Resc^ch_ 

Dr. O. S. SEK.HON, a sod 
scientist of the Punjab Agricultural 
University has won the Potash 
Research Award of the Indian 
Society of Soil Science. The 
award carries a prize of Rs, 3.000. 

Dr. SekhoD is the Head of 
the Department of Soils of the 
University. 

Mysore Varsity's 
Hi s toric Decision 

THE Mysore University rece¬ 
ntly gave a new lead to the Indian 
universities in taking a historic 
decision to allow those who have 
attained the age of 50 to take the 
highest examination of the 
university as a correspondence 
course, without insisting on the 
candidate's basic qualifications. 

The Academic Council of the 
University, at its two>day sittings 
approved unanimously the resolu* 
lion moved by the acting Vice* 
Chancellor, Mr. D. V. Urs, who 
was in the chair, tor waivmg the 
coflditioBS of eligibility for 
admission to various courses of 
the Institute of Correspondence 


hat 'seari^ accommodation fot 
700 readers Lc, 25 per cent 
of tbe University cnrohncDt 
is so dedgoed there is a distinct 
separation of talking and non- 
talking areas^the talking areas 
being all concentrated on the 
grouM floor. 

Two spedal features have 
been introduced by the Vice- 
Chanceilcr*H(i> the hall of Fame 
where ponraics of eminent scien¬ 
tists Irave been displayed along 
with the citations and (ii) the 
Museum of History of Agriculture 
showing on panels specially pain¬ 
ted for the Library by Jaswant 
Singh. Artist the history of agri¬ 
culture from pre-historic man to 
the green revolution. Besides 
more than 10,000 books, reports, 
journals and press cuttings have 
been presented to the Library by 
the V'icc-Chaoccllor which are 
kept in a separate room, as the 
Dr. Randhawa Colleciion. 


Courses for candidates who ha%‘e 
attained the age of 50. 

Mr. Urs, to whose genius the 
sebeme owes, said that the deci¬ 
sion constituted a first step 
towards the fitlfllment of the 
desire to have the '’Open Univer¬ 
sity System*'. 

This decision enables even 
those who have studied upto the 
lower secondary stage, to take the 
highest e.xamination of the univer¬ 
sity, provided he has attained the 
age of 50. 

Justifying the Scheme, Mr. 
Urs said in a developing country 
like India it was essential that 
uuiversities and educational insti¬ 
tutions should meet tbe demands 
of the common man to make 
hitn fit in our socially and econo¬ 
mically changing environment. 
He said for&gn umversiries like 
the Simon Fraser University 
admitted candidates who bad 
attained maturity to tbe degree 
courses irrespemive of their 
previous qual&cations and the 
State Seconda^ Education Board 
allowed candidates to appear 
directly for SSLC if they were 
above 18 years of age. 


smmKSSssssssssssssssssssm^sstmsSaa^ 

THE Academic CouDcil of the 
Punjab Agncttitural Universtty 
today decided that all tim staff 
worJdng in the Uoiverstty wiU 
contribute one day's pay to the 
Punjab Chief Miohter^s Flood 
Relief Fund tn aid of flood 
sufferers of Amritsar and 
Gurdaspur districts. The Vke- 
Cbauoetlor, Dr. M. S. Randhawa 
presided. The total contribution 
will come to about 50 thou¬ 
sand rupees. 

Workshop on Grading 
_System 

DElifi University is planning 
to organise a workshop in October 
to be atiended by the Vice- 
Chancellors of about la northern 
Indian universities to discus^ the 
iutrodociion of grading system in 
evaluation of examination papers. 
Tbe University of Delhi is expec¬ 
ted to intri^ucc the grading 
system within the next two years. 
The Indian Institutes of Techno¬ 
logy have already introduced tbe 
grading system. 

Tbe proposed conference 
would try to achieve a coosensus 
on the introduction of the system 
so that there would be no clash 
between ihe various universities 
in the reiaiive performance of its 
students. The system would try 
to eliminate the vagaries of the 
present marking system and reflect 
the students' performance with 
greater identiiy. The jading 
system is one facet of examination 
reform that has been debated in 
the academic circles for long time. 

World Bankj\id 

Dr. US. NEGI, Vice-Chancellor 
Assam Agricultural UntversUy is 
keen to develop the campus into 
a fuM-fledged and magoificient 
institution to cater to the needs of 
north-eastern region. The State 
Govemment has already allotted 
Rs. 5 crores in tbe Fifth Five Year 
Phut besides the non-PIan annual 
allocation of Rs. 40-50 lakhs. 
Tbe World Bank has also offered 
an aasistance of Rs. 5.2 crofcs for 
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fuiftfia. 

para. Tte NrWuga aataxpecfied 
to be completed 1>y December 31, 

1 978; t%e oew campus comi^exes 
UttN-e beeo desired by a firm 
which had fanned the site for 
(he Jawaharjat Nehru University 
,it New Delhi. 

Measures to facilitate 
Return of Scientists 

the Ministry of fndu^ryaDd 
Civi] Supplies, Goverament of 
tndia, has decided to provide a 
focal point where non-resident 
Indians who have expertise and 
foreign exchange can obtain vari¬ 
ous lacilities for investments in 
India. The objeedve of the 
GovemiocAt is to facilitate the 
return of Indian scientists, tech- 
(lolngists and engineers working 
abroad and utiliiie their expeti- 
cnees nod expertise in industrial 
and technical development. 

The authoriiies w'hich will act 
as focal points for removal of 
delays and other bottlenecks faced 
hy non-resident Indians in esta¬ 
blishing industrial undertakings 
inder this scheme would be the 
iJircctor-General, CSfR for assist¬ 
ing scienttsb and technologists 
returning from abroad for the 
purpose of setting up manufactur¬ 
ing capacities- Department of 
Ffcctronics for those who propose 
’.0 ^el up iodustrial undertakings 
for the manufacture of elecirooics 
uems. 

Pjea for Data Bank 

T*ror Z "r! kIdwaT 

Chairmaa, UPSC« speaking at the 
graduation ceremony of the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre, pleaded 
fur the setting up of a computerised 
data hank for ape^iisU and disci¬ 
pline-oriented naCtonal merit exa¬ 
mination for fresh graduates. This 
step is Gsseatial for the proper 
utilisation of fndia*s large 
scientific and techoical manpower. 
Prof. Kidwai said that increasing 
specUlisation in all fields of 
knowledge and activity ha.$ made 
it imperative to identify and 
locate the most suitable persons 
for specific jobs. The data bank 
should contain valuable up-to- 


date iirf^matioa on scientific 
and technical manpower in India 
and abroad and could help to 
eliminate time wastage in locating 
the ri^^t type of persons for 
development projects in all sec¬ 
tors of our economy. 

Prof. Kidwai said that ihe 
disdplinc-orienied examination 
was also necessary to judge the 
achievements of university gra¬ 
duates on a national basis while 
setting national standards of 
achievement in different di^. 
cipJines. 

Chancellor's Trophy ^ 

THE welcome innovation in 
Calcutta University sports would 
be the award the Chancellor^;; 
trophy to the outstanding sport*;;, 
man from next year. Mr. A.U. 
Dias, Governor of West Bengnt 
and Chancellor of Calcutta 
University made this announce¬ 
ment during the presentation ot 

colours at the Ruj Bhavan 
recently. 

SarabEai Awards 

AT A function held to comme¬ 
morate (he birth aimiversary of 
Dr. Vikram Sarabhai, the founder 
of the Physical Research Labo- 
nitory, Ahmcdabad, five distingui¬ 
shed scientists were given the 
Sarabhal award for outstanding 
research work. Tbfi awards have 
been instituted by Sbri Hari Om 
Ashram for outstanding work in 
the fields of electronics and 
telecoroniunicatfons. planetary 
and space sciences, atomosphcric 
physics and hydrology and system 
analysis and management. The 
award comprises a medal and a 
cash prize of Rs. 4000/-. These 
arc given from an Endowment of 
Rs. 2 lakhs to the PRL and arc 
made on (he recommendations 
of an expert national committee 
to scientists not above 45 years 
of age 

Dr, K-R. Ramanathan» emi¬ 
nent scientist, gave the awards 
this year to Dr. Satya Prakash 
(Physical Research Laboratory, 
Ahmcdabad) in plancta^ and 
space scien^s ; Dr. S. Srikantan 
(BlecUon'ics Corporation of India) 
ID electronics and telecommuni- 


catioos ; Dit. Keshavamur^ 
(Meteroroiogical Department) m 
atmospheric physics and hydro¬ 
logy and Dr. N. Sheshgiri (Elec¬ 
tronics Commission) in manage- 
ment and systems analysis. Dr. 
S. Krishnao of the National 
Aeronautical Laboratory was 
given the award for electronic and 
telecommuaicarions but was not 
present to receive it. 

Calcutta Computer 
Centre 


THE Computer Centre of 
Calcutta L/oiversicy has under¬ 
taken the work of designing an 
educational micro-programmed 
mini computer and ^ special 
purpose computer for signal 
analysis. A scheme has been 
submitted to the Electronics 
Commission of the Government 
of India. The work is also in 
progress for the development 
system software for Ihe existing 
IBM 1130 system computer now 
in the possession of (he university. 

Prof. S.N. Sen, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of the Uriiversky, laid the 
foundation stone of the University 
Computer Centre Building at the 
Cofiege of Science at Acftaiya 
Praful Chandra Road. The 
centre has been functioning since 
January 1972 and was located ia 
the building of Radio Physics 
and Electronics in the campus of 
the University College of Science 
and Technology. 

U.G.C. Awards 

THE University Grants Commis¬ 
sion has selected 22 candidates 
for the award of research a^oci- 
ateship with remunerations rang¬ 
ing from Rs. 700 to Rs. 1,100 per 
month. 

The following have been 
awarded Rs. 1,100: Dr. J. P. Sen 
(Jabalpur University) ; Dr. 
Bhaskara Rao (Bombay Univer¬ 
sity) ; Dt. V. Srinivasan (Madras 
University) ; and Dr. K. Jayaram 
(Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore). 

The following have been 
awarded Rs. 900 : Or. Ehsanuai 
Haq (Jawabatlal Nehru Univer¬ 
sity) ; Dr. S. P. Dikshit (Jodhpur 
University) ; and Dr. Vinod 
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Kriiinii ^ 

eaee»Bittgidore{. 

IV f(>Uom&g hftve been 
awards Rs. 800 : Dr. VasanO&a 
Paltal^ (Madras University) 
and Dr. v.G. Jadhav (Nagpur 
University). 

The fotlowiog have been 
awarded Rs. 700 ; Dr. A. P. A. 
Kutty (Kerala University); Dr. 
(Mn.) C. Gupta (Jadavpur Uai- 
varsity); Miss Asha Mohan 
(Punjab University): Dr. (Miss) 
Bharti P. Deshpande (Delhi Uni* 
versity) ; Dr. (Mrs.) Promila 
Gupta (Allahabad University); 
Dr. V.G. Krishnamurthy (Jawa- 
harlai Nehru Institute of Post* 
graduate Medical Education and 
R^arch, Pondicherry) ; Dr 
K.S.S.S. Namboodripad (Kerala 
University); Mr. S.K. Gupta 
(Indian Institute of Science, Bang* 
alore): Dr. Subha Rakshit (Cal* 
ctttta University): Dr. S. Mebrotra 
(Delhi Umvcrsiiy): Dr. SV. 
Bhide (Poona University); Or. 
K. C. Pan! (Indian InsUtute of 
Science, Bangalore); Dr. Harmeet 
Singh (Indian Institute of Science. 
Bangalore). 

Sixty candidates have also 
been selected for the award of 
research fellowship in engineering 
and technology of the value of 
Rs. 500 per month during 1975-76. 


Increase in Admissions 


THE total enrolment in educa- 
dmial institutions in the country 
reached the figure of 10 crores in 
the financial year 1974-75 accord¬ 
ing to the publication of Union 
Education Ministry. In 1972-73 
it was 8.63 crores and during 
1973-74 it was 8.92 crores. The 
sunistry publication deals with 
trends, orientation and progress 
of education during the last %ree 
jears. At the all India level the 
annual rate of increase in univer¬ 
sities and coellges was 14.5% in 
1^-69. It came down to 5% in 
1972-73 and 3% in 1973-74. 

The diminishing rate was how¬ 
ever confined to the undergradu¬ 
ate level only. At the postgrad¬ 
uate level there was a constant 
increase approximately 11 % dur¬ 
ing the peiiod 1968-69 to 1974-75. 

Id dw field of technical edu¬ 
cation there was no increase in 
the number of educational institu- 


k^iUid289at thedl|)^^ le^ 
The admissions to theae 
dona were restricted, regulated 
according to the needs. It stood 
in 1974-75 at 20500 at the degree 
level and 42000 at the diploma 
level against an annual intake 
capacity of 2S000 apd 47,500. 
However greater diversification of 
technical education to cater to 
the specialised manpower require¬ 
ments of the country was under¬ 
taken by the Ministry. In the 
area of adult education, several 
programmes including non- 
fori^ education for the age 
group 15-25 and functional liter¬ 
acy scheme had been expanded 
during the last three years. 

Unified Campus for 
Singapore Varsity 


THE University of Singapore 
was established in 1962 although 
it traces back its origin to 1903. 
But the university has been func¬ 
tioning all these years in make¬ 
shift arrangements at four places. 
In the year 1970, the development 
unit of the university was created 
to undertake the planning and 
development of its new campus. 
Prof. S.J. van Embden, an expert 
on campus planning wa.s engaged 
as consultant under the UNDP 
Technical Assistance Programme. 
The professional staff was dranti 
from die Works Dcpartmeni, 
the Housing and Development 
Board and the university. 

The re-allocation of the uni¬ 
versity from the existing sites to 
unified campus at Kent Ridge was 
undertaken as a part of the natio¬ 
nal development strategy to deve¬ 
lop the university's capability of 
fulfilling its role in the training of 
high level technica}, managerial 
and professional manpower nee¬ 
ded to sustain the high economic 
growth rate of Singapore. It is 
planned to develop in three major 
phases : Phase f : Engineering, 
Science (Physics and Mathematics) 
Architecture and Building. Acco¬ 
untancy and Business Administra¬ 
tion. Library, Administration, 
Maintenance, 3 Halls of Resi¬ 
dence, Students’ Union, Computer 
Omtre and supporting famlities ; 
Phase Ifz Saence (Chemistry, 


and sttpporidfig fadlides: and 
naseW: Medical and Dental 
Facnldei and a Teaching Hosfiital 
of 1040 beds ultimate capacity. 

The facilities under phase 1 arc 
scheduled to be occupied by the 
relevant faculties during the 1976- 
77 academic year. Faculties in 
phase 2 will move in the follow¬ 
ing year. 

Over the past decade the pres¬ 
sures for admission to the uni¬ 
versities in Singapore has been 
enormous due to Ixtter educatio¬ 
nal opportunities provided to 
children of school going age. 'Thi^i 
is particularly so with the Univer¬ 
sity of Singapore whose graduate:; 
are in great demand by all sector^; 
of the country's booming eco¬ 
nomy. In the year 1962-63, 2I4‘> 
undergraduates were on the rolls 
while during 1972-73, the number 
roj.e to 4934. A lota! of 7515 
undergraduates are planned to be 
accommodated on the campus 
during 1980. It is expected that 
by that time there would be 1820 
students in engineering. .^35 in 
architecture and building, 1350 
in accountancy and ^usi^c^s 
administration, 1200 in science, 
1200 in Arts and Social Scicnctv 
600 in law. 700 in medicine. 22 5 in 
dentistry and 85 in pharmacy. TIu* 
other institutions of higher learn* 
ing in Singapore Nanyang l,)«i 
ver-sity, .Singapore Polytechnic. 
Ngec Ann Technical College. 
Institute of Education, Singapore 
Technical InMituic—arc facing 
similar development problems. 

DcceniralisMtian of power 

at APAU Planned 

Dr. c7 KRISHNA Vicc- 

Chancellor of Andhra Pradesh 
Agricultural University while ad 
dressing the members of the facu¬ 
lty, students and staff of the 
university, appealed to them to 
be prepared for bard work be¬ 
cause the secret of prosperity of 
the country lies in increasing the 
agricultural production. He said 
that the past glories are not satis¬ 
fying and are things of bygone 
days. One should plan for the 
future. The need of the hour 
during natfooal emergency was 
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the body and BliQd tP tbe as«gn. 
meot* are churaed with and 
to take thiogs leriousiy. We 
have enormous manpower which 
should be cbaneelis^ in a proper 
perspective with a dtrectioo and 
purpose as it is a matter of oar 
survivai. 

The Vice>Chancelior advised 
the faculty to curb the ^parallel 
economy" by acting ‘here and 
now*. The whole nation is to 
rise up as a single individual irre¬ 
spective of the caste, creed and 
community The dedicated hard 
work coupled with understanding, 
disciplined behaviour and 
national fervour have to be 
adopted and accepted as solutions 
to the problems of the day. 
Production in agriculture and 
mdttsiry needs to be increased at 
a faster pace as the agricultural 
scieotisfs and the faculty has a 
greater responsibility in (hi<v 
direction. 

The Vice-Chancellor announc¬ 
ed his plans for deoentraliring the 
petwers and authority for b^gtng 
a faster and efficient working of 
the university. 


Sardar's Centenary 

THE Sardar Patel cencenary 
year would be celebrated by the 
Gufarat University this year. In¬ 
cidentally 1975 happens to be the 
silver jubilee year of the univer¬ 
sity as well. Sardar Patel was the 
President of the Gujarat Univer¬ 
sity Trust which provided the 
nucleus for the formation of the 
Gujarat University. The univer¬ 
sity to commemorate the occasion 
would be setting up a reading 
eenttc near the university library 
for accommodating about 400 
$tt/deats. The Sardsr Patt} Vseitan 
Griha will also be provided with 
cabins for research scholars 
The building for the Griha is 
estimated to cost about Rs, 6 lakhs 
out of which Rs. 2.5 lakhs were 
donated by the family of late Shrl 
Amratlal Uargovandas, a close 
friend of Sardar Patel. The 
remaiotng amount would be raised 
by public subscriptions. 

A computer centre of the uni- 
veitity was recently declared open 


by the State Chief Minister, ^ri 
Babubhai Pafel The building of 
the computer centre has been 
complemd due to generous dona¬ 
tion of Rs. 3 lakhs by the 
Rollwalia Enterprises. 

The Gujarat University has 
also plans for the creation of an 
fnsiitute of English and Foreign 
Languages. The University has 
already requested the University 
Grants Commission to give fin¬ 
ancial assistance fm* this purpose. 
Shri I.J. Paiel, Vice-Chancellor 
of the university ia very keen for 
opening an institute of fortipo 
languages in this area. 

Diploma courses in German 
and Russian language.*; have al¬ 
ready been started. The teaching 
of Spanish has been underttiken 
by St. Xavtar's College, Ahmeda- 
bad, which is an affiliated college 
of the university. The classes in 
Japanese languages have also been 
started. The university has also 
instituted advanced courses for 
those who have si}ccessrui)y com¬ 
pleted the elementary courses in 
foreign languages. The university 
hopes to make permanent ar¬ 
rangements for the teaching of 
tbex' fapgix-bf ts, and few other 
popular languages and set up a 
language lab^atory- by the begin¬ 
ning of the academic year 1976- 
77. 


MCT Course 

II ii n i ru i win ——Bgr u*"iih mwnn 

FOR SOME time there has 
been a growing demand to deve¬ 
lop the necessary facilities for 
effective teaching in higher educa¬ 
tion. To familiarise the students 
with theoretical concepts reluted 
to the development and problems 
cMf higher education in India and 
aborad and to acquaint them ^ith 
the current trends in instruedons 
and evaluation, the University of 
Calicut has instituted a Master 
Degree course of College Teaching 
(MCT) from this academic year. 
The postgraduates in Arts, 
Science or Commerce Faculties 
and postgraduates in Education 
would be eligible to apply for 
this one year course. Both inter¬ 
nal and external assessments 
would be laid during the course of 
instruction on Philosophical and 


Sodolc^iba] Biases JBdu^tion, 
Educational Psychology, Develop¬ 
ment and Problems of flight 
Education in India in a compara¬ 
tive perspective, Curriculm, 
Teaching and Evaluation in 
Higher Education. The collet 
teaching programme has b»n 
instituted for the first time by 
any Indian University so the 
development of the programme 
would be watched with interest 
elsewhere. 


Science Library to be 
Consolidated 


THE reference library for 
scientific text books of Delhi Uni¬ 
versity uptil now located in the 
vioiversity library and in it& 
various departments may be con¬ 
solidated at one place in a new 
science library proposed to be set 
up on the campus. This is one 
of the several improvements that 
the university is making to im¬ 
prove the educational facilities 
and concentrate its resources. It is 
expected that the approval of the 
University Grants Commissiou 
would be available soon. Their 
visiting committee has already 
been acquainted with (be prols 
lem. 

The proposed science libra^ 
would oner specialist services in 
various subjects including the 
services of the staff who can 
cater to the needs of students and 
faculties. This would go a long 
way ID reducing the pressure on 
space in the main library. Photo¬ 
stat facilities would also be added 
to the library in the e.xtension of 
its functioning. 

A central science laborato^ 
is also being planned for the uni- 
veri!U/y where cosily equipments 
used by different departments can 
be brought together. This step 
would help to avoid duplication 
and wastage of resources which 
results when several departments 
require the same equipment 
separately. 

An electronic centre is also 
proposed to be established to 
fabricate, maintain and repair 
equipment used in various sden- 
tific departments. At present all 
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jo^ ve dbne wi^ oot^ 

hdjp*' 

The Faculty of Mathematics 
is pieparing a syllabi for the first 
oooTse to M offered by the XJm- 
verstty in computer science. 
Mmwhite the IBM computer is 
to be provided with 1.5 lakh 
rupees worth voltage stabliser to 
guard its delicate mecbauism from 
fluctuations. The air-condition* 
ing is also being strengthened. 
An infra-structure for the depart¬ 
ment of computer science is ^ing 
created. 


Manchester's Offer 


IT HAS been reported that 
the academic staff of the Control 
System Centre at Manchester 
University's Institute of Science 
and Technology are offering their 
expertise. Proposals have t^n 
invited from foreign governments 
and universities who are fully 
committed to university research 
and teaching and have resp^ for 
the professional engineers in the 
society. The package deal includes 
one professor, three senior lec¬ 
turers and eight lecturers mainly 
involved in research into ways of 
controlling economic or physical 
systems. 


Summer HiB Campus 
for H-P. Varsity 


HIMACHAL Pradesh University 
ims constructed the Postgraduate 
boys student hostel at a cost of 
Rs. 24 lakhs. This has enabled 
^ university to accommodate 
its postgraduates who were uptil 
now housed in the rented rooms 
of the Indian Institute of Ad¬ 
vanced Study. The hostel com¬ 
plexes are located on the Ridge 
surrounded by dense national 
forest and the accommodation is 
provided for 160 students. A 
similar onit of two blocks to 
accommodate 80 more students 
is already in an advanced stage of 
construction and is expected to 
be ready for occupation by the 
end of October. The other buikt- 
isgs constructed during the last 
two years involved an expenditure 
of Rs. 130crores to the univer- 
sity- 


liCK^ Computer for 
Bombay Varsity 

THE University Grants Com¬ 
mission has sanctioned the deve¬ 
lopment of computer facilities 
for Bombay University. A sum 
of Rs. 30 lakhs will be given to 
the university to purchase a com¬ 
puter. Bombay has nearly 80 of 
the 260 computers in the country. 
The university researchers so far 
had to line computer services 
elsewhere in the city for the cal¬ 
culation work The UGC before 
sanctioning the amount bad set 
up an intema] expert committee 
to go over the question. 


Osmania University’s 
decision 


THE Osmania University has 
recently decided to allow students 
of Telaogana Postgraduate centre 
to appear privately for M. Com. 
examination of the university 
from this academic year. The 
Tclangana Postgraduate centre 
was started to augment the post¬ 
graduate studies in Commerce in 
Teiaoagana region sometimes 
back. 


Andhra Pradesh Sets Up 
Telugu Institute 


THE Andhra Pradesh Govern- 
tnent has set up an IntematioDal 
Telugu Institute to promote 
research in all aspects of Telugu 
language, its literature and allied 
fields. The UNESCO and the 
National Institution and Scholars 
would be associated with this 
organisation. An annual grant 
of Rs. 3 lakhs would be made 
available the State government 
for this purpose. The Central 
GoveittmenC and tiw UNESCO 
are likely to assist financially . The 
Institute would be located in the 
public Gardens, Hyderabad. 

The Board of Governors, the 
Executive Omimittee and the 
Academic Council for theinsti- 
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foyersneht. lUie Bdneation 
Sinister, Mt Kdduia Rfto, will 
be tiie Chairman of the Board 6 f 
Governors, Executive Committee 
and the Academic Commit and 
the Director of the Institute, 
Dr. P.S.R. Appa Rao, will be the 
Member-Secretary of these 
bodies. 

The functions of the institute 
would be to undertake activities 
to achieve the objects of the 
institute particularly for providing 
academic environments and physi¬ 
cal facilities for research in Telugu 
Studies. The institute would 
also provide training facilities 
for Scholars. It would promote 
and ensure intimate contacts 
among the specialists in India 
and abroad and coordinate disse¬ 
mination of information in these 
fields. It would have close colla¬ 
boration with the universities and 
other academic institutions and 
organisations. The institute is 
empowered to award professor- 
^ips, fellowships, studcftisbips, 
honorarium, remuneration and 
monetaiy assistance to promote 
research in Telugu studies. 

In times to come the institute 
may also undertake to organise 
and facilitate study tour.s in India 
and abroad, conferences, sympo¬ 
sia, seminars and summer insti¬ 
tutes. A provision has been made 
for the publication of mono¬ 
graphs. books, periodicals, 
journals and research papers. 

The e.x-offido members would 
be the Secretaries to the Govern¬ 
ment Departments of Education 
and Finance, Director of Higher 
Education. Vice-Chancellors of 
all the five State universities and 
the Presidents of the three acade¬ 
mies. The other members of the 
Board of Governors would in¬ 
clude a representative of the 
Government of India in the 
Ministry of Education ond Cul¬ 
tural Affairs, a representative of 
the UNBSSCO and other disting¬ 
uished literary persmu. An indi- 
viduaJ institute donating a sum of 
Rs. 1 lakh or more would also 
become a member of the Board. 
The term of office of the oomioa- 
led members wonld be three years 
but an outgoing member would 
be eligible for re-nomination. 








Vir6rl3 Va^ meet 
in M<^cow 


the Sixth General Conference 
of the Inteniaiional Association 
of Universities was held at 
Moscow from I9th to 25th August 
1975. The wcck-long conference 
was attended by 430 heads of 
major universities and several 
hundred delegates from 80 coun¬ 
tries. Dr. K. L. Sbrimalt, Vice- 
Chancellor, Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity, who is also a member of 
their AdmiDistrative Board, 
represented the Association of 
Indian Universities as well. 

The main theme of the con¬ 
ference was Higher Education at 
the Approach of Twenty-First 
Century. The other topics discus- 
sied were •. (i) Higher Education 
and Problems of Economic and 
Social l^vcloprrcnt; and (ii) 
Universities iind Innovations with¬ 
in Higher Wucation. The Con- 
ferenec was hosted by the 
University of Moscow this year. 

Professor M. Gaudry of the 
Montreal University was chosen 
President. Prof. Khoklov, Rector 
of (he Moscow State University 
and Dr. K.L. Shrimali, Vice- 
Chancellor, Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity, were elected Vice-Presi¬ 
dents. Dr. Shnmah is the first 
Asian to be chosen to the post. 
He has also been re-cicctcd (o the 
Executive of the .Association. 

USA, Iran and Bulgaria have 
offered to host the next Ceceral 
•Assembly. 


Advisory Council for 
Madras Varsity 


DR. MALCOLM S. ADISE- 
SHIAH Vice-Chancellor of 
Madras University pleaded for 
filling up a gap to the hierarchy of 
statutory bodies of the university. 
He intends to constitute an advi- 
sory council consisting of the 
heads of postgraduate teaching 
and research departments and 
representatives of research scho¬ 


lars tp help hioi in dealing with 
academic and administrative 
problems. 

One senior member from each 
department would be on the 
council along with represeanta- 
tives of the research scholars. 

The council would meet every 
month and discuss the problems 
of the departments and university 
by mutual exchange of views. 
The council would also ensure 
that the research work done in 
the departments was related to 
to basic problems and community 
needs. The Vice-Chancellor would 
be placing before the Syndicate 
his policies and plans for the 
development of the university, 
soon. 


Rural-Oriented Degrees 


THE University Grants Com¬ 
mission has suggested restrucin- 
n'ng of the courses in universities 
at the degree level to give them 
paractical and rural orientation. 
Re«:tructurtng should not only be 
of science subjects but also of 
social science courses. 

All the new courses do not 
have to be professional or jcb- 
orienicd courses. The important 
principle should be that of rele¬ 
vance to the environment and the 
needs and requirements of the 
region concerned. 

The UGC has suggested, by 
way of illustration, the following 
subject combination.'i: (1) Mathe¬ 
matics, Physics and Electronics/ 
applied Physics (workshop techno- 
lo^', machine shop practice instru¬ 
mentation): (2) botany, chemistry 
and borticolture; (3) zoology, 
chemistry and fisheries: (4) zoolo¬ 
gy/chemistry and applied nutri¬ 
tion and public health: (5) biology, 
chemistry and nuirition/homc 
science: (6) zoology, chemistry 
and dairy science. 

For soda! science courses 
some of the following groups 
have been suggested: (1) Econo¬ 
mics, commerce and agricultural 
marketing; (2) Economics, com¬ 
merce and fiiir management: 

(3) political sdence, economics 
and community development; 

(4) political science, cultrural 
anthropology/sociology of com¬ 
munity life; (5) economics, com- 


mCTce rumt banking; and 
(6) eCoDomieSr commerce and 
rural industrialisation. 

These combinations have been 
suggested for introduction at the 
under-graduate level in case the 
faculties think that considerable 
time will be taken to approve the 
courses, post-graduate diploma 
courses or short-term evening 
courses with these subject-groups 
may be opened. 

The UGC has suggested that 
there sould be close collaboration 
with the agricultural universities 
in the region in planning and 
running new courses. 

Resources for the implementa¬ 
tion of the scheme, iheuniversi- 
lies have been told, may have to 
be found by each university. The 
UGC will give assistance for pur¬ 
chase of equipment, setting up 
workshops and laboratories, app¬ 
ointments of es.sentiai on 
the merit of each proposal. 

The UGChas mooted the idea 
of an implementation committee 
w hich will review the progress of 
the scheme and consider practi¬ 
cal problems. 

It has based its recommenda¬ 
tions on the finding of the Edu¬ 
cation Commission (1964-65). 

Changes in Dramatics 
Courses 

THE Faculty of Dramatics of 
Gujarat University recently intro¬ 
duce many changes in their 
syllabi. The study of play tvritiog 
and acting for TV ha.s been inclu¬ 
ded as a separate course. The 
students will be encouraged to 
undertake a tour of the various 
centres in the country to witness 
plays produced by professional 
and university theatres. 

It is proposing to hold a semi¬ 
nar on children threatre this 
year. The financial help from 
the University Grants Commission 
is being awaited. The faculty 
workshop will itself write and 
produce the plays. The 4-year old 
drama department of the univer¬ 
sity has already produced 31 
one-act and 4 full-length plays, 
it has its own setting and 
and lighting arrangement. The 
library of the department has 
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mote 1300^ %ci^ Vk 
Oi^Mt tteiv^sHy Ims elteiidy 
Itt^ed tlie fiht ]Mri» m i&eke^ 
coetoBWs, acting anti direction at 
the 1974 university drama conh 
petitions ItfId at Kapurthala^ The 
department has furtiier su|gested 
to the university authorities for 
setting up a training institute in 
TV on the lines of the Poona 
Film Institute. 

P.M. Releases Journal of 
Higher Education 

PRIME MINISTER Indira Gan^t 
released the first issue of Journal of 
Higher Education published by the 
University Grants Commission 
in New Cielhi. Addressing a repre¬ 
sentative gathering of education- 
in and officials of the Commis¬ 
sion, Smt. Gandhi warned against 
the danger of our unc<msciousIy 
adopting westernised attitutdes 
and looking at everything from a 
western angle. Higher Education 
in India should therefore not only 
instill modern and rational out¬ 
look in youth but should remain 
Indian to the core. It should 
equip the Indian youth to face 


Rke harvesting Camps 

THE students of Guru Nanak 
University from five affiliated 
colleges will soon be having a 
rice harvesting camp. The teacher 
incharge of youth welfare activi¬ 
ties in these colleges had a meet- 
ittg on the campus. The Director* 
Youth Welfare. Punjab also 
attended the meeting. 

This is the first attempt in 
assodttty the students of (he 
ttoiversity and colleges with the 
Dinners during harvesting season 
in a organised way. During the 
camp, arrangements would be 
made for indoor games, youth 
festival and entertainments for 
rui^ commonhy. The students 
participating in this programme 
will come from Government 
College, Sathiala, Guru Nanak 
Allege, Batala, S.L. Bawa DAY 
Allege for Boys. Batala, Govern¬ 
ment College, Kala Afj^ana and 
Govenaent College, Aiiiala. They 
wouM also collect money for 
fioodretief. 


tag liitiilii She aaia edOBaiioa . 

adc^t tta^ to chasgas in 
society. 

The Prime Minister said stu¬ 
dents wanted univertity education 
because tl^ believed that voca¬ 
tional training might not help 
them to equip for the future. But 
some type of vocational education 
was necessary for them. 

Prof. Sansb Chandra, Vice- 
Chairman of the University 
Grants Commission while wel¬ 
coming the Prime Minister assu¬ 
red her that the teaching com¬ 
munity would strive to ensure 
that the education system become 
a fit instrument for iraiotng 
scientists, researchers and teachers 
of the highest calibre. A sense 
of discipline and national purpose 
would be developed among the 
youth. 

The UGC journal would be 
issued three times a year along 
with a bulletin. Apart from dis- 
semioatiog information regarding 
various programmes of the Com¬ 
mission the journal would help 
in the development of right values 
in the academic community. 


New University Proposed 


THERE are plans to open a 
University in Pondicherry during 
the Fifth Plan. Likewise more 
universities are to come up in 
West Ekngal, Union Territory of 
Goa, Oaman, Oiu, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh and 
Andhra Pradesh during the fifth 
plan period. There is. also a 
•proposal to start Medical Uni¬ 
versity in Karnataka. Besides, 
universities are also proposiMJ to 
be established in Mangalore and 
Gulharga subje^ to clearance 
from the University Grants 
Commission. 


Jhansi has a University 


THE Government of Uttar 
Pradesh has , estabiislied the 
Univenity of Bundelkhand at 
Jhaosl With effect from August 
26, 1975, according to the notifi¬ 
cation issued in the State Gazette. 

The Bundelkhand -University 
will have jurisdiction over the 


and At 

piw&t there are 13 degree 
oolle^ in the area and tit^ will 
now be asBoctated with this uni. 
vemty. Dr. Wahid U. Malik, 
l^ofessor of Chemistry at Roorkee 
University has been appointed the 
the first Vioe-Chancel!or of the 
University. This is ifae eighteeath 
university of Utur Pradesh. 

Medical Grants 
CDininission 

DR. B. N. SINHA, President, 
Indian Medical Council, while 
inaugurating a three-day Workshop 
and Teaching Session in connec¬ 
tion with the Ninth Sectional 
Conference of Urologists of the 
Association of Surgeons of India 
said in Madras i£ic the Union 
Ministry of Health is contemplat¬ 
ing to set up a Medical Gmnt> 
Commission. While the Govern¬ 
ment formed such a Commission, 
the Indian Medical Council would 
be the authority to decide the 
allocation of the aid to the vanou.s 
instkuiions in need or where the 
funds had u> go 

The undergraduate medical 
education would uKo be reorgani¬ 
sed keeping in view the need of 
the community. A scheme is 
drawn up for sending medicos to 
various hospitals and primary 
health centres from where they 
would give domtcrltary treatment 
to people in distant villagc.s. 
They would also participate in 
the various programmes cl 
eradication of leprosy, tuburcu- 
losis and smallpox. In this 
connection Dr. Sinha cited the 
example of Madurai Medical 
College where the hospital siafl' 
organised s}^ial training pro¬ 
grammes in villages w'hich ensures 
better health and nutrition in 
their own environments and food 
habits. Hie Indian Medical 
Council is studying this scheme 
of nutrition for possible adaption 
hy other states. 

With regard to the migration 
of Indian doctors in large 
numbers to foreign countries he 
said the students were lured by 
foreign d^rees. 
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Correspondence Courses 
in Teaching of English 


The Central Institute of English 
and Forrign Languages runs a 
correspondence courw leading to 
a post-graduate certificate in the 
teaching of English. The dura¬ 
tion Of the course is one year. 
Instruction is offered in the follow¬ 
ing 5 suhje^s: 

Phonetics and spoken English 
Methods and Materials 
Introduction to Linguistics 
Modern Engfish Grammar 
and Usage. 

interpretation of Literature 
and Advanced Rhetoric 

Method of InstmctioB 

In each subject there are 20 
lessons. These are carefully pre¬ 
pared by the Faculty members of 
CIEFL. At the end of each lesson 
in each subject there are assign¬ 
ments: the pHrucipan(» have to 
work them out and send the ans¬ 
wers to the Institute. Only on 
receipt of the answers scripts per¬ 
taining to a particular lesson will 
the participants he sent the next 
lesson. This inslstaoce on assign¬ 
ments serves two important pur- 
poses: 

(a) It makes the pariicipaots go 
through the lessons carefuliy 
and understand them, and 
|b) l! gives the Faculty members 
of the Institute the much- 
needed feedback. 

Revision of Lessons 

The lesisonsare revised periodi¬ 
cally OD the basts of the answers 
sent to the institute by the pani- 
cipanU following the Course. 
Also, the lessons are circulated 
among the Faculty members of 
the Institute for a careful perusal 
and comments. A member of 
Che Faculty other than the onc(s) 
who prepared the lessons is given 
a complete set of lessons. This 
reviewer goes through the lesson 
critically and passes on his com¬ 
ments to iha department. These 
are paased on to the writer of the 
lesson. Another factor that con¬ 
tributes to this revision is the 
participants* own comments and 
criticisms. A very detailed ques¬ 


tionnaire is given to every parti¬ 
cipant who has completed the 
course and the answers given by 
them are carefully studied and 
their suggestions, wherever feasi¬ 
ble, are incorporated into the 
lessons when they are revised, 
Also, from time to time, they write 
to the participants, asking for 
comments and suggestions, even 
when they arc following the 
course. 

Evaluatkia of answer scripts 

The answer scripts sent by the 
paiticipants are assessed carefully 
by the Faculty of the Institute. 
As far as possitde the writer of the 
lessons himself/herself assesses 
the answer scripts as this method 
hu.s the advantage of the writer 
of the lc$M>n getting a first liand 
feedback. The answer scripts are 
graded on a 12 Point scale rang¬ 
ing from A-Fto C—(Ameaning 
“fcxccllent** and C-meaning 
“average”)* The grades awarded 
account for 40% of the unal 
macks in the final examination; 
The participants arc informed in 
advance about this system in 
order to ensure that they do the 
assignments systematically and 
with care. WWe an answer is 
inadequate or off the point, the 
participant is asked to rewrite it. 

Cootaci programme 

At the end of the course, that 
is, when a participant has com¬ 
pleted all the 20 lessons in each 
subject, a Contact Programme is 
organised by the Institute at vari¬ 
ous centres in the country. This 
is of three weeks' duration. 
During the contact programme, 
(he participants are given intensive 
training in phonetics and spoken 
English and in the methods of 
leaching a foreign language. 
They are exposed to real-life 
classroom situations. After a few 
demonstration le.ssons given by 
expert staff of QEFL the partici¬ 
pants are given a chance to teach, 
thereby giving them an oppor¬ 
tunity to put into practice, under 


snpervjaioQ, the thepr^tical k&owr 
ledge they have' acquired by 
going through the lessons. In 
addition, the participants are 
given some instruction in Linguis¬ 
tics and Grammar as well. 
Faculty members of CIEFL are 
deputed to outstation centres. 
The three-week contact pro¬ 
gramme is immediately followed 
by the final examination. 

Courses completed so far 

The first correspondence 
course was started in March 1973, 
189 participants from all over 
India enrolled themslves. 

Of these 46 di.vcontinued. Of 
the remaining. 143 completed 
the Course and took the examina¬ 
tion. All but one passed. The 
others who did not complete the 
course till May 1975 were inform¬ 
ed that their names were being 
removed from the Rolls since, 
according to the Institute rules, 
a teacher who enrols himself to 
do the correspondence course 
will have to complete the Course 
and lake the final examination 
wiihin 2 years of enrolment. 
(The participants arc aware of 
this rule.) 

The second course which 
started in September 1974 had 
236 on the rolls. Of these, 50 
discontinued and the remaining 
186 completed the Course and 
appeared for the examination. 
All but three passed. The others 
have been removed from the 
Rolls. A few who had genuine 
difficulties at the time of the 
examination have been given 
another chance to appear for 
the examination. 

The third course which started 
in March 1974 had 165 on the 
rolls. Of these 42 discontinued 
and of the remaining 123, 42 took 
the examination in May-June 
1975. All Iiave passed. The 
remaining 81 are expected to take 
the examination in May 1976. 

The IV Course which started 
in March 1975 has 176 on the 
rolls. These are expected to take 
the examination in May 1976. 

The three contact programmes 
which have so far been organized 
were at Chandigarh, Hyderabad 
and Madras. At Chandigarh the 
help of the Director wns sought 
and members of staff of the 
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helped OEFL faculty memben W. Bengal VGs Conference 


who were deputed there for the 
purpose. At Madras the staff of 
the British Council lent their 
support and all th* three sessions 
were an overwhelming success. 
Ihe correspondence course parti¬ 
cipants who attended these sessions 
were unanimous in their opinion 
that the course in general and 
the contact programme in parti¬ 
cular helped them improve their 
professional competence. The 
VGC pves the teachers who 
attend the practical trainin^J final 
exantination session financial 
assistance towards their T A.fD.A. 

MM-ssssmw contact pro^^mme 

The teachers who follow chc 
course seem to feel that a contact 
programme during the middle 
of £he course will be tremendous 
hdp to th^. This is being ex¬ 
amined now and some decision is 
expected to be taken soon. 

Place of the CC IB the ELT 
sitvatioa today 

There ts a guirine and keen 
awareness on the part of many 
English teachers in our country 
today that the foreign-language- 
teacbing-technique should change 
for the better and the old meib^ 
of teacluog is being slowly re¬ 
placed by better and more effi¬ 
cient methods. Needless to say 
teadiers need to be trained to 
do t^ir jobs effectively and 
CIEFL has been doing this by 
organising a one year Diploma 
coutse. Many teachers who want 
to do the course find it difficult to 
do so owing to domestic, finan¬ 
cial and allied problems and tbe 
correspondence course has come 
as a boon to them. Hie steady 
increase intheattendeace of parti¬ 
cipants at the Contact Programme 
sermons (45 in May 1974, 58 in 
December 1974 and 125 in May 
1975) proves the genuine interest 
teachers have in improving their 
professional competence. It is 
expected that more and more 
teachen will avail themselves 
of this opportunity and become 
better teachers of English. For 
details raiding tbe next Course 
please write to the Registrar, 
Central Institute of English and 
Foreign Languages, Hyderabad- 
500-007. 


A TWO-DAY coofemnee of the 
Vitt-ChnneeMors of the State 
universities was held in Calcutta 
■ at Raj Bhavan. Besides the Chief 
Minister, the Education and 
Finance Ministers also attend^ 
the conference. Various items 
were discussed but the following 
decisions have special signifi¬ 
cance : 

(t) Admissions to colleges 
and universities be made 
strictly on merit on the 
basis of marks obtained 
by students in their quali¬ 
fying examinations. 

(fi) Strict measures he taken 
to enforce order and disci¬ 
pline in the campuses. 
The menace of mass 
copying and manipulation 
of admissions to colleges 
and universities through 
student unions he curbed. 
Tbe State authorities 
assured the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lors of the Government 
sup^rt for enforcing 
discipline on the campus. 
The Chief Minister 
however suggested tha r 
the genuine grievances 
of the students should be 
seriously looked into. The 
universities may for this 
purpose create the post of 
Dean of Student Welfare. 

(iti) A code of conduct for 
teachers of universities 
and colleges regarding full 
utilisation of academic 
terms for teaching, coro- 
pletton of courses and 
their performance in 
general be drawn up by 
tbe Vice-Chancellors. 

(iv) A service Commission for 
the selection and recruit¬ 
ment of teachers in affilia¬ 
ted colleges and univprsi. 
ties be set up. Tbe proposal 
was not, however accep¬ 
table to some universities. 
It was therefore suggested 
that the Commission may 
see the cases pertaining 
to affiliated colleges but 
the Covernment should 
DOC infringe upon the 
autonomy of the univer- 
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sides ha the ngasier of 
sete^oo, ncniitimt and 
regulation of service 
conditions of university 
teachers. 

(v) In the matter of admis¬ 
sions into colleges and 
untversitie.s the educa 
tfcnally . backward com¬ 
munities should enjoy 
certain privileges. Mento- 
rious students and those 
with prohciency in sports 
and games should be given 
special oonsideratioo. 


2400 Villages Covered by 
SITE 

FOR the first time. SITE is 
demonstrating that relatively in¬ 
expensive receivers can be used 
to bring Celeviiioo programmes 
oriented towards development, 
health and environment to remote 
villages in India At the moment, 
the experiment covers, only 2400 
village with as many 
reoeivers utcluding some battery 
opereted-Hn six states of Anilhra 
P/adesh, Bihar, Ka;»at.tka. 
Madhya Pradesh. Ori.sxa and 
Rajasthan. However, the Indian 
authorities hope that successful 
execution of the current prog¬ 
ramme may lead to a wider and 
varied fare to cover all the 600..000 
villages in India in the next few 
yean. 

Prof. Dhawan of the Indian 
Space Research Organization told 
reporters that the Government 
had earmarked nine crores of 
rupees—a little over 11 million US 
doliars -for SITE, exclusive of 
contribution of ATS-b satellite. 
While India uses the satellite, for 
a few hours for development and 
education in rural areas and for 
study of clouds and other atmos¬ 
pheric conditions, United States 
uses it for other experiments the 
rest of the time. 

In all, there arc only four 
hours broadcasts daily through 
satellite—90 mimites in the mom- 
itig devoted to primary idbool 
education and 150 minutes 10 tbe 
evening for teaching rural r^opula- 
tton about niodern agricuUnral 
teeiiniques, family phuimng 
h^th and enviroomeiit 


Readers Write... 


Ex^. System in 
Indian Universities 

Sir,-—I have the honour to invite 
your reference to the : 
‘*EXAM SYSTEM IN INDIAN 
VARSITIES” (University 
August 1975) where n the 
of the introduction of the 
examiaaiiofi reform plan in 
12 Indian UniverMties has l:>ccn 
given, it is neeJ.e&s to emphasize 
(he desirability of the introduc¬ 
tion of the ‘internal Asscssm^id” 
and the ‘Grade System” for as- 
scssiiig the performance of stu¬ 
dents throughout the year of study 
in preference to tltc existing prac¬ 
tice of the end-of the-course 
The U G.C. p^3ft should be expec¬ 
ted to work quite satisfa (r»rily 
with the various safeguards 
pested to prevent any nvsusc. 
overeMimeti- n orurdctgatdine of 
the students during the a^scs 5 n^®nt 
of the students performance ac¬ 
cording to this new scheme. 

In this regard, however. 1 foay 


further suggest that under the 
new method, the grading of a 
student should be “open** and 
not “confidential** so that each 
student ii aware of the grade 
awarded to him frijm time to 
lime. This will impress upon hit<t 
liic need to better his performance 
in the •subsequent tests or lO 
improve upon bis achievement- 
Further, this measure will, in mX 
view, convince aM the students 
concerned that none of them haS 
been singled out for either ovef- 
estimation or unde^rading. Thi'» 
I hope, will minimize the misu^ 
or the “personal favour or pre¬ 
judice” factor during the interna' 
assessment or the idiosyncrasies 
of the assessors implementing this 
plan. Such a measure wit) u)»o 
enable both the teachers and stu¬ 
dents to understand the philoso¬ 
phy behind this new concppi of 
assessment whereby it will l>e 
clear to all concerned that each 
one of the students has bcft' 
graded on his merit. 

—J. Narayan 


Decline in Standards in 
Universities 


Sir,—The Union Education 
Minister’s statement in the Rajya 
Sabha on August 5 that in view 
of the slow implementation of 
educational reforms, the Union 
Govemntent will have to examine 
the constitutional position lo 
how best they could enlarge the 
University Grants Commiss»<^o’s 
powers and take a decision at the 
highest level by the Prime Minister 
and the State Chief Ministers in 
order to make education a con¬ 
current subject, is very significant 
from the point of view of the 
general educational pattern in our 
tmuntry. Where a hundred ntil- 
lion children get instruction in 
schools in our country, it cannot 
be treated lightly that it is the 
conoeni of the respective States 
only, location is the backbone 
of the nation and no progress can 
be full and complete if them is 


no basic national approach bc'th 
for the school and univeriiiy eju* 
cation. Parochial and isotationi^l 
approach in imparting education 
will do harm to the teeming 
school-going population and the 
entire scheme and set-up shoijld 
be thought of and planned with 
an accent on national conscioi^s* 
ness. 

In India the universities have 
maintained a fair standard so fftr 
but by no means can it be said 
that all the universides have coO'C 
up to international recognition- 
An analysis would reveal that with 
the exception of some universities 
like Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta, 
most of the universities have 
shown a decline in standards. The 
universities have been burdened 
with numerous colleges that it 
was found impracticable to ex¬ 
ercise full administrative conift^I 


over all the colleges by mie uni¬ 
versity headquarters and conse¬ 
quently it signalled a drop in the 
standards. The Union l^ucaticm 
Ministry, in its report, has 
brought out hat the craze for uni¬ 
versity eduation has been on the 
decline inasmuch as college enrol¬ 
ment that was !4^ per cent in 
1968-69 touched 3 per cent in 
197.3, This factor should be 
studied in all seriousness, being a 
national problem and not confined 
to a few universities alone. 

Dr Malcolm Adiscshiah, the 
new Vice-Chancellor of the 
Madras University. whose 
appointment is wj.jcly welcomed 
lo-day, has thrown light on this 
burning problem in his first 
address made when he his face 
against the multiplicity of colleges 
without regard to the qualitative 
resuhs which he considered vital 
for the healthy growth of univer¬ 
sities. They were words of w'isdom 
as they came from a great educa¬ 
tionist of international repute. 
And it is unimaginable that the 
immediate past Vice-Chancellor 
of the Madras University should 
have permitted those who had 
passed with a ‘C Plus’ (those who 
got less than 50 per cent marks) 
to be appointed .Assistant Pro¬ 
fessors and the Government of 
Tamil Nadu should have agreed 
to this ! What would be the qua¬ 
lity if one who does not know the 
subject fully begins to teach his 
students in college.^ and what res¬ 
pect would he command from the 
student community? This is the 
crux of the problem and the 
universities should try to solve 
them by taking the correct stance 
whatever be the political pressure 
and incidentally safeguarding the 
autonomy of the universities and 
their academic freedom. Let it 
not be forgotten that higher uni¬ 
versity education, being an expen¬ 
sive experiment both at the 
graduate and post graduate leyris, 
(he compulsion should be to 
recognise the merited scholars by 
which alone the quality and stan¬ 
dard of the university will be 
upheld, promoted and maintained 
as it is being done in most of the 
universities of the western coun- 
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in, Hiie Ut&km «ld 9^ ncfi^ 

JapiA. tictti lim a vital to pUq/ III 

Vanbus State ,|4in!$tii<|» v^tb bjilibbal 

ab eye oo vote-aitcbiog. vic^ iviA country ti tlie^ such n ^iacbnthi- 

one another in starting innumc' lised ^ucatioaal system as it is 

lahlc iaiU colleges in taluk centres in India io*diav. Education is the 

without due regard to the quality most potent force of national 

of ttoiversity education. This is a integration. And yet in our 

dangerous trend and unless the country, educational planning 

coliegtate education is made pur- and approach have not b^n done 

pQselul and productive of quality, with a national perspective. The 

the foundation of university edu- time is ripe, imernal Emergency 

cation would crumble. To secure being in force, for such a step to 

collegiate education is not a fun- be taken and if done, it would be 

damental right of everyone and to one in the ri^t direction. It is 

make it free for all or for the now left to the Prime Minister to 

bulk of the community would convince the State Chief Minis- 

make tt valueless. It is here that ters and make the consiiitutional 

the University Grants Commis- change to include education in 

siOn's powers 'should be enlarged the Concurrent list which would 

^ as to prevent the growth of enable the government and the 

mushroom colleges and insist on universities to work up a national 

quality in university education, pattern with the sole object of 

as rightly observed by the Tnion commissioning the educated youth 

Education Minister. of our country to be fuHv involv- 

The future of our conutry is in edln national sen'icc. 
the hands of the youth. The edu¬ 
cated youth, whether they com- —R. T. Parthasaratby. 

Medical Education 

Sir .--The problems of medic&l tration are rarely admitted. Lack 

education, medical care and role of specialist units in most teach- 

of specialisation are of topical in- ing insiiiutions lead to a poor 

terest amongst medical men and standard of treatment and teach- 

the public. Hie suggestion is that ing with the result that the stan- 

professional teaching and train- dard of our graduates are lowered 

ing in medicine are to ^ adjusted with derecognition of our degrees. 

**to changing social and contempo- May I suggest as a remedy r.i- 
rcry conditions prevailing in an tionalisation and re-structuring of 
area in public interest*'. undergraduate medical curriculum 

Contemporary conditions in where specialist units like ortho- 

our country are population explo> paedics, paediatrics, dermatology, 

sion,, eatreiiie poverty, insanitary chest diseases, etc., should be 

hving conditions, inadequate given due recognition with full 

hcal& infrastructure, inadequate status and repre^ntation in Fd- 

hospiial facilities and ancillary culties and Medical College? This 

services, reluctance of urban- should not cause discord in edti- 

train^ doctors and people to stay cational programme but on the 

or work in villages. B<mer com- contrary will produce a good 

munication facilities with the **basic doctor** so necessary in out 

developed nations have dissemina- changed social conditions. Speda- 

ted modern methods of medical lisation per se must not be con- 

service amongst many of our peo- demned as it would mean halting 

pie who quite naturally dexnatid scientitic pursuits. It has come to 

ad^uate preventive and therapeii- stay. 

tic medical care. This causes an A cost-benefit system in roedi- 
cxpectation ^p. cal training as in modem busing 

Teaching b^pitals at present management is recommended as 

sire overcrowded with more or dele^tioo of specihe work to 

less the same types of emergency respective specialities win ensure 

diges—chfontc and complicated better performance and eiBcijency. 

cases suitable for clinical demons- —K.S. Bose 
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THE Indikn Nationii Sdetice 
Academy mstiiuted, in 1974, the 
owqrd of Scienw Acndemy 
Metals for Voiihg Scientists, to 
give recognition to the sdentihe 
achievements of young scientists 
below the age of 30, in any 
branch of science imd technology 
within the purview of the 
Academy. The award carries a 
medal aiid a grant of R$. 5.000 
towards support for research 
including travel. The research 
grant is being provided by the 
Kbihari Scientitic and Reseearch 
Institute, Calcutta. 

The following awards were 
announced by the Council of the 
Academy in their meeting held on 
1-2. August, 1975 ; (t) Dr. N.C. 
Bhatudiarya, Research Asso- 
date, Deptt of Botany, Panjab 
University ; (2) Dr. K.S, Dbindsa, 
Director ($C A P), Har¬ 


yana Agricultural University: 
(3> Dr. A.A. Hagroo, Deptt. nf 
Medicine, Maulana AzaJ Medical 
College, New Delhi: (4) Shri S.K 
KaSsria, Scientitic Officer, Nuclear 
Division. Bhabha Atomic Research 
Bombay Centre ; ^5) Dr. A.S. 
Khalaticar, Lecturer, Deptt. of 
Botany, Nagpur University ; (61 
Shri Naresh Kochhar, Dcpii. of 
Geology, Panjab University: (7) 
Dr. S. Krisbnaswami, Fellow, 
Physical Research Laboratory. 
Ahrnedabad; (8) Dr. S.C. Lakho- 
tia Lecturer, Deptt, of Zoology. 
University School of Sciences, 
Gujarat University; (9) Dr M.L. 
Munjal, Assistant Professor. 
Deptt of Mechanical Engg., 
Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore : <10} Dr. J. Laksh- 
niana Rao, C^ptt. of Physics, Sri 
Venkateswara University; (11) 
Dr. (Mrs) Manju Ray. Senior 
Research Fellow, Deptt. of 
Pharmacy. Jadavpur Univeriiity; 
(12) Shri Shamsuddin, Lec¬ 
turer, Deptt. of Metallurgical 
Engg., Banaras Hindu Univ6j.Hity. 

presentation of the 
medals to the redpienu will be 
made at the time of the Anniver¬ 
sary General Meeting of the 
Academy to he held during the 
63rd ^ssioD of the indtgn Soence 
Coxigress at WaJuir tti jahuaty 
197 ? 


^<!!obtinQcdftomP9ge S) 

rexoorccs on onrnin; out clearly defined tasks it 
shoutd be {>ossibk to increase considerably the 
elTectiveoess of the young universities. 

The priority objectives for development vary from 
cMte institution to aoothet and depend on particular 
situations, but in all cases speaal a.tcnlion must be 
devoted to the establishment of libraries. A university 
cannot exbt without a good library. And by tradition, 
a universitv library should also be the main scholarly 
and sdcnrific library for all neighbouring institutions 
of higher education. 

Some of the new universities were able to take 
over quite good collections of books, but the comple¬ 
tely new universities are to a more difficult position, 
la practical terms, a soultion can be found with the 
help of the leading universities and by concentrating 
in the university libraries scientific and scholary 
literature from various local coUection.s. 

It is also important for attention to be directed 
to faculty laboratories in die fundamentinl disciplines 
itnd to the equipment of frequently used auditoria 
with modem technical facilities. 

Another matter of extreme importance is the 
establishment within the university of those 
institutions which are concerned with the collection 
of material, the selection and analysis of which is 


very time-consuming; i.e.t hiatorical. biological and 
other museums. At present, work of this kindis 
only being carried out in Donetz and Simferopol. 
Nor must the establishment of botanical gardens be 
delayed. 

The task of dealing with all these matters is 
complicated by the fad that the rapid development 
of the new universities presupposes a rapid increase 
in the number of students and a consequent increase 
in demands for premises and equipment. 

The development of the teaching and research 
activities of the new universities is posing entirely 
new problems, among them some which are also 
confronting all institutions of higher education—such 
as those related to the qualitative improvement of 
the leaching and learning process, in connection with 
the transfer to new programmes of study in the 
1674-75 academic year: the further development of 
research particularly in the fundamental sciences; the 
organization of the improvement of the qualifications 
of Npeciali^u needed by the national economy; the 
exu^nsion of assistance to other institutions, of higher 
education in raising the level of their teaching, etc., 
etc. 

It is not yet within the power of many new 
universities to deal with all these problems, but the 
difficulties of the early years are being surmounted.O 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


INDIAN INSTITITF. OF 

TECHNOLOGY KANPl.R 
I.I.T. PoM Office, Kaaput 

ADVERTISE.MENT NO. 26.75 

IIT Kanpur is <hk of the Tux fnsii- 
tusions of national importance set up 
by the Ciovernntcm India in t960. 
It has about 1^ underitraduates and 
^ Post-graduates on its rolls. Undcr- 
gsaduate rrogramnte offers training in 
six different fields of engineering and 
Pou-craduate Pro^amme prepares for 
a hi|^r dt^gtee in these engineering 
subject as also research pr»^famnw 
leading to Ph. D, dqpee in engineering, 
MTicnces and humanities, h b located 
on a developed campus having 
community fadtiiies like primary and 
secondary sehoola, a Health Centre, 
shopping C^tre with a hank, post 
ofiiw etc. 

The Institute is looking for a person 
of vride eaperienoe for the post of 
RegKinr for the Institute ! 

iobdaicripriak: Secretary to the Board 
of Govemots uid the Senate ; overall 


responsibility of the office related to the 
administration of the Institute including 
retTuiimeni. prmnotioo and discipline of 
the staff. 

QualfficatiOBs and Experknee 

(i> Ei&ential—(i) a University degree 
(ii) minirnu-^ 10 years of experience in 
a rvsponsihfe supervisory adnu'nLstraiive 
position in a Oovemmeni educational 
or research Institute-Commercial houses 
of na tional standing. 

(ii> OcsiraWe—Poslgreduate degree or 
diploma in public Administration Of 
Managemctii. 

Pay Scale-Rs. 150ft-60-l800 
Age—upto about 50 years. 

The post carries allowances accord¬ 
ing to Institute rules which at present 
correspond to those admis-sible to Cent* 
rat Government anj^yces stationed at 
Kanpur. Higher initial pay h admissi¬ 
ble to a highly qualified and experienced 
person. The Selection C««nmitiee may 
relax any of the above requirements for 
the post in an tMSptional case. 

Appointment will be on contract 
bases initially for a period of 5 years- 


Deputation on foreign service terms will 
be acceptable. The incumbent vvill be 
entitled to join the Institute's Provident 
Fund as applicable and other benefits 
such aii housing, medical care etc. as 
admissible to other regular employees 
of the Institute. 

Other things being equal, preference 
will be given to Scheduled Ca.ste./Sche- 
duled Tribes candidates. 

Applications should be made on 
prcscrilicd form obtainable free of 
charge from the Registrar of the Insti¬ 
tute by sending a self addressed un¬ 
stamped envelope of 25 cm. x 10 cm. 
size. Names of three persons who are 
fully acquainted v/ith the pcofesriotial 
experience and character and nature of 
the appticaDi may be given so that a 
reference could be made. Applications 
accompatned by a postal order for 
R&. 7.^ (Rs. 1.87 for SC/ST candidate) 
should reach Registrar, Indian Institute 
of Technology Kanpur, J(T Post Office, 
Kanpur—208016 not later than October 
18,1975 

Nott : Those who applied in response 
to Adrt. No. 20^ need not 
apply agahi. 
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No. 7/1975 

ATOUCATIONS are invited fer the 
Icdlowing ppMs of Le^urers in the grade 
of lU. 70(MO-I100>50-Id00 

t. One Lecturer in Oemao 

2. One Lectum in Chinese 

3. Two Lcciurers in Philosophy 

4. One Lecturer in Russian 

5. Three Lecturers in Education 

6. Four Lecturers in Political 

SdencT 

7. Two Lecturers in Publk Ad- 
nuotsiration 

8. Two lecturers in Urdu 

9. One lecturer in Persian 

10. One Lecturer in Sanskrit 

11. One Lecturer in Oriental Studies 
in Sanskrit 

12. One temporary' Lecturer in 
Military Science 

]3. One lecturer in Psycholc^ 

14. Ond Lecturer in Medieval and 
Modern lr>dian History 

15. One Lecturer in English 

16. Five permanent end one tempo¬ 
rary Lecturer in Ancient Indian 
History & Archaetdogy 

17. One Lttiurer in Cbemtstrv 

I $. Two temporary Junior Associate 
Lecturers in tlw Department of 
Bio-Cbemistry 

19. Seven Lecturers in Bouny 

20. One permanent and one tentpiv 
rary Lecturer irt Geology 

21. One Lecturer in Mathematics 

22. Lecturers in $tatisi(C.N 

ministration (Faculty of Cotn- 
cnerce). 


... Mdittraii}: .. taeoit - 1*Tii^>hlil£ 

pumioiitlafla eta should lUMhtlifRS- 

«mr» tuducw Uidvento 

23, ISIS. TteetiMBdatM 
who ara in aervice must send their tppti! 
cations throt^h the proper cImuh^. 
Application Forma to outatatron candF 
dates will be issued posi uptoTwaday. 
SepSraAcf M, tPTg. 

PUNJABI UNJVERS1T\' 
PATIALA 

ADVERTISEMENT 
No. 57/i?ST/S.P.S..,^5 

Applkatian ore ioTitod fug the 
Mlowiag posts :— 

Dcm of Stodcots (Rs. llOR-50- 
13WF~I3-60.1600) 

At least a tiocond class Master's degree 
from any recognised Univeisity in India 
ot an equivalent quiUilication from a 
forei^ Univeruiy with atleasi ten yean* 
teaching experience as Professor.'Rcader 
Head of the Departntent in a Ct>tlege 
University and at leaM ten yca^s* ci. 
perience in an highly tesponvible admi¬ 
nistrative position in a Univentiiy 
caitonal Instituiion. Candidate^ wi(h 
Ph.D. degree would be preferred. Should 
be conv«r\am with the proMent^, jvtv 
grammes of the student coommniiy and 
-should has*e sutficient knowkd^ of 
organi'«:ing.'gutding different of 

^ludents' acmiries- Persons imder- 

given preferenee. The uppomtntetvt will 
be lor fi term t«f three yean 


srVoY m Asmomim, 

aSMANU UNIVBRSITV 
HYDiaiABAO^ 007 

SENIOR AND JUNIOR 
RESE^CH FELLOWSHIPS 

Ap^ications are invited for the follew- 
ing f^owshipt so as to reg^ the under¬ 
signed on or before 1 Sib September 
197S. 

1. Senior Research FellowshifM t (4) 

QiHil(|lte(i/«wir>-'Ettber Ph. D. in 

Astronomy or Ph. D. in Physics 
or Mathematics with a thesis 
having some bearing on a prohl^ in 
any branch of ASTRONOMY AND 
ASTROPH^'SIC'S Candidates who have 
submitted ibe^ for the Ph O. O^rec 
will also heconmdered 

dgr . - Nut abmv J5 yeais 

2. Junior Research Fellowships: f4) 

Qifu/fftrarM/ts>^ At last a second 
class Mattel's Degree in A.sironomy ot 
in Phys)e5. M. Sc*s in Physics must basv 
basfic knowledge of Asirononty. C'andi 
dales Will have to register for Ph. D. ic 
Astronomy. If selected. 

The value of Seiuor Research fellow¬ 
ship is R&. 600.- per month with a 
CowirtiMau> (iwt f>f fix ..’jUPO- /w 
annum. 

The value of Junior Research feltcw > 


QualiTications : 

Essre/teADoctoraic in the .subject ul 
ato<l^ concerned or a published work of 
a high standard in that subject; and 
conststeniiy good academic record with 
first class or high second class (Br) 
Master's Degree in the subject concerned 
or an equiv^ent degree of a foreign 
University in such subject. 

General.I 

For purposes of quaUiKations required 
lor Ihc above posts the X>egree& obtained 
is a sobject taught in a Department, 
which is subsequently constituted into 
■eparaie Departments, shall be deemed 
to be Degrees in the subject concerned 
lor the newly constituted Departments. 

Relaxation in the {nebbed quali- 
fications maybe made in exceptional 
ciFCumstances in accordance with the 
Statutes. Ability fo teach under-graduate 
^sses for all posts through the medium 
of Hindi essential except for the posts In 
languages. 

Benefits of Provident Fund available 
as admisable under the rules on con¬ 
firmation for permanent posts. Period of 
pn^lkni for permaneoi posts is one 
year. It is not neccMary to fill ali/any of 
the adveitsed posts. 

.. Applications oo the pre sc ribed form 
(available on tequest, accompanied with 
a sdFaddressed envdope of size 23 cm x 
10 cm* free of cost from the office of the 


General 

The Selection Cimt-miiiCT* might rela* 
the qualification:* and experience in the 
caw of candidaie exceptional hierit. 
Higher start within the grade admissible 
depending upon the ahility anq 
perieoce of the candidate. 

House rent and Deamc.s> allovy^ncc 
Provident Fund and Medical fai:iiittcs 
according to University rules 

•Applications comidetc in nil rcspe^ti^ 
on the prescribed form accompanied by 
a cros^ postal order worth VL\. 5 /. 
fRs. 2 • for candidates beJongihg io 
Sdiedulcd Castes/Tribes and Baci^-ord 
QasMs) draws to favour of the Rc|i 9 trar. 
^t^M University, f^tiala, should reach 
the University ll’9~T5. The forms 
can be had from the Superim^n^i 
(EsiaHishineot) sending a KlT-addres- 
sed envdope of (he size of 2 .t >- It) ems 
stamped w ith 25 paise pontage. 

Persons already in service Should 
apply ihrvugh proper channel. Gtjvern- 
ment servants who are not in a poijiitoo 
to submit their applications tbfwtgh 
proper duuinel before the due date yteuid 
sul^it an advanee copy belbra thja dy^ 
dale and r^ular appUcations thiroii^ 
fwoper chanod by tfi^75. 

G«rpafiag Sl^ 
RECRCTRAIi 


shir »» K'- 400;- Per month ftir \hc 
rir>i! 2 years »nd K» %0Q- per nuxiih 
for vubvequcm 2 years afier thv woii 
ha> twen a^sc-sved urut i'ctimd satisfacUrs 
wiih -<i Coi)!rU 2 ^nc>' Oraiit of Rs. I.5<>' 
per iiniium 

Vp/r. - lwo^JiJontor Research I 
ship* arc reserved for iIk 
O sniama l?nivcrvii.v and two {.;« lor ihi 
candidates from other l.>nivtf<>uicv. 

The applications should be typed o>' 
plain paper giving the rollowiog infoi 
matton: (a) Name and address. (b| Dak 
of birth. (c> Oualtficaiioru twiih cert? 
fieates. marks memoranda, etc.) <d> 
Research experience, (e) Fapers pubit 
shed, if any. (f) Names of two refcrencis 
(t) list of bwks on Asinmomy ano 
AstrofdiyMcs read by the candideic. 
(h) in ihie case of Senior Research f(^w- 
ship a btW summary of the thesis and 
the proposed plan of research should 
also be given. 

The candidates may have to appear 
for an interview at their own coat, 

5dh 

DIRECTOR 
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ESES OF THE MOMH 


A list of Doctoral Theses accepted by Indian Universittes 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

MtilteMrtIce 

1. Dbm, fi«l Klshan. On error-correction capebititk* 
of buiM codes »ilh weight constraints. University of Octhi 

2. ^pur. Vyey Kumar Analytical studies of some 
problnw tn hcsnodynam^. Kanpur University. 

Saioi, Ja^iiih Chand. Hydr^ynamic and hydro- 
magoetic stability of Coeetle flow, Meerut University. 

Pliydcs 

1. Ansari. Wazirul Haquc. A semi empirical a)l-vateace 
eledroos SCF-LCAD-MC-Cl : Study of electronic spectra of 
simple oqniuc imdecuks. Magadh University. 

2 . Barhai. P.K. Nuclear matter properties with den&itv 
dependent effective tnteracUons. Dibru^rh University. 

3. Bhogra. Ramesh Kumar. Image evaluation fur aerial 
photograpfuc and mteroseof^ systems I.l.T. Delhi. 

4. Gtwta, Hari Naratn. Role of second rteighbour and 
three’body forces in the dynamical tnopertics of h^vy mono¬ 
valent metal halidea. Meerut Univeritiiy. 

5. Gupta* Sushma. Studies in the statistical (Hoperties 
of phoiockdron counting. I.I.T., Delhi. 

6. iain.s e. Lununescence properties of triple activated 
{Ce, Sm. Mn) CdS phosphorous. Bhopal University. 

7. Marti. Mauicsh Hrataprai. The scattering of slow 
clectrona by polar molecules. M.S. University of Baroda. 

8. SttiyananUan. Guiiina. Nuclear quadrepolc inter¬ 
actions in ionic solids. Andhra University. 

9. Sneh. Lattice dynamics : Therm!il properties of 
MiVids. Meerut University. 

to. Teli* MotihU Totaram. Elliptic relations between 
deprcei of polartzalton of scattered particles and neutrino- 
nucleon tieattering. University of Poona. 

C ii ijml i i r y 

1. fth^wat, Vasanti Madhav Studies on orgatiophos- 
phorus insecKCidiai. University of Poona. 

2. Bbaiwadckar, Sharadchaiidra Vinayak. Terpenoids, 
t'nivemty of Poona. 

3. Dluwan, Kanjana. Some aspects of eiectrochcmtail 
t'chaviout and transport properties in molten calcium nitrate 
tetrahydraic-sodiuni nitrate mixtures. University of Delhi. 

4. Gon, Aj<i> Kumar. Redox priX'Csses in solution 
with special refc'cnce to peroxodisuiphatc. University of 
.labaipur. 

5. Josh), 3.S. Studies in corrosion and corrosion ttihibi- 
lion. Guinrai Umversuv 

6. Kame&hwara Rao. Vyakaranam. Novel Liman's 
from Gmeifna artHrrta (Linn.) and new synthesis of phenyl 
napthalene^ of natural iirigin. Andhra Univ'crsity. 

7. Kapur, Swaraa Lata. Chemical .studies in human 
and experimental burn. Kanpur University. 

8. Mcharaji. A.S. Basic amides, (hia^olidoney and ibia- 
/oliney. Gujarat University. 

9. Majumdar. Gori. Study of the complexing proper¬ 
ties of transition metals with dirt»coyl-p,p’-bis (1-tetra2olinh-5- 
thione). Kanpur University. 

10. Mehra. Mohan Krishan. Studies in the elccwo- 
pboretic leporarion of metals. Indore University. 

11. <)». D.H. Studies on formation and prevention of 
scales. Sauraahtra University 

12. Patiff, Viroala Shanabhai. Stereochemical studies in 
eavonotda. Univo^v of Poona. 

13. IWiI, SamMiaji Parasharuro. Studio of some selected 
elements by Uquid-liQUfd extraction. Shivaji University. 

14. Saraawaihi, G.N. Studies in terpenoids : A contri- 

botioo 1o the UQder»UUMling of the chemistry of carv^re^ 
dtsylvesireiei dtcarvdones and bis-nitrosocaronc. University 
of Madn». . _ . 

15. Sbnht R.R. Studies in ccarosion inhibitory. Gujarat 

UnhwsRy, , 

16. SMUtoU, Om Varouu Studiex in meUl complexes 

of cyanoece^l derivatiy^. Jiwaji University. ^ , 

17. Shul^ Rath Krishan. Studies on the chemical 


compMUion and nutritive value of some Indian green leafy 
vegetables. Kanpur University. 

Earth Sciences 

1. Patnaik, i.K. The studies of winter monsoon over 
India. Andhra University. 

2. Shah, Ochhavai Kmhnalal. Geology of the area 
around Bhimial (Dist. Nainital) with special reference to its 
structure and strarigraphy. M.S. University of Baroda. 

3. Soman, Ganesh Ramchandra. Geology of the Tota 
Am area, Almora and Nainital Districts, Uttar Pradesh. 
University of Poona. 

4. Visweswara Rao, C. Some studies in gravity and 
magnetic interpretation. Andhra University. 

EagiBecrine gr Technology 

1. Ray. Sankarprasad, ScIf-excited vibrations in 
machine tools and metal cutting. I.l.T., Delhi. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

BlodiemKtry 

L Bala&ubramanian. K.A. Metabolic studies in central 
nervous system : Purification and properties of arylsulphatase 
A and B from sheep brain. University of Madras. 
Microblolosy 

1. Desai Jitendrakumar Dhirubhai. Metabolic proper¬ 
ties of biotin-debetent Aspergillus nidulans. M.S. University 
of Baroda. 

2. E>oc1oi', Preny Homi. Studies on genetic trartsfor- 
maiion using mutants of Rhtrobium japonicum. M.S. Uni¬ 
versity of Baroda. 

3. Rai. Jagdish. Studies on arbovirus antigens. Uni¬ 
versity of Poona. 

Bofaay 

I. Balakrishnan. N.P. Flora of Jowai and vicinity. 
United Khasi and .latntia Hills District, Meghalaya, A^m. 
University of Gauhail. 

2 Dabhade, Ganpat Trimbakrao. .Mosses of Maha- 
bateshwar and Khandala. with notes on the genus ricca (Micb) 
L. in Western Maharashtra. Unlversiiy of Poona. 

3. Narendra. D.V. Studies into some Indian fungi v^th 
i^iccial reference to astomycetes and coprophilous specie. 
University of Poona. 

4. Nema. Vtrendra Kumar. Studies in luthogeoesis 
with special reference to the extra-cellular enzymes in vivo and 
in vTtro of pathogenic and nonpaihogcnic fungi. Indote 
University. 

5. Shrivastava, Surendra Nath. Ta.xonomy, morpho¬ 
logy, pathogenicity and host range of some selecMd isolates 
of coHectolrichom (Corda). Kanpur University- 

Zoology 

1. Da>, Rathindra Chandra. Studies on the formation 
of vitamin A in fre>hwatcr fish. University of Gauhaii. 

2. Geeiha Bali. Neurophysiological studies on the 
central nervous svstem of scorpion. Bangalore University. 

3. Gupta. S.B.C. Studies on the structure and physio¬ 
logy of the digestive rraci in Rhinomugil corsula (Ham.) and 
Silonia silondia (Ham.) in correlation to (heir feeding habits, 
Jiwaji University. 

4. Khan. Mahmmod AM. Studies on soim aspects of 
denervated pigeon breast muscle. M.S. University of Baroda. 

5. I^ramcshwara Ayyar, S. Investigations on the biology 
of some fishes of the genus Chanoa gronov. Magadh Uni- 
versitv. 

6 . Sawant, Vijay Annasaheb. Studies on phospholipids 
of anuran tadpoles in metamorphosta. Shivaji Univeraity. 

7. Shrivastava, Sarita. Studies on the functional anatomy 
of the digestive system of some fresh wat^ fishes in relation 
to their feeding habits. Bhopal University. 

Medical Sciaias , , . . . - 

1. Krishnamurty, V.S.R. The role of calcmmion in mech¬ 
anical contractile response of vascular smooth muscle of rat. 
MS. University of Baroda. 
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bgiiy of nitrogeo and ffhoapl ^^ ttntfef dUmU coo- 

dMonl Mfortt Vhuivetshy. 

2. Puidyii, Mata BhOdi. Agrooondcal atuiUes ia aigaf. 
OuBzotia iJyss inieacaas in salioe-a&iU aoib. lUnpur Uttivenity. 

i. Paihak, Radha Krishaa. Studies oo the eflbct of aifro- 
gen «id sutirfittr upon the biochemioal composition of mtstard 
at diffensnt stages of growth. Kanpur Univectity. 

4. Sultan Stn^. E|HStasis and other g^ne ^ect in bread 
wh«ii. Triticum aestivum (L.). Meerut University. 

, S. Tiwarit Cirish Chander. Stutties tm the resistaoce to 
insectickles in ^ophUus oryzea (Linn.). Kanpw University. 

6. Upaitttyaya, Rajinani. Studies on mtnerai nutritiofi 
and variability in quaUty characiaistics of rice. Kanpur Uni* 
vewt5\ 

Hease Sdeacc 

i. Nirmala, PS. Nutritional evaluation of the supple* 
meotary value of low cast and locally avatleWe food namely 
korsegram. cowgram, field beans, scasame and amaranthua 
to poor rice diet. Uaiversity of Madras. 

SOaAL SaENCES 

P^efcohigy 

1. Badami, C.H. A Study of some aspects of motor 
devdopment among pre«school children Gujarat University. 
Pc4iticat Science 

1. Patil. Vishwanath Tamnianagouda. Nehru’s rc4e in 
IfHfia's nation^ movemeat. Karnaiak University. 

Ecweoilcs 

■ f. Chandreshwar Singh. Khadi industry in Bihar with 
special reference to North Bihar Maiptdh Uaiversity. 

2. Cars Magania). Madhya Pradesh mein faslori ka 
dhancha: Artmk vishleshan. Indore University. 

3. Saikia, T.N. Surplus manpower in agricuhure in 
Assam. Dibfugarb University. 

4. Sudama ^ngh. Labour relations in the publtc 
sector: A case study of Hindustan Steel Ltd. Magadh 
University. 

5. Thounaojam Surjabaran Singh. Budgetary trends 
in Manipur, 1951-M. University of Oauhati 

Uiu 

Koul, Autar Krtshan. Ihe tegal framewotk of 
UNCTAD in world trade. University of Delhi. 

EdvieatioB 

1. Bfairud, Cenesh Lotu. The consirtution and ttandar- 
dizatioo of a diagnostic test in algebra. University of Poona. 

2. Desai, S.D- The teaching of En^ish as a literary 

language in the commerce and sdenoe Faculties of universitio 
in Cuiarat University. 

3. Mukhr^dhyay. Marmar. Barriers to change in secon¬ 
dary education. M.S. University of Baroda. 

4. Patted, Gurubasappa Mallikarjun. Perceptual factoid 
and success in teacher education coune. M.S. Umversity of 
Baroda, 

5. Stah, Jyotiia Girdharlal. A critical inquiry into (he 
programme of home science education in the secondary schools 
of India. M.S University of Baroda. 






1. Bawale, Padnuikar Pandurang. Export trade promotion 
poli^ of the Government of India and its impact on commer¬ 
cial community; A case study of Kirloska* OU Engines Limited, 
Poona, 1947 to 1972. University of Poona. 

2. Bhapvati Prasad, ImpaA of corporate taxation <m 
financial policies of companies with reference to cement 
industry. Meerut University. 

3. Deo, Kamalakar Bhalehandra. Development of irriga¬ 
tion in Malurashtra State. University of Poona. 

4. Satyanand Sii^. Profitability cDeasuretneni in public 
enterpnses. Univ^ity of Jabalpur. 

HUMANITIES 

PhBosoM 

1. Kuijpers. F.M.J. The rt^ of expenenoe in Gandhian 
philosophy. Univernty of Poona. 

2. Sharma, Jat Kishan, l%Hosopby of work-oiiented 
education in context of democratic sodalUtic India. University 
of Poooa. 

3. Shrmstava, Maokumari Adhuoik Bharat mein shiksha 
fee uddesbonka darshnik vrvcchan. Indore University. 
I.legnisiici 

3. Namboodiri, E.V. Narayanan. Dialect study of the bill 
tribes of Travancote, University of Koala, 


1. 

of pphiut. 


1. AgarwaL Ab^ Search for self in the poetry of Bmiiy 
Dtekimon. M«eirat Univertity. 

2. MiUtarpi Singh. Eugene 0*NeiB's coaoeptimt of tragedy. 
Meerut Univershy' 

3. Sharma. Surendra Kumar. A linguistic study of erron 
in the written English of students joining B.A. in (be Hindi 
gywVmj sict. Meerut Unlvereby. 

4. sitori. Copal Krishan. BrowDiiig*s imagery and what 
it reveals. Meerut University 

Soaskrir 

1. Amarjit Kaur. tnfluenee of Indian philosophy on Sans¬ 
krit poetics. Univertity of Delhi. 

2. Indu Bain Pras^. Mudia Rakshas ka vivedmaimak 
anushtlan. Magadh Umvenity. 

3. Jha, Jagarnath Vyakti vivekkrii mshimmattslya vi^«- 
shtmadbyaiuun. K.S. Darbhanga Sanskrit University. 

4. Jha, VashishthB Narayan. A Kngubtic analj^is of the 
Rigvedapadaputha. Univesity of Poona. 

5. Joshi, Suneeta J^nnath. Datia samptedayo and 
philosophy of advatte with special reference to Srivasude- 
vananda &ras*vati (Tentbe SwamiV Univertily of Poona. 

6 Mishra, Achida. Mahakavi Kumar Das tatha unka 
ianki harao: Ek adhyayan. Kanpur UniverUty. 

7. Mishra. Kami Kant Jyotish shustra namikhsha. K.S. 
Darbhanga Sapskrii University 

g. Mishra, Sudhanshu Shekhar Narayan. Nundhiya ch.iri> 
tsiya shastriyaniadhyanam K.S. Darbhanga Sanskrit University. 

9. Mishra, Yaduvansh Brahamvarvatrai puran mein 
samkritik evain samaitk jeevan K.S. Darbhanga Samkni 
University. 

10, Pendse. Sudhakar Narhari The oath and ordeals \i\ 
dharmasastra. M-S University of Baroda. 

Hifuii 

1. I>ava, Sushila N. Surdas aur Nanxk'v: Kk adhy.>yan 
Osmania Univcr^hy- 

2. Dikshit. Kamla. Madhodav kee rachnayen: Alothna- 
tmaK adhyayan University of Pixma. 

3. Jain, PusSNaia Pamkavy-a kce dars'hmV. rce;’h»V„>. 
Indore Uoivcr.'My 

4. Rai. Ratnesh Chandra. Hmdt ke vtdiedian paObandou 
ka bhasha ivgjaniH adhyayanivarnaiinak) Meerut University 

5. Suresh Bala. Bee^vin vhuiabdi kcc Hindi kc sanuijik 
natkon mein chbrit madhysvarg. Meerut Universtty. 

6. Vjr Singh. Kamyam kee kathn kcc vt\{dh pakvhoii k;i 
gyanatmak anusheelcn Mecrui Uni^'crsity 

Tamit 

J. Balachaodrai), S. Kavimani l>c.%ikavtua>(ili«Tn Piliai. A 
critical study. University of Madras 

2. Onanasikhamani, V. A study of H.A. Krishna PiUuj s 
works. University of Madras. 

3. Nagalingam. A, Thiru Vi. Kft*;s wiKks UmvcrslH o! 
Madras. 

Telitgu 

1. MarirngAoti. Narasimhachar.vulu. Social. religKMis and 
cultural conditions as depicted in the Tchigu prabandhis Front 
1300 to 1600. Osmania University. 

Gcegnpliy 

1. Sharma. Shree Kamal. Changing pattern of rewurces 
m the Bagliel Khand plateau. M.P. Univertity ofSaugar. 

Hhtory 

1. Amrilphalc. Sudhakar. Malwa ka swatanrrata .indobn 
ka iiihas, 1857-1948. Indore University. 

2. Dixit, Y-U A study of the administrative organuation 
and its working in Gujarat from the beginomg of the Mail- 
raka period to the cod of the Oialukya period. Gujarat 
Uoiveriity. 

3. Josbi, Sulochana. Devas rajya ka prashasan, 1727-1948. 
Indore Univer^ty. 

4. Om Prgkash Singh. A cultural study in the early 
coiru of India from *(he earliest times up lo Gupta period. 
Magadh Univertity. 

3. Ramacbandran, C.E. Tamit society in (he sevoitaenth 
century, Univ^sity of Madras. 

6. Sinha, Raj Govind. Bhararvarsh par vkteshi akraman 
ka itibas, Aadi kal se Arab akraman Uk. Magadh Univertity. 

7. Subudht. Umakant. The Bhauma-Karas of Orissa. 
Berhampur Uoivereity. 
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Prime Minister Indira Gandhi addressing the Vice-Chancellors 
Conference in New Delhi. (Report inside) 
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*S TEACHING at the university and college 1^1 more str^ 
nuous than other types of work? Is it, for example^ more 
strenuous than sitt-ng behind a counter or an executive 
Of weeing in a bank or a hospital? Whatever be the nature 
of the job, the usual hours of work in most places are 
per day. 


■ 4 ' HifmMy Ckr&nicfe of 
Micron 
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VC$ Conference 4 

Uiuveniity Courts: 


When it conies to university and college teaching how¬ 
ever the picture is very different. Most teachers work for 
3-4 hours a day. That is on the days when they are working. 
According to UGC norms, a University college should work 
for 130 days during the year. In actual effect not many insti¬ 
tutions work for more than 100 days per year. Nominally 
speaking* they are open during the remaining 100 days or so. 
But then there are all kinds of interruption to wodc. Some¬ 
times the students are on strike. Sometimes the teacher is 
not available. Sometimes e>caminations are going on. What¬ 
ever be the explanation, the fact remains that an average 
teacher does not work for more than 100 days in a year and 
for 3-4 hours per day. 
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Generally speaking, two reasons are given fot this 
reduced quantum of work being done by University and college 
teachers. One, that these teachers have to prepare their 
lectures at home and, two, that they need some leisure time 
to do their research work. Both these reasons have some 
substance in them. But it is neither honest nor correct to say 
that these reasons can justify the existing state of affairs. The 
fact of the matter is that a certain amount of preparation has 
to be done at home but that is mainly in respect of Honours 
and M,A. teaching. Undergraduate teaching is so easy that 
not many feel call^ upon to burn the midnight oil for their 
niornmg lectuias. When it comes to research, it is best hot 
to press too far. Some research is being done, a cer^in 
portion of it is even creditable but the general standards of 
performence are unsatisfactory. In any event, it is not every¬ 
one who undertakes research. Those who do so might have 
Special facilities made available to them. 

Most universities observe a 12'Week summer vacation. 
In addition, there are usually two other breaks, stretching over 
several weeks eoch. Nobody stops to ask why it is necessary 
that those in teaching should have such long vacations. 
Almost untitinkingly, we have taken over a practice which is 
followed in countries which have solved their problems of 
growth and are affluent by now. For us to ape their style of 
of work in respect of those things which suit us and r^ect 
their overall commitment to hard work, high quality and good 
performance is a piece of hypocrisy which it is difficult to 
defend. 

Indeed it is time that we recognised one vital truth about 
our educational system today. If standards of performance 
are not satisfactory, this is owing to, apart from other reasons, 
our unwillingness to work hard. Another name for this state 
of affairs is idleness. As everyone would recoignise, quite 
often even good people begin to degenerate because there is 
not enough work to do. In our ^tuatipn today students dp 
not work hard because it is not required of them. The reason 
for it is simple. Students can be made to work hard only 
teachers are also willing to work hard. What the 
taj g^ i g^ jfs w er are interested in Is thet th^ should condruie 
msitiw a wl!^i^time wage arid dp a parti-time job. 

^AMRIK^OH 


VCs Confermce 

IMIL WELCOMES EMPHASIS 
ON NON.FORMAL EDUCATION 

THE Prime Miaister« Smt. Indira Gandhi, inaugu¬ 
rated two-day conference of Vtce-Chaacdlors 
atVi^an Bhavant New Delhi, on September 30, 
1975. In her addreu she referred to the problems ^ 
iflcreasina number in educational institutions. She 
smd many of our young people flock to colleges not 
because of any love oT knowledge or teaming, not 
because of any aptitude, but b^use they cannot 
ttttnk of anything else to do and also because it has 
become something of a status symbol. Our leachm 
are mostly pre-occupied with their own pubticatioas 
and visiting professorships so that the gap between 
the teachers and the students is growing. Students 
have a feeling of being oeglecied and much time is 
spent not on teaching and research but on trying to 
secure grants without which the programmes cannot 
go ahead. 

She said that first thing that we have to do is 
to try and bring back a be^r relationship betvneen 
teadiers and educational administrators and studeau. 
The students must feel that teachers are more accessi¬ 
ble. Their general grievances naustbc looked ioto 
OttUfMy- Tom is a ^k of restrieung tegher educa- 
noik' Some roddettem is essential but it .dioiild be 
brought about in a way that the weaker classes do 
not feel that the door is shut against them. We roost 
have special programmes necessary to enable the 
backward class students to catch up' 

She welcomed the emphasis laid oo oon-formal 
education oo enabling youths and all the people to 
eda«te themselves obtain d^rees, if necessary 
through correspondence courses. We have to tlunk 
<k new roeth^a and the role of Radio and TV in 
e^cation. In this context she mentioned the use- 
Bilness of the SITE programme. 

Reaffirming her faith in die academic freedom 
she said that the freedom to investigate the truth, 
publi^ the findings without fear, with conscience and 
(he scrutiny of s^olars is justifiable. But such free¬ 
dom cannot be converted into political licence. The 
university cannot be a sanctuary from law. 

Wtdt regard to the outside intetfercDce, she said 
that some of the istedeieoce to educatidoal institti- 
^ns i$ certainly due to troubled waters and some 
due to deliberate troubling of waters. But even when 
ihme is no troubling, subtle negative utflutnces are 
fo^ to be working in the institutiooi of higher 
education and the ui^er^ties. Sometunes these, are 
ppiitk^ ideas come in the garb of rdigion or 
ttev^oeiou to laguage or some othtf . thing wbidi may 
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it was 

retUy dtii|eroi»wheii meois aiittblW again¬ 
st our nationalism. 

She said that today's student is somewhat ton^ 
between the false glamoar of what is known as revolu- 
tioe and the teotaliziag glitter of western affluence. 
Soroetines they oscillate between the two and some¬ 
times try to combine the two. She said that edu¬ 
cation is a training of all one's faculties to adsorb, lo 
adapt and to create.* It should ^ide one towards 
maturity which means the witling acceptance of 
mpoasibttity. It should inculcate the spirit of 
cooperation and helping of others. 

Our educational institutions have largely been 
fashioned to impart knowledge which soon bmmes 
obsolete. But education as we know and as anci¬ 
ents have said is not just knowing but it is a becoming 
And this is what we hope that die universities will try 
for. None of the high ideals can be reached in one 


have gaeted from Shrt A w eb h i de and 
1 would like to ate some words whkh have bees 
used by oue ef the umst erlglual miuda ^ today. 
He is aa oM mau lo yeeio but I thiuk far Bore 
llviag ia thefatarethaamaay away yoaag pco|^. 
lam talklag of Backadaister Falter. Hehassald 
that wkal we Med today is a dassless, racaleau 
omai-eaoperative. eaml-wsrld hmaiaity’*. 

—Inilira Camfhi 


step. AH we can do is to try and move in a p^irticui.^! 
direction. We can reach out to this 'omni-worM 
hamanity' only when we first reach out our own 
Indian humanity and see what thcii problems ari* 
and how we can help. 

She was gUd that many young people today au 
doing useful social work of different kinds in rura} 
areas or in the cities. All such ventures nted to bv 
encowaged and we must see whether we can incor¬ 
porate them in the regular universtty studies wjtboui 
their losing certain basic things wbi<^ they must <i<> 
to the Dotversibes. 

Prof. Kurul Hasan, Union Minister of Educaiioii 
dk S. W., in bis address to the Conference referred 
the diflbrent programmes of action for the inteiisiv<f 
development of higher education in the country .snd 
mentioned some of the achievements of higher cdu 
cation in the post-iodepmulence period. He s^iid 
that a large and highly trained pod of manpower 
has been provided to the country which is the third 
largest in the world. According to the 1971 census, 
tim are \,t mtUiop scientists, 61,000 agricultun^i 
personnel, 285.000 engineers, 135,000 university and 
oolle^ teaclieni and 138,000 doctors. The tervic^rii 
of these perspnitel are not only aui^Mntiog the 
natio^ programme of develv^pm^t but are also 
becoming tnereaanidy kvaitabW to the bdier develop' 
ing countries. In uie field of scienttfic devefopmem 
significant cnntrlbiitionis have been ma^ whicfa have 



Higher edocation 

has 'i^ficeild. ifMag wonea in rural areas aud many 
weabr seetiw of the community like the sehedoled 
castes and scheduled tribes. It has provided vertical 
mobiU^ for several supjMCSsed groups and created 
new workers and a new ^pe of leadership which did 
not exist before. 

While aeksowledguig the achievements of uni¬ 
versity system, Prof. Hasan said that the system has 
also developed many serious weakneses. There has 
been a lot of unplanned and uncontrolled expansion 
of higher education. While standards have improved 
in some tespects, they have gone down in other. 
There hasbera an increase in sub-standard institutions 
which ait acadeimcally non-vlablc. Students moti¬ 
vation has deteriorated partly due to indiscriminate 
admissions and partiy because of growing unemploy- 
ineni4 The curricula an. often out-mod^, the exa¬ 
mination system is rigid and obsolete. The standards 
and methods of teaching require immediate reforms. 

In spite of extreme financial stringencies a policy 
of opmi door expansion of higher education has been 
pursued alt th^ years. But this indiscrirainats ex¬ 
pansion had now to be checked. 

In this context he said that the adoption of the 
new pattern of l0+2'r3 is most significant. He 
appealed to the Vice-Chancellors to extend their full 
Mipport to the new programme and to utili:ze this 
Opportunity to intr^uce major educational reforms 
and to improve standards in their universities. 

He said that the Government is considering a 
proposal to establish a 'National People University' 
which will function on an open pattern. This was 
one of the measures for ensuring thar hi^r educa- 
tioQ was not denied to any individual with necessary 
abilities and desire. 

Prof, $aush Chandra, Vtce-Chairman, UGC, 
welcomed the Prime Minister for having consented to 
inaugurate the conference. He mentioned the vari- 

proposals for the rc-generabon of higher educa- 
(ion. He said that the Commission is trying to 
regulate admissions, raise standards, modernise the 
syllabi and make them more relevant to our social 
national needs. 

The conference w*as attended by 110 Vice 
Chancellors and Heads of Institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing. The focus of discussions wu.s on restructuring 
of countes, preparation for introducing the 10-4-2 f 3 
pattern education, equality of educational oppor- 
lunitiea, examination reforms including improvement 
programmes, student community and youth develop¬ 
ment programmes. 

BecoiuMBdiiitiMa made at the Cofderence 

The Conference of Vice-Chancellors convened 
jointly by die Union Education Ministry and the 
Univen^ Grants Commission was held on Septem¬ 
ber 30 and October U 1975, in New Delhi. After the 
inaugtuai function, the conference was dirided into 
three grrmjps. Dr. Malcolm S. Adiseshiah. Vice- 
ChaoeSnor, Iftiiversity of Madras, presided over the 
group on PtapBlDd (^HigherEducation. Dr. S.N. 


Sen, Vkx-Chancelior, Umver*^ of ^kutta was the 
chairman of the group on C^ality Improvement 
Programmes and Dr. K.L. Shrimali, Vice-Chancellor, 
Banaras Hindu University, presided on thegrdup 
concerning Students’ amenties and Youth De^lop- 
ments Programmes. 

The conference resolved not to expand the facili¬ 
ties for higher education any further for the present 
except in backward areas and that too in a planned 
manner To accommodate the growing number of 
enrolments in institutions of hit^r learning whi^ 
has alre^idy reached the 4 million figure, the confere¬ 
nce decided to increase the facilities for providing 
non-form^l education through correspondence cour¬ 
ses. private studies, evening classes, study centres and 
para-d 'gree courses and diploma courses. 

Dr. Malcolm $. Adiseshiah after the conclusion of 
the conference said that the special reservations for 
students belonging to scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes and other backward classes would continue to 
be made in formal courses. To improve the quality 
and standard of new three-year degree courses, he 
said that part of the existing BA. BSc and B. Com 
courses should be pulled into the new two-year higher 
secondary courses. This would facilitate raising the 
standards of the degree courses. 

Dr K.L. Shrimali said that his group has recom¬ 
mended that a coordinating agency should be set up 
in each university to coordinate the various youth 
programmes of NCC, NSS and national integration 
committees. A survey of the conditions of those 
students who could not be accommodated in hostels 
but were living elsewhere in appalling conditions near 
university areas should be uo^rtaken by the Uoiver- 
sity Grants Commissioo as there was an urgent 
necessity for improving their livii^ conditions. 

Dr. S.N. Sen said that the training facilities pro¬ 
vided by the UGC to the teachers from afiilialed 
institutions should be made available to larger 
number of teachers. The conference support the 
idea of autonomous colleges for purposes of innova¬ 
tions and other specialised activities. It was recom¬ 
mended that such colleges should be located in rural 
areas so that they could function as growth centres. 

It w as generally accepted that the present system 
of examination should be given up as early as possi¬ 
ble. Each university should experiment on different 
available methods. The semester system should be 
introduced wherever possible. Internal assessment 
should be introduced with adequate safeguards. The 
proposal for having question banks was also accepted. 

Professor Satish Chandra. Vice-Chairman of the 
University Grants Comntission said that there was a 
greater realisation that the universities must use its 
resource material to inter-act with the community. 
The acceptance of the 10-1-2-^3 system would enable 
the universities to raise their standards. 

In a resolution adopted by the conference, the 
Vice-Chancellors assured the Prime Minister that 
they would take effective steps to implement the 
suggestions outlined in her spwh and steps would be 
taken to promote and maintain good relations among 
students, teachers and educational administrators.Cp 
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University Courts: 
an anachronism 

Author /?. P, Puri pteads for the 
abolition of University Courts and for 
Uyfng some ahernat/ve arrangement 
in some Universities to begin with. 


JN OLTR Universities the hierurchy of statutory 
authorities have virtually remained unattered since 
1857. when our lirst three universities in Bombay. 
Madras aod Calcutta were estahlished, except that 
for some time they did not have Academic Counetb. 
This exception was accidciital* for (he universities 
were then mainly concerned with the conduct of 
e^taminations. 

Of the main a»tboriti», namely the Court, (he 
Exeeodwe Catntctl and tha Aeadciiiitf the 

functions of 181(0 ftirst one hat« rm more dfMe» 
detibefa ri ve- The Court meets annually to review^ in 
a limited manner, the acts of the other two autbo- 
ririeS; to exercise all powers not otherwise provided 
for ^ the Act or the Statates. and to receive a report 
on the working of the univerMty. the statements of 
receipts and expenditure, the audited accounts and 
the financial estimates^ With these, what may be 
called, deliberative powers assigned to it, the Court 
has Imn described as a supreme authority in the 
statutes of our univemities. Such a description, 
withoat any justificatioa whatsoever, is nothing but 
a inisnonier because it is occupying the position of 
supermat^ more in dieory than in practice. Further’ 
laoie the process of democratization set in motion by 
the recommen^tJORs made, more recently, by dm 
GajoKiragadkar Committee on Govenianceof Univef’ 
sities and Colleges will soon demolish even the 
remaioiag myth the theoretical supermacy of the 
Court. 

in 1961 the Union Education Mtniitry appointed 
a committee to consider the organizatiooat simcture 
of our nniversities. Vat Commictee wbkh submitted 
the oodme dt a ^Modd Act\ suggested, anioi« other 
tiuagi, tihe r^nesentatkm ^ a ssffidenc nomber ^ 
ii9 memberson the Coorb of the universities so that 
eiey migk ceme In contact wiA the ootdde wedd 
aad that the so<alled interacdoa would refleet itidf 
in ^;^E6ils oftthe ^ of 
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hopes and the 

InvblvuiBeot of a body nflitKidml^ 
senting dififeisnt sham of pobfic dptnion. was con* 
sidered desirable beeaitte it would giW a new diknen- 
sion in the framing of the usiveiiit^ budget, ihc 
mucturiog of its courses, and the riwiewiiig of the 
academic activities of the oniversity, the last cuie beio^ 
highlighted in its annual report. 1^ Gaieodragadkar 
Committee has also recommeixted that the Court 
should review from time to time the broad pohek^ 
and programmes of the universtty and suggest mea¬ 
sures for iu improvement and dmiopment. 

Whether the Courts have performed their func 
lions well and whether their performance has had 
any innovative eflect on the working of our univer¬ 
sities, aie debatable questions.. Whether these are 
audited aocounia or fiaancial estimates. the Courts, 
have almost invariaMy been putting their scat oi' 
approval on these documents ns presented to them. 
If any university was found in financial straits, hardiv 
any planned efforts were made to mitigate the cir- 
cumsuuces which brought forth such an unenviable 
situation in which our univcrsiiieft have often foun^i 
themseKes and continue to do so. Rarely arc tho 
deliberations of this body impregnated with any plan 
of action which would bring about improvements 
The imbalance between teaching and research wouUt 
not be corrected unless it is pointed out by an enquiry 
committee whose membership is almovi invariaW> 
foreign to the Unisersiiy- It is unlikely thanm} 
Court ever asked for comparative figures of aebievt 
ment of the umvertity in various fields of its acaderniv 
. acciviuen in order lo satisfy as to whether tl iv 
tsaadiiBg on the' right path and is contribuiint: its 
mile to the advancement oflearmog and knowledge. 
Even such important questions as, how far ihc 
University has accomplished its objects? have escaped 
the attention of this august body. Docs not this 
thus, show that it has fallen into desuetude? 

Furthermore, the question arises whether person'* 
belonging to various professions such as arts, agrtcul 
ture, law, science, industry and commerce, arc 
accorded special representation on the court, have 
influenced the policies and programmes of our univer¬ 
sities in right earnest. Indeed this question, wbetk 
examined closely brings to light the extent of apath> 
with which the universities are bmng treated by 
per^ns representing these professions. But th 
who squarely hold them tespossible for their phleg¬ 
matic attitu^ or worse, towards these institutions 
wilt be committing an act of unjustioe. It is difiicuh 
to expect ^ Uy members to suggest new programme'* 
and policies for they arc not in regular tom with 
the ttsivendty affairs and ace not convmam with the 
latest devdopmeots which are takiim place in tnsti- 
tutiOBs of luglier learning, both within and wKhout 
the country. It would peritaps. thercTore, be ohehan- 
table to pit any blaQie attherf door for not tnvolving 
dtemselves actively in the affairs of the uiitversity, 
espee^ly titey are called tmoo to fneet onlv 

dioe a and that too in a crowds to dispose of 
the wotk whksh with the passage of time has become 
niore of less a ld]to sffTiti»L 



ths piovMoa isoorpontfid in tbe Statutes of a 
u]iivetalty€toiii tl)e veiy ioceptioo, empowerins the 
Visttor/CNt^lor to Dominate pemons on the Court* 
presomaMy w«e made to enable the Coveniment to 
induct into this so^atled supreme authority* persons 
of its own choice so that it could exercise iofiuence 
in the formulation of university policies. But that 
situation does not eKsst any lon^r. The Govern¬ 
ment need not now exercise its influence by planting 
its supiporters on the Court in order to make the 
univenity tow its line. On the other band* if 
the adviee ^veo by the Goveroment in respect of a 
certain matter is in the overall interest of the uoiver- 


>ity* it is unlikely that the university would ever 
refuse to accept it. Moreover* the complete depea« 
deuce of our universities on government funds has 
also rendered the representation of businessmen on 
our Courts meaningless* because donations expected 
of them at one time to meet at least pan of tl»ir 
iioaociti Jiabilides have never been forthcoming m 
the dcsiied quantum. 

Change is the law of life. Customs and traditions 
uudec^ ^ange with the passage of time. Considered 
ill this context* there is no sanctity attached to the 
numerical strengh of university au^orities. If the 
oast is any guide* out inveterate conservatism in 
restructuring university bodies, especially the Court 
has so far enabled us to eflect only minimal changes 
which have helped us merely to mark the time : its 
nomenclature has been changed from Court to 
Senate and vice verso, and its composition has been 
modified from time to time to make it appear some¬ 
what more broad-based than before. 


Htviag examined the nature of the functions of 
the Court and the manner in which it has been able 
to perform them* it will not be an exaggeration to 
say that it has outlived its Ufe. Any effort to activate 
it cither by modifying powers or altering its composi¬ 
tion. will be an exercise in futility. This remark is 
lestified by the fact that the recommendations and 
suggestions made by a scries of commissions and 
committees heralded by the Radhakrishoan Com¬ 
mission (1948), have merely tried to justify the existe¬ 
nce of the Court in one way or the other. 

Id contrast to the conservative attitude towards 
restructuring the Court, the Finance Committee is 
now longer recognised as an authority of the univer- 
^ity. A great deal more has been suggested in favour 
of diffusion in the powers of the Executive Council 
and the Academic Council so that committees at 
department and faculty levels could exercise greater 
autonomy. Furthermore, various committees have 
recommended the introduction of the concept of 
decentralization at greater pace in the functioning of 
diflerent authorities of the university by suggesting 
the esiablKhmeoi of numerous commit^, councils 
lor student alTatrs and so on. A university organised 
on these lines will undoubtedly be an entirely different 
university from tbe one which may have existed 
several decades past. If these commissions could be 
^ advcBturous as to suggest such innoyatiye change 
in the m^misatioiial structiite of a university set up* 


the 3 ^uld have suggested the reorgaiiizatton of 
Court on some rational lines or at any rate 
discussed the utility or otherwise of the so-called 
^preme authority whose functions in practice have 

become nothing' but a ritual. However this is not 
to be. 

jir There is still another aspect of the matter which 
de erves to be mentioned. We are all aware that 
most of our universities are inextricably involved in 
nnancial crises. We can modestly assume that on 
each University Court have been nominated on an 
average ten to fifteen persons who come from outside 
the city in which the university is located. We can 
further presume that generally a univcrsit> spends 
about a thousand rupees towards the travellii^ 
expenses of a member on the eve of the annual 
meeting of its court. With nearly one hundred 
universities functioning in the country the total 
expenditure on this count would easily add up to a 
million rupees. This amount could very well be 
udtised for a more useful purpose. The universities 
could for example* award scholarships of the value 
of rupees one hundred each to over twelve hundred 
students a year. We are now in an age of scarcity. 
Can we living in tbe portals of learning and sup¬ 
posedly in possession of all the intellect that is 
available to mankind afford such a dossal waste of 
scare funds ? (Continued on Page 9) 
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Job-Oriented Courses in the 
Field of Higher Education 


S.V. CHITTIBABU 


IN THE presftBt educati^®* 
set up, there is very little linkafic 
betweefl education and employ* 
oeiic. This may be attribtttfd to 
fhft fact that no concerted effort 
has so far been made to r®bite 
the output of the educalioMi 
system closely with job opporjuni- 
des or man-power needs. TMte 
ere doubting Thonmes who 
it is ^oiog to take a very 
long time to establish the deS*t®« 
direct link between education 
and employmeiit. Aut such pfU” 

{diets of gloom arc found every¬ 
where these days. However^ “t 
it ztoc be forgotten there are st«l 
many people of insight and vision 
who are all keen and anxious to 
dispel the preseni clouds of de^ 
pair by offering not only their 
niggeatiofis and advice but also 
their assistance and co-oper^on 
in such ways as are neeo*®- 
These are the people who have a 
wider perspo^w and we co^ 
across them in several service 
organisarioos such as those rts 
presented in this assemblage. 

And the University would like to 
step into their world and estab¬ 
lish meaningful dialogues ^’th 
them with a view to devising 
strategies for building a 
between higher learning and the. 

pres»ng skill demands of society. 

Against this background, the 
following objectives and implica¬ 
tions of the proposed plan o* 
action need to be set out; 

Anangements shouNo « 
set afoot for securing as fa’’ ** 
possible a situation in which inan- 
power requirements and adequ^ 
lely met by the annual supply of 
hi gh er educated man-pjwer 
cohorts coming out of the y w- 
versity and the Colleges amliatca 

to it. , 

(2) All possible efforts shouW 

be made to see that higher educa¬ 
ted main-power cohorts do not 
get into a mood of frustration or 
-Univmity 


despair because of their remaroing 
unemployed or being wastefully 
uoder-emj^oyed. The courses of 
studies which are at present 
provided by the University should 
be constantly reviewed and rene¬ 
wed in the light of the changes 
in the pattern of employmeni. 
This would imply that the educa¬ 
tional system should be made so 
flexible as to provide the best 
possible educ^ional preparation 
of students for the different 
occupational gr\>u{>s of highff 
educated mao-power, 

(3) There is need for evolving 
a new type of ^‘promotion exten¬ 
sion'* courses of studies for 
secondary educated persons al¬ 
ready tn service but seeking pro* 
motion in their respective fields. 


It has now become imperative 
for the University to imderiakt 
adequate measures to achieve the 
above objectives with the active 
coUaboration and co-operation of 
people who are involved in a 
wide spectrum of agricultural and 
industrial activitici. While there 
is presently a move to vocationa- 
Itse secondary educatton-a move 
in the right direction, the Univer¬ 
sity for its part feels impelled to 
keep step with the march of lime 
and forge batan^re and approaches 
in tunc with the aims and objec¬ 
tives discussed above. In fact a 
committee was recently set up by 
the UoiverMty to go into ibis 

courses. Possibilities of offering 
courses with a pronounced bias 
towards praciicDl application of 
knowledge in certain chosen fields 
have been examined. The mem¬ 
bers of the Committee have 
strongly expressed the feeling that 
job-oriented courses would be 
somewhat of a panacea to the 
present ills of onemployment and 
u^r-etnployment Thanks to 
these courses. The students of 
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arts and sdenccs will be nxpoaMl 
to some nrganfsed {iractical train- 
tug un^ proper gnidai^. There 
are three ways which a good 
beginniQg coukl be made by way 
of introducing job-orieoted cour¬ 
ses in the University and its speci¬ 
fic areas can be introduced at ihc 
undergraduate level, e.g. Tourism, 
Book Industry, Journalism. 
Company Secretaryship, Interior 
Design and Decoration. Food 
Preservation. Hotel Industry. 
Public Relations etc. To iheiw 
courses only a Timited number o! 
students, »y 25 to 35, may have 
to be admitted normally. The 
impact naturally will not be that 
striking. But a second approach 
could be made by way of adding 
to the existing courses certain 
additional electives under Part III- 
Of course, these electives would 
need to be job-oriented, because 
thereby, they could help a larfc 
number of students lo gel int‘' 
the world employment soon»:r 
rather than later. Thirdly eveninp 
colleges could throw open tbcit 
gates to more working people iJj 
come in for coursesi which would 
help them to improve professiomy 
knowledge, and cxpcreince wim 
a vetw to securing promotions iu 

their fields. In these dajs there 
so much of emphasis laid on con* 
tinuing education quite rightly ti.>*'* 
and this concept needs to be trans¬ 
lated into action expeditiously. 

It would tbm be seen that (he 
job-oriented courses may K' 
offered either at tlw degree c»i 
Di^oma or Certificate lc\c(^ 
and they may be either full-ftedgco 
courses lasting over a period 
three years or they may even be 
offered under-programmes of 
part-time or what may be called 
own-time education. 

In the light of the points 
discussed above, it would be seen 
the University is keenly 
desireous of intiatiog steps in the 
direction of establishing a close 
report with all sectors of indus¬ 
trial. agricntatural and trehnolo- 
gical engineering activities. Thi? 
partidpants is this meeting arc 



Imoidi w n aitoiig loterett 
in giv« a 

boost to Ae economy aad soda! 
upUH of oiif community. Tim 
«ierviee organisations with which 
they are intimately associated 
have many planks in their pro¬ 
grammes. And f need not point 
out bow these programmes will 
assume greater dimensions of 
importance if only they could 
help in the revitalisation and 
rno^misation of our University 
Education in the context of the 
needs and aspirations of our 
society. The vast and rich expe¬ 
rience abd expertise of the parti¬ 
cipants are deemed as an asset to 
be capitalised upon by any Uni¬ 
versity in worthwhile ways. I 

(Continued from Page 7) 


would therefore make a fervent 
appeal to. them to share this asset 
with the Univetsity and its faculty 
so that the formulation of the 
proposed job-or3ented courses is 
facilitated as well as expedited. 

May 1 also avail myself of 
this occasion to make another 
api^l. In advanced coutries 
which 1 had vistmd. I noted that 
there was a close liaison between 
education, research and develop¬ 
ment in industry and agriculture. 
The talented youth of those lands 
arc identified and given all the 
encouragement and support 
needed, by way of scholarships to 
motivate and stimulate their 
research works in different disci¬ 
plines. Such scholars enter into 


contracts with dupporting 
industrial establishments or firins 
according to which they would 
serve the latter for stipulated 
periods and thereby help in their 
growth and development on 
sophisticated lines. I earnestly 
hope that this example would be 
emulated by firms, factories and 
such other enteprises in and 
around Madurai University area. 
May the promising youngesters 
coming out of our University be 
given the help and the opportu¬ 
nity to undertake positions of 
responsibility and work for the 
exeliJence of the industry and 
agriculture of Tamilnadu. 

a 


The vacuum caused lay the abolition of the 
university Court would look so con.spicuous that 
perhaps some altei nattve arrangement need to be 
devised so that the interests of the university could 
be served in a more useful manner. Whatever the 
aUemative device may be, it should not be a replica 
of the existing system. 

However the universities may continue to hold 
annual meetings, but in a different fashion. The 
attendance at such meetings should no longer be 
confined to (acuity members at the senior level as is 
the case at presmi. Documents such as financial 
estimates, audited accounts etc., should not be dis¬ 
cussed at these gatherings. Instead they should be 
disposed of by the Executive Council and the Finance 
Committee which are responsible for such mutters- 

The annual meetings of the university should be 
attended by all the faculty members alike, without 
i)ii> distinction of the position held by them or the 
number of years of their service. In order to make 
these meetings manageable, it would be desirable that 
each department should nominate at least three to 
four faculty members to attend the meeting. The consi- 
di'ration that sbould weigh in making .>uch nomina- 
bons should not, as stat^ above, be the .status of the 
teacher in the academic hierarchy or hi.s seniority 
among his colleagues, but positive contribution that 
he will make at such meetings. It is because repre¬ 
sentation of faculty on the Executive Council and 
the Academic Council has so far been in line with 
this policy, and, therefore, more junior teachers 
harbour a feeling as if they cannot contribute to the 
life of the university. Similarly, student representa¬ 
tives should be nominated by the Vice-Chancellor 
from among those who have given a fair account of 
their acadraic achievemeArs. The non-teaching staff 
^hould also be afforded an opportunity to take part 
in the deiiberations of the Court's meeting. The 
Academic Council and the Executive Council should 
nominate two or three persons each from outside the 
university and not neces.sarily from a place far off 
from where the university is located- They could 


include Members of Parliament/State Legislatures 
and educationists. The person.^ so nominated must 
be those who have contributed, directly or indirectly, 
to the development and promotion of university 
education and higher learning in the country. Tl^ 
considerations such as their leanings towards a parti¬ 
cular ‘*ism'* should not be a deciding factor in their 
nomination. In fact, the names should be such as to 
leave no room for suspicion or criticism in this regard. 

At the meetings only the annual report containing 
a detailed account of the activities of the university 
during the preceding year and the University's plans 
for expanding its academic activities during the 
following year should be circulated. Constructive 
criticism of the working of the university and sugges¬ 
tions for its improvement should be welcomed and 
deliberated upon, it would be obligatory on the 
part of ail those attending the meeting to see that its 
proceedings are conducted in a dignified manner. 
No individual problems may be allowed to be discus¬ 
sed, unless they indirectly affect the entire commu¬ 
nity-students or the faculty or the non-teaching 
staff, jointly or severally. In fact any problem 
that is brought before the annual meeting for its 
consideration would be .such as would affect the 
entire university It would be obligatory on the part 
of the university authorities to implement the 
unanlinous recommendations made at the annual 
meeting wiihin the physical and financial constraints 
in whicli it is placed and in terms of the provisions of 
Us statutes and ordinances after these have also 
been considered by the E.vecutive Cojncil and the 
Academic Council, as the case may be. It is 
time that wc tried an alternative arrangement to see 
bow it works. The e.Kperiment need not involve all 
our universities immediately, for if attempted, the 
results are likely to end in futili^. On the other 
hand, the authorities concerned can easily muster the 
nerve to start the experiment at one or few universi¬ 
ties which are still in embargo because they wll not 
have much difficulty in making suitable statutory 
provisions to see such an experiment through.. 
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Principals Meet in Delhi 


An AU'lndla Cottference of 
PrincipiUs was organised by Delhi 
Um'waty on October 4 and 5. 
]975« Over one hundred and 
fifty principals and educationists 
participated. The Prime Minister. 
Smt. Indira Gandhi, inaugurated 
conference. In her address 
she referred to the ^competitive 
and destructive politics* of the 
campuses. She said that the 
stodratsaod teachers should be 
aware of the political ideas and 
idttls. But the ^professional 
students* should not be eocoura- 
ged because they remained on 
dte campus not to study but for 
other purposes and were encoura* 
ged by some political p^ies. 
She called for a new direction to 
education whtch should be aimed 
at removing the apathy of the 
youth. 

She hoped that the 10-1-2-1-3 
^rstem of location would enable 
the atudeots to learn practical 
trades. This would give them an 
opportunity to do what they like 
to do. The present system of 
education largely ignored the 
practical aspect of learning. She 
said the problem of *brain drain* 
was there because of persistence 
of tinteilectuai dependence* and 
not because of money. After the 
attainment of political iodenpra- 
dence it was necessary to strive 
h>r intellectual independence 
which would reduce the depende¬ 
nce on foreign countries and their 
technolog)'. Knowledge should 
not be limited to formal educa¬ 
tion and diBerent groups from 
difiereot fields should meet and 
pool their knowledge for the 
common good. It was therefore 
necessary to continue the quest 
for excellence in all fields parti¬ 
cularly sci^tific and technolo- 
^cat research. She said that 
English was essential commonica- 
tfOD wfatth the rest of the world 
and should not be ignored at the 
cost of inproWog & status of 


Professor Satish Chandra, 
Vice-Chairman. University Grants 
Commission, who presk)^ over 
the conference said that the UGC 
had been working for evolving a 
scheme to rectify the disparities 
between the rural and urban 
colleges and for providing good 
quality education to people of all 
<^sses. The idea of autonomous 
colleges bad found favour with 
many principals and it h expected 
that about hundred such colleges 
would be set up in the filth plan. 
He said that colleges where 
strength of the students was not 
eooi^h can be grouped into aca¬ 
demic centres which have common 
facilities. A senior member can 
be deputed to ^ve instructions at 
this centre. He also called for a 
planning body to fully utilise the 
various tH’ogrammes for the 
development of colleges. He 
jitressed the need to raise the 
standard of education particularly 
In undergraduate classes. 

Prof. Nurul Hasafi> Union 
Education Minister, in his valedi¬ 
ctory address suggested the raising 
of academic standards. The 
principals and teachers had a 
special duty to perform in the 
development of intellect. It was 
essential limt young people be 
uught to apply the knowledge 
they bad acquired in the solution 
of their problems. He stressed 
the need for more sports educa¬ 
tion for girls. He also FeTeired to 
the imbaiance in the growth of 
colleg s and unchecked expansion 
of private managed institutions 
and suggested a new yardstick for 
the selection of teachers from 
backward classes to remove the 
iitiustioe done to them in the field 
of educatioD. 

Prof. R. C Mebrotra, Vice- 
Chancellor of Delhi University 
said that there bad been a very 
Cast expansion of higher educa¬ 
tion since independe^. There 
are about 4 million students 
presently enrolied in tbe institit- 


othef languages. 
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(iohs t^bi^erleanyiigs Jtt com- 
Mjtid to a qiuttter ffliHkm in 1947. 
The yott^ does not suffer from 
lack of disdpliiie but is just 
apathetic in this potlocdc. This 
attitude of tbe studems, teachers 
and the administrators has encou¬ 
raged a siicroscopij minority to 
create unruly scenes of intimida¬ 
tion and violence to our colleges 
and universities. These institut¬ 
ions are now Working in an 
atmosphere of pMoe and trioqua- 
lity for the first time. 

The two-day conference adop¬ 
ted a thirteen-point plan for 
improving the academic standards 
tncotieggs. 

One of (be important recom- 
Qtendatiom was that colleger 
should have built-in meebanism 
to periodically Msess the com 
petence of teachers principsls 
and faculty. There should be 
orienutton programme both for 
teachers and principals. The 
conference agreed that the mana 
gement of educational institutions 
should not be in the hands ot 
poliitcai elements and partisan 
politics among teachers, studenh 
and employees must be discoura¬ 
ged. The dupanties between 
urban and tural colleges on the 
one band and state managed and 
private institutions on the other 
should be removed to improve 
the academic atmosphere. Thf 
undergraduate courses should lx* 
made more relevant to the sivia! 
and economic needs of the cont' 
munity and in this conitM 
provision be made for vocational 
guidance. The libraries ainJ 
laboratories should be fullv 
equipped and study leave with 
full pay be inadc available t« 
trachers in large numbers. 

The conference noted that 
certain private managements were 
not paying full salaries to teachers 
and recommended that the revised 
pay scales for university and 
college teachers should be uoifor- 
mally adopted by alt states. 

The conference suggested that 

education be declared concurrent 

subject at all levels and a national 
poi^ on education may be drawn 
up and be reviewed periodtcalfy. 

cn 




Bordwim nnos Exainination principals to discuss the steps Shtft 

rilflfitfes would be necessary for the snioot^ 
conducting of the examination* 
TH® Bttfdwan University has December this year, 
de^ioel to change the examioatioo 
system both at undergradoa'® twacatioaM 

and postgraduate levels from the 

academic session 1^75-76. the ^HE Model of Institute df 
new ^tem would be made appH- Education and Research Organi- 
caWe to students belonging to saiion, Jammu recently organised 
Arts. Science aod Commerce a programme for bringing closure 
faculties. contacts between teachers froin 

Under the new scheme the North and South. A group c>l 
postgraduate courses would be seven teachers from South 
divided into two-halves and the been invited to tour Jammu and 
examioatioo in each port will Kashmir. Mr. A.K. Gupta, Dired- 
rarry half of the aggregate mafh’** tor of Institute hopes to send *t 
Cuch part will span about 12 selected group of twebers from 
months and the examination in Jammu and Kashmir in the ne. t 
part I will be held not earlier than year toSouth on a similar missioP- 
12 months from the date of the The Research Institute at Jammu 
oommenccmeol of the classes. The is affiliated to several Internali^ 
examination in part If will be nai education research organis^- 
iKld not earlier than 12 months tions. During recent years the or- 
after the ex|Hry of part i ciuinu- ^ organised seminars 

nation. A aapwnrte examinatioB ^(Wlioboferenccson vanou^aspec 
for extertml M.B./M. Com caPdi- . 

dates wtU however be introducCvl. 


of edneatibh pltnas&g and axam^ 
nation reforms. 

LlC’S Group InsoFaiice 
for Students 

A MAJORITY of students, while 
studying, face a number of diffi¬ 
culties, unforeseen circumstances, 
accidents and meet even untimely 
death which bring either on 
themselves or their families disa¬ 
strous calamity. The Group 
Insurance Seb^e aims at bring¬ 
ing an end to this, state of afCaita. 

The Group Insurance Scheme 
is not merely a scheme to meet 
the exigencies of accidents. It is 
a sort of life Insurance scheme 
which covers under it at a time a 
number of individuals and extends 
protection to all of them. While 
it has not been possible to cover 
even a crore of individuals out of 
India's population of sixty crores 
under the usual insurance schemes, 
the Group Insurance Scheme 
aims at bringing a large section 
of the communiiy, especially the 
youth-wealth of the country, 
under its protective wing. 

Under ilbis scheme, mills, 
factories, offices, schools, colleges 
etc. form units and the employees 
who work there, the students 


For the undergraduate cour^ 
there shall be two-icrm examina¬ 
tion in the first year and three 
examinations each in second ^nd 
third year classes would be held. 
In the first year there shall he 
two examinations to be held in 
January and April and the .second 
and third year the three examina¬ 
tions would be in the months of 
September, lanuary a.wi 
each year. The old system of 
examination with regard to three- 
year degree (honours) course will 
however continue. 

Ute syllabus will also ^ 
broken up in conformity with the 
term-examination The division 
of the syltobus would be made 
available (or the information 
the fttudents, Vice-Chant**- 
lor, pr. Ram&ranjaa MukhefJ^^ 
proppset to visit the colleges and 
meet the ffistrict magistrates and 



Chief Minister of Gujarat & others at the inauguration of the 
Group insurance Scheme for students at Gujarat University. 
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:itMtxlliffn wko' '''^4^ : 

8roiip4iinu84. ''flw 
pjcmlttiD rate is very tow and on 
dcaitse of one w more 
nembers belonging to Cbe insiired- 
groti^ the dcj^dents of each 
iiKli^iial get uniform benefit 

This scheme U a boon to the 
stttiknts and w<H'k«rs who cannot 
alford to take out individual 
insoiaoce policies, as it inspires 
into tbein not only a sense of 
safety against unforeseen exigen* 
but also inculcates in them 
a feeling of fraternity and coopera> 
tion. 

Under the burden of debts, 
ttoforeseen calamities, untimely 
deaths, etc. ordinary man feels 
helpless and sees no way out. In 
these circumstances this scheme 
comes to his rescue and become 
a mainstay of himself and his 
fhmily. as tbe Life Insurance 
Corporation, under this seheme 
takes upon itself on behalf of 
die em^oyers the responsibiUty 
to hdp those covered under the 
Oronp Insurance Scheme. 


fte Qdef Mtolder of Ou^ 
mgRylianuunted die moedteati 
luncttoo hm reoantiy iriiich Was 
attended among othm by bdricials 
of the Life Insurance CtuporattoO 
of India and the Univefsity. It is 
hoped diat more and more 
edrational Institntions underlie 
Gujarat University, as ind^ 
those in other States will follow 
suit and introduce this scheme 
Ihr the benefit of their students. 

New Univeraity Laws 
UiSri Luke 

THE Commission set up by 
the Government to study the 
ra^ng incidents which took 
place recently at various cam* 
puses of the University of Sri 
Lanka has recommended that 
ragging, in any form, should be 
totally banned. It also said that 
students who indulged in ragging 
should be debarred for life from 
all university examinations, both 
as mtemal and external students. 


v:-^ffawpf? ai«Br . iwn i ir > .oib b iuh s 
of dw Coandcifem»^^ were 
KWedU oew iMim re^ 
oegomte miiverdiy adto^stration. 
The ^umdoii m ajipoiodiig a 
student npiasentative on the 
university bodies including the 
Board of Governors is to be 
reviewed In the til^t of present 
devdopmems. One lecoBMDenda' 
ttoo said that even if .a Wudeni 
served cm such bodtot, he was lo 
confine himaelf only to topics 
which related to sPi&ai wefiare. 

la die hegmuing of fids year 
S.k. Diaaanayak^ BreadmsL of the 
Inter*Univer8ity Students’ Council 
was elected to the University's 
Board of Governors. He, hoW' 
ever, ceased to fuocdon bmusc 
he his final yearexaminatton 
from Vidyodaya Camims in 
May 1975. A 3*man Uoiversii\ 
Grants Committee is also to be 
set up soon. The powers and 
functions of the campus presidents 
will also be defined as soon ai the 
University Law is amended, it 
was said. 


The concept of Group Insu¬ 
rance is especially beneficial to 
die students and it is felt that it is 
an essential necessity for them to 
provide protection under this 
sebeme to their families in tbe 
event of their untimely deaths. 
Tbe Vivekaoand Education 
PoundatioQ which runs a string of 
Cotlegcst affiliated to the Gujarat 
University and has been con¬ 
ducting various welfare schemes 
like **Self--dependenoe Fund**, 
^'Health Centre'’, “Learn while 
you earn**, ‘^Book Bank”, “Talent 
Search*', etc. has taken a new 
step in the direction of its student- 
welfare activities by introdudog 
this novel sdieme of group 
insorance in its constituent 
colleges which covers nearly five 
thousand students. Gujarat is 
the first State to India to intro¬ 
duce this Qoiqine sdieme and 
credit for it goes to the Viveka- 
nand, Edueatton Foundation. To 
encourage students to avail of 
benevpletit sdieme, the 
FonadatioD has taken upoo itself 
Jhe re^msibiiity of dd’raymg 
the prefiriiun charges for the 
first year. 
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RMsutg 

Venn, 

a (dmft President of the 
Vidyslaiilnm Cniifnis described 
the role ^ n Canpiis President as 
ihatof n**fdrwaid}ns agency*’ or 
a ‘*mere robber stamp/' Amend* 
meats to the University Law will 
also prcrt^ aBoard of DtsdpliDe 
at the University as well as at 
each campits. Under the new 
law. the Vice-Chancellor, campus 
presidents and deans will be 
selected by the Education Minister 
and not through election by secret 
ballot, 

AlACHEEstebUAes Research 
Centre in Higher Education 

THE All India Association for 
Christian Higher Education has 
set up a Research Project aimed at 
innovative experimcnu in Higher 
l^ucation. The Kerala Centre 
has been established with (his 
purpose. Besides the other pro¬ 
jects. the Centre would encourage 
espehments in education for life, 
educatiou as an agent of social 
justice and employment>oriented 
oducatioii. 

R«v. Dr, F. TtOmML focmcr 
VfcB<3iMBenac ei Qooklipar 
University has been appoin t e d the 
Director of the CcBttt« Prof. 
Sitmuel Mathai. former Secretary 
of the Inter-University Board and 
Univenity Crants Commission 
will be one of the advisers. Prof. 
K.N. Raj. former Vice-Chancellor 
of Delhi University and Dr. M.M. 
Ghani, former Vice-Chancellor 
of Calicut University would also 
be associated with the activiiies 
of this Centre. 

Prof. Mathai feels that rhe 
\uriou$ dmllonges faced by the 
universities and colleges especially 
with regard to the question of 
:mtonomy would Have a priority 
in the plan of action of tltc Centre. 
The Centre would also act as u 
catalyst for stimulating experi¬ 
ments in educatfoo. lliere is a 
proposal to bring out occasional 
news-letters ^ng information 
about new developments in edu- 
catimuil theory and practice in 
India ft abroad. The centre has 
been e^Mislied initially for a 
period of two yean. 


Uttar Pndesh more to tone 
up Education 

THE Uttar Pradesh government 
has taken various decisions to 
tone ap higher education. The 
admission in universities now 
onwards would be strictly on 
merit. The examination schedu¬ 
les of universities and colleges 
would be rigidly adhered to and 
drastic steps would be taken against 
use of unfair means in examina¬ 
tions. Students failing for two 
consecutive years at an examina¬ 
tion will not be admitted for 
the third time. The capitation fee 
has been banned and declared an 
olTence under Section 46 of the 
U. P. Uoiveraities Act. 

Immediate action is to be 
taken on complaints of ragging 
by senior students and against 
those educational institutions 
from where persistent complaints 
are received. The admissions to 
hostels arc also to be made on 
the ba$i.s of marks obtained in 
last examination. However active 
participation in sports and extra 
curricular activities by students 
would be given proper weightage. 
Universities and degree colleges 
have been further advised by the 
Governiment to ensure that 
students with doubtful conduct 
or those against whom cases are 
pending in courts should not be 
given admission. The govern¬ 
ment is also contemplating to 
provide more amenities to stud¬ 
ents and teachers of universities 
and colleges. 

Futurology Report by 
January, 1976 

DR. S. C. SETH, Member Secre¬ 
tary of the National Committee 
on Science and Technology in a 
swrement to the Press announced 
that the panel of ‘folurology’ is 
expected to give the first ‘trend 
report' by January, 1976. 

The 13-mcmbcf panel consti¬ 
tuted by the Government of 
India, includes top scientists and 
technologists of the country. It 
is expected to give *a package of 
alternatives^ to sort out problems 
of science, technology and indus- 


Uy which would be faemg the 
country in future.' The panel’s 
research would cover not only 
energy generation and its ne^, 
food, transport, communications, 
urbanology but would also ^ve 
adequate attention to the pro¬ 
blems of slum clearance, roral 
development and life styles in 
rural India’s housing, management 
and education. The panel would 
review the existing process of 
technology assessment and deds- 
ion-making and their trends to 
suit Indian conditions and would 
prepare a report on technology 
assessment. It would also prepare 
monographs and reports in applied 
fields of future research perspec¬ 
tives in selected areas to serve as 
backgrounders for policy-makers 
in different organisations in the 
Government of India. The panel 
would encourage and stimulate 
future consciousness and concern 
for future among universities and 
other institutions of advanced 
learning in the country. 

Urology Research Centre 

THE Sawai Man Singh Hospi¬ 
tal at Jaipur will soon develop the 
country's first modern research 
centre 'Urology’ and start doing 
trans-uretbrai surgery for pro¬ 
strate and bladder cancer. The 
Rajasthan Government has 
announced a grant of Rs. 3.S 
lakhs for this project. A Bombay 
Charitable tiust has undertaken 
to donate a similar amount for 
this purpose. 

Dr. Milner, Professor and 
Head of the Department of 
Urology at the Albany Medical 
Centre, Mew York was the guest 
surgeon at the centre. He per¬ 
formed a number of prostrate 
operations during his brief stay. 
Rajasthan has the largest record 
of stone cases in the country. 

New guidelines for 
Delhi Colleges 

THE Delhi University recently 
changed the provision for the 
selection of trust nominees on the 
Boveming bodies of colleges 
Including those controlled by 
Delhi Administration. The foUo- 
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'ttigsewfaed' 

(1) The trust should forward 
a pa&el of names to the uoiversity 
containing at least fifty cent 
more names than the rqmred 
number : (2) Persons recom- 
mended in Utt panel should be 
those ufho have demonstrated 
interest in education or had made 
significant contributions in pro* 
moting the cause of higher educa¬ 
tion : (3» Ordinarily not more 
tbam two members of the same 
fhmily should be nominated as 
governing body members; (4) At 
time of renomination his 
attendance in governing body 
meetings in previous years should 
also be tahen into consideration : 
(S) If a person is a siudertt of the 
umverstty or an employee of the 
nniversity or a member of the 
Executive Council or a near 
relative of an employee of the 
institution concerned, he would 
be disqualified for nomination. 

The new proposal would be 
implemented from the coming 
year. 


diid 

gi^ M imeidentaiith better way 
in (he pievaiUog sthutdon. 

the ttniversky has now se^ 
up a hi^-power^ comaiittee t4 
uamine the entire structure of 
exenunations and ways aud mesmf 
to bring about the necessary 
changes. The committee is expec*' 
ted to sumit the recommenda- 
tioas by the end of October. 

The univeniiy is also proposr' 
ieg to re-organise tte tutoriaf 
system to provide better facihticsl 
to the students appearing foi 
various examinations. 




Vusity to have 
a Compater 


A Rs. 60 lakhs computer would 
be soon installed in the Poond 
University. The University 
Grants Commission has giveh 
the necessary sanction, for this 
project. The computer will not 
only benefit the university stu¬ 
dents and teachers throughout the 
Miiharasthra SlaU but will abd 
hdp the research personnel of 
national laboratories and other 
industries m this area. 




THE AcadeBiic CbimeU of 
Madurai Umversity hasdeeuied 
to introdooe a new degree coarse 
and a postgraduate diptonia 
course m Tourism frem this aca¬ 
demic session. Hie Department 
of Mathematics has opted for the 
semester system and with the 
inclusion of this course almost 
all the courses at postgraduate 
level had been brought under 
semester system in the university. 

The university has also decided 
to re-intfodpoe the central evalua¬ 
tion of books from next 

year, the resutu of the univer¬ 
sity examinations will be compu¬ 
terised. This would enable the 
authorities to announce the results 
on time witb accuracy and 
secrecy. 

Mr. Chittibabu, VioC'Chancc- 
ilor of the University, proposes to 
launch a new plan of action for 
the remaining years of the Fifth 
plan period to give depth, variety 
and intensity to various courses of 
study. He hopt^ to set up a 
Rs. 40 lakhs lienee Education 


Examinatiffii system Th* cost of .he 


The Saurashtra University dis¬ 
continued the Internal evalua¬ 
tion system of examination in the 
faculties of Arts, Science and 
Commerce as a sequel to the 
recent mismanagement in the 
Controller's offi^. It has been 
decided to have papers in all 
subjects for full 100 marks at the 
university level. Under the inter¬ 
nal evaluaiion system, two tests 
were held at the college level—oiie 
before terminal vacation and the 
other after terminal vacation—of 
20 marks each. It was iater 
discovered that the internal 
evaluation system had led to 
malpractices on a large scale. 
The umversity has therefore 
ftcommended to the affiliated 
colleges to hold the terminal and 
jMe^uunafy examinations which 
wc'^e being held before the inter- 
iial evatuattoo system was intro¬ 
duced. , This system of holding 
ienntiuM and ptelimtiiary exami¬ 
nations wonld hdp the university 


would be shared by the Natiova 
Chemical Laboratory and tt/ 
College of Engineering of thf 
University. The university 
fanning to put the computer 
U5C for the university examinatiot^ 
system. Indusrries would be ablf 
lo use the computer for manage' 
ment information system, opera' 
rion research and engineering 
design on payment of servief 
charges. 

The University Grants Com' 
mission has also approved twd 
other projects under the Indo' 
British Universities collaboration 
for advance research in nucleaf 
Chemistry and microtron acce' 
lerator position sod electron 
physics. The llnivmity Grants 
Commissidfi would also be assist' 
ing the university io tbc develop' 
mem of its national scteoce pro' 
grammes. A liquid nitrogen 
plant from Holland vrill bn 
impoited at a cou of Rs. 
lakhs. 


ihBt'fdhMHiMan of the 
£ --woiversity. ^Thc cemre would be 
a kind of aid to everybody fr^^m 
elementary school to the univer¬ 
sity level providing diverse facili* 
ties for multifarious interests. 
It would be a clearing house for 
exchange of ideas and would 
help keep the university in touch 
wiui the coromunicy.' The re¬ 
structuring of the courses of stud> 
of B,A. and &.Sc. to make them 
work-oriented will form anoUier 
important programme. New 
courses for education and library 
science would be given proper 
attention. The National ^rvice 
Scheme under the Directorate of 
Youth Wdfare would embrace 
forty-eight colleges this year. 

yTbe enrolment of the students 
for the Correspondence courses 
has shown an increase from ISOOd 
to 19000. The lostftate of Corrib 
pbndence Courses and Continu¬ 
ing Education has done useful 
work. The nnivensty would soon 
be collaboratifig Madras 
University in tiae orgawsatioa of 
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ctfttnei that 
‘the )UI4iKiia Radio at 
u bdiig: fe(|iiesud to 
tewffie thof broadcast pro- 
grainiE^ for uoiveraity students 
on a regular Ms. 

Kerala Varsity 3rd 
Geaeratiiw ConiiHiter 


THE University of Kerala plws 
to have Itie third generation 
modern coakputer with the UQC 
assiiCance. It is expected to cost 
a sum of Rs. 20 lakhs to the 
university. After msiailation. 
Kerala would be providing the 
biggest computer faciKties availa¬ 
ble at my of ihe southern 
university campuses. 

Dr. R.S. Kiishoaa ever since 
bis appointment as the Vice- 
Chancellor of the university had 
beco keen for the establishment 
of a computer centre for the 
university. The Educational 
Computation Centre hos inau¬ 
gurated in March 1974 by Mr. 
Achut^ Menon, Chief Minister. 
Tht University acquired a second 
generation IBM-1620 computer 
which was loaned by dn Im^iaa 
SfKice j^eseatvh toso'Oiaa'. ft is 
being shared by the State Govern- 
ment. the Centre for Develop¬ 
ment Studies, the Engtiieertog 
College and university depart¬ 
ments. 

After the insuUatioti of the 
new computer it would be possible 
for the university to extend ibis 
fucility to research workers in the 
neighbouring universities as well. 
The research and devciopinimtal 
activities of Kerala University 
were severely handicapped all 
these years for want of a fast 
digital computer system. 

Professor Krishnan dispelled 
the fears of those who thought 
the computers would reduce job 
^Dportuiuties in the university. 
Tne use of computers has opened 
up many developmental avenues 
aiKl job opportunities. The com- 
fmtera in the modem are play a 
vital role in scientific and indus¬ 
trial process control. They also 
help in dedsioa making. The 
univenity would be starting a 
course m Computer Science ib 

very near future. 


NtIkMl Exuaiiiatm 

THE Union Public Service 
Commission has forwarded a 
proposal to the Government of 
India and Planning Commission 
to hold a nadonal merit examina¬ 
tion and set up a data bank with 
a view to minimising wastage in 
higher education. The UPSC 
held variotts consultative sessions 
with the Education Ministry, the 
University Giants Commission, 
the Association of Indian Univer¬ 
sities and other authorities in this 
regard. It is strongly felt that the 
proper approach towards examU 
nations has to undergo a base 
change to facilitate placement 
of students particularly scientists 
and technologists. The Commis¬ 
sion is planning appropriate 
changes in its examinations which 
would be directed to ‘test not 
only knowledge but also to 
interpret complicated phenon»ena 
and apply knowledge to the 
solutions of prat^cal problems. 

Prof. A.R. Kidwai, Chairman 
of the Commission has decided 
in the first iostaocc to create an 
examination reform cell in the 
UPSC Secretariat. A standing 
commiltec of experts has also 
been appointed to advise vhe 
commission on the latest develop¬ 
ments in methods and techniques 
of the examioation. ^It is al.so 
proposed to have a data bank 
which would be useful in the 
present circumstances with the 
increasing speciaUsation in all 
fields of knowl«i^ and activities. 
It is necessary to identifiy the 
most suitable persons for specific 
jobs. The formation of the 
data bank would minimise the 
wastage of lot of time in locating 
such persons in the scientific and 
technical fields and various other 
disdpUnes. Through a compu¬ 
terised data bank it should be 
possible for recruiting organisa¬ 
tions to identify the most suiiable 
persons by matchiog the require¬ 
ment of posts with the available 
personnel. The bank will compile 
and store information regatding 
the major specialities with which 
government departments, public 
privatei ndustries, 
research instttu- 



Mfins am___ 

Tte bank would ^ ^ usefid for 
identifying persons for appbint- 
ments to various posts as well as 
‘ for locating specialists for shorf- 
term assignments as ctmsultatits 
for research and deveiopment 
projects and members of expert 
committees and task forces. 

Hie concq)t of a single eli¬ 
mination for various services has 
been based on a survey which 
revealed that even well-qualified 
graduates took about one to 
three years before getting suitable 
employment In view of the huge 
turn over of scientific and techni¬ 
cal graduates every year and the 
time and money spent on ibeir 
education the Commission feels 
' that this “wailing is a colossal 
wastage of manpower and 
resources. A suitable employ¬ 
ment-oriented sdieme may be 
evolved to enable students to get 
suitable employment soon a^r 
completion of their course on the 
basis of one application and 
through a single competitive 
examination.'' The suggestion of 
the Commission were endorsed 
at the recent conference of the 
Chairmen of various State Public 
Service Commissions. The idea 
to have national agency to con¬ 
duct examination tests on the 
basis of uniform standards to 
enable students to secure jobs 
quickly on the basis of a single 
examination was approved. The 
national merit examination would 
be open not only to university 
graduates but also to those who 
have acquired knowledge through 
correspondence or even self- 
education. This step would further 
help in reducing the rush on 
the universities and check deterio- 
ration in falling standards as well 
as reduce the tensions and anxie¬ 
ties of the educated youth. 

Thus a candidate canex]!^ 
to get jobs soon after graduauon 
by appearing at a single examina¬ 
tion wiAout bothering to apply 
for similar posts in different 
organisations and repeatedly 
competing in examinations, tests 
and interviews, Moreover the 
availatKlity of a large number 
of jobs on the basis of single 
examination will generate cona- 
derable interest and provide in- 
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Qs^ooil ^ -^' 

eHumoattoQ will Also sarw as o naot ysi^ fts 

SAtiqiial tiuldx o^ p^rmanoB wow trowkvr be bo ^SbntiiaOid vest ^^Iwers 

and aduevenwitts in various fields ju^ to the authority vested m and funotiohs of these avihori* 

of teanuDgand set the pane for University in terms of the contact tiee in the Oumedlor. to conhol 

raisfog stsfidands of educatioii. executed by the university teacheiv the affairs of; the authority or 

or officers which requires three aushc^ties so soiqieiided in such 

Cakotta Varrity ilNr Cob* mbndis notice for tetminatioa of mamter and for such a period as 

tnrilSilg Medici lastitiite sendee. dee^ fit and reasonable by 

him”. 

THE Calcutta University has ExaniBatioii of 4000 There shall be a selection 

proposed to the State Govern- Cancelled Committee for mahlng recom- 

ment to transfer the academic mendations to the Executive 


control of the Institute of Postgra- CALCUTTA University canoeiled Council for appoiBtfneflt of 
duate Medical Education and the examioatioDs over 4000 Professors, Readers. Lecturers^ 


RCMarch to the University. There 
has been a proposal for ^uite 
soiae time to integrate this insti¬ 
tute with the University College 
of Medicine. The university 
authorities feel that the academic 
int^ration of these institutions 
under the same umbrella would 
be beneficial to the postgraduate 
medical students as they would 
have better clinicai facilities and 
practical training. The Uidversity 
18 not interested in excerebing any 
administrative control over the 
baspitat. Thb should be managed 
by the State authorities as in the 
case of other Government Medical 
College hospitals. The Vke- 
Cban^lor would be meeting, the 
State Health Minbter to discuss 
die matter further. 

Free Edocatioa ConcessloD 

Extended 

THE Andhra Pradesh Govern¬ 
ment has decided to extend the 
concession of free education up- 
tiUrnow available in medical aud 
eopneering colleges for students 
whose parents income does not 
exceed Rs. 1000/- per month to 
the College of Agriculture as well. 
The Government also proposes to 
grant stipends to postgraduate 
students of agriculture as was 
being done m the case of medical 
and engineering students. Finan¬ 
cial implications of the proposal 
are being worked out separately. 

OsmBBia Adopts £»1y 
ReturoHnit Onte* 

OSMANIA Univermty Syndicate 
baa ack^Red tto govennnent order 


students vdio had appeared for 
the degree, law, m^kal and 
eagtneering examinations last year 
either fully or partly, on charges 
of malpractices. 

The university in such cases 
awards the punishment for ado¬ 
pting unfair means on the basis 
of reports submitted by the vtsiti^ 
teams sent by the University 
authorities to diffeieat examina¬ 
tion centres. Those punished 
included three medical, one 
engineering and one law student. 

Special Callcat ConvocaHoa 

THE Univerrity of Calicut held 
a special convocation on Septem¬ 
ber 26, I97S for conferring bono- 
ra^ degrees of D. Litt on Prof. 
M. M, Gha&i. the first Vice- 
Chancellor and Mr. K.P. Kesava 
Menon, Chief Editor, Matbrub- 
hoomu 

The Universty has resolved 
not Co hold regular convocatioos 
but special convocations would 
continue to be held for conferring 
honorary degrees. 

Gairiiati Uaiversity Ameiid- 
meot Bin Passed 

THE Assam Assembly today 
passed the Gauhati University 
(Amendment) Bill, 1975 to in¬ 
corporate the recommendations 
of the Oajeodragadkar Committee 
set up the Univenrity Grants 
Commission on the governance 
of the Universities in the couot^. 

The Bill provides that "the 
Chancellor as bead of the Uni¬ 
versity shall have the power to 


Remstrar, Treasurer, Librarian 
and other Officers of the Univer¬ 
sity as may be provided for by 
the Sutures consisting of the 
following members: 

The Vice-ChaDoeilor as Chair¬ 
man of Che Committee; three 
persons not holding any office of 
profit under the University of 
whom one nominated by the 
Chancellor, one to be nominated 
by the State Government and the 
other to be nominated by the 
Executive Council, the Registrar 
shall be the memkr-Secretary of 
the Committee except for the 
SeketioD for appoiottneailt of 
Registrar ht wbkb case the Vines 
Chancellor aball nominate one 
person as meinber-Secretary in 
consultation with the Executive 
Council. 

1( further provides that there 
shall be a Students* Advisory 
Council which shall consst of 
the following members: —One 
C^irman to be nominaced by 
the Vice-Chancellor from am<mgst 
the teachers of the University; 
the Director of Students* Welfare- 
ex-ollicfO Treasurer ; President, 
Vice-Pr^ident and Secretary of 
the University Post-Graduate 
Students* Union; Prerident and 
S«»tary of the University Law 
Students' Union; 10 students 
from ten affiliated Degree College 
to be selected ^ tiie Executive 
Council by rotation in the manner 
to be prescribed by the Statute; 
one studeift from eadi teaching 
faculty of the University to be 
elected as prescribed by the 
Statutes,^ five students one from 
each of tile five aettyities, nameb^, 
ipottt, Hational Si^ice Schea^ 
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HatkiM Cid^ Coirj^* CiUtural 
acfiivflies, sad National Pisciplmc 
Schenie to tK nommatad the 
VicC'rChaacendry four lady stu- 
dent) to be Dominated by the 
Vsce-Chaneellor* the Director of 
Sports aad Physical EducatioD. if 
any . The mtsmbers of the students 
Council shall elect from amongst 
themselves^ the Secntaiy of the 
Council 

Another provisioD of the bill 
States Wf at any time it appears 
to be necesaarv and expedient in 
the opicuon of the State Govern¬ 
ment, die State Government may 
with the prior consultation with 
the Omncdlor, by a notification 
published in the official Gazette, 
suspend all or any of the powers 
of the University a$ prescribed in 
Section 5 of the Oauhati Univer¬ 
sity Act and other powers as may 
be ancillary to such powers of 
management, fuoctioas of such 
authorities or officers including 
holding conduct and superinten¬ 
dence of and arrangement and 
appoifttmenc of any pe^n or 
authority In connection with any 
01 more examinaiions or publica¬ 
tion of the result of any such 
exaroinatioo or examinationK or 
to any matter incidental thereto 
for such period as may " be 
specified in the notification and 
may be exercised by the State 
Government ifaod when necessary 
during such period, in such 
manner and through officers of 
authority as may be considered 
fit by the State Government/' 

The bill also provides that 
‘‘The Vice-Chancellor shall be 
appoiDted by the Chancellor on 
recommendation of an Advisory 
Board constituted by the 
Chancellor for the purpose and 
consisting of three members of 
whom one member shall 
dected by the Executive Council, 
one member shall be nominated 
by the State Government and 
one member shall be nominated 
1^ the Chanoeltor. The Chaned- 
lOT shall appoint one of 
as ChiumM of the Advisory 
Board.** The Advisory Board 
shah reconameod a pane! of 
fkames of three persons to the 
C^aBceUor who may appoint one 
(t^ ^petsm incoinmended to be 


Vice-Cbanoellor. If the Chance^ 
Uor does not approve any of the 
person recommended by the 
Advisory Board he may call for a 
fresh recommendations**. 

Nattoeal Seed Project 

DR. D. P. SINGH, former Vicc- 
Choiicellor of G. B. Pant Univer¬ 
sity of Agriculture A Technology, 
who is the currrat Chairman of 
the National Seeds Corporation, 
had led the India World Bank 
Joint Working Group on the 
National Seeds Project. The 


m isBBMdiile Job 
Project which is estimated to cost 
Rs. 120 crores. Tte Poject is 
expeated to be the biggest and the 
best seed organisation in the world 
outside the United Slates. 

The World Bank which was 
associated with the preparation of 
the project report has agreed to 
provide 50% of the total invest¬ 
ment cost. There would be a 
serious attempt to develop a broad 
based, deoeatraHsed net work of 
seed production agencies through¬ 
out the country which would be 
capable of meeting the require- 


PERSONAL 


Dr. S. Chandrasekhar, demo¬ 
grapher, economist, and noted 
population scientist has been 
appointed Vice-ChanceHor of 
Annamalai Univer^y for a period 
of three years. 

He has been the Union Minis^ 
ter of State for Health and 
Family Planning for several years. 
He is presently Visiting Professor 
at the California Stale Uaiversity> 

XXX 

Dr. R.S. Jogi has taken over 
as Vice-Chancellor of the Hima^ 
chal Pradesh University. 

XXX 

Mr. A.K. Dhan member of 
the Union PuMic Service Com' 
mission has been appointed Vice' 
Chancellor of Ranchi University 

XXX 

Dr. R L. Kaushal has been 
appointed Vice-CImncellor of 
Jawaharlal Nehru Krisbi Visbwa' 
vidyalaya, Jabalpur. 

XXX 

Dr. H.K. Baruah has been 
formally appointed Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of Gaubati University. 

XXX 

Shri S.V. Cbavan has taken 
over as Vice-Chancellor of 
Konkan Krisbi Vidyapeetb. 

XXX 

Dr. J.N. Singhal has been 
appointed R^strer of Robil- 
khand University. 


Shri G.S. Sharma has taken 
over as Registrar of University 
of Udaipur. 

XXX 

Shri B. Murugan has been 
appointed Registrar of Madurai 
University. 

XXX 

Dr. L. P. Agrawal, Chief 
Organiser of the Rajendra Prasad 
Centre lor Opthalmological 
Sciences has been appointed 
Honorary Adviser in Opibalmo- 
logy in the Directorate General 
of Health Services. Government 
of India for implementation of a 
national programme for the pie- 
ventioD and control of blindness. 

XXX 

Prof. M.G.K. Menon, FRS, 
Secretary to the Government of 
India, Deepartment of Electronics 
and a former Director, Tata Insti¬ 
tute of Fundamental Research, 
Bombay, has been appointed as 
one of the twenty-four members 
of the United Nations Advisory 
Committee on the Application 
of Science and Technology to 
Development for 1975 

XXX 

Dr. C Gopalan, Director- 
General of Indian Council of 
Medical Research has been elect¬ 
ed President of the International 
Union of Nutritional Sciences for 
a term of three years. 


Group in its report to the Plan* 
ning commission and the Ministry 
of Agriculture has recommended 


meats of certified seeds for the 
planned agricultural production 
programme in the coming year^ 
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: rip, jnip^. . 

s/g^ pmuctipn rrom: Utic pottipli- 
ciitioii of bce<4er setd by tbe 
research stations to martetang 
a^ncies. The seed laroductioD 
would be entrusted to a number 
of State seed corporations in 
Compact areas which arc agr<v 
ctimatically favourabk for high 
qiiatity, low cost seed production. 
The^ would be organised with 
growers participating as 
sbarehoiders in the Corporations- 
pr. Singh hopes that widun four 
years seeds of agricultural corpo- 
rations would be available at 
Bullock Cart distance in villages. 


PAU ReBeftrch Station 

THE Punjab Agricultural Uni’ 
versi^ Regional Fruit Research 
Station at Abohar is doing com- 
mendahte work lo save the pre* 
cious forci^ exchange now being 
spent on importing dates from 
Iran, Iraq and Muscat. The date 
growing areas were mostly located 
to the districts now in Pakistan. 
This created a problem for the 
country after independence. Reali¬ 
sing tfie importance of date culti¬ 
vation, the tegional fruit research 
stndoR of PAU took up (his pro¬ 
blem. Tbe and irrigate areas of 
noilhern region are now being 
u$ed for date palm growing. 

Recently, a team of UNDP 
aod FAO experts visited the 
Abcdiar station to explore the 
po^bUities of extending further 
assistance. Under tbe Research 
agreement the station will get 2d00 
date offshoots by Match, J 976. 
Each oflT-shoot would cost fifty 
dollars. The agreem^t would be 
initially for a period of five yean. 

The centre is, however, very 
much handicapp^ for want of 
proper services iff an encamolt^st 
anda plant pathologist. It is hoped 
that a$ soon as tbe new plants 
are made ayaUalde to the univer¬ 
sity, it would extend tbe services 
to idaces tike Bhatinda,: wbicb 
hobf gretd promise for date p^ 


THE Executive Council of 
Ddhi Univeisi^ has feoeady 
approved the amendments to 
Ittve rules which will enable the 
teachers of Delhi Univenity to 
avail earned leave in addition to 
the vacations. They will now 
onwards be entitkd to 12 days 
earned leave for every year of 
service. They will also be entit¬ 
led to additional leave for one 
third of the vacation if they do 
not choose to avail it. 

A provitton for sabbatical 
leave has also been made. After 
the approval the U.GC., uni¬ 
versity teachers who has comple¬ 
ted ^approved service for »ix 
years' wilt be entitled to one years 
sabbatical leave. No one will 
however be permitted to avail 
such leave for more than two 
times in his career. Tbe teachers 
would also be entitled to *study 
leave' after two years of service 
instead of three years as at 
present. During this period they 
would draw their salary minus 
allowances for the first two ycar< 
aod half pay for the third year. 
If a teacher gets a fellowship in 
a foreign university amounting to 
more than 110,000 a year, he will 
not be allowed to draw his salary. 
The Vice-Chancellor may, how¬ 
ever, allow the teacher to draw 
his allowances during study leave ^ 
as a special case. The leave rules 
also provide for extraordinary 
leave without pay. The new 
rules will bring tbe teachen of 
Delhi University at par with 
those of iawaharlul Nehru 
University. 

These rules however are yet 
to be approved by the University 
Grants Commission. 


EnviroomeBt Research 

THE national committee on 
Bovironmenta! Planning and 
CoordioatioD has vet up two 
committees-Envlronmciita] Re 
search Committee <BRC) and the 
Indtju National Man and Bios- 
phene Research Commictee 
<MAB). T!m two comnittiteeiii 


wQl SES^ Bje pt^pgciineait of 
Soia&tie TbhliliG^^ iiaspe^ 
KkHog lutd auppmag raaeaich 
work in vaHous areas bf environ. 

These committees will recotn- 
meiid the choice oi d^ptines 
and specific fields for ftirtber 
studies and also adi^ tlm depart¬ 
ment on g^ts for each research 
I^ect. They will also evaluate 
the fwogfims of each project. 
Fourteen specific project areas 
relatinjg to the effisets of mans' 
activities on the biosphere have 
already bera started. Some of 
the fields in which the work is 
yet to be initiated is—environmen- 
inl aspects of rural and urban 
settleineDts, natural resources, 
management, pollution and envi¬ 
ronmental training aod education. 


Geologists Exam Scheme 
Rationalised 

The Scheme exf the Geologists 
Examination conducted by (he 
Union Public Service Commissiun 
has been raticMialised. The new 
fcbeine.' bemsistm of a written 
ekammidioii followed by Imer- 
view for Personality lest, will be 
introduced from the examination 
to be held in June 1976 by tbe 
Commission. 

The new sy.stem of exanuna- 
tion will have two schemes one 
for posts of Geologists in (he 
Geological Survey of India and 
the other for the posts of Hydro- 
geologists in the Central Ground 
Water Board. Each scheme will 
have six papers mcluding English 
and General Knowled^. Five 
of the compulsory subjects are 
common and candidates compe¬ 
ting under both the schemes will 
have to offer only seven sul^ects 
including Eos^sb and General 
Knowledge. The subjects under 
the revi^ scheme examinatioD 
and thair detailed ayllabi have 
been drawn up in consultation 
with acadeiiiketqMsU kae^Bg ifi 
idew the ciirmt 
graibme m vanoits Unii 

and Serid^ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


UNIVEHSITY OF DELHI 


Lcctuicni^: 


A*rt. N*. EstaiK IV/2S'75. 

AFFLlCATlONSoa ihe piwcnbed form an: invtled for the fcItowiDg posts:— 

Sr. Deparmtent DfsigatiiiM 

No. 


ConsistMtIy good academic record 
with a First or high Second Cass (B-f .) 
Master's Degree or an equivalent dei^ 
of a foreign University in the subject 
concerned. 


1. Unlvciaity CoUege of Medkai 
Setenoes. 


(i) One Profes<»or of Bio* 
chemistry 

<ii) One ^fessor of Physiology 


Desiralrit: On order of preferenoe) 

(i) A Doctor’s Degree/or Evidence of 
research work of equivalent stan¬ 
dard in the subject concerrted. 


2. Botany 

3. Physics & Astro>(rtiy^ 

4 . African Studies 

. 9. Arabic A P^an 

6. Faculty of Management Studies 

7, OperaticHul Research 

g. Engineering Department 

9. Faculty of Music A Fine Arts 

10. Computer Centre 


11. Zoology 


12. Geology 

13. W.U.S. Health Centre 

14. C'eniral <^KX 


One Reader 
Ctoe Reader 

One Lecturer in Economics 
One Le^urer in Arabic 
Two Lecturers 
Two Lecturers (One Temp, 
upto 19.B.I976) 

University Engineer 
One Pr(tfessional Assislani 
(i) One Professional Assistant 
(iij Two Consdtf Operators 
(One each reserved for 
Scheduled C^ie A Ex- 
servicemen) 

One Junior Lab. Assistant 
(Reserved for &heduled 
Caste) 

One Field Attendant 
Two Pharmacists (One reset' 
ved for Scheduled Caste) 

It) StenrMpaphm 
tfi) Sieno-typists 


(ii) Teaching experience of DegreeJ 
. Post-graduate Classes. 

Provided that if a teacher is not a 
Ph.O. at thetime his/her appointment 
and does not qualify himself/herself for 
the award of a Pb.D, Degree from a re¬ 
cognised University in the subjm which 
is being taught by him/her within (be 
period of five years from the date of bis/ 
her appointment or does not give evidence 
of research work of equal standard with¬ 
in that period in the subject cortcerned, 
he/she shall not be entitled to any future 
increments after the expiry of the said 
period of five years til! such lime be.'she 
fulfils the above mentioned requirements. 

4. Laiversity Eaginecr: 

Graduate in Civil F-ngineering from 
d recognised University, possessing 
jf/yed wcr)t)rip >.oi>wJf4ye of Ehct/itM 
Engineering. 

Arleast 15 y^rs’ expericnoe in R.CC 
design, cost estimaiion, and in designing, 
constructing and maimainiog buildings, 
roads and utility services like water 
supply, sanitaiy gas and electrical ins- 
tallatiotrs and sewage system. 

Capable of handling electric motors, 
pumps, fluoresoent tube lights, window 
type air-conditiorterx, electric gi^sers 
and coal fired hot water supply systems. 

Must have at least 10 years adminis¬ 
trative experience in responsible posts. 
Should be conversant with contract taw 
and P.W.D. accounting procedure. 

5 . Professlooal AssistMts in Music A 
Compute Centre: 

i First or Second class B.A./B.Sc./ 
B.Com.. or First,Second Class 
Master's D^ee. and 
it. First or Second Class B. Lib. 
Sc. or First or S«:ond Class 
Post-graduate Diploma io Lib. 
Sc. 

(i. Console Opentoiw in Computer 
Centre: 

a. Atleast a Second Gass ((30% 
tnaiics in the aggregate) Master’s 
degree in Mathematics. Statis¬ 
tics, Econometrics. Operations 
Research or Physics; 


The Scale of Pay of the poms art:— 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

it. 

7. 

(I( 

9. 

10. 

11 . 


Professor in Bitxhemistry A Phyuotogy: Rs I300-d(VlSOO-iOo-2000'12S/- 
2SOO Plui Non-Practising Allowance of Rs. 500;- p.m. for those having medicnl 
qualifications and subjort to iUch reviiuon as may be dttidrd by the U.G.C. 
Reader Rs. l20l>>50-1300'bD>i900. 


Lecturer 

University Engineer 
Professional Assistant 
Console Operator 
Stenographer 
Sicno-typtsi 
Phamtiurisi 
Jr. L«h Assistant 
Field Attendant 


Rs. 7(K>40-I lOO-SO-ttW). 

Rs. 1100-50-1000 

Rs. Z5tM5-400(Likelv to be revised) 

Rs 550-25-750-EB.30W. 

Rs 413-15-500-ER-I5-S60-20-70D. 

Rs 33a-10-180.EB.l2-500-EB-15-560. 

Rs. 330-8-370.10-400-EB-10.480. 

Rs. 260>g-300.EB4L340-tO-380-EB-lO-430. 
Rs. 21<M-250-rB-5-270. 


All the posts carry D.A., C-C.A.. 

H. R.A. and retirement bendits (in the 
case of pomanent incumbents) as admis- 
aible under the rules in force from time 
to time. 

I. ESSENTUL QUAI^IFK’ATIONS 
FOR: 

1. i) ProfeMor nf Blo-dw atotr y: 

M.B.. R.S., M.D. (Bio-chemistryV 
M.Se. (MaiUeal Bio<h^ti(ry).^ Ph.D./ 
D.Se. (BfO<fKmis(ry). 

TearhtiiEfRrwarrli 


in Physiology. 


MJ>./M.Sc.,'Ph.D./D.Sc. 


As Asaociaie Professor/Reader in Bkw 
chcfflutry for 5 years in a Medical 
CoH^. 

{il) P ro l iiw o f nf Physiotosy: 


Teaching Research Espericace: 

As Associate Profcssor'Reader in 
Physiology for dve years in a Medical 
Omiege. 

1. Readcndiips 

Good academic record with first or 
high second class Master^ Degree in the 
subject concerned with a Doctor's Degree 
or equivalent published work. 

Independent published work (in 
addition to the punished work mentioned 
above) with a least S years’ teaching ex¬ 
perience in Honours ^Post-graduate class¬ 
es essential. 
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OR . 

Alieasi a Second Class (50% 
marks in the flggrciaie) fiache- 
tor ^ d^ree in Engtoeerinsi^CMn 
a recognised inaHuticm: and 

b. Fainiii&rii> Mrith Console (ite¬ 
ration. 

7. danior Ijiborator) AaMsiaat in 
Zoolog> : ^ 

Matric or e^uivaleni examination 
with Science subjects. 

8. FkU AttcadaM la Gcsdoio : 

Middle Pass. Robust constitution. 
OMnpetence to walk in billy terrain for 
kmg distances and bear rigorous deld 
life. 

9. PbarmariHls ia. HcaMi Centre: 

Matrk or equivaleisi. Must have 
pused PharamacUt's (Comiwunderj 
CouM from a recognised In&tituiioA and 
must ix a rostered J^iarmacUt.. Two 
year’s expnience in the profession is 
desirable. 

10. SttnoKraphers 

Atleasi Matriculation. Minimum 
speed 120 w.p.m. in Shorthand and 40 
w.p.tn. in Engtish type-writing. 

11. StewMy gists 

Matricuialion with protkienev in 
Q'pewriting (about .^5 w.p.m.) and priv 
ndency in Shorthand at 80 w.p.m. 

Note: Candidates for the posts of SreiHv 
graf^rs and Sieno-tyiMsts. will he 
required to appear and qualify 
in the tests lo be held by the Uni¬ 
versity in General English. Short¬ 
hand and TypC'WTiiing. 

n. Spccial^DesIrabie Quanikatiiws for: 

1. Readcishlp la Botany: 

Specialization pieferably in one of 
the following areas: Afgoft^y, Ky- 
drobiologj-, Cell Biology, Histo¬ 
chemistry- Embryology, Tazanomy, 
Eetdogv'. -Oenctics. Physiology. 
Anatomy or Morphogenesis. 

2. Lecturenhip in Economlm in the 
Departrornt of African Sredles 

i. Research work on problems of 
Afric.'tn Economics: 

ii. Knowledge of any African 
Language. 

3. Lecturership ia Arabic: 

Should be aide to teach Modem 
Arabic. 

4. Lccturcnhiiie In Management Studies 
Specialisation in (t) Rusin«s Policy, 
or International Marketing or 
Financial Management, or Mate¬ 
rials Managemon or Business Law, 
or Accouhtiog, or Office Manage¬ 
ment. For persons specializim in 
Amounting, candidates with Cliar- 
toed Accoumancy or specialization 
in Cost Accounting may be given 
prefccenoe. 


(iO FftmUlaztty with egad niatli^ 
of .loatmettoa, tfaloing to 6tW 
. a^odPTD meOKMs of ioRfiicUo^ 
Moiumenicflt-traimngabiood m 
field oT Management, eaperienca of 
teaching at Post-graduate level (n 
k^nagemait Courses, or praettc^j 
experience either in Busictess or in 
constilting firm will be additional 
qualiticaiions 

5. Lec^enhipia Opefatloaal Besequjt 

(For one permanent postl 

SpedahzatiiMi in one of the follow, 
ing topics: (a) Inventory (b) Mar¬ 
keting (c) Computer Programming. 

6. Prefearioaal Aadstaet la the Fac^tv 
of MieUc ik Vhft Arti: 

i. Good knowledge of Indian 
Music, preferably with a Dei^ 
or Diploma in Music; 

ii. Experience of handling electronic 
equipment, magnetic tapes ^nd 
disks. 

7. Profaarioaal AsalstaM la the Ctaa- 
poterCeanv: 

i. Knowledge of one of the compy. 
ter languages with some ex¬ 
perience of programming: 

ii. Experience of handling magnetic 
tapes, magnetic disks and other 
computer input—output tne^ia 
as also experience in different 
library operairom. 

8. Coaaoie Operators ia Coiaphicr 
Cadre: 

Knowledge of the elements ttf 
CbmpurtfT i^ogrammihg. 

9. JwoMir LMNMrators Aaobtant g| 
Zoolocy: 

Experiemx of working in a Sciehcc 
Laboratory. 

10. Field Atlafdaat in Grotoiey : 

Should have some lahoratory es- 
pcricnce. 

Age prc?crabJyj,bel©w’25 years 

The prescribed applicaiion form can tie 
had front the lefon&atloa Officr of ihe 
University either pervonally or by ticnd. 
ing a self-addccssed envelope (5”xlj’*) 
with postage «amps worth Ris. 1.95. 

Selected candidatex wiH have to pro¬ 
duce the original documents rcluhnc 
their age, qualifications, etpericnoe. 
before joining the appoinin>ent. 

Applicarion {.separate for each 
accompanied by attested copies of !>. 
grees and other oertiHcaics and publ^^i|e(i 
research anidss. etc. shoui<l reach the 
undersigned not later than I6tli OctokL 
1975. 

?Volf: 

1 . li will be open to the Universitv to 

consider The names of suitable 
candidates who may not have up. 
plied. Relaxation of any of the 
qualificatjons may be made io eg- 
espUonat ca.ses to respect of ail 
posts on the recoaimendatiOfM ^ 
(he Sdection Committee. 


2. Qiiwpgihig to Aliy fib^ ^ dr on 
brtialf ot the candfedate will dix- 
.quittiy....... . 

3. CaiHUdXes ftom tmtelde Delhi foi 
the'posht ofProlbttors, Binders and 
Lecturers called for interview' will 
be paid «?ontrilMrtUMi towards Travel 
ex^nses equivalent to 1| 2nd 
C1^ Rail Fare as per the Rules. 

4. Certain percentage of posts in (he 
cadres of Non-teaching posts are 
reserved Tor Scheduled Caste- 
Tribes and .Ex-sarvioereen 

5. Those who had applied in response 
to t^ earlier advcftiiement for (be 
posts of Readers in Botaxiy and 
Physics d Astro-physics need not 
apply again, but in case they have 
any additional information lo 
supply, (hey may do so. 

Sdf- 

RECtSTRAR 


INIHAN INSnTUTK OF TECHNO- 
LOGV KANPUR 
IIT POST OFFICE 
KANPLR 

Advcfttomeat No. 26;75 

IIT Kanpur is one of the five Insiiiutes 
of rational importance set up by (he 
Government of India in 1960. It has 
about 1 200 undergraduates and MXi Pmr- 
graduates on il.v rolls. Undcijsraduatc 
Programme offers training in six dilTcrent 
fields of engineeriFig and Po&f-graduaic 
Protramme prepare? fnr a higher degree 
in ineae engineering sub^s a« also re¬ 
search programme leading to Ph. D 
degree in qngtDccnng. sctcrtcev and hutna- 
nifies. It is located on a seif-dcvcIoped 
campus having community I'acililits like ' 
primary and S^ndary'schools, a Health 
Centre, shopping (“emre with u bank, 
post office etc. 

The is looking for a person of 

wide experience for the post of Registrar 
for the Inviilulc: 

.lob dcscriptivn; Secretary lu thi' 
Board of Governors and (he Senate: 
overall responsibiWiy of the olTice related 
to the administration of the Imtitute 
including recruitmem. promotion and 
discipline of (he stall’. 

Qualifintfoii* and Experience 

(h EsMiitialMi) « University degree 
(ii) mtmmum 10 years of experience in a 
responsible supervisory' administrative 
position in a Covemmenl educational or 
research lnsti(ute./Co!nmercial houses of 
national standing. 

(U) DealraMi^-Postgraduiite degree or 
difdoma in public AdmioistrBtlon or 
Managemtfit. 

Pay Scale -^Rs. ISfXhfiO-lBOO 

—uplo abopt 50 ycart 
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Htt post OJtks sUowaDoei aocordiog 
to lastHuU rules which at present corie^ 
pood to (dose admiftible to Gsntnl 
Govenmient ststioned at 

Kanpur. Higher initial pay is adiUKsiMe 
to a hi^ly owlified and expoiticcd 
person. The Selection Committee may 
lelaa any of (he above requirenieiits for 
ihe post in an exceptional ease. 

Appointment will be on contract 
bakis iitftiaify for a period of 5 yean. 
Oeputalioo on foreian aerviee terw will 
be aocepublp. The incumbent wiH be 
enttded to join the Institute's Providern 
Fund a.« apc^icable and other benefits 
such as housiPL medical care etc. as 
admissible to other itgular emph^ves of 
the fnsritute. 

Other ihiitgi being equal, preference 
will be given to Scheduled Casie.^he. 
duted Tribes candidates. 

Applicationft should be made on 
prescribed fronts obtainable free of 
charge from the Registrar of the Institute 
by sending a seif-addressed unstamp^ 
eoevelope of 23 cm. x 10 cm. sIa. Names 
of three persons who are fully acquainted 
with the professional experience and 
character and nature of the applicant 
may be given so that a reference could 
made. Applicuiions acctimpanied by a 
postal order for Rs. 7.50 (Rs. 1.117 for 
SC'?»T candidates! should reach Regis, 
irar, Indian Institute of Technology 
Kanpur, in Post Office. Kanpur- 
20X016 not later thart October IR 1975. 

Note:. Thoae whn a^M fa respome lu 
Atftt. No. MTS Med not apply 
egaia. 


15MVERSII y OF JtyOHPC’R 
(RsteblidHneat Brancb) 

.adrrrtlvaient 7/75 

APPLICATI<.^NS to reach the un^- 
signed Iw Oetohef I8» 1975 arc insited 
for the foilowing pcKts> 

1. PROFESSORS in Hindi, Geography. 
Philosophy. Uw and English 
Scale; Rs. i 100*50.1.MX>-60>I600. 

2. READERS in English. Ixonomiti.. 
Political Science. Sanskrit. Philosi^hy 
Chemritry, Zoology, Botany. Law. 
Cmnmsnre, Civil Engineering. Minine 
Enipneering. Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing, Electrical Engineering (Temp.) 
and Structural Engineering (Temp.). 
Scale! Rs. 700*50>I250. 

3. RESE.ARCH FELLOW inCornmetcc 
Scale: Rs. 350-2S-600. 

4. DEMONSTRATOR in Chemistry 
Scale: 9s. 275-2O-37S-2S-6S0. 

5. STENOGRAPI4ER 

Seale: lU, 170-10-210-15-390. 

6. ARTIST for Botany Department 
Scab: fft. 1SO-8*1^IO-2IO-I5-.LV> 
Poets carry allowances and other bene- 

Rts as may be atbniatibie under the rules 
of the UnivBtsiiy Rom time to time. 


For qualtHealions and other detaih and 
(he prescribed application form please 
apfdy sending crossed postal order for 
Ra. 21- (Rupe« two only) in favour of the 
Re^strar. Oniversityof Jodhpur. Jodhpur 
along with a sdf-addressed env^ope of 
24x11 cm. bearing postage stamps of 85 
paisa. Those who had already applied 
for aoy of the above posts in response to 
advertisement No, 4/74 or any other ad- 
vertisernent for which detailed mentions 
w«ie made in adveritsement No. 4/74 
need not apply again. 

S. CHAKRABXKTt 
REGISTRAR 


ALIGARH MUSLIM 
UNIVERSITV 


AdvertisMBMt No. 13 / 75 * 76 . 

APPUCATIONS on the Prescribed 
form arc invited (or the Following Posts 
of Lecturers in the Scale of Rs. 700-40- 
1100-50-1600 Plus Allowances:— 

LcciarersbH-Urdtt. English, Arabic. 
Persian, Marathi, (Hindi Depit.) French, 
(English Oeptt), ^ttriogy. Pol. Science 
(Department A Women's College both). 
Education (Women's College), Zooto^. 
Botany, and Business Management. 

QnallAatioas Odlnarlly Required:— 

Essential;—Consistently good acade¬ 
mic record with first or high second class 
(6'*'! Master's de^ee in the subjects 
concented or equivalent foreign quali* 
ficatton. 

DcuraUe;—(1) Doctor's degree or 
published work of an equally high 
standard. (2/ Teaching experience of 
Degree/Pe^t-Graduate classes. 

Provided that if a teaeber is not a 
Ph. D. at the time of his/her appoint¬ 
ment and does not qualify himself/ 
herself for the award of a Ph D. degree 
from a recogrrt^ed Unhwtity in the 
subject which is being taught by him/ 
her within the period of five years from 
the date of his/her ^pointment or does 
not give evidenor d' research work of 
equal standard within that period in the 
subject concerned, h^.^she shall not be 
entitled to any future increments after 
the expiry of the saki period of five years 
, till such time he'sbe fulfils the above 
mentioned requiremenis. 

The above posts were advertised 
earlier in the scale of Rs. 40040-800-50- 
950 plus allowances, with the following 
qualifications:— 

“Atleast a first or high second 
class Master's ddgree or equiva¬ 
lent foreign qualification." 

Prescribed application forms A 
Instructions may be had from the Dy. 
R^trar (Ex.j by sending self-addresaed 
envel^ of 23x10 cm. Last date for 
receipt of applications is ISBi October, 
1975, Incomplete applications and 
those reorived late may not be 
considered. 


Ht^r start may be given for special 
qualtf^ion and expatetiee. CanditUtes 
interviewed taay be paid ooninbrnion 
towards their T.A. equal to one sin^ 
second class railway fare only. 

Those who have Applied in RMpoose 
to earlier Advenisemoit need not apply 
^in but in case they have any Addi¬ 
tional Information to supply, they may 
do so, 

(P.V. George) 
REGISTRAR 


SAMBALPUR UMVfRSfTV 
JYOTl V1HAR : BURLA 

AdveriiseneBt No. 28564/TDS 

Da'cd 23-9-75 

WANTED 

Name of Post —One Lecturer 

in History 

Nature of the post —Permanent 

Scale of pay —400-40-800-50- 

950 

.Age of retiretneni —Sixty years. 

1. Essential Qnalificatian:—At least a 
second class Master's Degree with 48% 
of mark.s. 

2. Desirable (^ualificatioii;—Teach¬ 
ing and Research experiene: The post 
carries usual dearness allow'ance as 
would be sanctioned by the University 
from time to time. 

Seven copies of the application form 
will be supplied from the University 
Office to each candidate in person on 
cash payment of Rs. 2/- (Rupees two) 
only. Candidates intending to receive 
forms by post are required to send (a) 
Crossed pmtal order of Rs. 2/- payame 
to the Finance Officer, Sambalpur 
University, Jvotl Vjhar, Burla (b> a self 
addressed envelope (23 cm. x 10 cm) 
with postage stamps worth Rs. 2!- 
affixed to it with the word "APPLI¬ 
CATION FORM FOR TEACHING 
POSTS IN SAMBALPUR UNIVER¬ 
SITY" superscribed on it. Money order/ 
Cheque will not be entertained. The 
last date of receipt of application in 
the Universitv Olfice, at Jyotl Vihar, 
Burla is 1.11.1975 

The candidates will be required to 
appear for an interview before a Selec¬ 
tion Committee at their own expenses, 

AH communicatkms should be 
addressed to the Registrar by designa¬ 
tion only. 


Sd/-G. P. Guru 
REGISTRAR. 
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N(k. 9 /tf 7 S 

APPLICATIONS areinvitat for the 
foHo't^ing posts: 

1. One Pnrfessor of Zoology, in the 
code oT Rs. lSO(k^l90O-lOl^2O0O~ 
t2S<2m 

QwOttcaUoK: 

FHwHif: First or High Second class 
(B>f) Master's Degree and Doctorate in 
(be suti^t conoerr^ with a cemsistentiy 
good academic record, experience of tea¬ 
ming posi-^aduate classic for not less 
than seven yean a!id,/OT having conducteMl 
and successfully guided ^eseatch work for 
seven ye^ m a recMOised mstitutton, 
atid having publt^tea wcvk bf h^h 
standard in the subject conbemed. 

Plefbaallal: High academic distinc- 
tkNK. 

Readers bi the Grade of Ra. l2Q0-5Q.|J0g. 

»>mo. 

2. Two Readers in Cheraistr> 

3. Two Readers in Geology 

4. One Reader in Zoology. 

Qaalttcatloes: 

First or High Second Class 
Master's Degree and Doctorate in 
the subject concernM with a consi^ntiy 
good academic record and experience of 
teaching posi^raduate classes for not less 
than hve years and published research 
work of hi^ standard in the subject 
coocemed. Por one post of Reader In 
Qoology. preCnenoe will be given to a 
caendidate having contribution in any 
brandi of Petrokuni Geology. 

P ieftwt ia l: Experience of teaching 
post-graduate classes and guiding re¬ 
search. 

Lecteras ia the Grade oC Rs.'WMD'llgh' 
50-1600. 

5. One Lecturer in Military Science 

6. One Lecturer in Statistics 

7. Two Lecturers in Zocriogy. 


RHaaaHric in the pteictibed quajbdca- 
tioBg miiy he made in ew^oool dr* 
connancM u» oceorduwe wtCh the Stt- 
itHca. Ali^ty to tench under-graduate 
chnees for all posts through the medium 
(d* Hin^ essestial. 

Benefits of Provident Fund available 
as adimssible under the nike ofi con- 
firmation (or all posts. Pvtod of iHOha- 
don is <Nie year. It is not necessary to 
fill atl/any of the advertised posts. 

Applications on the prescribed ftuin 
(avaUahle on request accompanied with 
a self*addmied envelcm of size 23 cm 
\ 10 cm., free of cost from the (^fioe of 
the Rcsistrar) wHh recent lesiinwnials. 
publicatioQs eic. should reach the Regith 
trer, Lucknow Univecstty ^ Meemiy. 
Octnher RL 10?$- The candidates, who 
are in service, mutt seod their applica¬ 
tions through the tuoper channel. AppU- 
catiofi Fonm to outstation candidatca 
will be issued hf post ujho Saturday. 
October 11. 1975. 


SAMRALPilR UNIVERSITY 
JYOTI vnUR : BURLA 

ARvcrtiamcH 

No. 29t5fi-TDS. Doted the 29-9-7S 

Appitcaiions in the prescribed 
form with atreated copies of marks- 
sheets and certificates of the examina¬ 
tions passed are invited for a post of 
Professor-cura-Principal in the Lkipai • 
Rai Law Coliege, at Sambatpur. 

1. Scale of Pay:— 

Ra. tirO'SO.|3QO-6q-l60a- 
U. Am of fctkemcsH:^ixty years 
ofage 

III. Qualification and Experience; 

Caaemial Qualtflcsrion : 

(a) M.L. or LL.M. or Bar-ai-Law 
Degree or equivalent quali¬ 
fication. 

(b) Must have fifteen years 
of Professicoal experience out 
of which at least five years 
of teaching experienoe in law. 


QaalifieatHNis; 

EsMBtial; Doctorate in Ihe subjeci of 
study concerned or a published work of 
a high standard in that subject; and 
conriscentiy ^kmI acndemic record wjU) 
fim class or high second class (8-f) 
Master's Degree in the subfcci concerned 
or an e^iva^nt degree of a foreign Uni- 
vecsity in such subject. 



For purposes of qualifications required 
for the above posts the Dopee obtained 
la a subject taught in a A^rtment. 
which ts subsequently constituted, into 
separate ^tpaitinmis, ^11 be deemed to 
be O^raes in the suhj^ concerned for 
the newly cemtitmed Departments. 


Desirshle QuallOcatioe: 

(a) Higher research qualificaition 
pr^eraUy a f>pctorBte 
Degree. 

(b) Adminlstralive experience will 
be cofwido’ed as an addliionai 
quaHficatioft. 

A Professor-cum-Principat may 
also be appcrinled on contract basis for 
a specified period. Retired persons 
may eho Hitter starting may 

be given in deserving caaes. post 
carries usual deameas allowonce as 
would be sanctiboed by the University 
from time to time. 

Seven copies of the appfication 
forms wiQ be supt^ied from the Uni¬ 
versity Office to each candidate in 
penon on esdb paymeot of Ra. 2/- 
(RiipecsTw!>>o&ly. Candidaiesintcnjh 
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lag m moeiimtemahr peat 
to Mod (gj CranM Poilal Otwof 
lU. V* pasmble to me Floaace Officer 
Sambupiir UniversiQ^ Burla fb) a self 
addrasaed envelope ^ cmX 10 cm) 
with postage scampi worth Rs. 2/- 
affixed to it with the words “APPLI¬ 
CATION FCmM FOR TEACHING 
POSTS IN SAMBALPUR UNIVBR- 
SITY’* superscribed on it. Money 
Ordcr/Cheque wdi not be enterttunad. 

The bat date of receipt of appli¬ 
cations in the office of the Uniwsiiy. 
lyotiV^r. Buria is l lt.lfTS. 

The cuididaies will be required 
to appear an interview btfore a sdec- 
tion cotturnttae at their own expens?. 

Ab eommunicatkRis diould be 
addressed to the Registcari by deaigua- 
lion only. 

Sd/- G.P. Gum 
Registfv 


SAURASHTRA UNIVERSITY 

ApNications in the prescribed form 
are i^ked for the poet M PRINCIPAL 
for Univeraiiy conducted (I) Sir P. P. 
Institute of Sejenoe and <2) M. J 
C'ldtage of Comme r ce. Uwvnagar in 
the omle of Rt. 70IM0-1100. 

The posts are permanent and cany 
ben^ of Comribtttory Provkkni 
Fu^. Dearness aflowance will be paid 
as per rules. Free housing accom- 
nMS^tioQ will be provided Higher 
initial pay in the scale may be consi¬ 
dered in case of exceptionally qualified 
and experienced persons. Qualifications 
and experience rehuabie in special 
cases. Candidates in employment must 
submit their apjdicaiions iMough their 
epplicatioas mrouid> presotb 

employers. Candidates tf nO! kneumng 
Gujarati will be required to pick-up 
Ct^arati within a reasonable period, 
ordinarily not exceeding 5S years. 

The candidate must hast the mini¬ 
mum qualificalions and experience 
necessary for recognition as a Professor 
and at last ten yearft teaching experie¬ 
nce as a lecturer and or Prof^or in $ 
subject included in the Science Faculty 
(for pt^t'l) Commeree Faculty texce]::^ 
languages) (for post-2). Adminisiraiivc 
experieiMr as the Head of the fJepan- 
meminar^ college ora PhD. D^ee 
in Science, (feu’post-1) or Commeroc 
(for poal-2) will be considered as additio¬ 
nal qualifiation. 

Applicatftm forms and details of 
other qualifications am) experience ifr' 
qutred will be available fr<»n the Rt^s- 
tiar. Saurashtra Umveretty, Univereity 
CampttSy Kalawad RoatL Rajkot on 
Sending a sdf addressed envel^ of the 
sire 23 X 11 ans with postage stamps 
worth One Rupee. 

Applicalion in nx cimiea accompa¬ 
nied tw Indinn Pqgtal Oraerfor Rs. S/- 
crossed in favour of Registrir. Sannalitra 
Univers*^. UanwniQ ^mpue. Kalawad 
Road. Rajkot should ree^ Uds office 
oa or before 30-10-1915. 

V.M. Deoat 
Rcgbtttf 



THESES OF THE MONTH 

A Hst of Doctoral Theset accepted by Indian Universitiea 


WYSICAL SCfENCB$ 

Mftfharatki . 

]. Maddaaatwaniy, Uppaseciy. R^resenU'ion or al- 
gebrul^aectiontof sbttvcs. Aodhra Univereity. 

2 . P<4Jiria^ Subhssh Chinder. Momentum and heat 
tnimifer pFobksms ID Don-Newtontan ftuidi. Kanpur University. 

3. Soni» Rwninder Sin^. Genefalued measure! of 
taformation tt^oogh fonctionat equations. University of Ddhi. 

SMttci 

. 1. Saxma. Santo&h Kumar. Some contribution to design 
Md aruUysh of mixttire experiments. Kanpur University. 

Fkyiles 

1. Atfarwal. ninecti Cbander. Piatieiary atmosphere. 
Awadheab PartapSUosh University. 

2. Ctttkkur. G.C Studies in organic liquid sdntillatoni, 
Kanutak University. 

Gopalkrishna Muriy, Anday. Studies on meteors of 
Ociobo' and rainfall eatlendencities based on lunar effect. 
Andhra Universiiy. 

4. Mittal. Raghuvir Singh. Self-focusing and nonlinear 
mixing ofclectronuigneiic waves, in magnetoplaxntas. Untver- 
«!>* of Pelhi. 

5. Mukvr.iee. Asbok Kumar. Ultrasonic attenuatioB 
and its depended on the stress amplitmic in the normd and 
siipcrcondiKting states of indium doped tin. University of 
Delhi. 

6. Mukerjee, Pradeep Kumar. Imersciton of chsetro- 
mafnetic waits with moving anisotropic configuration^ : Mag- 
netoplasmas ferrites and conductlrig media. University of 
Delhi. 

7. Pateriya. Ayodhya Prasad. Scmi-conduciion and 
Persistent internal polarisation studies of organic molecular 
crystal with special reference to para-chhwoaniline. University 
of Saugar- 

g. Paul, Baby K. ChMical studies of quarts wd potas¬ 
sium dihydrogen phosphate crystals. Sardar l^tel University. 

9. Ranjeevi, B. A study on the influence of non<olla- 
genous componeniK on the idiysical properties of collagen fibres. 
University of Madras. 

10. Zal^i, Kunwar Sosheel. Experimental and theore¬ 
tical siudies of the equaional lower jonoaophcrc. University 
tfOefbi. 

nwiHn> 

1. BappieCv MaHm Canii. Sanonim and sapogenins 
of Acadi coneinna (DC) and Randia dumetorium (Lamk). 
Aiidttfa Uaiverstiy. 

2. CSttulkSQ, Vitender Stngb. GX.C. structure etudda- 
ikm^ ^MCtra and some reactions of the terpeoBS of shellac. 
Uahmity of IMhi. 

3. Chauhan, YeshpDl Sin^. Studies in the reactUms ttf 
teozoyl peitnudc onocmio phoiota and heterocyclic phenolic 
compounds. University ofDethi. 

4. KtU^uestha, &hodb Kumar. A study in moflavonoid 
Kriea: (1) CtieniishT of ddbemiphendl; nnd ( 2 ) Photon 
ndauy oi some osoMvoBO&ds. Univtsrstty of Delhi. 

5. Msidbamutlni. P. Kinetics of oxidation of subatmies'. 

Onidatioa sludim peroxydlpboeplnta. Umvendty of 

.'Msdnts,;. 

d. Waw n dio Kumar. Tcipenoidaof Fterocaipos aaaU- 
Itea. UshmnMydfDdhL 


7. Thakkar, Ramanlat Amratlat. Studies on antylose trip^ 
ropionate and amylosetriaoetate. Sardar Patel University. 

Earib Scimecs 

1. AruMchalam, P. The gpnlogy around Tiruaelveli. 
Tirunelveli District Tamil Nadu. University of Madias. 

2. Jagatheesan, M.S. Ihe geology around Kambam, 
Madurai District. Tamil Nadu. University of Madras. 

3. Rama Prasada Rao, I-B. Investigation on (he sheet 
type bodies by one loop version of the transient pulse induction 
method. Ostnania University. 

4. Yellur. Dayanand Dattatraya. Geochemical studies 
OR Datma volcanic suite in parts of Bihar, India. Andhra 
University, 

E agi nf er teg & Tcelmok^ 

1. Jain. S.K. Some aspects of solid state lumimscence of 
SrS, HO phosphors. Rhopa! University. 

2. Koihandaraman, C.P. A unified cumulative damage 
rsde in metai tatiguc. University of Madras. 

3. Mehta, Arvind. The role of neodymium in the pre- 
paratit^ of calcium apipbide phosphors. Bhopal University. 

4. Parnerkar, B.S. Studies in behaviour of perspex 
nngnefo-elecirets Bhopal University. 

3. Raiasdeharn. H.M. Evrcrimental and the rheoreu- 
cal study of flow past a porous medium. Bangalore University. 

6. Scctharaman. S.Studies on design of spillway profiles. 
Universii)' of Madras 

BIOLOGICAL SCirSCJES 

Bioebemistry 

Saini. Ajit Singh. Improved paper chromatographic 
techniques in clinical chemistry : Their application to scmie 
studies concerning metabolism of amino acids and aromatic 
amino acid metabolites. Nagpur University. 

Marior Biologr 

1. Manavalaramanujam, R. Studies on the cuticle and 
rdaied 5tructure.v in sipuncuU. University ctf Madras. 

Botany 

1. Isabella, P.K. A study ofchlorococcalcs of Gi^rat. 
Sardar Patel Uoiversity. 

2. Lakhanpal, Tej Nafh. Taxo-ecologica} and experi- 
menul studies on m>'xomyceic.s. University of Delhi. 

3. Muralidbaran, K. Studies on the blast disease with 
reference to polyphenol oxidase. Univ^ty of Madras. 

4. Padma, A. Genetic and peroxidase isoen vme studies 
of some induced and other dwarfs in rice. Osmaaia Univer¬ 
sity. 

Zooiosy 

1. Karkun. Taotma. Hormonal regulation of epidtdy- 
mal function in the goMcn hamsto*, Mesocrioetus auratus 
(water bouse), University of Delhi. 

2. Nev^, S.A. .Effect of gonadotrophine and adieno- 
conical mhibHors -on Dverian growth and pr^nan^ in alMno 
rats. Karnatak UQtyeisfty. 

3. Pond^, Balkrishan. Studies on the morj^iology, 
Systemadcs ana ecdogy of fresh water planarians. Awodhesh 
P&hap Singh University. 

4. Talikhedtar, Pudbarimth Monikrao. Studies oa 
the Ixlok^ of the marine bivalve, Dooax cuneaSus. Maratfa- 
wada Univerajty. 
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1 Poittri. Sctfeiuiif of AwyiA m 4 Kanit 

siibstrMes for Aew: strofftotnyoetes iiiA $Bit5^ta6cpto^ 
ilhtG^ont^ Andhra Univnifity- 

2. Gupta, Badri Nath. The Kcatioa of type A and 
type B airiai mcepton in cals. Uidveraity of Delhi. 

A^dtoettare 

t. Agprwal. Man- Mtrttao. Eflfhct of N, P and K on 
ykid and quality of high yMkhng and exotic varwitt of wheat 
and paddy in alloml amis of U.P. Kanpur University. 

2, JBaJagoru, T. Sodium potasuion iofcitelstiofiships m 
sod and fdant sysesms. Haryana Agricultaral UoiversHy. 

2. Tomo', Raropi] SngK. Hetero^. combioint at^tity 
«id stability studies in ufdand cmton, Qt^ypiiun hirsolum 
Haryana Agriculturat Univeisity 

.4. Yadava, Dhanm Vir. Behaviotv of cobalt in sod 
and phuu astern and its interactton wdih some metal kma. 
Haiym AsricaHun) University. 

Vctotery SdMc* 

1. Ram Chandra Prasad Singh. Studies on arnne adre* 
oergic and puriner^ mechanisms in the chick gut. Haryana 
Agricuhural Univeraity. 

2. SiBhfl Kumar. Studies on the patholocr of chronic 
fMlrinitory disease (CRO) called by Mycoplasma galla^icum 
and with other mii^ infection like Escherichia and Aspergitius 
furn^anis. Haryana Agricultutal Univershy. 

3. Venm,Prem Chand. Experiimncal studies on the 
pathology and pmhogenests of mycm mastitis in goats with 
spedaf re C erencc to oyptooocus and Candida infection. Haryana 
AgriCttHttral Umversity. 

SOOAL SCIENCES 


i^OdMlagy 

1. Patil. VbhwBsrao Sheahrao. Studies tn perscmabiy 
riiddity. Nagpur Univenniy. 

2. Usha Rani Singh. Perceiver's personality and person 
pem^tion. Bhagatpur Univerrity. 

fioriology 

1. Oosala. Rama Seshagiri Rao. Sodological aspects 
the fbnctioDtog of Ic^kI fcwnework in an Indian factory. 
Ki^rar Umversity. 

PoUtical SdeMX 

1. Kaura Uma. Mushtn aitd Indian nationalism. 192B' 
1940. Jawaharial Nehru University. 

2. Ktni, Gopalkrishna Sarvotbam. The city voter in 
India. P.Litt. Na^r University. 

3. Sstfeen. Anuradha. India and Afj^uisian. 1907. 

. 1921. iawahatial Nehru University. 

Ecenomka 

1. Gupta, Vishveshwar Prasad. Tribal economy m 
Baidi^hand, Au'adhesh Pratap Sini^ Untveniiy. 

2. Jorapur, Pandurang Mimacao. Occupational moN- 
, Bty of industrial wOTkers. Karoatak University. 

3. Khakhar, K.K. Role of imhutriaf estate in rtie 
industrial developmem of liUUa with special r e fer en c e (o Gtda- 

.■ftt. -Sauraahlia Universrry. 

.jTiTufatiaii 

I, Krishan Ktnkcr Praiad ^ngh; To develop a diedt- 
liiM for the kleidHkiationDfcgienticrrialproUetntofaeetMdary 
scBodl leadtos^ Bhagatpur Unhmty. 


1. Gupta, Sat Frakasli. Dcvdopoient of snaiuu|ez1at 
.akifo at the insritutioinl feed In. India. University of Delht 

a4 Oc«^ ms 





- K Ghodi, lUtBia. The ^tue 
with ip^l reference to A. J; Ayer and R. M. Hare. Ifoppur 
Univoaty. 

2. Sttamihalaluhmi, B. The Philocopby of Advtita 
with special reference to foe Siddbanta-Leae*Suigraha of 
Appayya-DiksiUi. Univmiiy of Madras. 

3. ihe. Lutdshwar. Some probterm eonoerniiv emjNri- 
cal knowiedgc. Magadh Univtfttly. 

LBscafore 

1. Pandya, fnduhela H. Astiidy od^the EngUsh lenguagc 
used in Iiuhan press advertising. S(Wh Gtdarat University. 
SaitskHt 

1. Chatleiiee, Kalipad. MahakavT Bbarve: Khata/u- 
neeye vanila tgjneeti. K. S. Darbhaoga Stoskrii University. 

2. Dwivedi. Balmukund. Sanfoiil kosh: Udbhiv aur 
Vikas. Awadhesh Pniup Sin^ University. 

3. Jha. Parmanand. Mahakavi Kalidas Kavyaishu 
mkriti vkhleshnam. K. S. Dart^nga Sanskrit Uni^^ersiiy. 

4. Jba. Sschcbidanand. Partldv jecveshu priMta grab- 
oakshatradi pramawys samedtshnaffl. K. S. Dafohanga 
Sanskrit University. 

5 Murdio, Shashikala S. Problem of tragedy in 
Sanskrit drama. S N.D.T. Women’s University. 

A Suvtn. Rudra in Sanskrit literature. University of 
Ddhi. 

7. Vachaspati. Kalidasa Kavyatthu dhvani saundareyan 
(Dhvani in the works of Kalidasa). University of Delhi. 

g. Vaipayet. Krishan Avtar. Anugeeut: Alochanatmak 
adhyayan. Kanptir University. 

9. Vtrshneya. Jai Prasad. .Arthasastm ka mahabha- 
rati: Ya isiu:la. University of Saugar. 

10. Verma. Arum. A critkofl study of the Brhadavaita. 
University of Delhi. 

Hitvii 

1. Awaathi. Bachchoo Lai. Siddhani tatiia tulniya 
sahitya cbiniao. Univcrstiy of Saugar. 

2. Choudbaty, Nageshwar. Maharashi Mchin: Jeevan 
sabitya aur darshan. Magadh University. 

3. Hsdycsh, Indira. Acbarya ?i. Ram Chandcr Sukla 
fce jeevan latba kavya samhandhi manyataon La vivia:ban. 
Kanpur University. 

4. Iha. Vivekanand. Kavi Manbodh-O-Huruik Krishan 
iaom: Ek shastriya adhyaynit- Bhagatpur Univmity. 

3 Mishra, Govind Prasad. Bagheli evvm cbhnttH' 
urhi lok gecton ka tulnatmak adhyayan. Awadhesh ^aiap 
Singh University. 

6. Mishra. Shard Kumar. Sant Dadu Dayal kc 
darrimik vtcharon fce emnbeelen. University of Seogitf. 

7. ^vasi, K. L. Bunddkhandi aur MaM lok kathaon 

ka lulnotindc adhyayan. University. 

B. Rajak. Co^hUI. KaNr kee adi^tant aadboa ko 
swaroop: VIvechan. Usiversity of Seugtr. 

9. Seuena. Shobha, Nayec kavfca mein pnbaodb 
kavya. Bhopal Untversiiy 

10. Shartna, Bhimrai. Segun tfoakri kevye mein aera> 
dhoa fce vlvidh swerup. Bltopal Univerrity. 

11. Sharnin, bevfcaran. 'Kbumaa .maiifcavi «ur u^ 
fckvya. Awidhefo PntBp Uiimnity:, 

12. Sbarnia, Pusbpatiiia OovcrtUuuidu. EUadl vargn 
aabitya man bbakti* Sardar feiid Univenity. 

<Cobtlmied"fm: next page) 



Additions during September, 1975 


Asiea Reftcoal Sermoar on Pobvalent Adult Education 
CPAtrea. BiMnbaf, 1971. Myvafent AduU Educmhn 
Cymes'. Pbtal npori. Delhi, Ministry of Education and 
Sociai Welfait, 1971, 61 p 

Aciodation oS Univerailks and Colleges of Canada. Ottawa. 

rAi 7Chr in a ekaaging univtrsUy: Proc^edingx 
0 f the fliuHB/ b»sti»*s mfttfHg and cooference, Ottawa^ 
(973. Ottawa, Author. 1973. 130p. 

Barrow, Robin. Moral pkHosaphy for fdncaticn. London. AUcn 
A Unwin. 1975.21^. 

foouwui. EJ.T., «d. Bducefioa jor mMional e0iciency: The 
oontribiui^n of Sidney and Beatrice Wetd>. London, Univef- 
etty Presa, 1975, 208p. 

BrUiah Broadcatiiog Corporation. LondM. BSC and the open 
uni^stty: An Uitro^bieUan. London, Author, 197A 27p. 

CSIR Sdendflc Workers* Associatkm, Delhi. Praceedingx of 
the aominar on rrtmtreh management, Jamshedpur, 1974. 
Ddhi. Author, 1975. 42p 

Dumaxedier, lofFre. Sociology of leisine. Amsterdam. Ehevtcr, 

1974. 231p. 

Educatiomf Facilitiei Laboratories New Vork. Generating 
revetme from colteg* faeitirtes. New York, Author, 1974, 
16p. 

Testing Service. New Jersey. Description of the 
ooUege hoard ochterement tests . College Entrance Ewimt* 
nation Board. Sew York, 1970-71. New York, Atitbor, 
IV70. 127p. 

Educational Testing Service. New Jersey Brueeedin^s for the 
three etmferrntts on educatiomd AcatmtablUiy keldat iYasfh 
ington. Hoifyntoodattd Gfrlnigo. 2 Vols. New- Jetsey, 
Author (ti 19711 

fay Margaret A and Weintraub, Jeff A PoUHcai ideologiet 
' of grodmU’ stiukttts; CtystalRzation. consistency and 
tvHiexnel effects, Bcrkel^. Camegts Commission on 
Higher Education Vc 1973) x. 133 p. 

God. S-C. Edtuotian and eatnotnie growth In India. Delhi, 
MacmillaQ. 1975. viii, I5iip. 

Goodlad. Smclair, ed. Edneatbm and social action: CommwiMO' 
aeevice and tkr et/rrifuliwfi In higher education, London, 
Alim & Unwin, 1975- 203p. 

Hanson John. Use of resources. London, Allen & Unwin. 

1975. 102p. 


India. University Grants Conunission and others. Mathematks 
In India—Meeting the challenge: Proceedings of the in¬ 
ference on Mathematics Bdaeation and Research, i^ngtdore, 
1973. Delhi, U.G.C.. 1974. 71 p. 

Indian Agricultural Universities Association, Hyderabad, 
Proceedings of the 5th convention, Tirupaii, 1974, 
Hyderabad, Author, 1974. IMp. 

Kupw.J.Yi. Current issues In h^her edi^otion in India. Ddhi, 
S. Chand. 1975. vtii, 24Sp. 

Kidder, Louise H. and Stewart, V. Mary. Psycholt^y of inter- 
group rehsthM: Conflict and consciousness. New York, 
McGraw-Hill (c 1975) ix, 128p. 

Lee Soo Ann, and others. Development planning in Southeast 
Asia: Role of the unirersirv. Ed 1^ Yip Yat Hoong. 
Stn^pore. RIHED, 1973. 295p. 

Malaysia. Ministry of Education. Dropout study. Kuala 
Lumpur, Author, 1973. ix, 12Sp. 

Mansukhani, G.S.. ed. Student power in India. Delhi, Oxford 
& IBN(c 1975) viii. UOp. 

Maratbwada University. National integration Samiti, Aurai^> 
ted. Seminar on Creative iVriting in Indian Languages. 
1972. Maraihwada University Pr^. 1972. 9]p. 

National Staff Colley for Educational Planners and Aditunis> 
trators. New Ddhi Edurotonci //inevariOns in India: 
Some experiments. Ddhi, Author. 1974. v, 31 Ip. 

Ortaos, Harold. Sonprofit research instituie: Its origin, opera¬ 
tion, problems, ondprospects. New York, McGraw-Hill. 

1972. xii. 243p. 

Patna University. Pmposals for the fifllfftte year plan 1974-79 
iuhmiited to the U.G.C, Delhi. Phina, University Press, 

1973. 79p. 

Popham, W. James. Educational evaluation. New Jersey, 
Prenlice-Hail (e J 975) rit. 328p. 

Shah, Cunvaot, ed. Studies in programmed learning. Anand, 
Charotar Ediucaiion Society, 1974. x. 192p. 

Sharma, K.N. Institutions, networks, and social change, Simla, 
Indian Institute of Advanced Study, x. 202p. 

Smith, David N. Who rule.* the universitks?: An essay in class 
analysis. New York, Monthly Review ftess (c 1974) 
295p. 

Vipers, Geoffrey’, Making institutions work. London Assoda- 
ted Business Programmes, 1973. I87p. 


(Gmeinued from previous pa^) 

U. Sumat^ R, Hindi sahltya mein Wit nibandh, 
Kanpur Univenny. 

lA Yftdav, Chander Ktsbore. Ramcharitramanas mein 
bnhb-iMdhan- ffiugalpur University. 


Md. Mahftizul Hasan. Dr. Ajmtuddin Ahmmed 
Aziraabadt: H» age life. l>oetry and other wwks. Magarfb 
Uoivenity. 

NacoiHid-din. A criitcal study of jtado-Penian 
Utttmtura before the estal^shmeRt of Ddhi Suhaint. Um- 
verutybCt^i' 

Tbnff 

L S^vacuan, M- Rharathidasan~A revolutionaiy 
poet* UoiveWty 01 Madras. 

I. VftWtahhtedra Svranqs S. M. Kannada aaldtya- 
^i»lK sSaaaapnUiudeva- Karnatak Urtivefstty. 


Telugu 

1. Addepallividyavathi. Talla paka kavuU sahitya 
seve. Andhra University. 

Geography 

1. Sharma, Shree Kamal. Changing pattern of reso¬ 
urces in the Baghelkband plateau, M.P. Univetsiiy of Saugar. 

HlMory 

1. Aixianeyulu. Mantravadi Sttarama. Relations bet¬ 
ween the native aristocracy and East India Company from 
1769 fo 1834 in the Vizagapatnam District. Andhra University. 

2. Masthanaiah, Battepati. The temples of Mukbalin- 
g»m. Andhra University. 

3. Rai, Mai^le. Pracheen Bharat mein jila sbasan. 
Bhsgalpur Universiiy. 

4. Riealdar, Vesbwant Krishoarao. Ibe Varangaca- 
rita of Jata^mhaniuidiD: A cultural study. Napur University. 
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_OOCUMENTATiON iN EDUCATSON 

A Hst ol !&a\9zt artidas culled firom P«rio4'tcata raedv«d tn AiU^^^^L dudno td76 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

COweiL Zdnan. “Contemporafy celture and the uniwraiiiai*'. 
t4w Minn# 4(1); May 75: 24-9. 

Lcnez, Sdvndor P. **Umveraity ind the foniuitioa of national 
identity'*, Mend* 4 (1): May 75 : 33-7. 

Bogdan. **Futufe d higher education**. Higher 
Education 3 (3); Aug 74 : 331-39. 

EOUCATJONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

. Gmc, Robbie. ‘*Gearing the deoHuids of tmtruction to the 
de^oimiental capacities of the leamerf. Eeview of 
Educationai fUsearch 45 (1); Winter .75: 59*87. 

Leiffts^ John. “Relatkmsbip b^weea acadcinie aptitude and 
occupational sumss for a sample of universtty gradua¬ 
tes.*' Edncationai ond Ftyc/MHOgicdi Meaturerntm 35 
(2); Summer 75 : 4&5<tt. 

O.C ‘^Studeol sacisfociion with coBege tutohals**. 
AustroUati Vniwnity 12 (3); Nov 74 . 270-82. 

Wfcii^. Susan E. and Dawis, Rene V. **Model for psydto- 
tnetrkal^ distinguishing aptitude from ability**. 
oatkmai and Psychokglcaf Measkrement 35 ft): Spring 
75 : 51-66. 

EDUCATIONAL SOaOLOOY 
Frederick, D.W. **Oe«eloping and fostering elfeciive helping 
resources fw students in tertiary mstitutions in Auuraiia**. 
Australfon Vaiveraty 12(3); Nov 74 : 213-25. 

Ral^tnu G. Satpathy, G. and Das. P.C. ^'Academic achieve¬ 
ments of students; Impact of ^renis and sockv rdigious 
Actors'*. Edsteatioti QuarteHy 26(4); Jan 75: 4t-2. 

Rao, K.N. **Orowing multitudes and the search for edu- 
cattonai Opportunity: Report of the national meet of 
experts on pofudation dynamics and educaikm, hdd at 
New IMhI, October 28*31, 1974", Umtenity Hem 
(3(9); Sept Tlf: fO-ff. 
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AS COULD have been almost anticipated* reactions to idleness 
Unlimited* have been alot^ predictable lines. Some lunre 
applauded the editorial as a frank and forthright expression of 
views. Some have referred to the lack of availability of space 
for teachers. Yet some others have referred to the enforced 
idleness of ^ teachers because of the rhythm of the academic 
year according to which no teaching can ^ undertaken when 
either the examinations are in progress or answer-books arc being 
examined. 

The purpose of writing the said editorial was to cal) attention 
to the state of the profession in so far as except for a handful of 
teachers die rest do not feel an obligation to do their test by their 
students. A climate of non-accountability had developed arid 
this had to be challenged. 

There is no doubt that in most places facilities for spending 
a few fniitfiU hours with students and other colleagues do not 
exist. Yet it requires no effort to show that all that is required 
to provide these facilities is diversion of 5% of the budget that is 
being spent on capital expenditure. Surely this is not b^ond 
our means. Only no one has given this problem the attention that 
it deserves. 
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In a sense, the other pvoblem is more serious. We have 
organised our examination routine in such a manner that an 
examination is a real, major undertaking. Thousands of students 
are involved. Therefore hundreds of teachers have to be involved 
in every university. Indeed sometimes the number runs into 
thousands. Because of the size of the operation* almost every 
other activity gets suspended. As a matter of fact teaching work 
gets suspended several weeks before the examination is due to 
begin. AH these are features that are related to the system of 
examinations which we have evolved for ourselves. While this 
is not the occasion to seek to analyse the problems of examina¬ 
tions, it is time that we recognised the enormous damage that is 
being done to the educational system because of this system. 

Ail this does not iDvalidate the basic proposition advanced 
in that editorial that over the years a kind of ethos has grown up 
in the univenities and colleges in terms of which, most people 
would like to draw a whole-time wage for a part-time job. That 
I is the essence of the problem. None of the numerous corres¬ 
pondents who have written on the subject have chosen to dispute 
this basic proposition. Once this is accepted, ways would be 
found of re-arranging our academic schedule, of modifying our 
system of examinations and even of re-designing the architectural 
fcatucei ofouredacadonat baildiags. It can be ito one's t^ateat' 
tion that the level of performance in other spheres of activity does 
not suffer from infirmities. It does; but in no other sphere of 
activity is non-performance a part of the accepted system. All 
exaggerations & distortions apart, this is so in respect of our 
universities & colleges, & this should not be allowed to continue. 

There is a simple statistical way of looking upon this problem. 
The outlay on education at the tertiary level is in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rs. 500 crores per year. Something like two-thirds of 
this amount is spent on salaries of teachers. If the productivity 
of teachers can te improved e\'en by 50%, the outlay on education 
would have bton increased by another Ks. 200 crores or so. We 
should therefore confront the problem rather than seek to evade 
it it by bringing in side issues. Jawaharalal Nehru 

not interested in excuses, 1 am interested only 
resuIts’vAfet that te our watchword too. 

- - ' —AMRIK SINGH 


: AMBITS'Vi^l^oint 

Varsity & Youth Programmes 


TO OBTAIN the full import of the various youth 
Prc^ammes organised at the Birla institute of Tech* 
aology &. Science, PHani (BITS) it would be profi¬ 
table to give a few broad sweeps to qualify the In¬ 
stitute. 

la recent years certain fundamental educational 
nforms have been successfully implemented at BITS, 
iht concepts underlining the same are enumerated 
below: 

(]) Existing models handed down by a colonial 
heritage must be refrfaoed by an ajteroate 
model which can be discovered only tfarouf^ 
innovatiOD and experimentation. 

(ii) Id this task of evolving an altemate model 
it is imperative to view the university as a 
total system wherein knowledge is not frag¬ 
mented and input in the system is not given a 
discrimiiiatory treatment bas^ on current 
market values. This requires an integration 
of education and a policy of admission which 
accepts the resf^sibility to take care of 
marginally defident students, students with 
advanced standing and necessity of taking a 
decision about their ultimate degree only 
after they spend sometime in the university. 

(iii) A restructuring of educational programme 
where the early years are broad-based, strong 
in fundamentals and rich in analytic^ tools, 
Specialisation is to follow the broad-based 
foundation years and is idso to be formulaled 
in terms of a critieal enconaier with the 
environment. The structure would be flexible 
to provide multiple entry, mobility of tbe 
student horizontally i.e. change of his pro¬ 
gramme in tbe mid-stream and vertically 
i.e. telescoping his movement up the 
academic ladder. The flexibitity should also 
enable a student to make a suitable career 
planning whereby a late starter or one with 
a second thought can always discover no 
horizons. 

(tv) To make education an instrument for national 
development it must be relevant and should 
serve a social purpose. To achieve this, edu¬ 
cational metl^otogy is to be so institu- 
tiosalised that before the completion of the 
degree a student togrther with bia teacher 
participatBS in a real life situation through ti^ 
practice school, mini practice school, N.S.^ 
N.CC,etc. 

(v) Tltt extreme alienatioB of academic research 
must be rectsfiedby dliberate reallocation of 
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resources so that research neoessaiy for tbe 
fulfiSment of even the highest degree in tbe 
university originates from the enviroomeot. 

(vi) Tbe voluntery iDVolvemeot of a student in 
social work should earn bin academic ceitUt 
irrespective of the degree for which be is 
enrolled. 

The implementation of the above changes has 
made it po^bie to take a fresh look al the methodo¬ 
logy of teaching. Throughout recorded history the 
formal teaching process is depradent on teacher-super¬ 
vised classroooL Under this process the teacher 
delivers lectures in discrete packages of knowledge 
which are deposited with the student in a narrative 
style. This is a costly enterprise and its effectiveness 
inn mass educational system, which retains stu^nts 
longer in the system, is being seriously questioned 
by both educators and students. Indeed students 
impatiently dismiss it as listless, paternalistic and 
stulrifyiog knowledge divorced from its origin and its 
application is only an alienated knowledge. It can 
domesticate a student but cannot completely edocate 
him. The BITS methodology of pracdoe school and 
mini-practice school attempts to enliven part of the 
process by foiciog an encounter with real life. In this 
method of transmission of codified knowledge gets 
replaced by probtem-pc^ing. This is a cognitive 
process, where a critical involvement of the teacher 
student team with real life is made possible. Clau- 
room lectures and laboratory exercises are replaced 
by a process where teacher and student educate each 
other throi^ tbe mediatioo of the real world. The 
content of the course n no longer what the teacher- 
alone decides wfaat the student's need is. It is now 
something which evolves through a dialogue between 
tcacber-student teams and persons from the real 
world. 

The waves of these reforms have now touched 
and may engulf the various social service schemes 
operating in the Institute namely, N.S.S., N.I.S., 
N.CC, Planning Forum etc. Thanks to the reforms 
in the Institute, the old stereotyped activities in these 
social service sdiemes are now taking a new shape. 
These schemes are no longer based on personal ^ 
thusiasm for *doing good* to the village or for 'givitig 
knowledge’ (o die villager. 

Under such an arrangement the youth program¬ 
mes now becomes new media to create a Hnk between 
the shaky ivory towar of the university and the real 
world of villagers. These programmes now encoora^ 
a shared purpose between these two worlds. Social 
service is no longer a transient whim or bobby but 
a real method for purposefld educatiaB, 


tbeiboW^t these 
10^ ideasdt^ oot come up suddenly. Ttiey 
iiie oe reside of an evolutionary process; Thus in 
some cases htvotvenient of the student is already 
taking place in the direction described above; while 
in some other cases they are in the formation or 
plaaidng stage. 

Some of the academically valid projects that have 
been already identiged are : the design of mud>hut> 
menu in a village, drainage system preventing sedt> 
mentation in the village pond, studying the energy 
system of the village, establishing a trainiog for vill> 
age cratl in the Institute workshop, afforestation 
for a village, improving the efficiency of the Gobar 
Gas I^ant and solving its managerial problems for 
a paiticular village, development of low cost 
lolar water pump, solar dryer, soft ware for 
mass communication and functional literacy. These 
are described in greater detail under the heading 
*‘SU>me Projcct/Thcses T opics**(idcntificd through youUi 
Progtammes at BITS and suitable for ievestigation 
towards fulfilment of Degree requirements). 

In a similar way the apathy and indifference to¬ 
wards the N.C.C, can be lifted by a proposal where 
by the practice school concept would be used as a 
framework incorporating training in Militaiy disci- 
pline. Military Science and Engineering activities of 
the defence forces. 

ir is predicted that this concept of education once 
it permeates all activttie.s and functions of the univer¬ 
sity will automatically integrate the classroom edu¬ 
cation of the student with many cxirucurricular acti¬ 
vities from which he learns in a cognitive manner 
This will provide not only excitement but also set the 
stage for soctali/ation through participation and 
sharing in the village life. This is another advantage. 
Since these programmes would not remain isolated 
hangers-on to the university activity, part of tiic 
money required for these acrivities would then come 
from the normal budget allocated for education ai^ 
research in the university. In other words the uni¬ 
versity curricula will still require project/lhesis and 
course development; but the t^me and the problems 
would now come from the environment. It is only 
through such institutionalised involvement that the 
quality of environment can improve and the stud^ts 
contribution in the process will acquire a new rich¬ 
ness and a new meaning. It is only then that student 
participation in national development will become a 
reality. 

SOME PROJECTS/THESES TOWCS 
Ptanning Betttr Vitiagv Huts 

1. U is observed that many of the inadequacies 
of village housings stem from reasons other 
t^a the type of materials used. Ovil Enginee¬ 
ring students could profitably work on a 
project aimed at improving design and con¬ 
struction of village huts^ from the point of 
view of hygiene^ protection from^ extie^ 
temperature conditions ttnd ventilation while 
y yjn g the samc materials as of now. 


Bio^as-PUini 

2. Cattle dong and human nigbt-Mil contain a 
rich source of energy* If this energy is 
extracted through Bio-Gas-Plant, many 
problems of rural life could be ameliorated. 
Through the efforts of the NSS group of 
BITS, over the last few months, a Bio-Gas- 
Plant has been constructed at l^lani. A 
Project with a view to improve the efficiency 
of conversion of dung and night-soil into the 
gas over wide temperature variation (a phen<^ 
menon common in semi-arid-zone like PUani) 
forms an obvious next step of enquiry, 

3. Optimization of the use of Bio-Gas keeping 
in mind various demands as well as other 
ettergy resource availability for a given village 
community. 

4. Design of an efficient management system for 
the Bio-Gas-Plants keeping in mind the 
social back-drop. 

5. Investigations for the use of biological wastes 
other than cow-dung for the production of 
bio-gas. 

Conservation of Energy and Waste Utilization 

6. Design of a solar dryer for a particular village 
produce. 

7. Study of methods of treatment and utilization 
of village wastes. 

8. Study of methods of treatment and re-use of 
waste-water. 

9. Study of possibility of cnergisiDg village 
receiving sets using solar cells. 

10, Study of energy flow in a village indicating 
availability as well as partem of consumption 
of the capital as well as income energy 
sources with a view to study the total energy 
system- 

U. Design and fabrication of low-cost solar 
water pump which can be economically 
maintained in our rural setups. 

Water Resource Management 

12. Study and improvement of a water resource 
management system for a village pond on 
which the village life is strongly dependent 

13. Study and implementation of desilting 
methods for a given village pond. 

14. Water from open wells around Pilani con¬ 
tains high concentration of fluorides whi^ 
are bad for teeth. Disinfection and defluori- 
dati n of such waters would fonn a very 
useful project. 

15. In semi-arid conditions such as around Pilani. 
high rate of evaporation of wa^ from ponds 
may prove critical for village life. It will be 
worthwhile to study the methods of reducing 
this rate of water-evaporation. 

16. Design of water-supply system for a small 
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t7. jPtaabiHty study for a pbssbie of 

Lohara canal to PUanL 

Bet^gict^ Projects 

IS. Over last, few years BITS resean^ers have 
collected and established the beae-Une data 


'lifaht 


^ a reapoi ’ • -’tHiiBtf ’ -did ••i Bct ii aa& . ''their' 
earm^ by iuce«d(RiUy addvaBoig owd^ 
grasses that yidU vtloabboO* 

Depth of vitla^ poods in sandy areas be¬ 
comes progtesuimy less due to inflow of 
surroundiag soils as well as loose sand, into 
it 


(fauna, flora, soil water, wind velocity etc.) 
of the Khetri ecosystem where a large copper 
and fertiliaer complex has come up. In con¬ 
tinuation of this woric it will be worthwhile 
to study effident methods of disposal of the 
effluents that are bang produced from this 
complex. 

19. Study of the baschliiie data before and after 


Science CommtmicMUm 

29. Design and fabrication of scieooe-demoDstra- 
tion models, drawn from experiences of the 
village life, which can carry sqentific culture 
to the villagma. 

30. Organization of library and museum extension 
services for benefit of viUagen through 
mobile science museums and mobile libraries. 


the commissioning of the Lohani Canal. 

20. Study of Che processes involved in the stabi¬ 
lization of sand dunes which are in plenty in 
villages around Pilani. 

21. Study and implementation of methods of 
improving environmental sanitation. 

22. Indiscriminate grazitig deprives the soil of its 
plant cover thus l^ds to soil erosion, 
mject aimed at reducing grazing through 
^rotational grazhig' would go a long way in 
meeting with the problems of soiteroaioo 
»nd desert conditions. 

23. Date palm grows in dry areas like Israel. 
Rajasdian should provide ideal ground for 
such cultivation. Investigation in this direc¬ 
tion would be very valuable. 


Heatth Projects 

31. Study and implemeotatioa of methods for 
imparting health education to the villagers. 

32. OrganizadoD of machinery for effVctive mass 
immunisation and inoculation drives for the 
prevention and control of chicken-pox. 
small-pox typhoid, cholera etc. 

Social Science Projects 

33. Techno-economic survey of villages around 
Pilani with a view to study problems of 

, optimum resources allocation. 

34. Study of welfare effects of a university town¬ 
ship like Pilani and a copper town like 
Khetri. 

35. Dcsi^ of methods of teaching both for 
fuDCtiooal literacy as well as acceleration of 
the literacy drive for the village youth who is 


24. Next to insects, rats cause the greatest otherwise heavily engaged in the productive 

destruction of grain and snakes are the most life of the family. 


powerful natural enemies of rats. It will be 
worth investigating the ecobalanoe between 
rats and snato in the areas around Pilaot. 

25. It will be worthwltile studying food haluts of 
peacocks which are found in ptenty in mid 
around Piiani. Such a study woidd tell as 
about their coordinates in the ecosystem 
particularly from the point of view of our 
agriculture. 

Afforestation 

26s Wind and lack of moisture kad to formaiioo 
of sand dunes. Such sand dunes which are 
particularly harmful to good agriculture 
abound around Ptiani. Planned afforestation 
with selected trees would considerably check 
the mobility of such sand dunes. Investi¬ 
gations carried out by NS$ group <d BITS 
in and around village Dhandbar, adopted 
Ity the group, indicate that trees such as 
Sacdtarymiy pisrhinsorda and AceeUs aud.some 
important grasses could be very effefkively 
planted for sudi purposes. 


Projects of Benefit to the Ntm-Studeni Youth 

36. Organization of workshop-training activities 
for the non-student youth from villages 
around PUani with a view to impart to tkim 

daUsir 

37. PwiMiihmrut of *viHage woricsbops,' totally 
handled by the non-student youth, whidi are 
so c^utpp^ ai to completely take care of the 
engineriog needs of villages, 

38. O^anizatioD of iraimng facilities in fields 
tike instrumentatioo, workshop activities etc. 
with a view to provide op^itunities for 
vocationalization students after X standard. 

39. Organization of social, educational, and 
cultural activities in villages around Pilani 
with a view to tneream circle of partidpation 
for non-student youth. 

Mass^hiedia 

AOs Development of radio as well as TV educa- 
tiosai software based on a direct experieiKe 
of different facets of a village life. 

Projects Dealing with the University Cam^ 

41. Design of n modern student activity centre in 


27« Oils from medicinal plant such as CitroneUa the Institute. 

provide a rich source of Income to farmers. 42. Study of probleins of power inaioteiiance 
Initial teriino-ecooondc analysis conducted with a view to suggest oimmum metho ds fo r 

by NSS group of BITS wito the help of a power.utitization. CZS 
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Th9 /CftmaCsArfi University Post-GrBSkjate^ teechers rBcently organised a 
Syrngosium on Probiems of Post-Graduate Education. Beiow is given an 
adapted version of the inaugural address of Dr. Amrik Singh on this occasion: 


THE basic problem in regard to post-graduate 
edtieatioii is the problem of quality. More than a 
decade ago, tmoe taliuitg to a junior colleague who had 
just taken his Eh.D. in Mathematics from one of the 
ladUii ttoiversides, 1 asked him to explain to me why 
the number of students going for doctoral degree in a 
suhgeet like Mathematics was so small. As far as 1 
remember, not more than 10-11 students had got their 
doctoral degree in Mathematics that year. His reply 
had stayed in my memory and I should like to report 
it to you as suggestive of a K^ole range of issues 
regarding post-graduate education. 

His explanation went somewhat like this. In a sub¬ 
ject tike MiChdmattcs there is such a gap between 
standards at th: master's level and at the Ph.D. level 
that no one can expect to do his Ph.D. unless lie has 
first of all instructed himself adequately in the funda- 
mirntaU of the subject. After he has done that he has 
to choose a real good subject. Not only that, his theius 
must be, however remotely, some kind of a contri¬ 
bution to learning. When all these steps have been 
taken he has to cross the hnal hurdle which is to be 
examined by experts in the held. Quite often in a 
subject like Matnematies the experts may be from any 
country of the world. 

His reply. I should think, more or less sums up the 
situation at the post-graduate level. Amongst the 
issuer to which my colleague drew my attention, Uie 
following may be identlfi^..' 

(0 Sundards at the master's level are not satis¬ 
factory enough. 

(2) Between standards at the master's level and 
the Ph.D. level there is quite a wide gap and it 
is not everyone who can manage to cover it. 

f3) In order to cover this gap, a student has to be 
well motivated and somewhat self-reliant. 
More than that, he should also be working in 
a situation where close professional collabora¬ 
tion is possilde and there is easy and fruitful 
access to books, journals and suitable 
guidance. 

(4) In autyects vriiere standards of coiMarison are 
mtematidiial, the situation is diflerent from 
subjects where tiie standards of comparison 
are local or national. 

Ifimay say BOy tiwse four things in themselves sum 
sp mtuation at the post-graduate level with which 


all universities in the country are faced. In the rest of 
my address I would like to deal with tiiem one by one* 

IVhy are standards at the master's level so un¬ 
satisfactory? No one answer can be given to this 
question. Instead the question has to be approached 
from a number of angles. First of all is the issue of 
what kind of studoits get admission at the master's 
jevel. If they have had good under-graduate education 
it is reasonable to hope that they would profit by the 
advanced teaching that they would get. In this con¬ 
nection 1 would like to call attention to the experience 
of the University of Delhi, a university which I luve 
known rather intimately for a quarter century. At 
Delhi almost all good students choose to take up an 
honours course which is also a three-year course like 
B.A., B.Sc. (Pass) but it has a s^rate syllabus and H 
is quite impressive in its range and coverage. In a 
couple of subjects with which I am familiar, I would 
say that a good honours student from Delhi University 
covers more or less what on average a student at the. 
M.A. (Previous) level in several other universities 
would cover. When such a student comes to the 
master's corase he is already well prepared and ^ere- 
fore he can greatly profit by the kind of advanced 
instruction which is impart at the post-graduate 
level. 

Quite some universities in the country have this 
system of Pass and Honours degrees, both given at the 
end of three years. In certain universities it is called 
B.A. (Special). Speaking in educational terms, this 
is nothing but what is known as the principle of 
'streaming*. Every class is divided into two or more 
streams spending upon their ability and previous 
training. The better ones are taught separately at a 
pace set to suit their capacity to absorb new knowledge. 
The rest follow a dilTereot pace and set their sights 
a little lower. As far as Delhi University is concetned, 
almost all students who get 50% and above choose 
to go into honours course. Sometimes those betwemt 
45% and 50% also do an honours course. Those 
below 45% are not eligible however. In most col¬ 
leges the average strength of an honours class is 15 
to 20. Therefore students get what may be described 
as special attention. All this makes for good teachet- 
pupil contact and on the whole the standards are 
satisfoctoiy. 

I also know the argument against this honours 
coarse and it is but fair that I should refer to it 
Doing a specialised kind of course at the age of 16 
may he described as early specialisation. But this 
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. ^ wMe systein at katgth beeadsc iu far as 

t €80 ^ good iMreparatiofi oo the c^the studeot 
for Ae fB8sier*s degree coui^ is ao importaot pre* 
‘oohdition for good standards of performance at the 
post-graduate levd. Most places at die master's lev<d 
in the University of Delhi are takefn up by these 
honours students. But in a few cases in arts subject, 
eves those who have a high score at the B. A. (pass) 
level do get admission. In the sciences this docs not 
happen at all, it roust be added however. 

The next important input for good standards at the 
.pp^-^graduate ievet is the quality of teachers, in 
fpgard to this 1 wish to say only one thing. Hardly 
any t^tmtry in the world has had a rate of expansion 
: mpiC than 5-6 % per year. In our country the rate 

of expansion has bm U-12%peryearforatmosttwo 
decades. Amongst other things, this has meant consi- 
dc^ble addition to the corps of teachers. Our educa- 
system was not producing teachers of the re- 
4}uir(xl calibre in required numbers. Consequently, 
a substantial percentage of the teachers recruited in 
the last two decades are persons who normally speak¬ 
ing would not have been recruited at all. My own 
gue^ is, and there are no hard statistics to go by, that 
something like 50% of tcachres now in position are 
definitely sub-standard. Now that they are within the 
profession it is an obligation of the profession to see 
that they are helped to improve their capacities. 
Something is being done in this regard but I am afraid 
In terms of (he m^oitude of the problem what is being 
done is disappointingly small. What is required, if 
1 may say so, is that every single teacher now in the 
pr^ession should be obliged to re-train himself within 
the next five years. At the rate at which we are going 
we will hardly be able to cover 10% of them and no 
more. That this is a cause for concern is something 
. 80 obvious that I do not wish to dwell on it. 

Most of these teachers are to be found at the under¬ 
graduate level where the expansion has been the 
steepest. But quite a few of them have managed to 
find their way into post-graduate teaching as well. 
-Shm pur resources are limited, as they doubtless are, 
and since it may not be possible to re-train each one 
. of teachma in position, to set the target at re-traio- 
, iog all those who are teaching at the post-graduate 
le^ may not be described as unduly ambitious. The 
noniber of such teachers cannot exceed more than 
2500&-30000. To oblige tbmn to improve their com¬ 
petence throu^ fhrdm training and research and 
intmtsive ^tdessional growth should not be beyond 
our resources. Nor should it be beyond our ambi- 
tIpiBs as unfortunately it s]^>ears to be today. 

It is not for me to dilate on the importance of a 
The thing is so obvious that cme need not 
jpeod any time.oii it The <mly point that I would 
Ise to uodt^Bne is that quite a pmeentage of those 
iS^iiiP do the post-gradoate degree go on to adopt 
toadthtg as a qarem. If their traiiui^aiidprqmratioo 
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H. Tliat Is why i feet wt jisbabi^ 
teachers to grow In competn^ limd know^ge is im¬ 
perative aim the sooner this is done, the better it 
would be. 

In this coDiiection I would also like to refer to post¬ 
graduate teaching in some of the affiliated ccdleges. 
According to the statistics available, the number of 
students passing out from post-graduate colleges is 
more than 50% of the total numb^ of students getting 
their master's degree. In any discussion of post-gra¬ 
duate education therefore the tote of these cc^leges 
deserves to be examined closely, interestingly enougb 
there are very wide variations in the country in Uus 
regard. There are States like U.P.. Gujarat, Andhra 
Pradesh, Kerala, Rajasthan, where a large number of 
colleges enrol post-graduate students but tli«re arc 
States like Karanataka and Bihar where there are 
hardly any post-graduate colleges and the bulk of 
post-j^aduaie teaching is done either in the university 
departments or the university centres. Some of the 
colleges maintain as good standards as university 
departments but their number is not particularly large 
and the bulk of these post-graduate colleges arc un¬ 
satisfactory in every way and the real dilution of 
standards takes place in these colleges. 

The question arises what is to be done in (his 
regard. To say that there should be no post-graduate 
teaching in any college would neither be tair nor 
realistic. What is required is some kind of rationa¬ 
lisation and some kind of streamlining. For instance, 
in most of these colleges it is usually an enterprising 
individual who has managed to get affiliation in a 
particular .subject from the university. Even if he 
leaves the college, as happens sometimes, the affilia¬ 
tion once granted continues to be in force. In certain 
cases the motive of this enterprising individual was 
academic but in most cases, sad to say, the motive 
was pecuniary. As most people would recall, there 
were and still are separate gr^es for undCT-graduaie 
machers and post-graduate teachers. If a teacher 
wanted to get a better scale of pay, the obvious way 
to do so was to get affiliation in that subject in his 
college and then he would autonmsUcally be upgraded 
into the new scale. This happened on a very extensive 
scale in those States where today the number of post¬ 
graduate colleges is large. May be with the introduc¬ 
tion of the new UGC scales of pay wbicb one hopes 
would gradually be extended to all States, the viru¬ 
lence of this problem would to some extent decline. 

So far 1 have been mainly talking about the first 
issue i.e. regarding the low standards at the master's 
l^l. In a sense I have also covered some of the other 
points by impiicadoR but let me ^al with id 
furUin' detail. 

The second point for coostderation is the wide gap 
that exists between standards at tlie inastet^s tevel 
and at tbe Pti.D^ levd. To aome extent um h 
related to (be first one. If standards at the master's 








liiii i^ t a stndint before he under- 

tito Us reemh it the Ph,D. level, hi this context- 
the of. syllabus might also be 

refSeirM rtie^ As att haow, there his been so much 
ex^siba loowtedge in recent decades that unless 
the syhabi are revised every 34 years one tends to lag 
behind. I was ttUdng to an economist some weeks 
I got dds picture from him.) cannot vouch for 
it because Tam nol an economist but broadly speaking 
it f ms to me that what he was saying is correct. 
Aocording to this economist, there are only 4*5 places 
in India where Economics is being taught on an 
internationally comparable standard. In another 
15'^ universities, he said, most of the syllabi are 
bdtind times by a decade or so but not more than that. 
Perhaps it is another way of saying that in these 15-20 
universities Econometrics which is the latest trend in 
Economics is being taught but not at a very advanced 
level. In the rest of the universities, according to this 
friend of mine, conditions are appalling. 

Why should this be so? The answer is simple. The 
teachers manniog these various departments and 
boards of stuiies are not moving with the times and 
therefore they do not wish to undertake to teach any< 
thing which they themselves had not learnt when they 
were studenr.>. We know the explanation now, if i 
may say so, but what do we do about it? No one can 
legislate in a matter like rhis. Even agencies which 
are vested with statutory powers in matters of coordi¬ 
nation and mainienance of standards can be eifective 
only upto a point. This is because no outside agency 
can do what has to be done essentially within the 
universities. In plain words, what is required is a 
programme whereby professional growth would not 
be made possible but would also be made obligatory. 
But once again the inipul!>c has to come largely from 
within and only partly from without. I do not wish to 
ur»uc this topic any further not because 1 do not 
ave many things to say about it but, because 1 do not 
wish to stray too far away from the main subject. 
One thing may however be said without any fear of 
coDCradiction. Unless we can succeed in improving the 
quality of our teachers at Che post-graduate level the 
standards of pcfformance would never improve. This 
is nothing new but perhaps it is important to re-state 
something so obvious and so fundamental. 

It does not seem necessary to dwell very much on 
the third issue for consideration. That students at the 
Pti.D. level should be well motivated and should have 
opportunities to interact with ceachen who can instruct 
and guide them and help them with their research 
work are issues ttot would be mote or less taken 
care of once the first two issues have been attended 
to satisfactorily. The number of Itberaries in the 
country which have a fairly good coUectimi of journals 
ia not all that small now. In reg^ to library facilities 
and speoalised tisanes too the situation is much better 
than what it used to be some years ago. The only 
flidssiig eleiBe&t, if I may say so, is the availability of 
wdU morivated students uid teachers who are intereted 
in operatiog the frontiers of knowledge. 


I hope I jxtit many 1 

say that ^en at the Ph.I>. level there has been cocud- 
derable dilution of Handards. 1 say it wi^ a sense of 
sorrow because white in regard to all other dcjgrees 
there can be and there is a lot of variation, the Ph.D. 
degree is what may be described as an internationally 
accepted coin. But even in regard to the Ph.D. degree 
we have permitted considerable decline in standards. 
The causes for it are various and multiple. It is not 
necessary to go into each one of them but one parti¬ 
cular element may be called attention to, and t&t is 
respect of internationally comparable standards. If 
it is one of the hard sciences, the standards have to be 
international, it goes without saying. In regard to the 
social sciences and humanities however the situation 
is somewhat mixed. In some areas research work being 
done is creditable. In some areas however it is far 
from creditable and the results are there for everyone 
to see. When it comes to languages, the situation is 
almost appalling. In respect of languages, there is no 
question of comparison even between one Indian 
language and another. What the language scholars 
therefore do is to enter into a race with one 
another. The objective of this race is to turn out 
more and more Ph.Ds. Indeed they seem to think 
that the mote Ph.Ds are produced the more they 
have added to the sum of human knowledge. How far is 
this line of thinking valid and defensible is something 
that 1 will leave to your judgement. In talking of the 
last point therefore the only thing that I would like to 
emphasise is that a university by definition is concerned 
with the universe of knowlecge. Knowledge knows 
no boundaries and no barriers. Indeed knowledge is 
universal. If a university chooses to subvert its own 
mission all that one can say is that in the long run this 
will undermine the whole concept. I will not say that 
the concept has been already undermined. But that 
wc have been moviog in that direction for quite some 
years is something too obvious to be commented upon. 

In this brief survey of the study of post-graduate 
education, 1 have referred to some of the more impor¬ 
tant problems. There are quite a few others to which 
reference could have been made. Before I close, 1 
would like to refer to one of them and that is the 
element of wastage of funds at the post-graduate level. 
While funds have been alw^ays scarce, it is a pity that 
they have not always been used economically and 
wis^y. There are at least 15-20 cities in India where 
more than one college imparts inscruction in the same 
subject in which another college a mile or two away 
is imparting iostruedon. In both these institutions the 
nunt^r of students is not all that large. As should be 
only too evident, this is p^mitting some enteiprising 
individuals to utilise public funds in order to bolster 
their sense of self-importance. While each one of us 
would recognise that it is important to feel self-im¬ 
portant, there are limits t^ond which this kind of a 
thing should not be permitted. It is not only because 
funds are in short supply. But more than that, men 
with die requisite ability and experience are equally 
^rce. Spreading them out too thinly will neidier 
help the cause of post-graduate education nor enable 
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Educators on 
Secularism Socialism & 
Democracy Meet 


{Comtimted from page 9) 

these individuals to grow professionally. 

What is true of colleges is somedmes true even of 
universities. Universities in the same State also some¬ 
times give evidence of this sense of rtvaiiy with one 
another. At the post-graduate level there are certain 
subjects which are less popular than others. Whenever 
die numbers are small it stands to reason that only 
one university in a State may be enabled to establish 
that department In fact if some kind of a rational 
policy is followed, each university can be given one 
or two of these less popular subjects to handle with 
results that would be prohtable both for students and 
die State itself. 

in this brief survey of post-graduate education in 
die country, I have called attention to some of the more 
important problems. 1 hope that these will be discussed 
in the course of the next two days in greater depth 
greater concreteness. I myself took forward to 
participating in some of these discosstons. Indeed 1 
hope that as a result of these dtscussions we wooid 
have a defuiite set cf lecommendations to put before 
. academic community so that these can be irople- 
sented in the years to come. □ 
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Prime Minister Indira Oandtii addreisint (be 1st All India 

Confecenee of BdueaioHi on a Democracy Sodalism in 

New Delhi 

THE first All India Conference of Educators for 
Secularism, Sociahsin and Democarcy held in New 
Delhi between 19th and 21si September 1975 was 
attended by about 225 participants drawn from 
many States and Regions of the country, working in 
the several colleges and Universities, Institutes of 
research and learning in different parts of the Republic 
of India. 

The main focus of the CoofercDce was on the role 
of the academic community in the strengthening and 
working of the democratic federal polity of India. The 
three major themes of discussions, vir. (1) Democratic 
Polity of India: Perils and Prospects, (ti) Higher 
Education and Scientific Research: Challenges of 
Nation-Building: and (iii) Role of the Academic 
Community, were conceived as an organic whole. 
The specific concern was to highlight the operational 
aspects of the problem, particularly by identifying the 
major hurdles to the requisite structural change and 
the processes of functioning and the necessary reforms 
needed for attuning the Educational System to the 
basic consensual national objectives of Secularism, 
Socialism and Democracy. 

The Conference took note of the fact that over the 
past decade, and specially during the last two years, 
we have witnessed the emergence of ugly forces of 
unreason and darkness, which selected the democratic 
polity and the academic institutions as their major 
tarots of assault. Persistent efforts have been made 
to weaken, subvert and destroy the basic instkudons 
of our democratic polity, like the poiiiament nid the 
legislataies, on the one hand, and die academic iasti* 
tutiotts of higher educotiem and sdendfic reseaieih^ 



■ HdtM ^ tl^ 

» ft Md 16 destroy the ba^ 

dtir democratic poU^, eodawring the very 
aad survival of the nation. The declaratioo 
of mhergeacy^ the bmt oh the working of these forces 
oftuimaMn and vioteboe and other energetic measures 
to eontaiB aiM control d!ie antisocial and subversive 
forces came not a day too soon. As a result, the in- 
berent strength of our democratic polity has rcasseitCd 
and vre aie a new mow of construe* 

liVe endeayour, discipUned work, and dedicated e^ori 
to revitalise a^ eDergise the major institutions of 
national development It is imperative that the gains 
obim'ned during the period of emergency in defence 
deroocf atic valnesarc consolidated and are not allowed 
(o dissipate once the emergency is lifted. 

We believe that it is time to think seriously about 
democracy and the functioning of democratic institu¬ 
tions of higher education and scientific research, in 
the spirit ^ earnest introspection and responsible 
reftecUofl. We feel that the academic community has 
an obligation not only to preserve and strengthen the 
basic values of pursuit of knowledge and excellence, 
bur also to play its crucial part in strengthening the 
democratic polity of India, by renewing its dedication 
Ui the national values of secularism, socialism and 
democracy. 


The Conference, in pursuance of its deliberations, 
calls upon fellow educators, who subscribe to the values 
of secularism, socialism and democracy, to unite and 
work with courage and vision for the dissemination 
of these values, not only in the academic community 
but in the larger polity of India. 


«ysiiem 

distoirtido tof the g^ add has indeed 

obstructed girov^ of progiesrive, socialist 
secular educational structure and instiBad 
proceed with! the programme of nationali¬ 
sation of education wim a democratic pattern 
of management: 


(e) review the bureaucratic machinery responsible 
for helping the implementation of the natLonal 
ideals in order to ascertain that those who are 
called upon to translate the national id^ls 
in educational life are persons of comirutment 
to the ideals of secularism, socialism and 
democracy; 


(f) institute teachers' training courses in order to 
help the teachers in articulating the ideals of 
secularism, socialism and democracy; 


(g) thoroughly revise the text-books and other 
reading material in colleges and univenities 
in order to bring them in harmony with the 
propagation of (he ideals of secularism, socia¬ 
lism and democracy. The possibility of estab¬ 
lishing a national text-book board for prepara¬ 
tion oftext-books may be carefully examined; 

(h> take steps to establish an advisory board for 
the All India Radio and Television consist¬ 
ing of eminent educators commited to the 
ideals of secularism, socialism ami democracy; 


(i) take measures to brin break the stranglehold 
of the monopolies of newspapers and put these 
papers under the charge of cooperatives of 
working journalists. □ 


The Conference carncUly solicits the help of parents 
and fellow cirizem in the movement for building an 
atmosphere conducive to the working of a secular, 
socialist democracy' 

The Conference urges the respective authorities 
concerned with the problem of education that is, the 
OoverhTnent of India, the State Governments, the 
University Grants Commission, the Central Advisory 
Board of Education etc. to: 

(a) transform education as an instrummt of socio¬ 
economic change for the stabilisation of India 
85 a seculaff socialist democratic polity; 

(b) review the working of the colleges and univer- 
siries in order to ascertain how far the national 
objectives are being obsened in the formula¬ 
tion cd" syllabi, inclusion of text-books and the 
actual process of transmission of knowledge; 

(c) make suitable amerKlments to the Constitution 
in order to declare higher education as a con¬ 
current subject in o^er to help the growth 
of a national accountabUity and national 
outlook in Mgher education; 

(d) abolition ofthe private management system m 
education, induding minority colleges, as this 


Special Offer by NCAER 

The National Council of Applied Economic Re- 
sean^ is pleased to offer to students of economics, 
research workers, scholars, university/College libra¬ 
ries, etc., some of the back numbers of its auarterly 
jounial *‘MAROIN’' at a special discount of 33^ per 
cent. The volumes offered are; 2, 3. 4, 5 and 6. The 
annual subscription for volumes 2 and 3 is Rs. lO/- 
(single copy; Rs. 3/-); and for other volumes Rs. 15 - 
(ringle copy: Rs. 4/-). The price of each volume 
under this offer is Rs. 10/-. The postage of Rs. 3/- 
per set by Registered Post will be charged extra. 

The interested universities, colleges and individuals 
may write to the Publication Division, National 
Council of Applied Economic Research, Parisila 
Bhawan, 11—lodraprastha Estate, New Delhi-110001. 
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PROF. U.R. RAO. Director, Indian Scienti^ Satellite 
Project delivered the sixth lAEC Endowment Lecture 
in memory of Sir M. Visvesvaraya. Dr H. 
Narasimhaiah, Vice-Chancellor, Bangalore University 
presided. Dr. Rao said that for thousands of years, 
men have sought their future in the stormy sky. But 
It was AiyabhaUj the ancient Indian astronomer who 
had first proclaimed about 1500 years ago that tte 
earth ts a relatively small planet spinning in space. 
With the launching of the first sputnik in 1957, the 
world saw the birth of a new ‘Space Age'. To the 
scientist, the space techniques have provided a power¬ 
ful new tool for exploring the universe around him 
with new windows and eyes. Space technology has 
fulHUed many old dreams of mankind. With the help 
of statellites and deep space probes, some of our 
widest visions and dreams, such as walking on the 
moon, close up pictures of Venus, Mars and Jupiter, 
Space docking near earth have been achieved, Oetatled 
exploration of outer planets, iovestigation of life in 
its elementary form on Mars are the near-future 
possibilities. 

The space research during the last two decades has 
provided new infoimation and insight. For the first 
cirae it has been possible to investigate the composition 
of planetary atmospheres including their magnetic 
Adds and the interaction that takes place between the 
solar wind and the planetary magnetospheres. The 
impact of the new techuologicat innovation of space 
ttgc is already being felt on the earth. For the fir'ii time 
in our history it has been possible to achieve a new 
dimension to combat the old and familiar problems 
mankind has been fadog, namely disease, famine and 
i^orance through the use of space technology. 

A purposeful and imaginative adoption of ad¬ 
vanced space technology can initiate a total process of 
devefopment in the country in the areas of mass 
coffloumicatioas and management of natural ■re¬ 
sources. it is now possible to have instantanuous 
communicatioa from one part of the world to the other 
dirough satellite technology. It was through such 
a system that the world was able to watch the first 
steps on the moon and the Olympic games even as 
were ^ppening. It is through such a system that 

medical doctors on the hospital ship S.S. Hope 
are able to keep in touch with medical libraries else¬ 
where in the world. It was through satellite commu¬ 
nication that Nicragua kept in contact with the out¬ 
side world and arranged for emergency relief after the 
great earthquake in 1972. Satellite TV communication 
has virtually revolutionised the entire media of mass 
communication. 

The need for obtaining global informatioi) on 
atmospheric circulation for accurate and advance 
forecasting of weather is becoming increasingly clear 
to all the weather setentists. Similarly, surveying of 



Dr U.R. Rao delivering the lAEC Endowment Lectures 
at The Bar^iore Uivivereity. Seated are : Vice- 
Chancellor Dr. H. Narssimhaiah and Sri N.K. Ayyangar 
of lAEC, Bangalore. 

forest, agriculrurc, soil and mineral wealth and marine 
resources, which normally takes years to accomplish 
using cons^emional methods, can be done in a very 
short time u.sing satellite technology. Cameras installed 
on space platforms can look at entire coniinents, 
detect land, water features and snow cover, move¬ 
ments of cloud and storms and transmit the relcvcot 
iaformation iosutaneously to the ground stations. 
Since these cameras can look at the earth through 
a wide range of the electromagnetic spectrum from 
visible to infrared, the piciures so obtained are far 
more informative than normal black and white 
pictures. 

The develtqjcd uatiems have taken maximum ad¬ 
vantage of 5:itenite imagery due lo their advanced 
technology. In case of developing countries these 
techniques too can really bring about a total revolution 
of knowledge and help in tlw optimal utilisation of 
resources. The judicial selection of both conventional 
and sophisticated techniques is essential to achieve a 
harmonious and meaningful development. In our 
ev'eryday life use of satellite can effectively help in 
providing medical relief to rural areas, where advanced 
facHitie.s may not be available. By transmitting 
electrocardiornm dau from SHAR to Bangalore 
via the satellite, the concept of using satellites for 
transmitting medical data from one place to another 
where it can be evaluated to provide better medical 
advice has been tested in principle. Successful comple¬ 
tion of these experiments and a few more planned 
for the next few months wilt provide valuable ex¬ 
perience which can be readily employed for designing 

Camimied tm page iS 
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Convocation 


Prof. Nurul Hasan Pleads 
for Self-Reliance 


PROF. NURUL HASAN. Union 
Minister of Education, was the 
chief guest at the I .^th convocation 
ot Vndiao fnstitute of Techno¬ 
logy. Bombay. Dr. Raja Ramauna, 
Chairman of the Board of 
Governors, welcomed the Minister 
and outlined the activities itnd 
aebievemeots of the institute. He 
said Chat the members of the 
faculty in addition to the main 
objectives of teaching and research 
had given their whole-hearted Sup. 
port and cooperation to the 
other activities of the institute ^nd 
made some substantial contrihu 
tions to national activities. 

in hi> convocation addr^s*^ 
Prof. Hassan said that the couf\try 
could achieve seif-reltancc in in- 
dustry through quick development 
and application of indigenous 
technology. He said that in certain 
matters like defence self-reliai^ is 
essential even for survival whilt^ in 
other sectors of economy it is stUI 
basic to national devdopment Re¬ 
ferring the import of fore^ 
technology he said that it led to 
several drawbacks. In the f^rst 
place the national industry is pm 
to handicap ns no country is ordi- 
nariiy prepared to sell its best 

technology and one has therefore 
to be prepared to make do v^jih 
obsolecent versions. The price for 
the import of such technology is 

foreign exchange. The foreign 
technology being originally deve¬ 
loped for an industrial envirt) 0 ' 
ment is not always suitable for the 
developing conditions and what is 
worse, the import of such techno¬ 
logy inhibits the development of 
indigenous knowhow and this 
leads to country's dependence on 
foreign expertise. The recent 
change in policy on import of 
technology would give a filtip to 
the indigenous know-how. 


He said that in the post indepen¬ 
dence period our scientists and 
technologists have made several 
notable cootrtbuiions and we have 
every right to be proud of their 
achievements. However in certain 
areas our performance has fallen 
short of our aspirations, The com¬ 
parative neglect of the university 
system was obvious error which is 
being rectified now. He hoped that 
the gulf between the discover)’ of 
new technology and its actual 
utilisation for economic and 
commercial production would be 
soon bridged. 

The Institutes of Technology 
have made significant contri¬ 
butions to fundamental research 
and have assisted in the develop¬ 
ment of the modern industrial 
sector through the training of 
highly skilled personnel. But their 
contribution to research in techno¬ 
logy, to the development of in¬ 
digenous know-how and to the 
bt^ing up of efficient consultative 
services for industry deierve 
greater attention. He assured 
adeq uate support from the Covern- 
mcDi and industry for this purpose. 

If indigenous technology has ro 
develop quickly to achieve self- 
reliance we have to lake simul¬ 
taneous and vigorous action on 
several fronts, some w'lihin 
educational system and some with- 
Pui A ycjy imporr^nt mcssvre 
would be to launch vigorous 
campaign to educate public opi¬ 
nion in a new Swadeshi Move¬ 
ment. We should never over-value 
foreign products and take legiti¬ 
mate pride in our manufactures. 
We should prefer products made 
with Indian know-how and Indian 
material. 

Our policy with regard to im¬ 
port of technology is also chang¬ 
ing. Wherever indigenous twhne^ 
logy is available we use it invari¬ 


ably on priority basis and bad not 
permitted the import of foreign 
technology. Our policy in indus¬ 
trial licensing is also being suitably 
modified to ensure that w e do not 
purchase over and over again the 
sources. 

The problem of the choice of 
technology assumes great signi¬ 
ficance in this context. We should 
not mechBm{3>fyso in fOT capimJ- 
intensive and labour-saving tech¬ 
nologies. Some of our basic pro¬ 
blems however need the highest 
and most sophisticated technology 
for their solution. We should 
judge technology not only on 
basis of their potential or ()rofit 
for employment. Technology has 
far-reaching social, cultural and 
even moral implications and 
adequate attention has to be paid 
to increase the production. 

The changes in public attitudes, 
industrial policies and entre¬ 
preneurial tehaviour will have to 
be appropriately reflected in the 
educational and research institu¬ 
tions and in their relations with 
industry. We honour the classical 
scholar with bis contributions for 
fundamental research but we 
should also honour and multiply 
another type of a scholar who pre¬ 
fers to do research on applied as¬ 
pects and who has to his credit, 
not a large number of papers 
published in leading journals but 
a wide experience of development 
work of trouble shooting and of 
successful solution of problems in 
practical production. This will 
need a close linking of research and 
teaching institutions with industry. 
"^iscaaife^c^ieredias satiety ^ 
ways. We should encourage the 
exchange of personnel between 
industry and the educational and 
research institutions so that a 
person whose main role is to teach 
or do research can also spend, a 
certain specified time with industry 
and a person who is essentially 
working with industry will also be 
able to spend specified periods in 
research and teaching institutions. 
There should be good research and 
teaching institutions. 
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shoidd begood 

aad devcioimeQt units m Indov 
try or even bettor cousuItaiKy 
units IQ researah and teaching 
instHutions which could function 
in close collaboration with one 
another and frequently exchange 
tbeir personnel. Industry must 
come forward with adequate fin* 
ancial support for the promotion 
of research and development and 
consultancy services in teaching 
and research institutions. It would 
also be desirable to associate com* 
petent entreprenuers with teaching 
to assist good teachers and resear* 
cherswho have developed some 
concrete projects to become entre 
prenuers themselves rather than- 
waiting indefinitely for some en^ 
treprenuers to come along. Such a 
programme will change the present 
system where, entrepreneurs are 
mostly financiers and research and 
development persons are only re¬ 
searchers, advisors and consultants 
and create a new system wherein 
we shall have entrepreneurs with 
technological training and eechno- 
lo^al researchers with entre- 
praneurial experience. This will 
obviously stimulate the develop* 
meat oir tcid%eaons tecbiieiogy. 

Bealls for a coordinatiol 
measure to be taken by the 
OOTcrnment, industries in public 
aid private sectors, research in 
educational institutions like uni¬ 
versities, national laboratories and 
the institutes of Technologies. 

Dr. A. K. De, Director of the 
Institute while reading out the 
report of the institute said that 
suitable course programmes were 
under preparation and would be 
introduced in the under-graduate 
curriculum shortly. 

The institute besides conferring 
degrees and dsplomas on 487 
sh^eots also corderred an hono¬ 
rary degree of Doctor ot Science 
on the eminent nuclear scientist 
and Cimirmaii of the Atomic 
Energy Comniission, Dr. H. N. 
Sethna. 



University Lecturers 


Dr. Sitaram Jayaswal, of Lucknow, 
in his tetter pubtished in 
Nationai HeraJd'" says: 

The Uttar Pradesh Universities 
first statutes pertaining to superan. 
ouatioo, scales of pay and quafi. 
ficaiions came into force on 
August!. The basic qualifications 
for the post of a lecturer in the 
faculties of Art, Commerce, Science 
and Social Sciences are: (a) a 
doctorate in the subject of stuqy 
concerned or a published work of 
a high standard in that subject; 
and (b) consistently good academic 
recofd with first class or high 
second class (B plus) Master*s 
degree in the subject concerned nr 
ao equivalent degree of a foreij^ 
university in such subject. 

it has been further laid dow^ 
rtbfT it^ ohf .seiVcmnr coiumTCtee 
of opinion that the research worg 
of a candidate is of a very high 
standard, it may relax an)^ of the 
quaUfkatioQs prescribed in suV 
clause <b>. Mere lies the oateii. 
U haabeea assumed ^ thefranie^ 

of tbemtmes ^mtaifoctoralr ip 
a subject of study may not be qf 
*‘a very high standard*'. The 
Selection Committee, if it is coiVi. 
pos^ of such members as are 
inclined to do favour to son^ 
candidate may easily say that the 
doctorate of another suitable 
candidate who fulfils all the quail, 
ficacions staled in sub-clause (a) 
and (b) may be rejected because 
his doctorate is not of a ve^ high 
standard. The cd>jectivity in 
qualifications laid down in Ca) and 
(b> has been totally destroy^ by 
this modification. 


Another lacuna is that no 
mention has been made of thg 
faculties of Education, Law, 
Medicine, etc. Ibese are the 
faculties concerned with prof^ 
siona! courses tequiriog specif 
aptitude and not mere acaderntt 


qualifications. For example a 
lecturer in the dmrbnent of tea¬ 
cher education where students are 
prepared for B.Ed. and M.Ed. 
degrees must have had a ctmsis- 
tently good academic record at the 

?raduaie and post-graduate levels, 
n other words, he should be a 
second class graduate and post¬ 
graduate. Ttere is no provisioo 
for M. Phil in many universities. 
So this may not be required till 
amngemeuts are made for this 
course. As regards high school 
and intermediate divisions they 
are irrelevant for they are affected 
by the immaturity of the adoles¬ 
cent period when students ha\c 
no idea of their future career and 
arc engaged more often in fun 
than in studies. If per chance a 
student gets third cla-ss in high 
school or intermediate because he 
was not aware of this future career 
at the time, why should he be 
punished now? Only when 
students enter degree college and 
universities they begin to think of 
their career. TherdTore, it is per¬ 
fectly just and proper to lake into 
eonmeration the att ai mue n ts be¬ 
ginning fiPm degree daases 
only. 

Many students belonging to 
backward and weaker sections of 
society will not be able to enter 
uiuverstty services, if these qua¬ 
lifications are not relaxed at least 
in regard to high school and 
inlarn^iate. C^r Governmcni 
is committed to providing equal 
opportunities to all sections. In 
circumstances I wish to 
draw the attenti<»i of the Chan¬ 
cellor of UP Uaiversities, the 
Chief Minister and the Minister 
for Higher Education to the need 
to fflodifV these qualifications 
immediately so that iqi'ustice is 
not done to candidates who wish 
to be teacher educators. t.e., 
factarers for B.Ed. and M.Ed. 
classes. 
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R. S .K Kao of in kis 
letter to ^tor piAlished in 
saye: 

The proposals and ideas of the 
new Vjce-Qiancellor of Madras 
Uuversicy regarding higher edu¬ 
cation are wel^me, but 1 wonder 
how far they will be practicable 
in the present context of tense 
political atmosphere and coo- 
Siot of ideas and ideologies, 
f would request him to bear in 
mind what the Radhakrishnao 
Report says about universi^ 
education: 

**The Universities, are the organs 
of civilisation. If India h to con¬ 
front the confusion of our time, 
she must turn for guidance to the 
men of letters and men of science, 
to her poets and artists, to her 
discoverers and inventors. These 
intellectual piotieen of civilisation 
are to be found and trained in the 
universities which are the sanc¬ 
tuaries of *he inner life of the 
nadon." This is the essence of 
universicy education. 

Whatever one might say and 
think about university education, 
it is certain that its standard has 
fallen deplorably low. The univer¬ 
sities have been centres of political 
activities, rivalries and factions, 


and si^ject to frequent dosures, 
though the present emergency has 
improved matters. I request the 
Vice-Chancellor to pay immediate 
attention to this aspect and make 
the University independent, and 
not a department of the Govern¬ 
ment, to create more job oppor¬ 
tunities to the educated unemploy¬ 
ed whose number is swelling, to 
remove illiteracy in the country, 
a national disgra^ after 28 years 
of independence, to afford facilities 
for more research work in various 
faculties, keep En^sh as medium 
of instruction in higher education 
whatever may be the political pres¬ 
sure in and around and establish 
more autonomous colleges where 
quality and not quantity will be 
prime factor. 

Universl^ 

Reorganisatioa 

R. S. Dangayach of Jaipur in his 
letter to Editor published in **The 
Indian Express*' says: 

There should be a restructuring 
of the existing universities on a 
rational basis to ensure more 
effective and purposeful function¬ 
ing. Rajast^n University, for 
instance has about 140 afliUated 
colleges all over the State. But the 
two other universities in Rajasthan 


have only limited jurisdiction and 
are much smaller. This has made 
Rajasthan University much too 
unwieldy, and recently it had to 
divide the colleges under it in 
clusters. The logical solution to 
the problem would be to distribute 
the three universities on a regional 
basis. In recent years, the State 
Government had appointed two 
committees to go into the pro¬ 
blems of higher education in the 
State; but significantly nothing 
yet come out of their recommenda¬ 
tions. 

The University Grants Commis¬ 
sion should also take follow-up 
action on the report of the 
Gajendragadkar Committee on 
governance of universities. It 
should lay down guidelines re¬ 
garding the structure and consti¬ 
tution of university syndicates and 
executive councils. In line with 
the Central Government's policy 
on participative management for 
public sector units, these guide¬ 
lines must also provide for re¬ 
presentation of teachers on these 
bodies. This is essential because 
in some universities where such a 
provision was made only a year 
or two ago, it has now been 
scrapped. 

□ 


{Continuedfrom Page 12) 

future operation satellites having specific mission 
objectives. 

The inauguration of Satellite Instructional Tete- 
vision Experiment (SITE) programme on Isi August 
in the country has marked yet another memorable 
milestone in our attempt at using satellite technology 
for taking audiovisual education to remote villages. 
The most important aspect of SITE is related to the 
direct reception of TV signals in remote villages. It 
is totally a new concept.. .2400 community dire^ 
rooeptioQ sets have been deployed in six clusters in six 
dilforent states, namely, Karnataka, Andhra, Madhya 
Pndesh, Orissa, Bihar and Rajasthan. The pro¬ 
grammes ate transmitted to the satellite from the 
ground station at Ahmedabad. A new earth station 
at Delhi has been erected as a standby to the Ahmeda¬ 
bad station and also to receive satellite signals and 
radisCribute in tiie vicinity of Delhi through conven¬ 
tional receivers. 

The mqjor question today is af^ SITE what is to 
be dope in August 1975? The Indian Space Research 


Organisation is exploring the other alternatives. The 
Symphonic Telecommunication Experiment Project 
(CTEP) of the Space Research Organisation would 
be taking the help of a Franco-German Symphonic 
Satellite to provide new hardware know-how essential 
for our future communication satellite programme. 
The setting up of two transportable earth stations, one 
for telephony and one for TV and an earth station at 
Madras will give vital inputs to our future develop¬ 
ment. Funds permitting, the fabrication and launching 
of an Indian National Satellite for Communication 
and Television (INSAT) can be conceived in the near 
future. 

In addition to the direct bmiefit from space tech¬ 
nology in the areas of remote sensing, meteiorology 
and commuuications, the spin off from space technolo- 
logy to the industrial and technological development 
of the nation is considerable. Space technolo^ has 
practically revolutionised the electronic industiy. 
The fabrication techniques liave been remarkably 
changed and the applications of the technology are 
being freely made in various commercial fields. ^ 
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Decline of Standards 
A Rejoinder 


Sir—Kindly allow me the 
courtesy of the Readers Write 
columns to make the following 
comment on the letter of Mr. R. 
Paithsarthy on the £)ecline of 
Standards {Uftiversity Ntws, 
September 1975 issue). Quoting 
the Union Education Minister 
Mr. Parthsarthy argues that the 
subject of educattOD, which hither¬ 
to has been within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the state in our country 
should be included in the con¬ 
current list so that the Central 
Government can frame uniform 
policy for education and the UGC 
can have unquestionable authority 
over the entire gamut of educa¬ 
tion, To Mr. Parthsarthy decen¬ 
tralisation of education seems to be 
oiie of the reasons for the present 
declining standards in college 
education. 

On what assumptions. Mr. 
Parthsarthy thinks so I do not 
know. May be he is carried away 
by his enthusiasm for a uniform 
policy^ pattern and syllabus in 
college education. May be he does 
not like the mushroom growth of 
colleges in the mofussil area of the 
country and perhaps because of 
towards the end of his letter, 
he argues that higher education 
can not be claimed as a funda¬ 
mental right and that it can not be 
W all. 

What do we want to do by mak¬ 
ing education a concurreat subject, 
and thereby allowing the Centra] 
Goveniment and the UGC to have 
vupreme sway over the field? In 
a country like ours with its various 
trends of culture and different 
regional languages the centralisa¬ 
tion of college Plication would be 
•one or the grUvest mistakes we 
would be ever committiDg. We 
have created UGC to look after 
big^r education in the country. 


We have also bestowed autonomy 
on universities. To impose an uni¬ 
form policy throughout the coun¬ 
try will be the very negation of the 
uoiversity autonomy. Rather it is 
one of the functions of the UGC 
and the Centre to sharpeu the con¬ 
cept of university autonomy, so 
that ufliversitks by themselves 
can make bold experiments in the 
held of higher education. What is 
sad today is that even our uni¬ 
versities are gradually succumbing 
to the dictates of the UGC and the 
Centre. 1 do not mean to say that 
universities should always raise 
their horns against their counter¬ 
parts at the other and higher end. 
What I plead is the healthy diffc- 
rences which must culminate into 
something fruitful and useful to 
The cause of higher education. 

Mr. Parthsarthy has made an 
exception of universities like 
Delhi. Bombay and Calcutta from 
other universities in the country 
so far as the decline of educational 
standards at college level arc con¬ 
cerned. That is all right. Cities 
like Bombay, Calcutta. Madras 
and Delhi an tbeiDacives uni¬ 
versities. If the students—and 
teachers as well—of the universities 
are a little more refined and look 
more perky it is, I am afraid, not 
because d the universities, but 
lai^ly because of the cities. The 
dties provi^ them unique faci¬ 
lities which arc obviously denied 
to the teacher and the taught in 
rural colleges and universities. In 
a country like ours where m^rity 
of the colleges and universities are 
located in the mofussil area and 
smaller towns this particular diffe¬ 
rence, both in the reJWment of 
edmuition and to a certain ex^t, 
in the standard also, is bound 


One of the unfortunate and 
degrading things in the field of 
higher ^ucation still in our 
country is its measurement in terms 
of English language. The uni¬ 
versities Mr. Parthsarthy has 
pointed out have still English as 
the medium of their higher educa¬ 
tion. These universities have their 
own circumstances and special 
reasons to keep English. That is 
not something to say aga)n.st them. 
W’hai one would like to criticise \s 
our attitude. While most of the 
universities impart their education 
in the languages of the region 
where they arc situated—and even 
there English indeed should be 
nicely taught and due importance 
should be given to the language - 
we have not mentally accorded due 
respect to our own languages. 

This is not pleading that univer¬ 
sities doing their teaching work in 
the regional languages have main¬ 
tained and kept up their standards. 
What is pointed out is that the 
declioe in the standards is every 
where and the universities pointed 
out by Mr. Paith.saithy are no 
exceptions to that. Whai give> 
them the exception is English 
language which comparaiivei.v is 
better spoken and written in the 
area of their jurisdiction by virtue 
of their special locations. 

Mr. Parthsarthy docs not want 
university education to be meant 
for all. This is also a negation of 
a right to higher education. But 
what I agree here with Mr. Partb- 
sanhy is a suggestion inherent in 
his argument that ^ndards all 
over the country should be kept 
up and there must be some disci¬ 
pline at the entrance. Higher 
education is not meant for all in 
the sense that even as all young 
men and women in an atheletic 
meet can not be partidpaiits, say, 
in a thousand metre running race 
—if they want to be they have to 
fulfill the minimum standard of 
fitness of health—doors can not 
be, and should not be fiimg wide 
open for all in higber education. 


to persist for 
come. 


a tong time to 
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; As for the decUoe in the steo- 
Mr. PmhsarOiy has not 
saM anithing about the role the 
pt^Uciaas have played in it. In 
the |>fece!jii)g yws the overail 
aoalyais would point out that poll' 
tieians in general have largely 
been resp^sible in making the 
students mind stray away from the 
path of peaceful study. Our poU' 
tical parties have played havoc in 
disturbing the academic aimos' 
phere which is the first prerequisite 
for guatitive hi|her educaiion. 

Even today those who advocate 
franchise at the age of 18 have 
their eye on our campuses. They 
are advocating the franchise not 
so much as to make the young men 
and women respoa^ible parrrei' 
pants in the process of democracy 
as ‘to catch them young 

To streamlir» eoliege and uni- 
vcfsity standards the pirhrical 
atmosphere in the counirv has to 
bt streamlined first. College and 
university education shoufd be 
made available to tho^c who have 
aptitude and iiKlinution for that. 
For this* standards both at the 
entrance and at the degree and post¬ 
graduate dcgiec should be made 
strict TcachcrsHhouidbeprovided 
with all leaching and study faci* 
litics so that (hey would be able io 
imparl what they want to impart 
to the bcsl of their abilities. This 
together with peaceful ucudentic 
campus - if wc could guarantee 
IhiH to ourselves for a long lime— 
could safely help us upgrade 
present standards. 

Mr. Panhsarlhy likes emergency 
to be used for taking over cduca- 
tion from the states to the Centre. 
But we should not make haste in 
this also. Let the country debate 
the issue hrst and exhaustively. 
'Why should educatiem. a held of 
ideas, be victimised like that? 
After nil in democracy it is not 
somebody eke who would think 
OQ behalf of us. The thidktng and 
arriving at decisions would have 
to be done by us—which too would 
be a proces.s of higher education. 


NARESH UMRIGAR 
BardoU (Surat) 


liBaess Uiiiimited 

Sir—Prof. Amrik Singh’s leading 
article this—month {UtuversUy 
News, October 1975) omits one im¬ 
portant and relevant fact. Most 
teachers do not have a place to 
work in their colleges—not even a 
desk or a shelf such as every lower 
division clerk has. Don’r we 
need very radical change in college 
architecture to ensure cubicles for 
teachers and improvement in 
college administration to ensure 
long working hours for libraries 
and laboratories ? Some readjust¬ 
ment of existing resources and 
^ome additional resources to the 
end is called for. 

I5R.S.CSHULKA 

New Delhi 

Researdi faculties 

Sir,—Implementation of the 
new pay scale imj^ies a condition 
of additional research qualifica¬ 
tions for lecturers in terms of M. 
Phil, or Ph.O. or equivalent 
published work. Those already 
in the profession have to acquire 
these qualiiicatioDs w'ithio five 
years in order to enjoy incre¬ 
ments beyond the specified time¬ 
limit. For lecturers in residential 
universities it is easier because of 
the better facilities available (here. 
But in the case of affiliating uni¬ 
versities and colleges, ladting such 
research facilities, there will be a 
difficult sitoation. 

Responsibility cannot be 
thrown entirely on teachers 
without involving the dangers of 
sub-staii4|||^; neglect of 


teaching respongibilities, mal¬ 
practices and erosion of academic 
values. Laying down of the condi¬ 
tion by the Government likewise 
involves some responsibility for 
providing facilities. 

Under the UGC scheme 
help to retired teachers for conti¬ 
nuing their research work, a 
number of experienced and active 
research workers arc there. This 
pool ts renewed every year. The 
affiliating universities and colleges 
can formulate a programme for 
utilising their services for meeting 
the situation. The affiliating uni¬ 
versities can appoint them on 
‘term basis' as professors or 
associates or fellows and place 
them according to the needs of 
colleges or partly at university 
headquarters. The financial aspect 
can be managed with a bit of 
constructive planning. The UGC 
provides Rs. 500 p.m* and 
Rs. 1,000 a year for contingency* 
Besides, they permit additional 

emoluments to the extent of 
Rs. 4,000 per annum by institu¬ 
tions for the additional work they 
contribute to teaching, seminars 
and other similar work. Colleges 
can partly meet the cost through 
regular fees from research work¬ 
ers. Arrangements for proper 
guidance made available in 
colleges through such schemes 
would seem academically sound, 
operationally feasible and finan¬ 
cially viable. 

Organizational respousibiKty 
can be better ahouMered by uni¬ 
versities through ^sponsorship 
programmes'. UGC university 

and college resources should be 
pooled. 

D.S. CHAUHAN 

Bainda 
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of inpdrtiSt p 0 sta ii meoesmf. 
Afaio» Jmc to be ^ closer \itk- 


Basic Sciences & Agriculture 


THE Indian National Science 
Ax^einy organised a symposinm 
on *Ba^ Semtees and ^licultuxe* 
on October U-l3» 1975 under the 
Chairmanship of Dr B. P. Pal. 
Dr M. R. N. Prasad of Delhi 
University was the Co-convenor. 

The objective of the sympo^uni 
ins to highlight and stress the 
importance of basic Tcseaich to the 
devdopment of agricatture and to 
ideas attenOon on the obvious bat 
not adequately recognised fact 
thst it is only through advances 
made in basic research that applied 
leseafch and technology become 
fttasi^. 

TwentynifK papers were pre* 
seated discussM at six sessions 
ift^symposiuai which covered 
various aspects of Baric Sciences 
and Agriculture, namely. Genetics, 
Embryology. Tissue Culture, 
Chronobioloqy, Meteorology, 
Photosynthesis and Plant Physio* 
Ipgy, Oteonstry, Physics, Mache- 
roatic& and Zoology in relation to 
Agriculture. The following recom* 
mendations were adopted: 

I. In order to provide the needed 
genetic variability to breeders it is 
neoBSsary to create more extensive 
fiic^ties for the collection, coq. 
servation mid utilisation of genetic 
resottrcH both in plants and ani. 
mate including fish. It would also 
he necess^ fbr this rarpose to 
have Agricidtorai Counsellors 
attached to Indian Embassies in 
important world centres of origio 
and diversity of domesticated 
pbmts and aidmaia. 

% The frontiers in the exploita* 
ridn -of gnietic variability in phmts 
sbmdd bd extmided to the inter- 
genetic and higher levels and for 
thlBi purpose tfaim has to be more 
supp^ for research on immano- 
logy, somatic cdl hybridization 
tad iffoiopiagt culture. 


3. The cxiatiog plant breeding 
procedures must ht further ex- 
Moded so as to include techniques 
like raising planu from poto 
grains through artificial cultnie, 
toduedon of mutations at the cel¬ 
lular level and the introdoction of 
a nutritional dimension to crop 
improvement projects. The pro¬ 
duction of bapioids containing half 
the number of chromosomes could 
be particulariy valuable in planta- 
tioa crops like tea and rubber for 
exploiting hybrid vigour. 

4. Physiological traits relating 
to growth and devdopment. photo¬ 
synthetic efficiency, behaviour 
under stress conditions and better 
partitioning of the total dry matter 
so as to inenuse the economie 
yield should be included in the 
plant breeding programmes and 
for this purpose more support 
should be ^ven to physiological 
research. 

5. The entire area of biologica] 
nitrogen ^tion requires more 
scientific attentioB. Both s^bio- 
tic and noU’S^^biotic nitrogen 
fixation should be studied. One 
or two wetl-equipped laboratories 
should be set up for research on the 
transference of nitrogen fixing 
genes from legumes to cereals and 
other crops. The molecular basis 
of nitrogen fixation should also 
be scudf^ in greater detail since 
this wilt also help to improve 
fertilizer production technology. 

fi. There is need for an intensive 
survey of the micronutrient sUtui 
of oar soils unce tins has Impltca- 
tions for plant, ammaf and human 
nutrition. 

7. Research on the.devek^mient 
of inte^ted pest control pro¬ 
cedures in order to minhiBse the 
use of <d)^ca{ pesticidei needs 
intensificafion. A systematic col¬ 
lection of pararitei and predators 


age with the MetaOroloiricaS 
Department in order Co under¬ 
stand the effects of the mtaHud 
ndcro-eovifonmenta in pest ud 
disease outbreaks. The work done 
at the Indian Agricultural Re¬ 
start Institute on forecasting the 
incidsnee of the rust disease of 
wheat should be intensified and 
extended to cover all parts of the 
country. 

fi. Basic research as appljed to 
pemmial plants and plancatton 
crops has lagged far behind. There 
is need to take up more intensive 
research on the genetics, physio¬ 
logy and breeding of all Impovtaht 
plantation crops. 

9. More research is needed on 
the reproductive cycles of rodents 
and birds in order to develop suit¬ 
able control strate^es. Extensive 
use of chemicals should not be the 
primary method of control of 
vertebrate pests. A study of econo¬ 
mic ornithology should be encour¬ 
aged in order to promote the 
concept of ecological balance. 

IP. The whole area of equaeui- 
turn, both in inland ponds and 
along our long coastal belt, needs 
to be promoted. There is for 
more research on environmental 
regulation of spawning in fish and 
the hormone regulation and in¬ 
duced breeding techniques already 
standardised should be popula¬ 
rised. There is also urgent ne^ for 
more research on fish nutrition and 
on sewage water and bracksih 
water fish farmbg. 

11. More intensive and extensive 
studies are needed on the effects 
of environmental pollution on 
animal and plant life with parti¬ 
cular rrierence to agricuiture and 
human health. 

12. More research on the appti- 
cafioB of bio-physical tools involv¬ 
ing appropriate equipment is 
aided. Fm* this pmp^ a few 
well-eqiiipped labcmiories which 
ooukt also help other research 
workers in getting tbdr malarial 
analysed should be set up. A pro¬ 
per iastramentatioa service and 
repair and maintenance fadtfty 
should be creatsid in diffmst 
parts of ^country. 
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of cr6p{^ system dfseaM hM 
pe^ tseiwiice and growth and 
developfittnt should be prepared 
at a km centres in cooperation 
with the Agricultural Universities 
and Research Instiitutes. 

14. The area of agro>meteoro- 
Idgy with specific reference to yield 
forecasting, crop planning, mid' 
season ccOTCctions in crop^ng 
patterns and weather modiheatton 
requires more intensive research. 

15. The participants in the Sym¬ 
posium emphasised that unless 
certain basic changes are made in 
employment, research support 
ana fellowship awarding policies, 
it may not be possible to attract 
brilliant students to take to basic 
research over a long period of time. 
While a multi-disciplinary ap¬ 
proach is essential for achieving 
signiheant success in basic re¬ 
search, the employment policies 
usually come in the way of getting 
suitable job opportunities for 
scientists who have worked in- 
inter-phases like bio-physics, life 
sciences, etc. .Mready the students 
who have laken degrees from life 
sciences find it difficult to be 
a<>:eptcd by Botany and Zool(^y 
Departments of Universities, 
Therefore, all the major science 
cirganisations in the counto will 
have to give thought to their Fel¬ 
lowship and per'ioimel policies. 
The personnel polieie* should en¬ 
able a scientist to work ^rooghout 
his career on a specific problem 
without having to change his/her 
job just for the purpose of getting 
additional pay. 

16. The qualitative and quanti¬ 
tative use of (he infrared radiations 
scattered by plants for monitoring 
their health and vigour connitutes 
the applications of remote sensing 
to agriculture. University Depart¬ 
ments of Physics and Biology could 
help to undenake studies on 
spectral analysis of crops under 
normal and stress conditions of 
crop growth. Such data would 
enable National Remote Sensing 
Agency to undertake '‘ground 
Ovth** studies quickly in the held. 

17. The participants at the Sym¬ 
posium recommended that the 
FMdent of the Indian National 


a meeting of the Heads of the 
major scientific organisations ^ 
of the University Grants Commi#- 
»on to examine the recommenda¬ 
tions mode at the Symposium and 
take appropriate follow-up action- 
It was emphasised diat unless the 
country makes a major effect in 
intensifying mission-ohented basic 
research, we will be left far behind 
in the world of lienee and te^no- 
logy and it may become impossible 
to get more and more food from 
diminishing availability of land for 
agriculture. 

Centre of Advanced 
Study of PAU 

THE Indian Council of Ago- 
culairal Research ia collaboration 
with the UNESCO has set up a 
centre of advanced study in the 
agricultural engineering college in 
Punjab Agrtcuitural University. 
The centre would offer five areas 
of specialisation—agricultural 
mechanisation, water resources 
management, p<»tharvest techno¬ 
logy, structures and enviornment 
control and rtew energy resources. 
Teaching and research pro¬ 
grammes in these subjects could 
be sttenglbcTitd through develop- 


and Tecruitmeot of staff. 
Already twelve ihembers of the 
faculty have been awarded train¬ 
ing fellowships under these pro¬ 
grammes. The centre will also 
offer eight doctoral fellowships 
and right post-doctoral fellowships 
of the Indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research every year on diffe¬ 
rent fields of studies. 

Computers at LTSC 
THE Union Public Service Com¬ 
mission has decided to computerise 
its data processing system to cope 
with the increasingly large numl^r 
of applications for the competitive 
examiDations as well as sel^tions 
by interviews. The Indian Statisti¬ 
cal Institute will act as consultant 
to the Commission in designing a 
computerised data processing 
system. A team of computer ex¬ 
perts from the institute had pre¬ 
liminary discussions m this regard 
and would be submitting a report 
by the end of November on the 
new design of application forms 
and processing of applications up 
to vhe examination stage. 

Curbing Drug Addiction 

THE wotW health cesvltt of Dettw 



"One of the students* demands is that we lend them our 
Computer so that they can work ouf which questions 
will be set for their exams." 

&^eiioe Academy should convene 
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t^niyer^ Mv sm tfaiA 
inedksi cMk-ufk ^ slants cf 
imd ihe ojnmsity be made 
n^larty. This decision was talcen 
at the working Committee meet- 
ing which met to discuss the high 
inciden<x of drug abuse on the 
campus. A series of meetings of 
the ct^icge wardens and principals 
were arranged to discuss these 
IH’obtems earlier. The college 
authorities have been advised to 
be more vigilant and to discour* 
age any such harmful tendency in 
students. It has been found that 
the drug addiction is generally 
prevalent among the more affluent 
and better educated students who 
appeared to be more frustrated. 

The college authorities have 
dso been asked to initiate strict 
measures to check (he fonnation 
of centres of such activities. 

Utkal CorrespoDdeace 
Comses 

THE Utkal University has started 
a series of correspondence courses 
for its degree examinations. The 
number enrolled are 593 for arts 
courses. About eight per cent of 
the students for the courses belong 
to the rural areas. Eighty two 
percent are from those who are 
unemployed. 

UwersitT Homoeoiwtiii 

Coorses 

THE Calcutta University Syndi¬ 
cate decided to start a five-yeax 
homoeopathic course in medicine 
surgery from the next session. 
For this purpose four colleges, two 
in Caktttta and one each at Midna- 
pore and Howrah have been given 
recognitioA. This would be the 
first fult-fiedged degree course in 
honioeppathic medicine to be 
started by any university in the 
country. 

To start with the colleges would 
be permitted to admit the students 
with science subjects in the school 
final or equivalent exagiinations. 
They will be admitted to rife pre- 
medical and Part I first year of 
Homeo BMS course. The Syndi- 


appia^ im 

«i hoc cdiiBah^cie f<K the M 
jneotbfB^gal Music the 

cmly music coll^ under the Cal¬ 
cutta University which offers 
degree course in Music. 

Mysore Coitre for 
CoauBOB wealth Lkemtore 

THE Mysore University Senate 
approved a scheme for starting a 
post-graduate course in agricultural 
marketing and nfanagement in the 
Univerrity's Institute of Develop¬ 
mental studies. The State Market¬ 
ing Board will provide the neces¬ 
sary financial assistance. 

The Senate also approved a 
proposal to establish a centre for 
commonweaUh literature and re¬ 
search and a scheme for starting 
a semester certificate course on 
seed pathology. A post-graduate 
diploma course in education would 
. also be instituted along with a 
post-graduate certificate course. 
Provision has also been made for 
starting diploma course in Gandhi- 
an studies. 

IIT Madras 

THE Indian Institute of Techno¬ 
logy, Madras, is re-orienting its 
research development programmes 
and re-structiiring iis administra¬ 
tive set up. Dr. K.A.V. Pandalai, 
Director of the Institute said that 
the reorgant.satiofl would provide 
proper facilities which are of 
practical and functional utility and 
r^evaiice to the national needs and 
reforms. The institute is setting up 
a centre for design and develop¬ 
ment of machinery and equipment 
now being imported. The accent 
would now be to develop equtp- 
ment needed for export-orient^ 
industries siich as leather and elec¬ 
tronics. The centre wouki also 
create sufficient manpower in 
design technology. 

Prof. M. C. Gupta, Head of the 
Solar Energy Research Laboratory 
of the institute is keen to channelise 
the indigenously developed techno¬ 
logy for heating water for domestic 
and commercial purposes. Heating 
and cooling of home and factories, 
drying of agricultural produce for 
processing and storage and provid- 


and saltoa watertb rilkMh ebimu- 
hities aib aoiEie of the areas identH 
find by Kim for immediate appli¬ 
cation of solar power. .The insti¬ 
tute has formulated a proposal 
for the design and development of 
a solar power generator for a smalt 
rural community. The institute has 
also developed and successfully 
tested solar water heaters and 
agricultural dryers. 

NCST to have closer link 
with PJaimiiig ConBiissioo 

THE re-constituted National 
Committee on Science and 
Technology (NCST) will now have 
a closer link with the Planning 
Comrnission sc that the science 
and technology plan could be 
matched with the general plans. 
The new committee has 23 mem¬ 
bers including heads of various 
scientific agencies. The committee 
after prolongeil dtscus&ions has 
decided to devote special attention 
to those areas of science and 
technology which though relevant 
to the developmcjit of the country 
had been so far negleckd. They 
related specifically to research on 
forestry and oceanography. 

CSIR Projects for Kerala 

THE Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research will set up in 
Kerala a complex of units of some 
national laboratories with an 
initial investment of rupees two 
cforts. 

These units will be set up in (wo 
campuses, one at Cochin and the 
other at Trivandrum. They will 
help in accelerating industrialisa¬ 
tion of the State w ith (he technical 
know-how developed in various 
laboratories. The Kerala Govern¬ 
ment has agreed to pay rupees one 
crore for the complex and the re* 
matnmg expenditure would be 
borne by the Council. The work 
on the complex is expected to be 
completed in two years time. 
Dunng the first phase of the pro¬ 
ject units of five important national 
laboratories will be set up. They 
are ; The Central Glass and 
Ceramics Research Institute^ Cal¬ 
cutta, (ii) the Central Food 
Technological Research Institute* 
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Mecha- 

Eiigliieccmg Reiearch Insti- 
tuie» Dc^gdpitr, (iv) the Central 
Sc^tific instrunieiits Organise' 
don, Chandigarh, and (v) the 
National Environment Research 
Institute, Nagpur. 

During the second phase units 
of some other laboratories like 
National Metallurgical Labon- 
tory, Jamshedpur, the Structural 
Engineering Research Centre and 
the Central Building Research 
Institute, Roorkee will be set up. 


Electronic Devices for 
Plant Brcadif^ 

THE Punjab Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity IS now using electronic 
instnimcnu for the analysts of 
plant samples. The instruments 
spark omission spectrometer, can 
determine the status of phospho¬ 
rous, potassium, calcium, m^e* 
sium, 2 inc, cop^r, boron, iron, 
and manganese, all of which are 
necessary for the health of plants. 
As many as 200 samples can be 
analysed in a day. 

eVwArv>' 

nic device, a nutrient ..indexing 
survey for wheat was undertaken 
in five selected villages. The sur¬ 
vey showed that 51 % of the soil 
were deficient in /Joe and 16% 
in copper. These soils which had 
only marginal status in some of 
the elements could become defi¬ 
cient at any time. Similar surveys 
have been undertaken for paddy 
in Amritsar and Gurda^pur dis¬ 
tricts, for rice in Sangrur and 
Bhatinda districts and for ground¬ 
nut in Ludhiana and Kapmthala 
districts The results of these 
surveys are to be tabulated and 
it is planned to undertake perio¬ 
dic studies on the soils to moni¬ 
tor dianges in Uieir soil fertility 
and fertiliser use. 


New Agricoltiiral Resegrdi 

Services 

THE Union Government has 

Mded to create the Agricultural 


Rese^h Services (ARS) on thtf 
model of the Indian Administra** 
dve Service. A separate selection 
board has been set up for recruit^ 
ing personnel for this new service. 
The step would help to stream-- 
line recruitment of research scien^ 
lists for the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research and allied 
or^nisations. The new service 
is likely to be started from 2od 
October of this year. 

New NIS Hostel 

THE National Institute of Sports^ 
Patiala, would soon be construct* 
iog a new hostel to accommodate 
the increased rush of national coa' 
ching camps which are organised 
by the Institute round the year- 
The new hostel would be built ai 
a cost of Rupees fifteen lakhs and 
will provide accommodation for 
over haodred athletes. The in-- 
stitule would be arranging the firsl 
coaching camp in Athletics for th^ 
preparation of national contingent 
for the 1976 Montreal Olympics. 

Kakatiya & Guntur Varsities 

MR M.V. KRISHNA RAO. Edu¬ 
cation Ministered Andhra Pradesh 
while addressing the staff of 
Warangal said that the Ceuta 
would soon be upgraded and 
formed into Kakatiya University. 
Another university would be 
established at Guntur. The state 
Government would soon hold 
discussions with the Union 
Minister of Education is this 
regard. 

Calcutta Varsity Campus 
for AgartalB 

A UNIVERSITY Grants Commi¬ 
ssion team visited Agaitala tp 
examine the proposal of the Tri¬ 
pura Government to open a cam¬ 
pus of the Calcutta Univirsity for 
teaching and holding examination 
at post-graduate level. 

The Tripura administration had 
applied to the university to give 
pennission for starting of post-gra¬ 
duate course in arts subjects. Tbo 


Calcutta University has alre^y 
approved the proposal subject to 
the concunence of the University 
Grants Commission. 

Credit System for C U 
Exsuniiiatitnis 

DR. P.K. BOSE, Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor of Calcutta University 
has made a strong proposal for 
introducing xredii system’ in 
degree course examinations of the 
university as a part of the exami¬ 
nation reforms, ft has also been 
proposed to extend this system to 
the post-graduate examinations in 
the university. 

Under the scheme any student 
securing a score of up to 33% in 
a subject will get a credit-O; 
any student securing between 34% 
and 59% will get credit-1. For a 
score of between 60% and 100 % 
the credit will be-2. In each 
subject in each part a student 
must secure at least credit-1 in 
order to qualify (in the case of 
science subjects, practical and 
theoretical will be regarded as 
separate subjects). Credit once 

will continue for a period of at 
least 5 years. If the student 
desires be can appear more than 
once in one subject in order to 
better bis record. For each exa¬ 
mination credit certificate for each 
subject will be issued to the can¬ 
didates. When a candidate earns 
all credits, both for part 1 and 
Part 11, a diploma will be issued 
to the candidate by the university. 

The scheme further envisage 
that once a student completes his 
period of continuous training for 
three years be need not attend any 
college for nis subsequent exami¬ 
nations. But if he chooses he can 
attend some classes in any college 
by paying four month’s tuition 
fee. 

International women Year’s 

Activities 

A NUMBER of programmes 
have bee organised and planned 
for the obs^ance of the inter- 
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Woimen's Unl^irsi^^ 
Hie CcMitmittte tiiider 
tbe chumaBsbip of Dr. (Mrs) 
Ma4huri R. Shah, VkeOhancettor, 
plan and review the prcv 
gnummes of the activides under« 
taken from time to time. An 
iaformatios cell has been set up 
at the Reseatch Unit on women 
studies at. the university. The 
following publications would be 
brought out! 

(i) A Handbook on Women 
in India has allready 
been published A the 
research under women 
Studies, which gives basic 
data about some of the 
areas of concern to 
women. 

(ii) A bibliography of women 
is under publication. 

(iii) A quarterly newsletter 
^Parashaktt* is being 
published by the univer¬ 
sity regularly. 

(iv) Gujarati and Marathi 
translations of the synop¬ 
sis of the Report of tite 
National Committee on 
the status of women in 
India have been under 
taken by the university 
and would be published 
during the year. 

(v) The Indian Council of 
Social Science Research 
has decided to edit the 
research studies conduc¬ 
ted on behalf of the 
National Committee on 
the status of women and 
get them published during 
the international women 
year. The university will 
be publishing four 
volumes which are under 
prqiaratiOD by the ICSSR 
on the following topics : 

(a) Le^l status of women 

(b) Potitical status of women 

(c^ Social Institutions and 

die status of women 

(d) issues in women's 
education 

(vi) The special international 
women’s programme has 
made strong impact and 
has been apiHtriated by 
(he participants. The 


.. 

' ' '..:.''W«it .feaad''tb'-be".v^ 

itsefui. Ihree sudh group 
discussions have already 
been arranged. In the 
first t?ro groups, women 
from forty different pro¬ 
fessions participated and 
discussed the difficulties 
experienced by them in 
the discharge of their 
professional duties as well 
as in thax home. In the 
third group, educated 
women who are not 
working at present but 
who had worked in the 
past and have now given 
up their work and hono¬ 
rary social workers, took 
pari in discussions and 
brought forward many 
suggestions about improv¬ 
ing their status. The 
fourth group will co\er 
women belonging to the 
labour class and those 
working in fields and 
factories and are self- 
employed. 

Konkan Projects 

A FEW lakh rupees project of 
the Kpnkan Agriculture Doiver- 
sity will be located at Kosahad in 
Dahanu-taluka ofThana district. 
The Ceutr^ Government has 
given the clearance recently. The 
proposed project would include 
research and extension education 
in agriculture and allied subjects, 
undertaking new technique of 
cultivation to increase production 
and also for the welfare of the 
farmers. The university ever 
since its inception in 1972 had 
conducted many experiments. 
*Jumbo Prawns' bad been cultured 
under laboratory conditions for 
the first time in the country. 
Many new avenues for fish-curo- 
prawn culture in the State have 
been orgauised. 

The univmiiy proposes to 
acquire eight thousand hectares 
of land near Dapoli, 1250 hecta¬ 
res will be for agricultural 
purposes and i25 hectares would 
be utilised for rehabilitation of 
agricultural families. 
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PR. M.S. MEHTA, Toroier Vice- 
Chano^or of R^asthan Univer- 
si^ has been awarded the Nehru 
Limracy Award for 1975 In recog* 
oiUon of his outstandmg contri- 
butions to the promotion oi' 
literacy and for distinguished 
leadeiAip in aduH edueatton in 
India. A department of Adult 
Edocatios was for the first dtne 
established in Indian University 
at Jaipur during his tenure. 

Or. Mehta has been the Presi¬ 
dent of the Indian Adult Educa¬ 
tion Association for over fifteen 
years. He has brought about 
a number of changes in the field 
of education through Vidya 
Bhawan, Udaipur. He was 
awarded the Tolley Medal of 
Syracuse University in 1969. He 
has also been the recipient of the 
ASPBA Award for promotion 
of Adult Education in the Asian 
South Pacific Region Dr. Mehta 
was given Padma Vibhushan in 
1969. 

The Nehru Literacy Award 
has been instituted by the Indian 
Adult Education Association. 

Uttar Pra^sb Lays Down 
Sports Guidelines 

THE UP Government recently 
laid down conditions for (he 
sanciion of financial und other 
assistance for its sports organf.sa- 
tkms. This decision has been 
taken in the interest of raising 
standard of sports and games 

No person can now hold the 
office of the President, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Treasurer, Secretary or Secre¬ 
tary-General or any corresponding 
office in the state organisaiioQ 
consecutively for more than one 
term of three years or at the most 
two terms of six years. The 
annual accounts of the State 
Organisation would be properly 
maintained and audited. Business 
meetings of these organisations 
would also held regularly. 
Sax^ Sute OrgamsaUon would 
he required to appoint national 
coaches with the prior approval 
of the State Sports Departmmit 



Tm quMtion of the 
blwbrneat of a univenity j,, 
Mulpur » under consiq^fii. 
tiod of ^ University 
Confumssion. The Quei^tion 
was igun discussed with 
team which visited Imphal 

ntiy. An AlMudia Centre for ^he 

study of Burmese U likely to ^ 
established soon. 

Aradh Uaivevsity Inai^iiaated 

JftW/ A! 

the Chief Minister of Uitar 
Pradesh, inaugurated the 
session of the Avadh University 
September 1 1075. He urged 
educationists to improve the 
cattonal system and make it 
useful) and relevant to the pre^y^ 
day needs of sodety. He said that 
the Government was considering 
to make one month 
service compulsory in College, 

Dr. Surendra Singh, 
Chancellor, in his welcome address 
said that the university would s^on 
esublUh institutes of journalism, 
tourism, photography and 
various job'oriented cou^ses 
Creetincs and messages 
received from the universities in 
the country and abroad. 

Rare Manuscripts |n 

Kurulcshetra Librtiry 

THE Kuriikshetra U^ivc^s^^y 
library ha.s a valuable collect ,qq 
of over 1.38,000 books on difl'ef^nt 
subjects in Hindi, English, Urdu 
and other languages. But jts 
collection of 4.5W rare old 
scripts relating to ancient hist^fy^ 
culture, civiitjaiiOD, dremtUrer 
religion, are worth mentioning, 
Som of these manuscripts daig qs 
far back as 17tb century. Tl|ese 
aiaouscripts have either l^n 
donated as free giAs or have Ii^q 
acquired on payment for 
benehtof the research scholars. 
Cataloguing of the meouscriptg » 
in progress. ^A devoted and 
caied muhsUnguist septuagenarian 
baa been ^trusted with the yp. 
keep and maintenanoe of this 


precious record which indudes a' 
17S-year old illustrated manuscript 
of the Bhagwad Gita, a 230-year 
old manuscript of Panchtantra, 
16S-ycar old Persian translation 
of Yogavasistha, a lOO-year old 
Kartavirya Vidht, 300-yeaT old 
Narharitikka of Naishad Charit 
and a manuscript of the holy 
Koran in pictorial form which 
was found from the famous 
Mughal Courtier Birbal’s palace in 
Rewari. 

What strikes one most is the 
durability of the hand made paper 
and the sparkling brightness of the 
ink used for the manuscripts 
which have stood the ravages of 
time and weather exceedingly well. 
A search for new manuscripts 
continues unabbated and a book 
hank has been started for attrac- 
ing public spirited owners of such 
w orks to deposit their collections 
with the library on returnable 
basis. Arrangements have also 
been made for the preservation of 
manuscripts at the owners pre¬ 
mises free of cost on the condi¬ 
tion that intiination would be 
given to the library whenever 
such a manuscript changes hands. 

U.G.C. Fellowships 
for Teachers 

THE University Grants Com¬ 
mission under the Faculty Impro¬ 
vement Scheme would provide 
fellowships to teachers who keep 
themselves abreast of modern 
developments in teaching and 
research. Fellowships would be 
available to work for M. Phil, 
M, Liu or a Ph. D. degree. There 
will be two types of fellowships— 
a short term fellowship for year 
and another for three years. 
Teachers will have to be sponsored 

be required to protect theii sala¬ 
ries for the duration of their leave. 
Colleges will also have to give an 
undertaking that the teacter will 
be taken back without any set 
back in bis or her seniority. The 
teachers on the other hand will be 
requir^ to give an undertaking 
to the collge^ that, on their 
return, they will continue teach¬ 
ing for atleast five years. 

The U.G.C, will provide 


adequate fbnids (o the cptl^ses for 
placement of lecturers for die 
period of study leave. The teacher 
getting a fellowship will be gtvra 
Rs. 250 a month by the U.&C. 
if he or she has to study at .a place 
outside the place of duty. In 
addition, a maintenance grant of 
Rs. 1,000 a year to the university 
or institute where a teacher does 
his research. 

Teachers from affiliated 
colleges selected for long term 
fellowships will be preferred if 
they arc under 35 years of age. 
For the short term fellowships, 
teachers will have to be below 
45 years. The cases of senior 
teachers will also be considered on 
merit. 

Education Research Centre 

AM Education Research Centre 
has been recently established at 
Juhu to promote and carry out 
research in various spheres of 
education. The centre aims at 
promoting research in subjects 
like vocational guidance, handl¬ 
ing of problem children, after 
school aciiviiies, saving habits and 
memory training. These subjects 
are of some significance in the 
application in educational institu¬ 
tions 

The centre is headed by Dr. 
(Mrs) Madhuri Shah, Vice- 
Chancellor of the SN.D.T. 
Women’s University. Mr. K.S. 
Vaz would be the co-ordinator. 
An Advisory Board consisting of 
Dr. N. Kothare, Dr (Miss) 
M. Bencalte add Dr. (Miss) 
Nekhooda and Mrs. Amritlal will 
conduct research on after school 
activities. The research program¬ 
me of the centre will include 
training of research scholars. 

A cesoi mja&i 

research in memory training. The 
centre proposes to set up model 
institutions of primary and secon¬ 
dary schools and colleges the 
cnrricula of which will be based 
on the findings of the research 
carried out at the centre. A contin¬ 
uous rapport would be established 
between the research centre and 
the educational institutions which 
should be invited to benefit from 
its work. 
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Tfffi dovernmeik of West 
Bengal bad aikpotinted a select 
eomfliittee under the chairman’ 
^'p bf Mr. M. Banerjee, Educa¬ 
tion Minister to study ques¬ 
tion ctf student participation in 
the university administratioo. The 
committee in its report has recom¬ 
mended that 10 to \S% of the 
total number of seats in the Senate 
or tlte poKcy making body of the 
universities be allotted to students. 
A p^vision bas been made for 
nomination of good students from 
different faculties. The 19-member 
sdect i»>mmittee had met the 
Vice-Cbancellors of universities, 
principals of colleges, teacher re¬ 
presentatives and different student 
organisations in order to ascer¬ 
tain their opinion on this vital 
issue before hoalisiag the report. 

Kerala. Rajasthan and Gujarat 
are some of the other universities 
where ^ students have represen- 
tatiOB on the university bodies, fn 
KenUa the student representatives 
ate however elected to the Senate. 

Uranian Located 
in U P, 

PROFESSOR V,L.S. Bhimasan- 
karam. Head of the Geophysics 
Department ofOsmania Univer- 
siQf recently anoouziced that a 
^^ry rich radio-active nnneralized 
zcme with a high percentage of 
oraamm content has been dis¬ 
covered 1^ the centre of explore- 
don of geophysics, in the Lalitpur 
District of Uttar Pradesh. The 
Centre, be said, had perfected a 
sew methodology fOr ground 
water investigations particularly 
in hard rock areas. 

Under Indo-Sovtet collabora- 
tioQ the centre was first started in 
1969 for a period of five years , and 
nnderiobk severe! projects of 
immediate benefit for the economy 
of the country. Mr^ P. Jagan- 
ffiohan Reddy, the Vice-Chan^lor 
of tlw university who visited 
USSR in coimectioo with the 
OenenJ Assendily meeting of the 
International Association of Uni¬ 
versities hdd discussions witti the 
Moscow Institute of Geological 
Prosficctiog about fisther ^la- 
boretioo witii the university. The 








... \ „ 
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SeviliMr 
on Pttyscfil Etecalloa 

THE Tamil Nadu Collegiate 
Physical Education Association 
or^oised a two-day seounar at 
the World University Centre 
Auditorium in Madras* Mr. V,R. 
Neduncfaezhian. State Education 
Minister was the chief gtie^. In 
his inaugural address the Ministcf 
assured the participants that any 
practical scheme worked out by 
them to make phyacal education 
a part of the collegiate curriculum 
would be welcome. But he urged 
the delegates to examine the 
issue from all aspects. It was very 
necessary that the youth should 
have proper training in physical 
education at an early stage of 
their career. This training would 
make them %vell equipped physi¬ 
cally and mentally to take up the 
challenge of the life both on the 
sports field and in other spheres. 
Mr, S. Subramamam. President 
of the Assodation. in his welcome 
address made a strong plea to 
make physicat education at least 
an optional sub^t m the initial 
stages of university education. He 
called for the creation of separate 
cell in tbe Directorate of ^uct- 
tion so that the needs, interests 
and poblems of physicat educa¬ 
tion in colleget might be looked 
after eflSdently and sympatheti¬ 
cally. 

Paotnagar ¥M Caonpw 

A RUPEES five crores hill campus 
of the Paotnagar Agricultural 
University will be sec up soon at 
Narendra Nagar in the Tefari- 
Gariiwal District of Uttar 
Pradesh. The State Government 
bas already acquired two 
thoa.sand acres of forest and 
other land for establisfaiiig this 
campus where research on the 
development of agriculture, 
animal husbandry, forestry and 
horticulture would be ordertaken. 

A ]2S0-toD]ie capaci^ sugar 
factory will also be ret up at 
Pantnagar university. The factory 
would be able to crush sugarcane 
with sugar beet. U is expo^ to 


'hitia. ' 'V' 

Aocoedmg td S&in SL P, Pande. 
VicoHdiaDomlor of the uolveikity. 
the profit from the uniyersity farm 
had increased from Its ?2 l^s in 
1972-73 to Rs. 1.24 ^ores in 
1974-75 The farm was expected 
to make a profit of Rs. 1.4 crores 
this yriir. The maximum profit 
from fam was from the wheat 
sold as seed. 

Vikramshihi ExotTattoiis 

DR. B.S. VERMA of Bhagalpur 
university is conducting the 
archaeological excavations at 
Antichak which are expected to 
lead to the remains of the ancient 
Vikramshlta University founded 
by King Dharmapala of tbe Pah 
dynasty. The project has made 
consideraMe progress. The contro- 
ve^ over the existence of the 
university would continue until 
any document offertog conclusive 
proof is discovered. A number of 
circumstootial evidences however 
have been collected during the 
excavations. The Tibetan manus¬ 
cripts are tbe main source material 
on which the reliance has been 
made. The aiuaent manuscript 
have referred to a monolithic 
figure of Mahabodbi shrine which 
was attached to the central shrine. 
The recent discovery of the stone- 
head of Lord Buddha was the 
detached pan of the Mababodhi 
figure under referenoe. 

Panel dfecQSslon on Science 

Policy 

THE Andhra Pradesh Science 
Academy organised a panel dis¬ 
cussion on Science ^licy at 
Hyderabad on October 17. 1975. 
Prof. Bbagavantham, Chairman 
of the Committee on Science and 
Tecbnolc^ in developing coun¬ 
tries inaugurated tbe discussions. 
He said that in a devel^ng 
country the real focus of scieoce 
education and application of 
science and techaolo^ should be 
the satisfaction of the basic 
htiman needs, such as food, 
clothing, sbeher and removal of 
Uliteraqy. 

He said that tf^ffoxlmately 
90% tM* the smeotifle teiearch 
potential of tbe world was today 
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com^Heg. fb ^tiopii^ coao- 
tfin the fruka of science 2nd 
tedinotogy bad sttil to be gathered. 

The special feature of the 
disciiSsfOR was that while the 
scientists belonging I 0 the older 
geheratioi) posed the problems 
relating to science educa^on, 
scientific research, natural resour« 
ces and industrial development, 
the younger t»cientists deified in 
various sessions and offered their 
comments on the various solu¬ 
tions to the problems. 

NSS volunteers eligible 

for Commonwealth Award 

MR. JIWAN TEWARI, Deputy 
programme Advi.^r, NSS, Norths 
ern India, '^hile addresMng the 
NSS camp in Patiala, announced 
that now onw arcls the participation 
in Youth Against Dirt andDi.^ea.se 
campi would make students eligi¬ 
ble for the various youth profra- 
ntmes for the commonwealth you¬ 
th servioes award. The work done 
by college students under (he NSS 
programmes would be assessed hy 
the National Award Panel. Their 
oltility 10 the community aod its 
scope forexpansion to other areas 
would aKo ^ periodically review 
ed 

A ten-day camp was recently 
organised hy Dr. S.S. Btr, Dean 
Academic Affairs. Punjabi Dniver- 


^ Twenty c»mps inrolving 
1200 students were started rimu]« 
tat^ttsly io 26 vrlfa^s under the 
jurisdiction of f^injsbi University. 

NIS Sooth Centre 

the committee set up by the 
Bangalore University to recomm¬ 
end a kite for the NlS South 
Centre has decided to recommend 
to the Syndicate to make availab¬ 
le about 12 hectares of levelled 
land and 18 hectares of land 
across the stream in the new 
campus of the university. It is 
expmed that the Syndicate would 
approve these iccomnmndations 
and the work of constructing 
playgrounds and other buildings 
would be taken up soon. 

The Karanataka Covernmeni 
has in the meanwhile granted 
Rs 23 lakhs aod the Ccniral 
Government has piovided Rs. IS 
lakhs under the Fifth Plan for the 
development of the centre. It is 
proposed (o' build Tennis and 
Raskethal! courts. Cricket, 
Hockey, Football and Volleyball 
grounds on (he new site. Diploma 
courses in these six games would 
al.so be instituted soon. 

HP Study Centre 
at Bangalore 

THE Himachal Pradesh University 
would open a study centre in 
Bangalore fof the bwefit of the 


Classified Advertisement 


MAHARASHTRA ASSOCIATION FOR TW: Cl^Tl IVaTION OF SCIENCE. 

taw CoUeur Rood. Pooiu 4 . 

AFFLiCATIONS arc invited for the rotU)>»in« post; • , 

Reatler in Chemistry Bic-chemisny/OriMiic Chemistry). 

PW ScA (Revised): Rs llQO-50'1600 Allcwanoes «s admissil^. 

qMUfkaflaif I 

1. Docinwic Octree in the suttieci from Recognised Uoiv^^. 

2. Rewtfch publieattoiis io Recognized Journals other than Doctorate lliesis. 
J. CxperieMe in Poet-Ciraduaie Research Ouidonce and Teaching. 

A Eitpvfefice in Uhoratoty Organization. 

AppHcatiom ttatuig age. qualifieatkms, experience, etc. shoul^ sent to the Director; 
Mahanilttra Assoewtion for the Cuhivation of Science, Uw C^kge Rwd, Po^ 4 
on Or bcTort m Noresabw 1^* Employed candidates *otjld send therr appiica- 
tkm durough proper ciMtind. 


Hudentsv corrt»^fld«nce 

coursp of BUe aiiivcrsity. 
university’s personal contact 

programme centre would soon 
become a centre of post-graduate 
examination. The Himachal Pra¬ 
desh University has start^ a 
novel non-degree course for those 
who want to acquire up-to-date 
knowledge on academic subjects. 
The university would admit to 
this course persons willing to 
have such knowledge irrespective 
of their educational qualifications. 


Personal 

AT the invitation of the British 
Council Shri S.V. Chittibabu. 
Vice-Chancellor of Madurai 
University would be studying the 
educ;itiona) goals and practices 
of the Open University and other 
institutes of continuing education 
; iis well as centres of science 
i education specially in innovative 
I science and humanities pro- 
! grammes in England. 

j + » * 

I Shri S C. Singha has beea 
i appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
I Faizabad Agricultural University. 

j V ♦ • 

[ Prof. J.J. Chiooy. former 

I D'lTccior of Gujarat University's 

' School of Sciences has b^n 

. awarded a gold medal at the 

i International Science Congress 

i meeling held at tcdingrad. 

i • • * 

Dr. S.M. DasgupU bus taken 

over as the Director of the 

National Institute for Training 

! in Industrial Engineering. 

« * • 

j Dr. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmad, 
’ Head of the Department of 
I Geology, Aligarh Muslim Univer¬ 
sity, has been appointed Mineral 
Commissioner by the ICashmir 

Government. 

« * * 

Dr. C.R. Kao, Secretary and 
Ditector of the Indian Statistical 
Institute aod a Fellow of the 
Royal Society has been elected 
President of the International 

Statistical Institute. 

* « * 

Dr. P.C. Guj^a, former Vice- 
Chancellor at Visva-Bharati, has 
been appointed VitfsChencellor 
of Rabindra Bharati Univemity. 
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omcc OF 1M M. K tjdBcm 

Am Wm ni 
MwmhsaiasT 

APPUCATlONSartbvitcdrcfappotm- MP. Oohdu Stkiksha Aimdtn Amr, 
meal (HkeV to be made yer maa e m) to Vtiopel: 
tbe fonowifiR poets, hi the oIRoe of ^ 


S.N0^ 


No.ef 

ftM 


Hy ScA 


]. DevebpraentOfiker 

2. Edoatioo ORIcpr 

3. SeaUtr Auditors 

4. Junior AuAiors 

5. Upper DivieioQ Cterhs 
(Cr. It) 


I Rs. 68<MO«».30.SQQD>Bfr>SO.n» 

1 

Asmai> be 

lequfred iU. 2fth]O-350>i2H0>^BV20>4e0 
-do- Rs. 2QS>5-24(^2T(>.eB>J4V3dO>12t/t-37S 

2 Re. 205-5>24Q^a?O^ER-l&-3SO>t2|-37$ 


2, The lest dele by which co m p l ete 
nppG^iotks for various posts should 
teapb tfiis oflte i$ Mniinnbii. 

3, None need appty who is above 40 
yaas of on t^t(>lP7S and is not a 
^athaic Of e reoognieed utuvenity. 

4, Intending cancUdates for the above 

INDIAN INSITTUTE OF 

TECHNOIOGY 

IBtaMj P O. U.T. Pmmi, 
BmM*7« 

MmiHiimit No. «19/1475 
AfPUCATIONS in the pr ee cribed fom 
obtainable from the Registrar, Indian 
bndtute of Tedioology, P.O. 1.LT., 
pnwaU B(Mnbay>76, on leoiMat, aocom* 
^ t e^-addrecsed etivdope 
m CO X 10 cm), for the pott of 
registrar are invited before 
GsAdidoear anfitoftenf m 
Coem nmi.nt. senu'tovenunent afiaai> 
jatiOTM Qt oducatioi^ institutioiis must 
aii^ throiigb proper clMimd. 

”^Scafc of pay. Rv iSO^dMWQ, 
yiag other anotoncec. as adinmihfc 
ndtt the Imtimte roles- 

Appoindoent w8f be oe oontraet 
bai^ ini^iy for a period of 5 years 
(A) 4eh DcaerlptlM: 

Secretary to Board of Coveroors 
and the Senate. OwraU respoonbility 
of the offioe tejated to the adnuoistra- 
tion of the lasdcnte. iociudiag reeruH- 
lUBBt. pecsomiel matiBr. proraotioo 
nod t&oplbe of sMff. 

(R) QaeMratli: 

EaMthd: Adepee in Ans, SO* 
ence. Co nu n enj e, Bn^ 
neerinC or Tec h no to gy 
of a reoojnawl Ubh 
venity. 

DmMAe: Poat>graduate degree or 
diploma in PuUic A4« 
nufMiatioo or Menage- 
meat ai a reoofnisMl 
lortitmiMiA^orventty. 
fC) E^crisaea i 

COttndereble adtnimsfrativt ex- 
Mrieaea in ■ rcapomibb posiUon. 
pnlenN^ b t Cmmoent, 
or research Institute or ioa cw nm croal 
orgnniatiOD of natioaal stanbiig. Ade- 
{Mile onss of AtHocial mattm, tecrc' 
t«M dup wfaiiO B of stataUJty boittst 
aatf wuMathu , ftmUiaBhy whh 


poets shoidd ^ tor prescribed ctmd*- 
tions, cthicatioBai duabtkatioiB and job 
reoiuremenia, etc. tv radtint a refereoco 
to this <^ee by setiding a self-ad<h'^md 
envelope duly stamped. 

Sd/‘(5. J. Naidu) 
SECRETARY 
ptri d iih U eduesdOBaJ campus, cap!- 
dty to woric harmomously with siudeoa 
fecufty as wen as other sigiponind 
staff. 

Teaching aad mtcarch esperienee 
would be considered en atMiibna) 
<)a^ifieettoA, 

to the case of a caiwlidaie with 
CKcm^rional qoalificadoni. iha duradon 
of CDtpericDCe can be ncUi^. 

GAUHATI C/NIVERSITV 
GAUHATl'TBIOM 
Adwft han wt No. 12 of 1^75 

AFPUCATIONS are invited for the 
ftdlowing posts ; 

1. Prmeeior of Rengali; ftrTa 0 g^fft, 

^ae post 

2. Profeaior of PoKtical Scieoocw 

Rrmtancm. onapoer 

3. Rrofessor of Economka .io. 

A Professor of Philosophy .-do- 

S. Professor of History ^o- 

d. Professor <ff Edtmetion 

7. Profeaior of Botany *do> 

A. Professor of Lav hSo* 

9. PrtrfiBssor of Libnry Scieecv •d'K 

la Reader of Law %4o> 

U. Itoader to Ubraiy SdsBce .do- 
12. Reader in Hiadi .do- 

Scale of pay : Troftnor i 

Rs- llOD-S0.130a-60-)tlm;. 
Reader r Rfc 700.50-1250/- 
Die pay sesjee ere nitdectiorevldaB. 

AA posu carry osual allowaoeee 
adnifssi^ uader the UniversiV ndes in 
Axoe from time to time aai (be toeum' 
bmUwin heebgihfe lopenaioo, G.p,F. 
end Oraiuhy or Contributory ProviM 
Fund as per relevasi satiitcs of the 
Uoivefsitj. 


to bifber edueatioiial instRuttoos. 
figpariewaof a eoepw a te fife vitida a 


FOR PROFESSOR ; fl) Caodldatoi 
mu^ be reecfniesd adrabn in their 
respeetive subtobo *7^ Docuic*» Attna 
or equtvaleat pobUehad woilu (2> Coh* 
tnwoueimeanrn verkeTsaaciias vrid- 
ewed by puNiehed papen to etutoSKd 
jourub or pabIfM work of awTH. 


^t0 (W |4M' IS 

(IneeQ) yean UoMn Mddi« ex- 
perieMe (4) e x pettooe e to puidtof and 
promottog research. 

la case of candidataa of eoospttoaa) 
ebUitiee with ouiataadtog leenrmi oon- 
tribttripM, the lequirmeitt ct leectoag 
eatpetdeace may be iiutobly cdaieed. 

FOR REAd^ : (1) a Doctomto 
Degree or pbUfshed woto of an equL 
valent high Standard. (2) Consistmitty 
good ecndttnic record with Ptot or wA 
Second Ciase fB4) MaatorS ^ofm m 
a jdvaai uttowt or edtiivalein dsprto 
of a fomgto Umversiiy. <j) fivtdeoeeof 
oontinuotts research and (4) experience 
cf 5 years* pcst-giaduete leaching or 
S years* Itonoure teechuiig, 

AppKcations on plein paper la qua- 
dnip^te in cnee of Pr o fe w er and in 
dtotoceee to cese of Reader giving Aill 
btodttte indtidciig tl) Name Adi (in 
block letiefs), (2) Father's name 
0) Data eff bfarth by the Chciititn ma. 
(4j Pitieni addreH (is full) (5) Pemn^ 
oent reridence and addreis (to futt) (b> 
PrmeiM occMtkm if any and asms of 
emplc^ (t) Present niary drawn (if 
any) (S) OniHad aeademte esreer with 
subjects of studies (toduding Honours^ 
to degree and post-graduate oowce 
from Matricuiation/HighBr Secondeiy/ 
High School I.««vtog Certihcaie Exa. 
mifiaiion onwertU (9> Field of spvciati- 
sanon (10) Oetaib of teaching expwience 
(it) details of research experience and 
cootrihottoiu id) supported by tasiimn. 
nials and oofucareprints or research 
pubficattom togeiher with an apphoi. 
lido Ae of fts. $.» Ofve) by CRCmED 
INDIAN POSTAL ORDER drawn in 
favour of the Gauhaii University pay¬ 
able at Catduii-741014 post office 
should be acat in an inner seeled cover 
sopencribed «*ApplicaiKiQ for post of 
{name of the post appded for) AdvcMte- 
menl Na 12 iff 1975*' enclosed in an 
outer com addressed to $hri K.C. 
Bhsnachtryya. M.A.,Retosirar, Gauhati 
7910(4 (o rmch him not latv tbaa 29tt 
Msteitogr 197S. 

Ad hoe ^iffessors and sd hoc Readers 
u (he Departmeou of this University 
ire required to submit three c<H'ies of 
their too-dsta for coosidvatKH?. 

The number eff ihH advertisment and 
nnnd of the post apNM for must be 
restored to to the aRdicattoiu Those 
to engdoymeat should apply thrm^ 
proper eftimnef or with a no ob^ioa 
oertiAcate from their pressot cmmoyerT' 
Csodidaies foay be reqaM to appear 
at aa hiwm i e w if and whea called for. 

LUCKNOW UNIVERSITV 
AdrevtiMMotNo./lPPI 
AFPLICATIONS are kivlled for the 
foUowtog posts 

rretoresretolhaOiads af b |B>MR 

tlM-lOB>3B9h-12SyKM : 

1 . OnaPtoftoamdfPliyciMiofy 
Z TvoffMfaisorsof Edoegitoo 
R One ProDasor ct Aactoat Ipdiaa 

d. Ona wafosacir of fl hdto v al k 
tdaaomtatkaWuoty 
s. One Profosaor of PolHC Adnd* 
fiiftntion 
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8. One Profenor or Hindi 

9. Two PcDicstonofZootoKy 

10. One Profefurr of Applied 
of Commei 


nomics (Psculty of Commerce) 

Qi^WcnitaM i 

ffiMBfht: Doctorate in the subject 
eoBowned and eonsisiently good aca¬ 
demic record (that U to say. the overall 
record of all Bssrasmems throughout the 
academic career of a candidate) wi^ lint 
or lugh Secraid (that is to say. with an 
^pegaie of more than 54% marks) 
Mastes‘s d^ree in the subject concerned 
or etiuivalent degree of a Foreign Uni¬ 
versity in such subject and eapei^nce of 
teaching postgraduate desses for not 
kss than seven years and/or having 
conducted and successfully guid^ re»- 
eaich work for seven years in a recog¬ 
nised ins:itution and having publish^ 
work, of high standard in the aubjcci 
concerned. 

Candidates possessing essential degree 
quafilicatihins io Economics will also be 
eligible for the post of Professor in 
Applied Economics. 

PraftraHiaf: High acadernk distinc- 

QOtlS. 

RendenialbeGndeorRs. I200-50’130Q 
6O-190Q : 

11. One Reader in Philosophy 

12. One Reader in htycbology 

1) . Three Readers in Education 

J4. One Reeder in Mcdievkl R 
Modern Indian History 

15. One Reader in Economics 

16. One Reader in \rabk 

17. One Reader in Persian 

IK. Two Readers in Persian 

W. Sia Readers in CHetniury 

20. One Reader in Bio-Chemistry 

21. Two Readeo in Geology 

22. One Reader in Zoology 

2) . One Reader in Siatisiics 
ChimlH'irallMis : 

Eracntlal : Doctorate in the subject 
cottoerned and amsniently good 
aetdhrmic record (fhai is to say. 
the rnorall racord of all arae ss meois 
throughout the academic emuer of a 
candidatei with dnt class or high second 
c(aK.s(thai is to say. with an aggregate 
of more than 54*^ marks) Master's 
Di^ree in the subject concerned or 
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RQi^viym daM offoraigB UolveiR(y 
IQ ci^ nii^t, and exp e ri ence rf 
(eaxsong luxjours/post graduate classes 
for not Iras tfaao Ove yean and published 
research work of high standard in the 
nib^ concerns). 

For the post of one Reader in 
Geology, perfennee will be given to a 
candidate having contribuiion io any 
branch of PctroRnjm Geology, 

Prefcreotlai : Experlenra of teaching 
post-graduate classes and guiding 
research. 

Lccturm la the grade of Rt. 700-40- 
1100-30-1600 : 

24. Two Lectuiers in English 

25. One Lecturer in German 

26. One Lecturer in Chinese 

27. One Lecturer in Russian 

28. Two Lecturers in Pbilosiophy 

29. Three Lecturen in Education 

30. Six Leaurers in Political Science 

31. Two Lecturen in Public Admi¬ 
nistration 

32. One Ten^rary Lecturer in 
Social Woii 

33. Two Lecturers in Urdu 

34. One Lecturer in Persian 

35. One Lecturer in Sanskrit 

36. One Lecture in Oriental Studies 
in Sanskrit 

37. One TefT^>c>rary Lecturer in 
Economics 

38. One Lectorer in Militaiy Science 

39. One Lecturer in Psychology 

40. One Lecturer in Medieval A 
Modern Indian History 

41. Five permaneol and one lent- 
poraty Lecturer in Ancient 
Indian History & Archaeology 

42. One permantoi and two tem¬ 
porary Lecturers in ChemUity 

43. Seven Lecturers in Botany 

44. Two Lecturers in Zoology 

45. One permanent and one tem- 
poratV Lecturer In GeoloQr 

46. One Lecturer to Mathematics 

47. Three oermanent and one tem¬ 
porary Lecture io Statistics 

48. Two Lecturers in Business 
Administration ( Faculty of 
Commerce). 

QMlirkstNng : 

Ewcatial : Doctorate in the subject 
of tiudy concerned or a published work 
of a high standard in that subject, and 


cooaiatently fobdacadeanemoonl (Aat 
is to say, the overall record of all assess* 
merits throughoot the academic career 
of a candidate) wttti first or higb secrxul 
edasi (that is to say, with an a^egate 
of more than 54% marks) Mmier’s 
degree in the subject concerned or 
^uivalent degree oS a fordgn University 
in such subject. 

Preferential : Experience of teaebiog 
degree/honours/post-graduate dasses for 
two >«ars. 

Gcflcnl : 

For purposes of qualifications req¬ 
uired for the above posts the Degree 
obtained in a subjea taught in a 
Department, which is subsequently 
constituted into s^rate Departments, 
shall be deecned to be Degree in the 
subject concerned for the newly consti¬ 
tute Departments. 

Relaxation in the prescribed quali¬ 
fications may be made in exceptional 
circumstances in accordance with the 
Statutes. Ability to teach under-graduate 
classes for all posts through the medium 
of Hindi essential except for the posts 
in Languages. 

For Lhe the posts of Lecturers sui¬ 
table reservation will be made for 
Scheduled Castes and Sch^uled Tribes 
candidates. Such candidates may in- 
dirate in their applications (hat ihey 
belong to Scheduled Castes/Sdieduled 
Tribes attaching Certificates to that 
effect. 

Benefits of Provident Fund availabk 
as admissible under the rules on 
confimtation for permanent posts. 
Period of probation for permanent 
posts is one R is wot twesesaaxy 

to fill all/any of the advertised posts. 

Applications on the prescribed form 
(available on request accompanied with 
a self-addressed envelope of size 23 an. 
X 10cm.. free of cost from iheOfficeof 
the Registrar) with recent testimonials 
publications etc. shoaid reach Re^tmt. 
Lucknow University by Monday, 
Dcccaeber 1, 1975. The candidate, 
who are in service, must send thor 
apidications through the prapv channel, 
Application Forms to outstation candi¬ 
dates will be issued by post upto 
htaiday. November 24, 1975. 


8. Rai, iai Narain. Sri Brajnandan Sabay, Braj Ballabk aur 
onka uhifya. Magadh Umvendiy. 

9. Sharma. Shyam Lata. Suretar Ashtchhaap kavy mein 
bambayt^n. Meerut UntversaXy. 

10. Sharma, Tara. Dwivedt yug ke apramukh kaviyon ka 
amttishatmak anushoetan. University of Saugar. 

11. Shukla, Oir.ia Shanker. Tulsi sahitya mem bhugolw 
rahanoh ka anushoetao. Untveraity of Saugar. 

12. Trivedi, 3. I. Hindi-Gujarait vyakaran; Ek fulnatmak 
adhyayaft. Cuiarai University. 

Arqgtf// . ... 

I. Kundu, Asokkumar. Bankim upanyaser upadan bwhar. 
University of Calcutta. 

^*11" Mohanty, Upendranath. Oriya ritijugara kayyadhare 

fPttTvardha 1S50-I700 AO.) Visva-Bharati. 

manuhi 

I. Rhot, ShankuntaU Sadashiv. Marathi iMfJ^Meel svag- 
tancha sarvagean abbyas (Hvi San 1690 to 1970). Nagpur 


University. 

2. Lokhande, Bhaurao Bajirao. Marathi sant satntyavar 
Bodh dhannacha prebbav. Nagpur University. 

1. Punna Rao. Akuraii. A critique on we)} known Telugu 
grammers written in Sanskrit. Andhra University. 

G^grophy 

1. Kamlesh Kumar. The Garhwal Himalaya: A study m 
population geograplv- Meerut University. 

Hhunv . 

!. Bhakari, Surinder Kumar. Warfare in North India 
be(vveen GOO A. D. and 1200 A.D. UDiversily of Saugar. 

2. Haqtie. M.A. Orissa under the Muslim rtde. Utkal 
University. 

3. Lirnia, Krishan Chander. Malwa m 1857-59. Indore 
Uruversiiv. 

4. Shukla. Dined) Chandra. Studies m the history of Rajas- 
(hfin from the age of Janpadas to the rise of the Pratihavas. 

Universiiv of Jodhpur. 

5. Umathe. Mctiram Kotbiram. Bharttya rsLshtravadacha 
vaicharik va andholanatmak hihas (Isvi Samvat 1885 te 1920).. 
Nagpur University. 
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PHYSICAL SaENCES 

Matbanstka 

1. Chakraboni. Swapan ICumar. Some two^lunaKiooai 
mtiems in s<^id-n)cc!uinics using complex variaMe technique. 
Uotvenity of Kalayani. 

2. Datta. Dtpak Kumar. Some reaults on functions 

and felated inte^ls. University of Kalayani. 

3. Ghosh, Sribrishnu. t.anice-Kke systems. University of 
Calratia. 

4. Gu|>ta, Vishnu. G^raiised regular rini^ and semi- 
prinary group rings. I.I.T. Delhi. 

5. Kar. Ajit Kumar. .Analytic Funciiom of one and several 
COfnptex variahies. Univ'crsity of Kalyani 

6. Kumbhal, R. K. integral operations and their appti> 
cations. Universitv of Jodhpur. 

.7, Pramanik, Anil Krishna. Some imtiaUvaJue problems on 
water waves. VUva-Bharati. 

8. Ravlndra. M. P. A nonlirtcar anatyu^ of lower by 

many'body techniques. 1.1.5.. Bangalore. 

9. Sethi, Panda Lai. Applications of niieeml operations 
in aolutiofts of integral equations, liniversity or Jodhpur. 

10. Taneja. Inder Jeet. A study of generalipcd measures 
m information theory. University of I'hrlhi. 

11. Vy'as, R. C. Ceneralim iaplace transform m twe 
varial^. University of Jodhpur. 

12. Wa&on. Hans Raj. Theoretioii setsnralogy. Kurukshetra 
Univeraty. 

13. Yadav. Yamun.i Prasad. Stability problems related to 
the restrict^ problem of ihree bodies. Bhagalpur University. 

PIqrrics 

J. Afora, Narain Das. A study of metallic colloidal partides 
in alkali halide caystals. I.l.T. Delhi. 

2. .Awdhesh Kumar. Self focusii^ and demodulation of 
dectromagnetic boams LLT. Delhi. 

3. Chandrasekhar. P. Critical point phenomena in binary 
Bquid systems and magnetoelectric systems. I.l.S. RangaloT^. 

4. Outta, Hirday Nath. A study of some aspects of ionm- 
jdwric irregularities using radio transmissions from arti6cial 
Mrih satellites. Kurukshetra Univenuty. 

5. Ghosh, Prajit. Some problems in the interactions of 
pseodoscalar mesons with nuclei. Visva*Bharaii. 

6. Gupta, Ram Gopal. Mossbauer studies in mixed farrites 
of fcanganeae and rinc. I.l.T.. Delhi. 

7. Krishna Kumar. Growth of ammonium halides, cadmium 
oude and anc oxide crystals from vapor phase and sidinion 
techniques. f.I.T.. Delhi. 

8. Mahapatra. Binay Kumar Das. Studies on radioaetKe 
nudei. Univenity ^ Calratta. 

9. Mallikharjuna Rao, Paiakollu. Experimental studies oe 
the shapes of beta spectra. Andhra Univen^. 

10. Nedakandao. Koodallur. Lattice dynanxical studies of 
oietais bas^ od a oew electroo gas model. LI .T., Delhi. 

IL Pandya. Dinesh Kant. Stmetureaod transport behaviour 
oTol^uei deposited amorphous germanium hlms. LLT., DeiM. 

1Z Pandya, N. M. Thtmnal expansion and Debye lempm* 
tore of KL Rbl and Csl by X-ray dilTeracijoa. Gujarat Unhrenity. 

13. Sbarma, D. P. Studies in X-ray astrontnny. Gqjarat 
UraWraty. 

14. Sivanunan, M. R. Topside ituiosphere at low latitnde. 
Q^arat Unhreraity. 


IS. SooiL Sudhir Kumar. ElectroproducUon, photo- 
abaorpitiofl and electromagnetic roan difibrences in a model 
of hi^r hadron supermuHidei couplings. Uoiveraify of Delhi. 

Iti. Veina Reddy, Bomareddy. Studies on some non-uidque 
hrst forbidden beta 'transitions. Andhra University. 

Cheidstry 

1. Bhattacharyya. Subirnath. Studies on orgafttc semi¬ 
conductors- Univervity of CaJcotla. 

2. Dalta, Parthasarathi. Groundwater recharge studies in 
the Indo-Gangetk alluvium plains using tritium tracer. I.l.T., 
Kanpur. 

3. Desai, G. M. Studies oA'proieins and amino acids tn 
cereals and pul^ of South Oidarai. Gujarat University. 

4. Ghc4ap, Govind Vasudev. Physico-chemical studies 
of thallium fill) complexes with some organic ligands. Indore 
University 

5. Ghosh. Amit Kumar. Studies i>n tlie rntoractions of 
polysnions with cationic proieim. Univeisiiy of Kiilvam. 

b. Gncl. Kri>;han Kumar. Poiartvgiaphic (D.C. and A.C.j 
and chionopotentiomctric behaviour of cihanolnmine <Mrmo> . 
Di— and Tri -) complexes of uranyl ion. I.l.S., Bangalore 

7 GupU, Hah Om. Magnetic .viudies of some paramagne- 
lie substances at dtlfcrvni icmpenuurcs. Univeroty of Delhi 

f. ioshi. Dkgitmhar Manik- ntysico-chentical studies of 
?-sulwtiiutcd J^-hydtosyquinohne - 3 'huipbonic acid cltclato 
of yttrium and some lanthanides. Nagpur University, 

Jofihi. S V. Studies on osmotic memheranes for reverse 
osmosis technique Sauru&htra Univer.^iiv. 

10. Kajt, S 11. *itudtcs in urea derivatives and related 

hwcfocyelic compounds Gugirai Univmny. 

II Kakknr. Ravi Kani tsploske rvaiuie of sshhc transi¬ 
tion metal dlmtroanthrantUle^ Meerut Untvursdy. 

12. Mami. Narender Nath. Lxeexs il>etmod> namfe lunebons 
and weak ifireraciiotisi in biiuiry mixtures. Kurukshetra Urn- 

viTsjiy 

1.1. Mitru, Panltasarathi. Vinyl poiymctuaiion uaing ini- 
liaior systems containing halogen. Univctsity of Calcfiiia.. 

14 Mohan Rao. Piifala Rom. Some aspnis of aqueous 
chemistty of molybdenum. Andhra l-niveisity 

!5. MukJn>paclhyay. Susanta Komar Siudii*s on m»otc 
N- ftubsutuicd hvdrovamk' acids and tlkir metal chcLites Uni¬ 
versity of Cnlcuua. 

!6. Parikb, Purnima Chundrakant S<>luiion stabjiitics and 
structures of some mixed ligand complexes M, S. University 
of foroda. 

}7. Patel. O. K. Studic!^ in basic amidy and syntbetis of 
possible ami-tubcrculHr compounds. Gujarat L'Rtversiiy. 

13. Painaik, Prakash CTiandra. Synthetic and structural 
investigation on benzyl and olkaioids. Berhampur Univarsiiy. 

19. Radhakrishnan Naif. M. N, Studies on ibe soljd slate 
decomposition of oxalic odd and amonium oxalate, 
Bangalore. 

Ray, Alok Ropjan. Synthesis and rdtysictxhemicat 
sludiea of some beiero poly—aimino acids. University of Delhi. 

21. Sarqthvf, J. S. BitrfogicaHy oriented or^AO-rotrogen 
and $ulpW compounds. Oujarai Univertity. 

22. Sarkar, Swapan Kumar. Paper chromalqpaphk and 
serfyent extraction studies with ioofgamc aystems. Vnva-Bhara». 

23. Sen, Sushil . Kumar, Studies in souk metallic oom- 
pleaes. Univeniiy of Kalyam. 
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iliKMing iodM 
taa fmqx, 0tka>r cotapooeau, XJoivmhy of 

OMBttia>, 

25. $0ii^n^ Ra6, K. S(iidwsiorlag-«baintaut<nnerisin. 
1.15., Bangalore. 


26. Tnvtii, Ratneshchandra Chbotalal. Nitrogen utilisA> 
lion in anaerobic digntion wiih reference to night soil and other 
organic vraste&. Nagpur Univeriity. 

27. Vora, Ra^iklal Amulakhbhai. Influence of mdecular 
structure on cholesteric and nematic liquid crystalline properties 
and phase transiliont in these structures. M. S. Unisurstty of 
Baroda. 


EarHi Sdcam 

1. Muiait, AhobUa Vgjjule. Some aspects of thcgeocbe* 
mlstry of the Gimar igneous comples. Western India. University 
of Saugar. 

Eqdaecring 4k Tcrtiaolofty 

1. Agarwal, Harish Chandra. On optimal performance <rf 
power systems uiih dual-excited syrwhronou!> oenerator. JJ.T.. 
Delhi. 

2. Ananda Mohan. P. V. Negative resistance in bipolar 
trartsisiors; Some studies and applications. M.S.. Bangalore. 

Ciukrabarii, Santiinay. Thermal stress in cylindrical 
riielts. Unh-ersiry of Calcutta. 

4. Deo. Brahma. Thermodynamic msesiigalions on some 
binary oxide x\*sicins. IJniverMiy of Burdwan 

5. Kailash Nath. Three>l«sc1 optimiration of an irrigated 
agricullurul growth ^y&tcl^. I.I.T., Delhi. 

6. Kuiileci»Kumur Hnitcdeformationoi elastic dielectrics. 
Kuruksitetra Uivsersity. 

7. Mogiiliah. (iovidi. UUiitiate bearing capacity and stability 
problems in sotU cor-sidering panini saturation and anisotropy 
arxl mm-homogenetfv in ccftcuon. 1.1 S.. Bangalore. 

8. Rayagopiilan. S. liotnc expet tmenut invcatigations on tb^ 
flne scale structure of (urhutenoc. I I S . Bangalore 

4 Shyamasundai. R. K. Studies on parsing, synuix«chrec* 
ted iransUtton and conditusoal grammers. M S.. Bangalore. 

10, Sjtarama Sastry. Yadnvuli VenV.tix. Compl^ie laminar 
film c<Mtden<«.''.tu»t of Pure and binafN \apors on a vertical noiV' 
isoiher-fTWil sn'fiicv. I I T,. Delhi. 

11. Sivan, \ Kiiieiic studies on gas solid reactions of 
metallurgical intcroM. M.5. Bangalore- 

M. Srcrniv;i.<i.j»i. K. R Mechanism of reversion in h^bfy 
acceirntted lurbulen! bouodary layers. M.S, Bangalore. 

P. Subba Ra<'. O Studies in condensation heat iramfer: 
An analysis of drop*'isc coodensation. M S . Bangalore. 

14. Stifindra Prasad. Studies on optimum demodulation 
and speech processing. M.T.. Delhi. 

15. Viswaiialha, K- V. Studies on some junaion field 
effect structures ihrtHigh computer aided analysts. 
Bangalore. 

lb. Vittal Rao, Srecrangam. Suboptimai control of linear 
systems via reduced order models 1.1 T. Delhi. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Aolhnipolecy 

1. Pal, Anadinath. Odontdogical study of the andMt 
crania. Univeniiy of C'alcuita. 

Biology 

1. Krishnan. L. Biology of Mclita zeylanica. University of 

Kerala. 


Btec h em U iry 

J. Kanji. Subodhkumar. Studies on some poisonous pUnts 
of Ibreroic interest. University of Cakutia. 

2. Kar, Kalyani. Studies on serum potassium in health and 
10 Ifidians. University of Calcutta. 


3. i^ndwfljkar; PMkasb VHhaL Role of soiaa hormcnea 
ra asroiw Md m^^Iiain in rats, with spedal teference to 
thyroidal and testicular honnoDes. Nagiuir vJnlv^ty. 

4. Mand^, Sukheswar. Protein synthesis by cdl cnganelles . 
from germirattng wheat, Triticum. (L.): Effect of jdaot hormones, 

other inhibitors on the prooss. University 

Of Calcutta. 

5. Naiaraian, V. Lipid metabolism in developing brain: 
Studies TO the bit^ynthesis of ether-Knked ethanOlamirw . 
phospholipids in nervous tissue. M.S., Bang^ote. 

6. Thimmappaya, B. Studies on thionucleotides in the 
^nsfer ribonucleic acids of pseudomonas aeruginosa. 
Bangalore. 

MicrobloloKy 

1. K. S., Prasad. Studies on experimental cancer: Immu¬ 
nosuppressive activity and mechanism of aciion of mithramydn. 
LI.S., Bangalore. 

Botany 

1. Akramul, Hague, Studies on chromosome structure and 
tehaviour in several genera of polypodiaceae with special re¬ 
ference to their ihterrelaiionship. University of Calcutta. 

2. Bandyopadhyay. Rudradeb. Studies on the antibiotic 
activiQ^ of bryophytcs and pteridophy tes. University of Kalyani. 

3. Banerji, Mohan Lai. Studies on the flora of Nepal. Uni¬ 
versity of Kalyani. 

4. Rasu. Mrinal Kanti. Phvsiology of gerrrinaiion of seeds 
and. seedling growth of rice. Visva-Bharati. 

5. Bhatiacharjec, Ranjit Nath. Studies on certain micro¬ 
biological aspect: of the soil flora of rice field. University of 
Gauhati. 

fi. Bohra. Achleshwar. Srudiw on rhizosphere myeoflorw 
of some economic plants of Rajasthan. University of Jodhpur. 

7. Bobra, Satya Prakash. Studies on plant form and func¬ 
tion with special reference to Ho’-egulams. Unirarsiiy of Jodhpur. 

S. Guha, Jib&s Chindra. Studies on gibbcitifins and some 
gibberellin antagonistic substances of the cucurbitaceae. Uni¬ 
versity of Kalyani. 

9. Maiti. Gour Copal. Study on the commonly occuring 
Himalayan species of Swertia (Linn.) (Gemianaceae). Uni¬ 
versity of Kalayani. 

10. Ranaiit Kumar. The biology of a new species of fresh¬ 
water bacterium. Spirillum bengal. University of Burdwan. 

}]. Sinha, Nihnrendu Bikash. Effoci of ascorbic acid on 
nodulation and nitrogen fixation and growth in Phaseolus aureua 
(Roxb.) and Sativum (L.l. University of Calcutta. 

Zoology 

!. Amo}i, Sharabanna Doddappa. Morpholo^cal and 
(Ttochemical studies on parasitic protozoa from arthropods 
and frogs. Kamatak University. 

2. Chowdhuby, Mira. Stodies on the histology, histo¬ 
chemistry and biochemistry of preen glands of normal and 
experimental birds. University of Kalyani. 

3. Das, Pradeep Kumar. Eflects of cbemosterilants on 
chromosomes and mitotic frequency in mice. University of 
Kalya™. 

4. Dulta Gupta, Partho Naroao. Studies on the role of 
maternal adrenals in the ioitiatjon and maintenance of IHiysio- 
\o^ of pregnancy in the rat. University of Delhi. 

5. Ghosh, Samir Kumar. Effects of m^netic and electric 
fidds on some fr^living and plant parasitic nemetodes. Visva- 
Bharati. 

6 Oirgla, Hhrvinder. Studies on the cytology, feeding 
behaviour and ultrastructure of a gymeostome ciliate, Homa- 
lozoon vermiculate (Stokes) and cell cycle of a hypotticbous 
ciliate, Onychodromous grandis (Stdn). University of Delhi. 
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' '-'."7.' 'ICaik,VSh«8Qa,' Shuditt -lonMMI. jpBAn- 'iiiid 

jp ie cfes of Uko«ibl^uTi8brMiBthidmu(f^raMboptei: Bncoi^^ 
Univofsior of IkIH. 

S; Mo&da), PhaniiKirt. ftiimar. Morphdofieil studies on 
some iepidopteran larvsc> University of Kalynoi, 

9. Rod^. Shivnppft Susnppft. Ecdc^ica} factors in vvaiers 
tedanuition methods. Karnatak University, 

10. Syed Badrul Hasan. Studies on development of pmit> 
cides from indiaBMtis plant seeds asainst some storage insects. 
OsmaiM University. 

Mc^md Sdcoce 

1. Prasanna. H.R. Studies OA the mode of action of afia- 
toxins, Uoiversity of Ddhu 

Agto dfa re 

1. ^ardwaj, Behari Lsl. Studies on induced variabUity 
for yield attributes and quality characteristics and response to 
sdemcm followii^ mutanDic treatments in rice. Orya saliva 
fU). Punjab Agricultural University. 

2. Birari. Shivlal Punju. Cyto>iaxonomic studies and 
reproductive behaviour in the Indian grau species of Themeda 
(Fofsk), Iseilema (Anderss) and Pseudanlhistiria (Hack), of the 
fkinily poaceae (Gramtneae) and cytogenetics of a iHangular 
cross in the species of Iseilema. Mahatma Phule Kri^i 
Vidyapeetb. 

3. Cheeran. Abi. Follicolous coelomycatcs of a tropical 
forest of Tamil Nadu. Tamil Nadu Agricultural University. 

4. Daljit Singh. Physiology of stomata. Puniah Ag^cul^ 
tural Umver^iy. 

5. Jena, Rabindra Narayan. Studies on the nature of 
root-knot nematode. Metoidogyne graminicola (Golden and 
Krchfieid (1968) resiscanoe in rice. Orissa Unrverstt> of 
Agricultural and Technology-. 

d. Ratnana, Kusumanchi Venkata. Patho^nesis tuut 
pofwlation dynamics of Hoplolaimus iodicus in rice. Orissa 
Unrvers ty of Agriculture and Technolcgv. 

7. Subramanian. S.R. A study on the pattern of agri- 
cutlural growth and its relationship with economic develop¬ 
ment In Tamil Nadu. Tamil Nadu Agricultural University. 

9. Sundaramurthy. V.T. Studies on the effect of the che- 
moslerialaDt TEPA on Spondoytera licure (Fb.) (Noctuidae, 
Lepidopiera) with special reference to phy'Siolc^tcal changes 
in the ovarian li«sue. Tamil Nadu Agricultural UnivTrsity. 

9. Venugopalan, M.S Studies on the biological eRect-sof 
oxytetracyline and sulfanifamids on the red cotton bug. 
Dysdercus cingulatukfFabricius) (Heteroptera, Pyrrhoc'^ridac/. 
Tanul Nadu Agricultural University 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

P^cMogy 


-ViiGMttaii'.. 

L H. M. A eitidy Of iMtitiiillioiMttMd dehnqtMri^ 
Gqjarat UnlversHy. 

2. De, Deb Kumar. A stodly of values of hi|A scbool boys 
of some schools in West Bengal. UntvcHity of K^ani. 

3. Talukdar, Krendra Kumar. Adult education in As-sam 
daring post independence period. University of Oaidtaii. 

Maa ag tafat 

1. Dutia. S. P. An evaluation of the iirfiyuologtcal cost of 
work UTKkr vvied thermal conditions in htovy engineering 
industry. ).I.S.. Bangalore. 

HUMANITIES 

PMiotophy 

1. Baodyopadhyay. Swasii. The concept of the unconscious. 
University of Burdwan. 

2. Nag. China Ranjan. The impact of Christianity on the 
life of Miros: A study of ihcir soci^ philosophy. Uni^^iry 
of Gauhati. 

Ltagttlsrin 

1. Biswas, Sukumar. A modern linguistic analysis of the 
inflectional morphemes in a standard coKoquiat Bengali. Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta 

2. Gupta. Baldcv Raj. A contrastive phonolc^ of Punjabi 
and Tamil. Punjabi University. 

LMcraiure 

t'ng/isfi 

1 Bhaitacluiryya. Aninodoy. Ihe sonnet in the hands of 
the major English romantic poets t!7»R'1M2i. University of 
Calcutta. 

2. Das Cupla, Nityaitartda. .An English vocabulary study. 
Univeruty of Gauhati. 

3. Paranjape. Jayant BhamidiiM. A study of the novels of 
Wilham Faulkner in the light of rttsdhvani <iddhan( Nagpur 
University. 

4. Sagar, B. M. A stylUtic analysis of T.S r.lioi's plays 
I.I.S., Bangalore. 

5. Sharma, Harbans t.a). A cnricai examination of the 
dramatic theories of TS. Eliot Meerut Universnv, 

Samir ii 

1. Bancr^ce. Manashi. .-V study of Vl^lanta Kaumudi-Rama- 
dvayacharva. University of Burdwan. 

2. Godse. Baby !?hamrao. Vaiyakaratiachya drishtikonaioon 

lihueleliya kahi Sanskrit kaviyache abhyas. Nagpur . 

3. Maihur. ^Hidha. Rudraia and his kavyalankaru Uni¬ 
versity of Delhi. 

4. Sahdev. Manjula Kumari. Valroiki Ramayana cv.im us 
par adharii Sanskrit natkon mein Ram ck puryavdochan 
Kurusksitetrj Umversiiy. 


1. Gosai. S. P. Construction of standacdi/aiion of a per- 
sooaOity inventory- in Gujarat. Gujarat University. 

2. Verma, Niranjan Prasad. A study of rural students of 
secondary schot^s reading in lowm and villages io rci^pect of 
OHtain psychological (cognitive and personality; variables. 
Bhagalpuf University. 

SodoloEy 

1. Ehsanul Haq. Educarion and polilicutation: An ana¬ 
lysis of the sources and consequences. Jawaharlal Nehru 
Universiiv. 

Political SdMCcs 

1. Hari Singh, Anglo-lranian relation: 1919-1939. 
Jawahdrlal Nehru University. 

2. Vijayam, Goparaju. Directive principles in the Indian 
.political system perspectives of challenge and response. Andhra 
University. 

Law 

1. Joshi, Kailash Oiandra. Socio-Iegat implication of 
vicarious liability of state for torts committed by its servants 
with ^kecial reference to India. Kuruksbetra University. . 


5. Vishwanath Aycngar. K. N. ,A critical study in philoso- 
phicit! terms in iNava’^opiinishad with reference to Sankara and 
Ramanuya. University of Delhi. 

fiinJi 

1. Arora, Shakuntla. Ritikaleen shring.'ir-kaviyoii kcc 
naiitk drishit. Univ-ersity of LX4ht. 

2. Gupta. Kusum l.ara. Hindi aur Gujarati v-yakafan ke 
aangon kn tulnatmak adhyayan. University of Delhi. 

3. Hem Devt. Medhyakalcim RamNuikti kavya mein udatt 
lalva. urn 1325 sc 1830 bvi tak. Meerut University. 

4. Kiraroo, Bhagwan Dass. Marw-ar-ka-abhtdhan anmhee- 
lan. University of Jodhpur. 

5. Leelavathi, Kondapi. Contrihtiiion of women writers lo 
Telugu and Hindi noveb. Andhra University. 

6. Mani Ram. Rajasthani aur Braj brfiasha ke Well kavya fm 
tulnatmak adhyayan. Kurkshetm University. 

7. Mehta, Kanchan. Hindi aur Gujarati upanyason mein 
ra^nriya-sanskriiik chetna, 1900-193^. University Delhi. 

(Cont/fiuct/ on Page 27) 
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CABE Meets in New Delhi 

The 38ih session of the Central Advisory Board of Educa¬ 
tion was held in New Delhi recently. The mobilisation of 
additional resources from the community through the levy of 
educational cesses was discussed at some length and it was consi¬ 
dered essential to ensure the progress in the educational fields. The 
Board also considered it desirable and essential to transform the 
educational system comprehensively on the basis of the major 
concepts now l»ing developed in most countries of the world. 
Some of the other recommendations are also reproduced below : 

1. Concrete proposals for the comprehensive transforma¬ 
tion of the educational system on the basis of broad concepts 
should be initiated. Practical steps for its implemenlation and 
for the development of large scale programme of experimenta¬ 
tion and innovation at all stages of educational system be 
carried out. 

2. The Board urged upon the Centre and the State Govern- 
mcots to make larger allocations to education during the remain¬ 
ing three years of Fifth Five Year Plan so that the possible 
damage to educational progress is reduced to the minimum. 

.1. Every effort should be made to mobilise educational 
resources from the community. The distinction between non¬ 
plan and plan expenditure for educational development be not 
made. The limited funds available should be utilised for the 
progress of education. In this context a re-appraisal of the 
existing educational programmes should be made and priorities 
should be identified 

4. The programmes of non-formal education should be 
developed on a large scale. Detailed plan based on necessary 
surveys should be prepared by each state for different age 
groups and sections of a society consistent with their local 
requirements and situation. 

5. Non-formal education prograrnmes should be co-relatcd 
with the main developmental activities, 

6. The existing students and non-Mudenis youth program¬ 
mes tike the National Service Scheme, Nehru Yuvafc Kendra, 
National Voluntary Scheme, National Integration Samiti and 
Pluniting Forum should be organised. Sports, games and 
physical culture should be broad based to cover a much larger 
number of young people particularly the non-student youth in 
rural areas." Indigenous sport should be encouraged and play¬ 
grounds should be sh^ired by institutions. Studenl.s amenities 
should be given high priority. Hostel facilities should be provid¬ 
ed for i. 1 udeDt^ coming from t-conomtcally and socially weaker 
sections of community, Remedial tuition should be provided 
to these students. It was recommended to appoint a committee to 
review the programmes of youth services and student’s welfare. 

7. Slate Governments and other agencies were requested 
to lake vigorous action for vocaiionalisation of education, 

S. The Univejfiiy Grants Commi.'^sion was requested to 
evoh’e special norms suited to the hill and tribal areas for its 
programmes of assistance to collegiate and university education 
in hill stares. 

9. The rwrommendations of the committee on status of 
women relating to education were endorsed. The Centre and 
State Governments should lake necessary steps for their 
implemenlation. 


editor : ANJNI KUMAR 




On ‘Learning To Be’: An Indian Comment 

C. Lakshtnanna* 


The coutcinporary times are characterized by (be 
desire on the part of the people to subject themselves 
to introspection in several walks of life; a desire 
which h stemming from their awareness of the 
inadequacies in the existing frameworks of action 
within which they function. This is a reflection on 
the society iliai it has been constantly moving away 
from ignorance to knowledge and from darkness 
to light. In spite of the apalUng levels of illiteracy, 
ignorance, and impoverishment "romping the world- 
more specifically in the third world—the quantum of 
knowledge and scientific progress has been phenO' 
menal. The increasing desire to share the fruits of 
knowledge equitably - notwithstanding the distant 
hope of such realization of the equality in opport> 
unities and fulfilment—and the tacit approval, 
though grudgingly, of .such a desire for equitable and 
equal distribution of the fruits of progress among 
most men is the sine quanon of modernity and 
modern times. This rationale in the aspirational 
levels speaks volumes of the scientific temper, tend* 
ing to be the weltanchaung of the current society. 

The desire for self introspccuon and 
appraisal is evident in several directions. Invariably 
such a critical appraisal and analysis of the social 
context has been giving rise to the appreciation of 
the need for transformation of the structure and 
functions of several sub-systems such as social 
structure, economic organization, political equations, 
educational system and so forth. While it is true 
that such a realization warrants honest efloris on 
the j^rl of the entire social system for effecting 
chartges to emerge into a just and equalitarian 
society, yet the sections in the society which have 
developed vested interests thwart the efforts for 
social transformation in innumerable ways. They tend 
to be the blocks in the path of social change. The 
issues are diverted and policies of change are under¬ 
mined by discerning and. sometimes, deliberate 
articulation of activities. Confronted with such a 
situation, the forces of .change pave the way in some 
cases for violent and abrupt revolutionary transfor¬ 
mation of the social oiders. In others, though 
conscious and concerted efforts, path of social trans- 
fbrmation is w’elJ charted, with i'Oj).stant asse.ssmcnt 
of the gains and setbacks in the realisation of the 
altered goals and objectives. 

An’importani feature of the modem technological 
democratic society is the process of fundamental 
democcalization in the structuring of the social order. 

* The‘'auihor is Professor 4 Head of the Department of 
Socic^c^, Osnunia University. 


At least, theoretically tipeaking, political decision 
making on (he vital issues which impinges upon the 
socio-economic order is supposed lo take into 
amount the political will of the large base of the 
hitherto hierarchical !JOCiciy Groups and segments 
of the social order which were hitherio outside 
the orbit of the political and Jsodal processes 
which laid down the modalities of social l^haviour 
are drawn into the area of socio-political operations. 
It also meant redrafting of the social and political 
equations. The principles of social stratification 
have under-gone fundamental change. All thi.s was 
possible because a large number of the subject and 
colonial nations were liberated from the foreign 
rale. Such independent nations .showed a keenness 
for j^ogresiive and radical social transiormaiion. 
Txploitative nature of the social order was earnestly 
questioned. Inequalities in the stvial orders were 
sought to be removed and .afforis to evolve a just 
and equalitarian social base become the major 
concern of such nations. .Among others, ihe process 
witnessed ‘puplis explosion' Against ibe background 
of changing values and enormous educational 
explosion, the standards of education were afl'ccied. 
Furlbcf. the mass base of education exposed the 
inadequacies of the education system to ct'pe up with 
the demand and fulfilmcni \ sense of deep t rustra- 
lion and anguish prevails in the contemporary 
society. Under these circumstances, the UNESCO 
sought to help of the International C>'mtnission, 
appointed for this purpose, to devise ways and means 
10 improve upon the educational process in the 
developing and developed countries. 

The Commission which was beaded by Mr. Edgar 
Faurc attempicd wuh commendable success a.n 
analysis and assessment of the present .sitoaiion 
educational system in several countrfe.s This 'his- 
toricu! diagnosis' led to ‘deadends* as claimed by 
the Commission. The CominUsion cogently argued 
that the ‘Traditional formulae and partial reforms 
cannot meet the unprecedented demand for educa¬ 
tion arising out of the new ta.sks and functions to be 
fulfilled’*. In this process lo find out solutions to 
the problems, thay have taken into account ‘Tecen- 
(ly developed intellectual procedures, conceptual 
approaches and technological advances*' as necessary 
inputs into education, among other thiRg.s. to achieve 
the goal and ultimate aim of education as stated by 
the chairman Mr. Edgar Faure “educating the com¬ 
plete man”. The commission was in search of a 
practical policy which can lead to action. Thus thi$ 
report is the end product of an effort which accounts 
both for the intellectual, theoretical implications in 
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the educfttionai policies and programmes, and dsc 
concern lo make the findings empirical and practical 
The Commission recognised ibc limitations, though 
irapliciily. in covering the entire gamut of education 
in varying cultural levels and socio-economic stages 
of development. This is obvious from the plea that 
national debates should flow from the formulations 
in the report so that specific strategies could be 
worked out for individual countries. The Commis¬ 
sion has, no doubt, aenerated enormous interest at 
the national levels to deliberate over the assumptions, 
arguments and conclusions of the commission. Such 
a widespread dehute i.s bound to clarify the issues 
and clear st>nnc of the misgivings. One of the major 
thrusts of the education Commi^i»ion has to free the 
educational process from the elitist hold. Elitism 
inevaahly resulted in favouring the academic success 
of children from the privileged social and cultural 
backgrounds. Thus elitism depends upon a certain 
basic principle of selection which worked to the 
advantage of the privileged sections only. It is some 
times ntistaken that the gro'Ath in quantitative 
numbers is automatic liheraiion from elitism. This 
ts far from true. This aspect has been rightly stres¬ 
sed by the c<srnmi>sion. l urther Commission rccog- 
nired the difficulties in evolving non*clitist educa¬ 
tional frame. It goes on to slate that “a vital task for 
our time is to .seek fundamcmal, non discriminatory 
models. On all sides, the search \>ill run into political 
and financial obstacles, ps.vchological resistance and 
above ill!, the rigid <tniilication of society"’. The 
Commissions concern about the resirictionist role of 
’he alienate^ bureaucratic system in developing elitist 
free educational process is understandable in view- of 
the experience in the developing societies. In this 
respect. Commission dcserscs our appreciation, and 
efforts have to be sincerely niiidc to avoid stumbling 
over the pit falls pointed out by the report. 

The findings and conclusions of the Com.mUsion 
would he hrsaudiy .subsumed under six major thrusis. 
The first and forcino^i among them has \xin their 
empha-is «)n ’lifelong' education. It is their conten¬ 
tion that education docs not cease witli exit from a 
formal oducuiional insciiuiion. and that tlic individual 
.should continue U) learn even ihereaficr. The burden 
of their appraij^nl and solution for educational ills 
has been the shaping of a learning society. This had 
been earlier als*-' recognised as continuing education 
and so forth. In his preamble, Mr. tdgar Faurc in 
fact goes all out to state that’‘if learning involves 
all of one’s life, in the sense of both time span and 
diversity, and all of society, including its social and 
economic as well as its educational resources, then 
wc must go even further than the necessary over-haul 
of ‘educational sy.stcm.s' until we reach the stage of 
a learning society”. Tlius the Commission pleads 
for the emergence of a learning society as the 
ultimate social goal of education and as the means 
for the realisation of true education itself. 

Their second major focus stems from the above 
proposition. Life long education can not be a reality 


through structured educational process. Life long 
education can not be realised by formalizing the 
educational process. This has further to be viewed 
against the background of broad basing of education. 
If education has to reach all levels of a mass society, 
it can not be achieved only through structured class¬ 
room instruction. We may also have to view this 
process in the background of high stagnation and 
wastage in educational system. Many of the develop¬ 
ing societies have been witnessing high drop out rate 
among the school going children, especially among 
the children belonging to the weaker and depressed 
sections of the society. This damage could be 
remedied to some extent by opening up possibilities 
for re-entry into the educational process. Thus there 
is a need for multiple entry into the educational 
system. The foregoing argument amply strengthens 
the conclusion of the International Commission that 
‘unsystem’ is the solution for the problems of 
educational •ipread in the third world. There are 
or.e or two difficulties in such an implementation to 
whose discussion we will revert a little later. 

The Commission laid great stress upon pre-school 
education. This might have been prompted by the 
dictum ‘catch them young’. The commission 
recognized the importance of early childhood in the 
development of later .adult personality. Thus the 
importance of shaping the mind of individual at 
such a forntaijvc stage was greatly stressed by the 
Commission. Tlje Commis.sion was al.so alive to 
the fact that it inxohes heavy investment as also 
very great vigilance on the pan of the admini-stratioa. 
?n this connection, the CommissicD cites and com¬ 
mends the experience of Peoples Republic of China 
and Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in organizing 
the kindergartens and creches. 

If the education has to be, according to the 
Commission, meaningful, it has to undergo consider¬ 
able changes in the traditional structure of the 
education system. The Commission argues ia favour 
of vocational and basis education. They felt it 
necessary lo encourage this type of education in view 
of the inability of a large section of children to 
receive formal full time instruction in view of the 
soci.al and economic constraints The implications 
of such a system of education in a closed social 
system tshich is still in operation in India w'ill be 
analysed later. In order to make these bold sugges¬ 
tions workable, the Commission stressed the need 
for full utilization of the new technologies. They 
envisaged a tremendous role for the mass media like 
television, radio and so forth. There are no two 
opinions, in one view', about the great role these 
media can play in revolutionizing the educational 
f«-ocess. But such a policy may have some human 
implications in some of the developing societies. 
Finally among other things, the Commission recomen- 
ded that “rigid distinction between different types of 
teaching, general, scientific, technical and professi¬ 
onal-must be dropped, and education, as from 
primary and secondary levels, must become theoreti- 

(Contd. on p. 91 
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Convocations 


National People’s 
University Proposed 


Professor Nural Hasan, Union 
Minister of Education and Social 
Welfare while delivering the 
twenty-sixth convocation of 
Karnatak University at Dharwar, 
uaderlmed the necessity of adopt* 
ing a new strategy to ac ieve an 
all round educational growth 
combined with the inainicnance 
of standards of higher education. 
He pleaded for social justice and 
full opportunities for the weaker 
sections of the community. 

These seemingly contradictory 
ends have been combined to meet 
the needs of the country in the 
latest decision of the Ontrul 
Advisory Board of Education and 
the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion. The new strategy of the 
government was enunciated by 
Prof Hasan: 

(i) The pattern of 10—2--3 
should be adopted ail 
over the country as soon 
as possible. This would 
transfer, to school stage, 
the large enrolment 
at the intermediate level 
and win help to socaiio- 
nalise higher secondary 
education, to improve 
standards both at school 
and in the university, and 
at to cut down recurring 
costs. 

(u) The facilities for full time 
jnsiuutional instructions 
should be carefully plan¬ 
ned and regulated. The 
State should assume grea* 
ter initiative in this task 
and private enterprize 
should be subjected to 
greater control New insti¬ 
tutions should be opened 
only in under provided 
and backward regions. 
The full time institutions 
should become academi¬ 
cally viable by reaching 


an optimums Uc There 
should be an adequate 
provision of hostels and 
a very large programme 
of scholarships to ensure 
that no talented young 
person is denied access to 
full-time instruction mere- 
!> on grounds of poverty. 

Ifti) Admissions to all insiitu- 
lion> will have to be 
selective. Yet care should 
be taken to avoid cUiism 
The test of merit should 
becuUurc-ffcc. For this 
purpose new and appro¬ 
priate selection tests w hich 
will combine consivlera* 
tions of merit with those 
of social justice v\jtl Rave 
ro be designed Propor¬ 
tional reservations will 
have to be made in all 
full lime Instiluiion'i: of 
higher education for 
scheduled casiec and 
scheduled tribes, girls, 
children from rura> arca.s 
and for weaker sections 
of community as well as 
for the first g'^neraiion 
learners. There will have 
to he adequate provision 
for remedial courses in 
all these insiiiutions to 
ensure that these students 
catch up with the general 
level 3s soctii as p^ivsiblc. 

(iv) Special programmes will 
have to be developed at 
the school stage for en* 
surmg social justice. 
The elementary education 
will have to be made 
universal and the talented 
children have to be 
spotted out at an early 
age and means should be 
found for their further 
studies- In this conte.xt 
the Central Advisory 


Board of Education had 
put forward a scheme of 
model primary schoolsand 
model comprehensive se- 
conxlary schools. These 
are expected to provide 
education of good quality, 
help the schools in their 
neighbourhood to im¬ 
prove standards, and 
admit not less than 25% 
of their students from the 
weaker sections of the 

community. 

(\ ) For those who wilt not 
be able to get admissions 
in full time institutions of 
higher education, wide 
opporluniites should be 
provided for non-formal 
and .self-study programme. 
All Board and University 
evaminations should bt 
open to private candi¬ 
dates. There should be a 
ItSeral provision of cxir- 
rtspondence courses and 
at least one university 
should provide them in 
every region and in every 
major Indian language 
Prof. Nurui Hasan said that 
the government also have under 
ihcir considcniiion a prop«,>Si'it to 
establish a National people’s 
university functioning on the 
broad pattern of the Open Uni¬ 
versity in United Kingdorn. h 
will help all workers and all those 
who could get admissions lo full 
time tnstiuiliona. tf they so desire* 
to get A degree. It will be able 
lo delink hi|rhcr {earning from 
degrees and make it possible for 
every young and adult in any 
part of the country to improve 
his knowledge and skills on the 
lines of his choice. 

The Minister said that this 
new policy in higher education 
will be able to maintain standards 
and give the weaker sections of 
the society greater access to higher 
education. It will also achieve 
regulated expansion and ensure 
amcasuic of equality of educa¬ 
tional opportunity never attained 
in the past. 
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Panjab Confers LLD 
on Ramphal 


1110 Punjab Universiiy held u 
:>pecia{convocation forconfcrrinc 
the dcj^rcc erf D<x:U)r o\' I aw' 
(honoris caiKa) on Mr Shridaih 
Surendranaihu kamphai, Secre¬ 
tary-General of the Common- 
weahh recently Slvi li. )). 

V)cc-President ol India and 
Chancellor of the Urjiversilv 
r'C.iidcd. 

Prof R. C. P.uil. Vice 
<..‘hamc!Ior, in hi/, ciuitjon saki 

• ’ 


and result in cemcnimg the exist¬ 
ing lM>unds of amity and friend¬ 
ship. 

Mr. Ramphal in hi-j c nvoca- 
tion address referred lo the far- 
s»ehte.J«e<.s and vision of fn-lian 
leaders in putting ftrrward the 
idc.sis trf humanism and univer- 
saliiy. In this connecti on he 
reterred to (he frcedoiTi strucL^le 
launched by \tahaian»a Ga.rdhi 
and the unjv-rsahm preached bv 


have 4)660 those of the miod, flot 
of the sword Its .culture radiated 
out to far off lands because it 
believed, as it still believes, that 
certain values are mor- important 
than mere power. For thirty 
ceiiturirs India has proclaimed 
the ideal of tolerance, the 
philosophy that truth has many 
facets, and has shown that com¬ 
mon endeavour can thrive in 
dlversiiy. Nowhere else has the 
power of assimilation, the art of 
synthesis, the ability to reconcile 
the un'.vcYScl v.iih the local, been 
more triumphantly demonstrated. 

it is on ihtse very premises, 
these very values, that the modern 
eommonweiuth resii The Com¬ 
monwealth. too, is an idea. Its 
multiple diversity, its capacity 
to see problems difierentiy 
interpreted and approached with 
dilVerent attitudes of mind, its 
ability to contain these and 
survive them, its constant striving 
for new frontiers of understanding 
and cooperation, are contem¬ 
porary and global variations, on 
historic Indian themes. Just as 
India has been enriched by differ- 
c*nt streams of thoughts and 
cuiijre which have flowed in 
from ilTerent directions, many 
diflereiu streams in the common- 
wcdlih might also help humanity 
slo v advance to u higher con¬ 
sciousness as well as confer 
Immediate practical b*nefiis? 

Liberty was the dominant 
pu^MOn of the first half of this 
century. That passion ujJiered 
ill a political revolution, the 
greatest in history, resulting in 
the emancipation of more than a 
billion people. .And as the political 
revolution spent Itself, an ancient 
but perennial moral problem rose 
to the surface and world politics 
was engulfed by a new urge, a 
new pa.ssion: a craving for equa¬ 
lity, speficially economic equality, 
a demand for an end to the 
hierarchical position of the rich 
nations and the creation of a new 
international economic order. 
.A global strategy of development 
organically linked to a pro¬ 
gramme of international coopera¬ 
tion, will not emerge full blown 
from any one forum r~i 



Snn K.l>. Jam. \ i».c*I*rci.Klciii ,rf 
Mr. Shridaih Sure 

that Mr. Kamphal is one cf ihe 
mosj distinguished Ivadcr.i of the 
Caribbean region. He iias pUyed 
a propiinem role in ibc non-ung- 
nicnt movciTicnt. lit.s wide and 
varied expcrtL'ncc in legal work 
particularly In the constitutional 
developments and has leader <il 
delegations to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations 
and International Conferences, 
will be a valuable asset to the 
Secretaiiat of the commonwealth. 
Prof. Paul hoped that his visit lo 
this country wi»uld help to create 
another bridge of understanding 


India, conferring the LLl) degree on 
ridcauitiha KiinYpha, 

Tagore. He jciid that Pt. Jawahu^ 
Lai Nehru, mo*e Umn any ci'nei 
statesman of his time, was sctisi- 
tive to the realities of an inicr- 
de(XM\dc«i world and always 
spoke of seeking out areas of 
agiccinem and enlarging them. 
He Iso referred t his eflorts lor 
preserving the commonw-ealth 
nuth added dignity and purpose 
as an association of free and equ d 
nations dedtcaied to the welfare 
of all its members. 

He said that India is more 
than a country; it is an idea. Its 
greatest and most lasting victories 
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vARsnt^ 

I^RST convocation 

The first cofivocattod of Uni* 
'veraiy of Kashmir was held reoen- 
tijf. His Excellency, Nawab All 
YavarJung. Governorof Mahara< 
sluTa. was the chief guest, in his 
oonvo^tion address to highlight' 
ed the func^tioiu and privileges of 
^ Chancellor of the universities. 
He said that in most of the 
fodian tiniversities, the Governor 
happens to be, by virtue of office, 
so the Cbancehor, though the 
two functions and even their au¬ 
thority and powers are difTcrent. 
For one thing, the Chancellor is 
essentially an ofliioer of the univcr* 
saty. The Governor enjoys tmmu 
itity from suit but as a Chanceflor 
he does not have this privilege 
The Governor is not obliged to 
disclose the advice he received 
from his Council of Ministers: no 
such obligation binds the Chance¬ 
llor ir he ever does receive such 
advice. Bearing these considera' 
tiof^ in mind and the essentially 
antoDOcnous nature of the univer¬ 
sity. the Chancellor has been ves^ 
ted wHb duties and powers of 
topervisTOO, in some respects even 
of control/i The Chancellor in 
Maharashtra symbolises the autO' 
iK>Diy of his universities, specially 
the six non-profea^ional universties 
and h is to (he credit of the State 
Govemmeot that, even otherwise, 
the autonomy of the institutions is 
. leapeeted and oh'erved. As fiaati- 
tdal giants come mainly from the 
^ateaod problems of law and 
owler and security affect the State 
mtally, there exists a continuous 
process of coBsultation between 
(he Government and the Chance* 
ftot, and Universities and their 
ajffairs constitute a g6od part of 
V^iese Consultations. - 

The autonomy of univerdties 
has become a by«word, but should 
not, for that reason, be dtber 
iakffi for granted or lightly trea- 
: far less ^ther ahui^ or 

Ignored. Its main exercise and 
expression are in the academic 
coDoeming teacMng and Jear* 
amgi the course of study, the 
^[oaliBcations ahd selectioD of 
teachers and the standards of 


admMtmWsdudiR^ rep>^ 
resent^on' on nhiveraiy bodiwh' 
{}» funciions and powers of thou 
bodies and (he right of the univer¬ 
sity to legislate in respect of ail or 
any of these matters. The manage¬ 
ment of the university is there to 
regulate the famlities to be provi¬ 
de to the teachers and students, 
it owes a duty to the community 
and the Stare that standards are 
maintained, that order is 
preserved, that the finances art 
spent on the objects for which 
they are given, that the university 
does not get into debts or deficits 
and (hat the conduct of Us 
officers, teachers and students 
remains above suspicion. The 
system adopted by it for teaching 
and examinations must impart 
quality to the one and correct 
assessment to the other, without 
tending themselves to the posdbi* 
lily of misdemeanour oi 
malpractice. Public faith in oar 
untversittes would vanish, if the 
autonomy does not ensure the 
ab'ive results. It is accountable 
in that sense and constitutes a 
two-way traffic *. wt conduct out- 
selves with purpose and rectitude 
and (here can or should be no 
intervention : we do not and we 
then invite it. It is obvious that 
(he State cannot remain an ideal 
spectator of disorder or maiadmi- 
nistration. and then the Chance¬ 
llor wodM be expected to institute 
the necessary enquiries and 
investigalions. Depending upon 
their results, be might have to 
turn to bis alter ego. the Gover¬ 
nor, for remedfal measures 
Which is Dr. Jckyl and which 
Mr. Hyde depends upon bow one 
looks at either and the appearance 
presented 1:^ the university itself. 

He said that he vrould prefer 
this system to that of the Vaitor 
in the central universities. He 
disHked vUiutions of any kind as 
the |woces$ of correclioo should 
temam within the. university Ttaeir, 
in its officers, teachers and even 
its students. 

The Prime Mtnister in her 
recent address to the Vice- 
Chancellors had. mentioiied 
amongst varioui other ^ngs. 
orrtam patieiss oTbebaviour on 
the part Of some aec^nsoftbe 
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had 

said that^^: anivernty 
sabctuxry where disorder can 
prevail with impunity. Id 
Maharashtra, instructions have 
been issued that lawlessness of 
any kind, which is created frequen¬ 
tly by eleoieats from outside 
interested in disruption, who luve 
little concern for the students as 
such, should be severely curbed. 
At the same time, the univetsiucs 
have been instructed to deal spee¬ 
dily and sympathetically with rbc 
legitimate grievances of thestu- 
denu in so far as they concern 
their welfare and the facilities pro¬ 
vided for their studies. In these 
days of abolition of all privileges 
the Students themselves would 
like to be treated as a class 
above the law and different from 
all other citizens. In fact a 
part of our educated community, 
they should rebel against any 
such idea or expet'tations. If the 
students are not a privileged class 
Dor surely are the (eachers them¬ 
selves, the teachers have to play 
a rote both inside and outside the 
classcooms and the matetewee csf 
order in others implies its obser¬ 
vance by one self. 

Within the autonomy of the 
university, al defined abo^e, with 
its freedom and limtfalions it is 
also the imsiness of the university 
to think and plan for itself and 
to be allowed every latitude to do 
to. It must plan and evaluate 
progfamroea for improvement 
and further development progra¬ 
mmes from the point of view of 
new knowledge and the national 
needs, review their progress from 
time td time, evolve new methods 
of teaching and examinarion, and 
for all these purposes effect con¬ 
sultation and exchange of infor¬ 
mation with representative orga- 
Disaijon of agriculture, commerve 
and industry, the social service 
organisafions, the setentiffe and 
technological professions tod 
with other universities and 
research institutions in India and 
abroad. An inbuilt machinery of 
evaluatioD. planning and leview 
existt in our legiilatimi m also 
for the kind rff* co^tations and 
ext^aoge of Inforinatton aiid 
ideal Wititout it, a uiuvet^ 


^ A UMMt ficedec) and welcome; 
^fiQge prop<^^ to be instituted 
is the division of ditferent stages 
of education into 10» 2 and 3 
years, which i$ likely to 
reduce the drop^juts at each 
stage who constitute such a sub¬ 
stantial waste today. If each 
stage could provide' both termi- 
naV courses and courses which 
would lend option up the ladder 
to the higher stage, it would 
provide the option either of 
leavinc off in search of living, for 
which the nature and coftienl of 
the course should be suited, or for 
scaling up the ladder for higher 
education and, where desired and 
where both interest and compete¬ 
nce exist, for research. 


Titt onivetnty has iiwHluted ‘ 
a number o€ chedals and pniia 
this year . Dt. ^kir Hu^in Gold 
Model was awarded to the best: 
graduate of the year. Gold medals 
were also awarded in the Arts, 
Science, and Commerce faculties. 
The Gani Kashmiri Gold Mnial 
instituted by Indo-lranian Society 
wasav>arded to the besit student 
in Persian. Shrimati Yasho Karan 
Singh cash prize of Rs. 250/- was 
awarded to the best woman 
graduate of the year and Sir 
Hugh Sprinvvr (Secretary Gene¬ 
ral of the ACU) cash prize of 
Rs. 100/' was awarded to the 
best student in Political Science. 


plpc^oiii dt sechiaon and in a 
«4^ld ekh^ of unreality of obso^ 
lescenca* A developing country 
like oars particularly, in the world 
of today. ha« no room for disorien¬ 
ted or outdated men and women 
aiid no univmity can be an 
insirumeAt of change unless it is 
prepared to change itself In fact 
It has to be the home and reposi- 
top' ft^sh thought and new 
orientation, the ro11ow(*r but also 
the d«covcrcf of''cw l?no\vltdgc. 

Ji» ery university ot ours, there 
are both teachers and students 
who given the opportunity, the 
facilities and the freedom can 
bring to it this kind of meaning 
and purpose w hich is needed. 

{Ofnitf. from p. 5) 

cal, technological, practical and manual as the same 
time" If is a far reaching suggestion in that it 
pleads for doing away over spectali/auon which the 
present days system of education is prcachi'^g. and 
ihi.s sugge tion deserves widest debate .md deltbcia- 
lion because of its immense possibililcs of growth 
and development. 

While VkC are appreciative of (he concern and 
imagination ttf the Commission in evolving a new 
dynamic educational strategy, we have some reserva- 
lions about some of the considerations of the 
Commission. In the first instance, the Commission 
suffered in two senses - in its composition and in its 
coverage. The membership of the Commission was 
conspicuous for its absence of the representatives of 
free Asia. Secondly the Commission omitted to visit 
some imporiant naiions such as India which arc 
facing (he educational problems from the particular 
stand point which need active consideration in evolv- 
tog a sound educational policy. Because of this 
imbalance in composition and coverage, some 
difficulties arise. Forinstance. thcCommi,ssion seems 
to have missed the man-power dimension Some of 
the Asian countries have abundance in man-power. 
Even if wc restrict the population growth yet these 
nations will have immense povsihilities through man¬ 
power abundance. Thi' abundance of iran-powcr 
could be utilised to strengthen the educational system 
at comparatively low cost. It could have relieved the 
pressure on employment, and at the same the effec¬ 
tive realization of educational goals through larger 
teacher participation could have been achieved. 
Viewed in this light, ma.ss media will have secondary 
roie in these nations. These media could be so deve¬ 
loped as to strengthen the man-power articulation in 

educational process. . u 

Another serious omission of the Commission has 
been the understatement of the role of existing socio¬ 
economic structure in some of the developing 
societies. The vested interests which represent 


subsuntially powerful .sections in the society thwart 
any programmes which aim at spreading the princi¬ 
ples of equality and social justice. Thus advocation 
of informal education may result in unequal develop¬ 
ment of the educational opportunities due to the 
mechanics of these vested and landed interests. In 
view of this, wc arc of the opinion that structured 
education may be necessary at least to reach 
lowly sections in the social order and cover them 
in the educational movement and momentum. This, 
of course, has to be coupled with radical traosforma- 
uon in the social order. Over and above such basic 
stnjcture, a super structure of informal education 
with the help of mass media could be developed to. 
enlarge the scope and po.ssibilities of educational 
benefits for the adult population. Adult and functional 
litciacy could take advantage of the informal edu¬ 
cational machinery. Likewise, vocational and basic 
education, of its implications arc not fully realised, 
may only cemeni and strengthen the stratified social 
order in some of the nations. This is very significant 
for caste-ridden Indian Society. Success of vocational 
education must be preceded by massive effort to 
transform the rigours of the stratified social order 
and the hierarchy if vocations which is an integral 
principle of the caste society. 

Tbu.s some of the pit-falls need careful considera¬ 
tion before the recommendaiions of the Commission 
are translated into action systems. Somehow 
Commission was more or less silent on the problem 
of student unrest and its far reaching implications 
and consequences in sound educational policy. This 
aspect de.xerves greater consideration. Lest any good 
effort at redrafting of the educational system may 
flounder on the rock of resistance in the form of 
student protest. Further debate should be initiated 
on this important issue* On the whole, the report 
of the International Education Commission is thought 
provoking. It deserves the attention of the educa¬ 
tionists and the planners in all the developing 
societies. 
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% Giitan^ N.N. K. 

€1^ $at Ei^. 

ftwMyti PiMcatlMSt <IUw, 1974* 
3E, tSM p. 

Mr. N^. R Gidwani. Director 
University Library said 
liis associate Miss Navalani were 
uodbitbte^y placed in an invido- 
oaS posftion by setting before 
dioiDSelves the task of compreli' 
coding all the reference material, 
books, as well as analyrics in 
cesnpositc books add p^odtcal 
pBbhcations, about India ^'issued 
adywbere in die world, in any 
hni^ge and at any time since 
the iisvention of printing**. The 
Statetneot may appear to be 
codadoQS at times, but it is a 
nettsure of their achievement that 
iikf have nearly succeeded in 
their task. The lacuna in the 
leferenoe work are several espe> 
daily the typogrophical errors 
being too many, bat those are 
pardonable because the task 
imdeitaken bv the editors should 
have devolvea upon an institution 
and not individuals otherwise 
engaged in their respective jobs. 

l%e arduous job that took 
several yws to compkte con> 
s»ts of 20.000 entries, with the 
fllunhier of separate entities exce< 
ci£ng ^,000. Attempts have 
been made to provide aonota* 
dom wh^vcT possible. In 
seriital nistaoces, reference has 
bera given to reviews published 

IS newspapers and periodical 
pubhearioDs. 

Wiat however distioguishes 
tlie publication is not its thor- 
oi^biiess but its comprehenstve- 
ne^. Themare. for instance, 12 
pagi^ of listing of encyclopaedias 
pnl^shied in various langimges 
l^ia induding &ig1tsh^ The 
dinst eocyclopaedta oh India iii 
pMis]^ duriiu the 
bfaiihy. There are 6 escyciopa' 
e^as in Kannada pubUished so 
Riit The refbrence Work is a 
gold mine of information. You 


name if and it is to bp found* 
there. The chapter on C^siinieii 
to give another instance* has S7 
pages of listings. 

The work of reference has 
been loosely dehned to cover a 
variety of holds including bibli<y 
graphics, dictionaiies* yearbooks, 
statistics, giu^teers and state of 
ait studies. The clussihcatioa 
of entries by conventional subfecis 
like social sciences, humaiuties 
and sciences spread over V2S3 
pages. The arrangement of 
entries is thus broadly in a oon- 
ventional scheme of library 
classiheation. The subject and 
author under is spread over 252 
solid pages. 

It is commendable on the part 
of the authors to at leasi. have 
taken into account reference 
works CD be fbuod in Indian and 
other European languages ^ides 
Eogitsh. it is however obvious 
from the thiimess of entries in 
languafEux other than English that 
there has been heavy dependence 
upon secondary information 
about them. 

By all standards, it has been 
a stupendous achievement on 
the part of editors, marred as we 
have stated before, by numerous 
tyf^aphical errors, ll is a de¬ 
finitive work which can be the 
basis of detailed studies by other 
entcrprisiiig bibliographers. The 
present work at tm same umes 
needs improvement and constant 
updating. It is high rime that 
an instifate of biblograpy is esta- 
bUsliwd in India to carry on 
(yirther work on a compr^ieo' 
sivebibliography of India. 

It is hoped that the next edi¬ 
tion of the present work will be 
more carefully prepared by per¬ 
haps elimiaatii^ an such refere¬ 
nces as arc ba^ on second^ 
sources. Bibltograpbies which 
are obvkmsly below susdard . 
need not be listed. More and 
comprehausive amsotatioasshoidd 
be prepared. Particular care 
needs to be taken in adopting 
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wdl recogi^^ soKemn of trism^ 
literaiion. Theim afe suggestiphs 
which it it hoped the ^ors will 
not find difficult to accept. 

QtkJA kUMAK 


ABBooMcneat 

Or. D.M. Myers. Vico-Chan- 
cdlor of La Trobe University, 
Melbourne, Australiii would it 
retiring in December. 1970. The 
‘ Couneti wouU* be gtad trr reoive 
suggestions and enquiries by the 
end of April 197b from persons 
mterested in the appointment or 
who wish to suggest suitahly 
qualified pemons ^ the post. 
Lettert in confidence should be 
addressed to the Hon, Mr. 
Justice Smithers, She Chatieeflor 
at the univtissty,. In addition to 
• his rote as chief executive ofiicer, 
the Vice-Chancellor is encourag¬ 
ed to maintain an active interest 
in the scholarship and academic 
pursuits of ibe University, es¬ 
pecially through she development 
of persouai relattonship with the 
staff and students. 

lia Trobe Universky was 
estali^hed in 1967 and has seven 
Schools (Agriculture* Behaviou¬ 
ral Sciences. Biolo^cal Scicfices. 
Education, Humanities, Physical 
Scicnees and Social Sciences) 
with an enroHnent in 1975 of 
7700 undergraduate and post¬ 
graduate students and a total 
staff of 1950 including 450 fulb 
time academies. Capital expen- 
dimretodate totals approxima- 
‘telylA 43 mfilioif and annnaf' 
recarrenf income u at present I 
in thetirder of t A20 The' 

univershy is approaching iti 
planned ultimate etiitrlmeirt of' 
some 10,000 undergraduates ' and 
a sobsthiltial nmnher of post; j 
graduates. The ihiiHer^ Occispi>' 
-ies a 196 hectare' she IS kflo* ^ 
jnetrea from the ceiiti» of the'’ 
dty of MelbOurilei 





pattern 

$it,—The Uidoo Educadoa 
Prof. Kami Hasan, ad- 
dteasiiii theteceat eonference of 
edoeatidsias in Delhi (they had 
gathered to discuss the J0'f2+3 
jnoom) advocated the idea of a 
two-iievel sytlahus at the secondary 
keel. The edacatiooists did not 
find the idea worth accepting and 
they instead preferred a common 
^amctdiun. it seems Prof. Hasao's 
new idea did not receive the auen* 
tkm that it deserved. 

No doubt the new leo-year 
oorriculiun proposed by the Natio¬ 
nal Council of Edacational Res¬ 
earch and Training has been 
wdcomed because work experie¬ 
nce flods a place in it and because 
**rhe pass or fair concepr of ex¬ 
aminations has been replaced by a 
process of grsdtag through inter- 
oal evaluation. But the change 
will have to be gradual if it is not 
to result in chaos and make the 
ealstiag confusion in education 
worse confounded. 

Prof> Nurul Hasan's idea of a 
two*Ievd ^tiabus is really worth 
reconttderatioQ in a new context. 
As it stands now alt Higher Se¬ 
condary Schools have been put 
under one category in spite of 
the ftKt that most Higher Secoo- 
duy Schools which have very 
meagre scope for providing faciU- 
ties to their students because they 
ate situated in awfully congested 
city areas (some of them just on 

roadside and some of them in 
very smalt compounds) without 
any possibili|^ of expansion. U 
would be hi^ly advisable tbere- 
fore first of all to classify schools 
into two cates^ries A and B On 
tbe basis of the scope for provid¬ 
ing fheitities to students. Obviously 
Ibefl, Prof Nurui Hasan’s idea 
two-level ^labos has (o be 
ioceptfd if iiUQstioe it oolto be 
dooe to the orindpalt, teachers 
end atndents of B category sdhools 
srtkUa comparing ^ aehieveipenti 
OfsobMls. 


To give an example in the Sew 
syllabus in the 10+2+3 pattern, 
physical edueatioa asd haalth 
education are given the greatest 

importance witboat taking into 

consideratioa the fact whether the 

category schools will be able 
to do justice to the elaborate 
syllabus prescribed These schools 
doa*t have playgrounds (and the 
government cannot possibly allot 
them any playground nearby) and 
yet they are Mag rold that games 
like hockey, foot-Ml, cncket and 
athletics should be organised 
somehow or other. Let us face 
facts and not live in a foofs 
paradise. *B* categoiy schools 
should be given a syllabus in 
physical education and health 
education and in other subjects 
which it wilt be possible for such 
sdiools to work ont. 

It is not coremonsense to orga- 
olse iatei-achool tournaments btu 
ween the students of *A* Category 
schools and *B* category schools 
in one pool. When tbere is no 
equality of opportunity how can 
the students of category schools 
be compulsorily made to compete 
with the srudents of *A* category 
schools which have all kiaSt of 
facttiUes including extensive play¬ 
grounds, swimming pools, one 
shift schooling, tnter-school com¬ 
petitions and tournaments shonid 
be organised for schools of * A" 
catego^ and category separa¬ 
tely if justice is to be done. 

As for the concepc of iotersal 
evaluation, it is advisable to be 
cautious ia introduciog it. The 
cxperieuce of the Priocipal^i of the 
Higher Secondary Schools of 
Delhi has been that due to the 
evil of private tuition indulged in 
by teachers, inceroal sssessment 
can never be a geasioe assessment. 
It will depend upon the wbinu 
and fanries of the teacl^r conoer- 
ued and these whims aod fancies 
refieci the tuition money that the 
leacher is able to get from ^ a 
particular student. An impartial 
examination or evaluation or aa^ 
sessment system has to be evolved. 
Instead of that if the whole evalu- 


tion work is given to teachers of 
tile institutions concerMd it win 
result ia favouritism and m^e 
the system basically unjust Ie«l- 
log to greater confuskin than is 
existing at present in schools and 
colleges. 

S.G. MAMPfLLli 

New Delhi. 

fteseardi facilities 

Sir—It is a matter of pleasure 
that the UGC has placed empha¬ 
sis on research work while gran¬ 
ting the new scales. According to 
the UGC. a lecturer getting 
appointment in the new scale of 
Rs. TOO—iJOft-1600 has to 
complete bit Ph.D. within five 
years of appointment, failing 
which further increments in the 
scale will be stopped. Even old 
lecturers in the colleges will have 
to pass throQgb assessment at the 
basic salary of Rs. 1300 in the 
new grade. 

While appreciating the UGC's 
emphasis on research, ) request 
the UGC to grant certain facilities 
for research work. Teachers 
serving in affiliated colleges are 
at a disadvantage so far as 
research work is concerned. There 
is DO library of research standard 
nor are there proper guides. 
Teachers of such colleges desirous 
of doing research work should be 
granted at least two or three years’ 
leave with pay to go to some 
research institute and complete 
their research. The M.L. Kegiojul 
Eogineeriog College of Allahabad 
has <i scheme called Quality 
Improvement Programme under 
which teachers are granted at leasi; 
three years' leave on full pay with 
an annual contingency allowance 
of Rs. 1 000 to join some f ts e a r c h 
institute. UP with half a dozen 
affiliating universities that have 
implemented the new UGC scales 
shoiUd provide this fadlity to 
teachera of affiliated colleges. 

MADHUSUDAK MISRA 
RaiBareU. 
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Hstkml Bosrd wttvf 
«w«4iiig medictl dc^'^ 

Tl» National Board of 
nunatioiis has bean set up 
Oovcmme&t of India to ina?®^**J 
the lughest standards of 

awa^ postgraduate degr^ 
inedieiN graduates. The poard 
ovm its origin to the recoidl**^**' 
dations of a working 
: appointed earlter for this puH’P^* 
medical graduates id 
gantry would he'digible 
tbb eaamination after add^^^ 
tramittg in a properly rcco#*'l!®“ 
insittution in all disciplme:^*. 
examinatioos will be held 
Stale capitals and would b^con- 
ducted the Indian Acade™/ 
Medical Sciences on beh^K 
the National Board of Eaaniin^* 
ttons. This is a step taken 
Uniofi Government 
reverstog the brain drain. ^ 
setting up of this Board 
obviate the need for ^n«*«n 
doctors going abroad in ^arch 
of (xestigious qulificadons. 

The President of Ijwiwn 
Academy of Medical 

also be the Prestd^t 5" ^ 
National Boaid. There be 
few V2ce*Pressdents repres*®***^ 
the basic medical sciences, ipcdi* 
ciae and allied sciences, 
and allied scteoces and cd*®™®* 
inQr medicfne and health ad®®^' 
tnliiHi. The Director-0®®^i 

Bedash VnvceA,\hit 
Genwal d Anned Forces M®^*®** 
$eivme^ President of 
CenocB of India; the Dif®®*®*’" 
V General of the Indian CobP^' 
Medical Research, Presid^l.d* 
the Indian Medical Asso^’®®®® 
iu^ the Chairman <rf die 
' ii^ Grants Commusion wi^ aro 
l^the members of the Boaf^ 
K^4. Rao, formw DirectofT*^ 
M orBinilA Aitviccs, w$ ^ 
1iieinber*Becfefary: The-v«n®®s 
dMpfeies in whi^ the 

tions iniMtld be ccmdiicsed are: 


anatomy, physiology, phannaco- 
logy, bio-diemistiy, pathology 
microbiology, forrnsic medicine, 
peadiateks, dermatolosy and 
venereology, psychiatry, radiology 
chest diseases, cardiology, neuro¬ 
logy, gastroenterology, nephro- 

diseases, surgery, orthopaedic 
surgery, ophthalmology, anaes¬ 
thesiology, obstetrics and gynae¬ 
cology, neurosurgery, J^stic 
surgery, paediatric surg^,genito- 
urinaiy surgery, caidio^oracic 
surgery and community medicine 
and hulth administration. 

Dr. Karan Singh, Union 
Mini-ter of Health, while inatigU' 
rating the Board said that the 
pattern of education in the coun¬ 
try needed radical changes 'to 
smt the growing needs of the 
country. The standards of post¬ 
graduate examinations should be 
improved to prevent an undigni¬ 
fied rush for British and other 
foreign degrees by young Indian 
graduates. The dedsion to estab¬ 
lish the Board would in this con¬ 
text enhance the national prestige 
and self-respect. Dr. Singh also 
drew the attention of the Board 
to the need for perspective plan¬ 
ning in i^rd to manpower 
development in the held of medi- 
cipe in relation to the country's 
growing needs so that adequate 
number of doctors and specialists 
could be trafoed and made avai¬ 
lable for different jobs. 

Semester syston for 
Mtdns College 

Dr. Malcolm S. Adheshiah 
informed the teachers in Madras 
that after fee impleinentation of 
10-f 2-1-3 systm,. no one of the 
eaistmg teadting staff need fear 
of ttnemployment. Uhder tbe 
new semester pattern for different 
branches aaiversky edocatioh. 
fee number of teaehm at present 
wotdd almost be donhlad. . 

The semester system "wtmki 


Bitr^nb^. at fee 
kvd aBet ptpvidnig aflequ*^ 
number of teachers; ’llie 
alty would also he introdne^B 
fee central evihuttlon eystein 
the next PUC eumiination., a® 
attempt will be made to comP®' 
tense fee whole system oCgra^^B 
from fee very beginning. 7^ 
marking system is alsoegpeO^ 
to be coroputeriaed from the 
September examinatiems. 

T>t. Kfestfeodn safetnec^' 
univertity had come to f^y 
in the south though he was 
sure whether fee University 
Madras could go to the 
length as Mysore and Andjy® 
have gone. There was a 
to relate teaching and icseaf^b 
and for (his a new fertnulai*®® 
of thi» double function of leacl*^*^ 
and research had to be inttiPl^ 
by the Syndicate. He suppo<^ 
1^ formation of the Uoivef^.^^y 
of Science and Technology wh*ch 
was expected to be set up by 
next acedemic session. 

Dr. Adiseshiah was much 
cerned with the question of raif^^ 
standards of education He 
that there was a need to re^®®* 
cile raising standards as betw®^ 
universities in this State, and 5^ 
universities in the southern 
and the need for diversity in 
one of the specilic units, v/®*** 
was proceeding along two li*^ 
The possiHliiy of coordma®*)? 
the Board of Studies incetf^*® 
selected areas, w'here levels 
exceHenoe could be raised, 
also discussed wife the other 
Chancellors in the recent inee^^®8 
held at Madras. Another asj^ 
was ^o ^Twae tShminfevt 
for the same discipline, tak*®! 
into accoitttt not only fee 
titoatioo but also the differan^^ 
manpower and 
aquipment available in lea^®^B 
limtSi 

Scheme for EcbIm^ 

K cg aMi Bri — 


Di:. Mili Skmioafeae^ 
tofwOeiimd feela^^ 
of Agntmltunl Reseat: - w 
made an a kppcal to fee aft^* 
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liils& of si^getiiba of tbe 
PHoms Miller insdo at the 
nwe^if of tbe Vke-OATicellors 
of agricidtural uoiveraties. He 
Juf {riebfled to the *ttnholy 
triple tfUaoce of pests, pathogens 
and tweds^. The new scheme 
eoiQsaios management raUier than 
contiol of Mts to maintain 
eGological baiaiice as it is felt 
that indiscriminate application of 
<Aeiiucai pesticides and total 
eradieatiofi of pests lilte rodents 
may have unfavourable repercus> 
sioo at a late stage. In regard to 
weeds, there is no fear of upset* 
ttng ecological balauce. Along 
with pest management and 
ccnttroi. planting and saving of 
trees would be undertaken in a 
big way to promote the ecological 
regeneration which is vital for 
the sustained agricultural advance^ 
oient While planting tree^, ^ 
programme would be organised 
in such a way chat there is not 
only a general ecological benefit 
but also an economic and nutri* 
tional pay>ofr. Thus growing of 
a AnAfisr amf 

plants, fuel trees, minor oilseed 
plants and plants which can help 
remedy nutritional imbalances 
like deficiency of vitamins in rural 
areas is envisaged. The work of 
this kind would not be treated as 
extra-curncular activities and tbe 
students would be given full 
credit for such work. Since the 
projects can offer opportunities 
tor learning through work expe¬ 
rience, these will be given the aca¬ 
demic status and Fccognitioo they 
deserve. Dr, Swaminathan wanted 
the implementaiion of the pro¬ 
gramme to be organised in such 
a way that small university-cum- 
govemment sponsored activities 
could ultimatdy become mass 
movements. 

Vac^ Reseaicii Station 
for Unicfai 

Tamil Nadu Agricultural 
University had decided to esteb- 
lisb a re|gona] integrated agricu- 
tothi leseerch station cum a^cul- 
tlifai jpolytechnic in Tiruebi. The 
KamuriLpenimet Trust has offered 
adoaiidoa of^upees twenty two 


Iglc^ for this piHpose. the offer 
hai since bera accepted. TbU 
would serve as a nucleus for the 
proposed research station, 

A high level six-membe)- 
technical team of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research 
headed by Prof. N. Gopala^ 
krishna, Vice-Chancellor of pun^ 
jabrao Agricultural University, 
Akola^as visited the 153 acre$ 
site. Dr. G. Rangaswami, Vice. 
Chancellor of Tamil Nadu Agri. 
cultural University said that the 
AduChurai Agricultural Research 
Station which was under the con. 
trol of the agricultural college, 
Coimbatore, previously was not 
handed over to the university antj 
it wanted to establish a regional 
station of its own where integrateti 
concept of research of all crop 
varieties, viz., animal husbandry, 
poultry, home science, food pro. 
cessing, etc. could be taken up. 
The ICAR team has now suggea- 
ted that this research station be 
also handed over to the university 
for further development. 

Zonal lectures in Andhra 
C/mVeisiVy 

The Chemistry Department of 
Andhra University has launched 
a programme of zonal lectures as 
part of the university leadership 
project in tbe college science 
improvement programme sponso. 
red by the University Grants 
Commission. 

Prof. L. Ramacbandra Ra(>, 
Head of the Department is the 
Project Coordinator The fir^t 
zonal lectures were inaugurated %t 
A.V.R College where student 
and teachers from selected 
colleges participaced in lecture, 
demonstration and practical e\. 
ercises specially designed for the 
purpose. The university was div{. 
ded into eleven zones for this 
purpose. Each zone will broadly 
consist of fottyone colleges having 
Chemistry courses. However this 
year five zones would be covered 
and the rest would be taken io 
the next year. Lectures, labQ. 
ratory experiments and tbe corre^. 
ponding questionnaire and 
evaluation formed the core qf 
the programme. Modem 8ul:(jects 


tfiduded in ; undeigraduato 
corridilum were l^li^itod in the 
course of discussion. 


Institute of Medical Sdesioes 

at l^ataa 


The Government of Bihar is 
considering a proposal for setting 
up of an Institute of Medical 
Sciences for providing research 
facilities of bi^ order. A sum of 
rupees five la&s is expected to be 
earmarked for the preliminary 
work. The Infectious Diseases 
Hospital and Rajendra Memorial 
institute of Medical Sciences 
would pro ride the basic complex. 
*I he proposed institute will have 
a 2^b^ hospital with emer¬ 
gency wards and mobile medical 
teams. The institute will be 
{^ovided with the latest equip¬ 
ments of medical sciences and 
would cater to the postgraduate 
teaching and training in almost 
all the specialities. 


Academic reorganisatirai 
in Bhagalpor 

Bhagalpur University would 
soon regularise the academic 
sessions by the end of 1976. The 
university examinations will be 
conduct^ regularly on scheduled 
dates. There will be an all round 
streamlining of the working pf 
the university. Ways are hemg 
devised to complete assessment 
of answer books in the shortest 
possible time. Book banks have 
been opened in the different 
faculties and colleges of the 
university. The centra] coopm- 
tive society has been organised 
for effecting the supply of essential 
commodities to students at re¬ 
asonable prices. The mess charges 
in different hostels have b^n 
nnluced considerably. Tbe working 
hours in the university offices 
have also been increased in order 
to dispose of tbe pending cases. 

Students Welfare 
Programmes In Patna 

The University of Patna has 
recenteiy initiiued a number of 
welfare schemes for students. It 
IS proposed . to start subsidised 
canteens in the colleges for the 
benefit of students. Book banks 
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illBittcrtkiget rf tiie inri VfWf riq r^ A 
MtiBlcoopeNittve store hu beeb 
estaNiilttd io Fatnt to sM Oie 
iBqobeineiits of tbe residents of 
te bosids, umbers of facalty 
sad otiier adiaiiUstntivt staff of 
tbe' aaieenity. The proctoriat 
system bas bkn introdb^ in tte 
cc^ieges and in pbstgradaste 
deputmeots. Addinonal hostd 
aoGoniTaodatioB is beiiig i^anned 
for students %bo could not fiod 
wtfs^ewbeie. 

Under the new scheme of 
tea^uig, the Dean of tbe i^scotty 
wottld be overall induirge of 
the fbcnlty and wilt regulate all 
academic matters in coosultation 
with the college principals and 
beads of cutdergraduale depart* 
ments. Besides^ each teacher will 
have to jvepaie the sync^is of 
Ids lectures and wilt $e^ it to the 
imiversfty office regularly. 

Postgndsate trying coar- 
Bcs ra Science and Coni- 
nerce Edscntion 

A conference of educatron- 
iats, sciestists. educational 
administrators of the Stales of 
Ataharashtra, Mad^a Pradesh, 
OuianU and Coe was hcM in 
to consider the question 
of preparation of scieiice and 
oommcfCe teachers for the new 
patteni of education. Tbe 
Regioiial College of Education, 
Bhopal had orgMised tbe 
preib&inary diacusitens tinder 
the guideiice of the Uotversiiy 
Grants Commission and the 
MuHonal Council of Education^ 

. Reaparch and Traioiog 

The two4ay conference was 
pre^ded hy Br* Ravi Prahatb, 
yice>Cbaiice!lor, fihopal Univer* 
ito. prof, D.A. Dahhoiku, 
.YKe'ChaBCelfor of Poona 
.University^ in bis ioaugaral 
^address said timl the probhm 
edncitiOD was iot^rated one. 
:It OKompasscs varioat organ* 
JhatioDs nnd agencies whkA 
wM of dedicarioo 

;'mtriiiRfa the olijeet of toiproving 
the quabty of education, A 
c o ns tn ietive leadetfshtp is Teqtilr* 
ad ^ .^Dge Bie woildsg of 
educational Ittstitstidos. An 


Of tota^ hiso 

urgently heeded for hnplesiient* 
iBg the new pattern of edncatioii. 
An Integrated syttabos Is equally 
necessary at all levels. 
teachers have to he involved in 
dns process and in this cootmtt 
intensive teaober'a traiamg 
programme would be necessary 
for the imiwovement of standaidi 
of edoctrioB. He sapported 
the idea of school complex as 
suggest bo ^ Kothari Coni' 
itiisstoo. 

Dr. Ravi Praka&h in his 
presitotiai address emphasised 
the need for ^ving utmost 
attrnirion to the improvement 
of the laborato^, library and 
equipment of various institutions 
in any programme of reform or 
insovatios. 

At the conclusion of the con* 
ferme, the foUowing programme 
of action was rrammen^: 

(i> To meet the urgent need 
of tbe trained irachers in 
emometee and science 
subjects, suitable post* 
graduate training courses 
be orgaotsed so that the 
te«:ben get ample oppor- 
tuaides for th^r further 
trauBDg. 

(d) These postgraduate courses 
may be of at least twelve 
aioatfas* duratioe feeding 
to tbe degm of Master 
leaching in Scieiipe and 
Commeroe, 

(iu> Such courses may be start* 
ed tn idl toshtuiions where 
adequate facihties are avail* 
able for meeting tbe short* 
age of trained and experi* 
enced teachers for tbe 2 
pattern of new educatios. 

(iv) Spedai MEd. courset for 
preparing primary school 
teachers, educators and 
su p erv i s o r s may be started. 

(V) Two-year postgradua^ 
courses to Science Educat* 
ion may be which 

shoold be diffiaeni from 
thetfudkicdal MSecoiiieea 
The Qdlabi for sodb coife- 
set sbootd W ffmned in 
ccMUltttiba: vrith Rfe 


ttm hew. piiiQiii el 

■ odocatldit'.. • 

( Vi) Sefenos and dommeKa 
aducalioa cowaee be 



tdauvate 

rmcareh woric. 


for 


DAV to adtise tegien 

The Haxym Africidttual 
Utuversi^ has midatm) a MaUage 
ad^tiem prommme*. Uaw 
this acheme advisory aervices ai« 
envisaged for five tdeoted village 
in eadi of the ^cven districts hi 
the Sute. Tbe uoivernty is 
also plamiiag to ip-orieDt the 
extension service in every disr* 
rtet with a view to riaringics 
expertise in various dtscipUnet 
with the farmers. The experts 
in different fields of agricultoral 
sciences will give pracdcal 
derooustratioos on the fields and 
apprise the fanners of tbe latest 
agricultural techniques. They 
Will guide the farmers from the 
suge of selecting the seeds to 
the harvesting of tbe crops, Smi 
tests will be conducted and the 
lequited fertilisers would be 
applied in the presence of the 
fanners to acquaint them with 
other details. 

DhulNid cBBfads Mine 
Project ^l«ulgemellt Coorse 

A sbort'term course on Mine 
Project Maitagement was or^ni* 
sed at Indian School of Mines, 
Dhanbad Shri R.Q.Maheudru, 
Dnector, CMAL. in his address 
to the paitidpants emphasised 
the neccMity of having conliau- 
ing education course in the 
tedmkul field*. He said it fe 
not Mdy obadfesence of know* 
ledge that one must guard against 
but it is also the tBcitia m not 
adopriftg nmr techniques that 
coe has to fight. Because it h 
not what one knows that is 
important, blit H is WJuri one is 
able to Mply in practioe. He 
lud that was a firest deal 
ipslftaiiioe to wingo ffie 
pio^ure h jadastty 

Mrine years MO but Hie. aiinafioii 
aangM radicaUy la tadnt 
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find, wftvt of 
:«l 9 i)mf pe^ tecbin- 

«|oes ta iiiereMe^e ^oduction, 
to coi^m ft0 pr«$ent price level 
at M to Mdooe die exploitt- 
CidB tosftes in ibe mimng industry. 

Hiepnrtioipuits of the course 
ccnie from various premier 
ieclmicnl imritiidotis in the 
eouBti^. There mostly 

Managers and senior 
mining engineen in the plaooitig 
tUspBitmeDts and a electrical, 
nec^Dtcal and telecommunica- 
tion engineers and geologists. 

Prof. S.P.Baneoee. Course- 
Cotffdinator and Professor of 
Condnutng Education gave (he 
generis of this course. Prof 
S. Srioivasan pmided over the 
conrittding function. 

Honours Courses planned 

in Snrat 

With a view to encourage 
the talented and motivated 
students to pursue higher studies. 

South Gujarat Univenity 
has decided to introduce honours 
degree courses of thtee-years 
duration in the faculties of Arts. 
Commerce and Science. Such 
courses would be provided in 
English, Guiamii. Economics, 
Commerce and Chemistry in the 
first insunoe. The academic 
year would be divided into two 
semesters and fix papers will be 
covtftd in eadi of the sonesters 
maVing thirty six papers for six 
semesters over a total period of 
three academic years. These 
papers shall be broadly divided 
into <i) six papers fot languages, 
(ii) six paper of Core subject, 
(tii) twdve papeis forhonoun 
subject and (W) twelve papers 
for the two andliary subjects. 
The whole ooarae vriil be further 
distributed semesterwise asfoU 
lows: (a) one paper in language: 

tb) one paper in core subject; 

tc) two papers in honours subject 
and (d) two papers-one each in 
two aijciliafy aubjects. The 
deuuled syllabi for the honoun 
cou rs es are being prepaied under 
hoperytekm of various com- 
fidtteei of eapmts. 


New V«idMdesvani 
AadheriBnt 

Shri B.D. latri. Vice-Preddent 
of India, while dedaring open Sri 
Venkateswara University Audi' 
torium emphasised the need for 
the development of a national 
outlook and a national language 
to forge units in the country. Shri 
Jatti called upon the studeotsto 
realise the importance of service 
to the society. He applauded the 
the progress of the university 
during the last two decades and 
appreciated the insiitulioa of a 
variety of courses in arts and 
science faculties as well as the job 
oriented courses offered by the 
uaiversity. 

Shri I. Veng^ Rao, the 
Andhra Pradesh Chief Miaister 
in his presidential address paid 
rich tributes to Dr. D. Jaganatha 
Reddy for getting the auditorium 
reconstructed within a record 
period and proposed that it be 
named after him as a mark of 
appreciation of bis untiring efforts 
to improve the academic stan- 
dards ^ the uiuversity during his 
tenure of six years. The State 
Qovemtment had earlier sane* 
tioned rupees three lakhs to the 
university towards the compensa- 
tion for the loss incurred due to the 
damages caused by devastating 
fire which broke out about three 
months ago. The auditorium is 
centrally situated in the campus 
with a beautiful hill view as its 
background. It provides acco¬ 
mmodation for 1400 persons. The 
structure coomins special type 
flyover steel shutters at thr hill 
side to seat another SOO persons 
in open air galleries. The audi¬ 
torium has designed to cater 
to the culture programnies and 
events as wril as the convocations 
of the university. The total cost 
of expendittuc is estima^ at 
rupees eighteen lakhs. 


Legal aki idanned by 
Nagpar Varsity 

The University of Nagpur 
established flfly year ago und^ 
the leadership of Shri Bipin 
Krishna Bose, the first Vice- 
Chancellor of the university Ims 
many changes in its 


60 ittdtutiQi» ai wdl as hi its ; : 
stmctore. Ttee are 140 colleges 
with edorlment of225,000 students 
as against rix colte^ wifli 1150 
students is 1923. At present tbm 
are 4000 university and college 
teachers. The work load of the 
university teachers has nearly 
doubled. 

The Executive Council of the 
university has recently decided 
that tbe Examination work would 
now onwards include, evaluation, 
setting of question papers, mode^ 
ation, random checking eff answer 
books and tabulation of results. 
No paymenls whatsoever would* 
be made for invigilating jobs. The 
university has also leduced the 
holidays to six weeks in a year. 
Qualifications for the new teachers 
have been revised keeping in view 
the changed situation. They would 
now be required to possess a doc* 
torate degree in the sudject or 
should have published work of 
high standing to their credit and 
should have axcellent academic 
record. Tbe college teachers must 
possess M.Phil] degree of a recog¬ 
nised university. The college and 
university teachers would be 
required to acquire the pre^ribed 
qualifications within a period of 
three years. 

The university has plans to 
organise a scheme to educate tbe 
masses of their legal rights and 
obligations, provide free legal aid 
to the poor and associate the law 
students in social work. The legal- 
aid centres will be set up at all 
places where colleges are having 
law classes. Every final year 
student of the university would 
pay rupees five along with the 
tuition fee for creating the nece¬ 
ssary funds for this scheme. 

Fersonar ^ 

Dr. N. A. Noor Mahomed, 
senior advocate of the Supreme 
Court and a prominent member 
of Madras Bar, has been 
appointed Vice-Ch^cellor of 
Calicut University. 

Dr. Z.U. Khan of the Vallabb- 
bhai IPatsl Chest Institute, has been 
awarded the Von Pirquic Prize 
for 1975 in recognition of his 
original research work in clinic^ 
allergy aiidappfied immunology. 
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A tMQi of lAdiaa 

wouM bt Visitmg New 
Zeidanct to study varioos iinieesti- 
to topprove tbe environmeot of 
m Gtr forest in Cnjarat New 
Zealand bas rich forests aikl so 
irbiil afford a good opportunity to 
W lodiaa sctentUu for observing 
method to increase the fodder 
,^o^h harming the trees. 

Tile WHdHfb department of Cuja- 
lat State has aiso decided to m$> 
titiite. scholarships to study the 
bdiaviotir of 'ions and otb^ ani- 
eaiids in the sancUiries. There 
wouM be periodic examination of 
; heatth of diese animats and their 
ad^oibers. The staff working in 
0ie sanctuary would al^ be given 
sp^al training in the imserva' 
don of animals. A wildUfe edu> 
caition course for them Is also to 
he instituted at the Mtra Dun 
Fdrest Research Institute. 

'Teachers Csnip at Daflhoasie 

A TEN-DAY training camp was 
organised at Dalbousie by the 
pQOjab Youth Welfare Depart- 
iitenl Seventy college teachers 
Mrtieipafed. The camp was the 
ihnt of its kind in the country 
ntee tttfidicirs were given ioten- 
she ttiumilg in devising ways and 
.means for involving youth in 
eoostnicUon activities. Efforts 
ncfie made to correlate youth aett- 
Vitim with the Geweroment and 
jean-Goverament -agencies work- 
sop; for bridging the exist^^ gap 
between m educational and 
ibdat realitses. Special trainii^ 
pacgrainines were also arranged in 
yoga and mam media. Lectures on. 
jiliplc^phy* painting and thatre 
were ilfo ofi^ssed. The ca^ 
rrifofded o|pportonity tbr mvohriog 
/ foe youth m constractive national 
aetirities. 

StiinCg to Siody 

Ijnd Eecorda 

l^lpe National Studeiits Union 

to 

in Hanwia, Pua^, 
and Uttar Pradesh to do 


, atforer- Varfons 
brti^bkg the lahd 
reforms vkHild also be sulmesfed- 
Initialty a team of six sfttdfott 
wpitid be sent to dtSeieAt aretes 
and the survey would be made on 
purely experfmenul basts. The 
Union also proposes to institute a 
student agnculturel sfoeme for 
using vacant plots in educational 
institutions for cttltiiation by stu¬ 
dents all over the covntD' 
would be the ffrst step to get stu- 
dents practically involved in rural 
devdopment. 

UN Uoiveisi^ Rector 

assumes OfRcc ia Tokyo 

Mr. Janies M. Hester ^ned 
as Rector of UN University in 
Tokyo. Until 31 si August, he was 
President of New York University 
a post he had held for more then 
thirteen years. 

At a press conference in Tokyo, 
the Recfor said that the Univer¬ 
sity's initial task was to organise 
before the end of the year three 
separate working group meetings 
on the principal priority areas 
approved by tbe University 
Council last January. 

The first group of twenty two 
experts from all over the world 
wilt be meeting to discuss the 
problems of world hunger. Similar 
meetings will be convened on 
human and on the use and man- 
ageinent of natural resources in 
early December. On tbe basis of 
tbe recommendations of these 
COTimittees It is hoped that a 
working pfogramiBe will be 
chalked out for rraplemeatation 
from tile next ^rii^. 

R^rding tbe coocribations 
to the University’s Endowment 
Food, Mr. Hester said that in 
afotitioD to g lOOmiliioo pMged 
by Japan over a FNe-year peri^, 
coRtrsbutioBS bad been received 
from Senegal, Ohana and Sweden. 
Veaezueln hre pledged 10 in&fioQ 
over a five ^ar pmod. Bfos axe 
also btfore foe Uiti^ Statai 
Congrres sefonig approvai! of a 
eiibireiitiil contribatitm. 




-.’a.; -'.i 


Tto tfoirerriiyj^ 
nHBridii IS OTgiufofog a series of 
woiksimpsfbr sttggestii^ wgys to 
improve and revise the curfeat 
Boivefsity eourses and bringhig 
them nearer to the needs of the 
fodety and foe students, la all 
thirty-tix workshops would be 
held m which the unhersity 
teachers would part^pate. They 
will be exposed lo indteate 
measures for relating each sperific 
discipline with social reality and 
provide guidelines for prepare- 
tiem of relevant textbooks, 
supplementary reading material 
and leacbfog aids. 

The workshop idea came from 
panels constitute by the Com¬ 
mission last year to evise it on 
developing resenreb and leaching 
in various university disciplines 
in humanities and social sciences. 
The panel had recommeoded a 
thorough revision and upgrading 
of the university courses. 

Piridfo Relatioiis Cottises 

in Mndmg 

A THREE years degree course in 
public relations recently instituted 
by the Madras Universiiy was 
inaugurated by Mr. K.K. Shah, 
Chancellor of the University. A 
hatch of 40 students baa be^ en¬ 
rolled for the newly started job- 
oriented course. The students are 
moats from Stella Maris College 
iod Government Arts College. 

The Ctiadoellor in his inaugu¬ 
ral hddress said that public ra¬ 
tions was a two way traffic. He 
advised the public reiaiions mas 
to 9 «e that there was no *‘credH 
biKty gap’* between the firm he 
represeated and the oonsumer of 
the company's goods. Nor should 
public refatioDs mean trying to 
sometiiiBg which was not 
worfo jttlh^. He should sever 
sobontioafe tntih to any compnl- 
tkm aristog fsofo boriiiesi cenid- 
eratioBt..; " 

DnOwadren Pmnesati, 
Vieb-C^ocellqr of Norfo Caafon 
Hill Uiriversity’ also ^cke m 
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of^fier caililtefeklioQs m the 
um^^wst^es and Institadons had 
oita heea naiKMible for students 
itBiatt Ahseiioe of a dialogue 
belWM the academic institudoos 
aad the industries had sometime 
resulted in these institutions 
femaiomg as **ivory towers*' un> 
aware of the deveiopment needs 
of the country. He hoped that 
the public retaiions institute which 
had come forward to help uniw- 
rity run the course and serve as a 
dynamic link between academic 
b^ies and industries so that 
htghere ducation could be trans¬ 
formed into one of imparting 
skills which would enable the 
graduates get employment or 
becomeg self employed. Shri 

N. O. Suodatavadivelu, former 
Vice-Chancellor of the University 
said that, during the last sis years, 
the university had introduced as 
many as one hundred and three 
new courses including thirtyhve 
job oriented ones. The courses 
in public relations, book industry, 
tourism and company secretary¬ 
ship were made available to 
colleges and siudenU as well Mr. 

O. A. Dhannarajan, Secretary of 
the university students information 
bureau appealed for support and 
co-operation of industrialists and 
businessmen in providing sound 
practical training to students in 
the job oriented courses. 

Educatioosl Innovations 

at BITS 

BITS has changed over from the 
letter grading system with A, B* C, 
D & F grades—F standing for 
‘Failure*, to a new letter grading 
system with A, B, C. D & E-* E 
standing for 'Exposed'. The change 
clmnge over from F to the E grade 
has bM a matter of discussion for 
more than a year among studenu 
a^ teachers and the latest decision 
has removed the eternal stigma 
which used to be attached to a 
faiittire grade. Students obtaining 
lowest grade are no longer 
compslsorily required to repeat a 
course. However, students are 
'p^ifted, on their own option, to 


a ciraiaa hi wlucht^^ have 
aiiy of tiie valid grades A, B,- 
C, D or E« The edocational philo¬ 
sophy of the Institute thus inter¬ 
links and at the same time distin¬ 
guishes between performance of 
a student in a single course and his 
overall cumulative performance. 
As a followup, an Academic 
Counselling Board (ACB) has been 
cieated to monitor the progress of 
a student if he fails to meet the 
expected standards which are 
based upon maintaining a certain 
minimum overall performance, a 
certain rate of progress in clearing 
the courses and also obtaining not 
more than one *£* grade in a 
semester. Students coming under 
the purview of the ACB are re¬ 
quired to follow a programme and 
pace of study as decided by the 
ACB such a$ reducing their load 
and in the extreme situation when 
they are unable to bring up their 
performance to the expected 
standards, they may be required 
to discontinue. 

Responding to the aspirations of 
outstanding students, certain un¬ 
usual educational features have 
been introduced in the recent past. 
Telescoping from B.E. (Hons.) 


id M. pidgraupnea allow; out- 
atanding : J^iideiits to dovetaU 
their B.E. (Hons.) into the M,£. 
program, in the same discipline^ 
wihtout first having to qualify for 
the B. E. (Hons.) degree. In riie 
dual degree scheme a student can 
work for two of the 5-ycar int^- 
rated programs concurrently. 

One of the very recent ionova- 
tioos to meet the desire of the 
students to take courses other than 
those ^uired for their own pro¬ 
gram is the introduction of the 
optional free Electives. A student 
on his own option may taJ» 
courses, upto a certain numbCT, 
for which he is given credit in 
addition to his normal program. 
An ofT'Shoot of this is the creation 
of free elective projects wherein 
an individual student or a group of 
students get credit for a project 
activity in which they nave b^n 
involved for at least a year. Thus 
the learning process is taken out 
of the classroom and academic 
recognition is given to creative 
activities of students, encouraging 
them to develop interdisciplinary 
skills and abilities that are so 
essentia! for tomorrow's leaders, 

□ 



'*How paradoxical—you want politicians to Keep 
off colleges end stilJ invite me to deliver your 
convocation address. 
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; / i»f ttav VtOCH' 

0Mtt(Cdlocs of the soutbern 
iB^verttties lives h^ ia Medns 
feocstly. Tt was attnided by 
9iin Jagunnohao Red<fy. 
(Oiat»nim), Shii M. R.' 
AiiparOv (Aiidhrub Prof. KS, 
hfurtliy (Sri Venliateswara). ^x>f. 

lavaie Gowda (Mysore), Dr. 
K. Kararimbiah (fonmlore), 
t^rof. It. S. Kriduian (Kei^). 
Di. N K. Paniltker (Cochia), 
.Sifi S.y. Chiitibabo (Madurai). 

M.V. lUjagopal (J.N. 
Tediaological), Dr. K^A.V. 
Paadaiai (UT, Madras), Dr. 
lilticolm S. Adisesbiab (Madras) 
had Shri R.K. Chhabia, Secie- 
University Grasts CoiO' 
mitskn. 

The oonfercDce discussed the 
desirability of having common 
panern of curriculum and syllabi 
for the uiHversities of this region. 

agreed that tbe umver^ly 
edttcatioo at the first degree level 
should be related to eaviroomeat- 
al Qieeds and emptoymenc |He- 
pamtions of students. As a 
step h was suggested that the 
Vice-Chaaceliors in each Sute 
abould agree among themselves 
to dowriop common course of 
atones. Once this was achieved 
^ scheme could be extended to 
the other regioas. Two ooordi- 
aatiag agencies were accordingly 
leooiranmided to be aet op to map 
dnf: ihe work done in the sourtb- 
ero segioa—«iie at Madras 

Umvenity for thaorcticat physict 
and dm other at Madurai Uni* 
versify^ Ibr tdokmcal sdenoes. 
Tte Oioirinen and the members 
of Boards of Studies in the 
various suMeeU were requested to 
iDiBet perio&afly at nmX worit* 

' 'liMiChaoceiion alio 
j^Rod tet ebamon Board of 
Stadies ahoidd be estabrtshed in 
the begiiinlog ibr two umvenicies. 
Msdrei and Kerala Universities 
nmnld work for ecoDOiiHcs at the 
/ pii^gindoate level and Madias 
dnd Ownania Unsveraldes would 
aevetop a common Board of 
Btadies In Unlii» Arabic and 


mm 


m _ 

.of-Bm-liai;*' 


cmts 

thar lateMmiveRity coweratiott 
be promoted in tbe tdd of 
eotrespoadence courses* It 
commended tbe open access 
symem iotrodnoed by die Andhra 
^ Mysore universities enaMuig 
even those without formal quafifi- 
cations (o: appmr for the Best* 
degree examinationa. 

A fegioaal instrumentariofi 
centre, a regional library and a 
docuoentatioo centre w^also re* 
commended to be set op to serve 
the ttoiversities of this area. The 
instrumentation centra could be 
located at the IIT, Madras whh 
tbe help of tbe Department of 
Science and Technology and the 
library at Bangalore in collabora* 
don with the Indian Council of 
Social Sdeoce Research. 

The conferenoe itressed the 
need for bringing out post gra* 
duate reference bo^a in the 
regional languages and sought 
tbe help of th« Univenity Grants 
ComniKsion for this purpose. The 




iefeiaeft an iie mod^^ 
enia and evaiitiMim 

An Inter-UbiiMri^ Gnpodta^ 
dve conumttee wotdd soon be 
set ttp in eadi state to deal w4ift 
acad^ic and admiidstrMEve 
proHetna of the universRias. The 
umvenilties could form ptenmuig 
boards to prepare a prmpecrive 
plao for th^ future developm^. 

With regard to the system of 
mtemal assesament for postgra¬ 
duate couriea, it recomraaoded 
that where muyerai^ departments 
run a post-graduate prograoime 
which was not duplicated etae- 
wbere, the university could adopt 
tbe system fully. Where then 
were several colleges and univer¬ 
sity depanments engaged in post¬ 
graduate courses, dte internal 
assessment should initially be 
limited to 30-.U percent of tite 
total marka 

The next conference of the 
Vioe-Chanoellors will be hosted 
by the Kerala University and 
would be held in December, I97d. 


BOHIUUUND UI9IVKRS1TY 


134. ChaUnea, 

BaresHy. (U.B.) 

SUGGESTION FOR SEAL AND MOTTO 

Suggestioas ioduding sketches are invited for the seal and the 
motto of the newly estafalisbed Univeroty of Rohilkfaand, Bareilly, 
The JurndictioD of Univenity extends to the districts of BantUy, 
Badauo, Bijnor, Mewadahad, Pilibbtt, Rampur and Shabajabnopur. 

A prize of Ra. 500/-will be gtvmi for the letocted entty. 

For detefit write to the Registrar^ Univeaaity of itohiHthand.134, 
GNt Lines, Bnreihy. 

1 

RCOISTVAiR 


li ID^OSlTy HEW& 


SAMBMPijft UNmitsm' 

s\<jinymA% ,mutA 

AinrliMiMitt - 

jpM )S.1i.75 

Apiiiicaitiotw in the tmmzibtd froni 
with aiiected eopjc* of marlisheot ind 
«cni8utnK of til eumlAtitoM passed 
Kfo fnvrted fbf t post of locfurer in 
Um^iltes In ;lh» Unlverhiiy 

Cmege of Eoiinfierins. Burta. 
IteRlitftiNtfMctItaii 

At least Steroid Class Maiiters 
Oc|^ in tnsfish with 4$*4 narks. 

Teaching and research experience 
will tic considered as additional 
gualtfiaiilons. 

tr«My : Rs. 40(MO'8(».50>950 
n»e post eatries C.P.F, bencliis 
and dearness allowance as would be 
sanetioned by the Univeriity from time 
to time. 

Age of minmM : SUty yean 

Seven copies of the application form 
w'MI be supplied from the University 
otfkt to each candidate in pertion on 
cash payment of Rs. {O'* tRupees ten 
only). Candidates intending to receive 
form post are reouired to send <a) 
Crossed liidiaTi Postal Order of Rs. 10/- 
paydMc to (he f-'inanoe Officer, 
Samhalpur University. Sambalpur. (h) 
Sdf addiesieti envek>|K x 10 <rm)ailh 
postage stamps worth Ks. z-’ affixed 
to it with ihe word's •APPl.K‘ATION 
FORM K)R IflACHiNO POSTS IN 
THt SAMHAI.PIJK U^^IVRRSITY* 
xupancribed- McHtey Older. V'r 

Banli DtaO will not he entertatacd. 

The last date of receipt of xpp{ica> 
lion by the understgoed is IS 12.75. 

CaiHltdaie^ wUi be r^utied to 
iippear before a SeKxtion Conimitfev 
appointed hy (he Univcf>t(> at their 
own expenses. Selected Candidates 
will he required to join the post within 
one month from the date uf Lvsue of 
apprnniment order. 

Issue of this adscriiwmcni does not 
make it binding on (hr pan of the 
Ofuvenniy to ntaike a^pomtmeot. 

All eomtnuni^dom should be 
addressed to (he undersigned by desig- 
jMtioR and riot by name No interim 
reply to any query shall be ^vcn. 

REGISTRAR 


GAUHATl liNtVCRSITY 
GAUHATI-7S]0t4. 
AdtertfoeMt No. 13 of 1975 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
fCffiOwfnji posts 

1. Profomorof Ma(beniaiics-~<me post 
(permanent) 

2. Reader in Histoty~one post {pen 
tnaheni) 

SpecialisatitHi in Medieva) and 
Modem Hlvoty of IndU; pitA^ 

obe win be giyeh to one haying 
rtfo ai ch experience in Use History 
pf AsMin. 


^ •vri ai w di ;»l af7 h 


3. Reader in English—one post <ber- 
manent) 

Spedalisaiion to be stated by the 
candidate. ^ 

4. Reader in Bengali—one post fper- 
manem) 

_ Specialisation-Unguftge/llterature. 

3. Reeder m Economics-^ne post 
(pennaMnt) 

Specialisation ; Economic Theory/ 
Monetary Cconomica/Economics of 
Devclopmen!. 

h. Lecturer in Assamese : two posts 
(permanent) 

Specialixation'Fof one post candi¬ 
date must have a first or high 
Second C1a» (B+) M.A. degree in 
fcnglish with a Ph.D. t)egree pre- 
lerebly in a sub^ connecicd with 
Asitamese literature and for the other 
candidate must have a first or high 
Second Class (11+) MA. in 
Assatnese or Ancient Indian KUiory 
and Culture with a Ph. D. degree 
or a First Claw M.A. in Assamese 
With specfaHs.ttioti in Cultural 
History 

7. Lecturer in Sanskrit—one post 
(temporary) 

Specialisation-Darsana 

8. Lcclurer in Method of leaching 
English—one piosi (permanent) 
Diploma in teaching of English 
from the C.I.E. and F L. Hyderabad 
or equiv-alent degree or diploma 
recognised by this Universilv. 

9. Lecturer in History—two pmi (per- 
mancm) 

Specialisation : tor one post Modern 
History Mih Social & Economic 
History or Indian and for the other 
Medieval History of India, 
l'^. l-cciurer in N>litical Science—one 
post (temporary) 

Specialtsation • Public Administra¬ 
tion, Govt, and Politics in tudia. 

11. Lecturer in Jouroatism—one post 
(icmporary) . 

Preference vteii be ®ven fo one who 
has (1) prttctical experienoe in daily 
news papers in the editorial and/or 
production sf<te for not less than 5 
years and (2) teaching eapericocc, 

12. Lecturer in Econonnics—one post 
(perimnent) 

Spedalisatix/n : Public Economics 
Bunking. 

13. Leaurer in Philosophy—one post 
(permaneru) 

Specialisarioo ; Riilosophy of Relig¬ 
ion or Logic. 

M. t ecturer in Mathematics—^Two 

posts (one permanent and the other 
temporary) 

Speciaiisation - FOR THE PER¬ 
MANENT POST-Fluid Mechanics 
(Turbulence) • Numerical Analysis/ 
Relativity. 

FOR THE TEMPORARY POST- 
FuQctKMtal Analysts/Modem Alge* 
bra/Topok)gy with ability to teach 
Riemaimian Geometry. 

IS. Lecturer in Zoology—one post 
(temporary) 


Specialisation-(^I Biology. 

16. Lecturer id Commerce—two posts 
(permanmt) 

Spcialisation-A degree in Law or 
ccmpetence to teach Corporate Law 
and Administration. 

17. Lecturer in Agricultural Botany— 
one post (permanentl 
Specialisation-Genetics and nant 
breeding. 

18. Lecturer in Bengali—one post (p^> 
manent) 

Specialisation-Uierature. 

S^le of pay 

Professor Rs. U00-S0-13(»-60-I600'- 
Readcr Rs. 703-50-l2So;- 
Lecturer Rs. 400-40-800-50-950;- 
The scales of pay are subject to 
revision. 

All posts c.xrry usual allowances 
admissible un-d^r the iJnive'r.siiy rules in. 
fores from time to time and th: incum¬ 
bents wilt be dibble to pcnslon-cucn- 
O.P.F-cum-Graluitv or Coniribuloiy 
Provident Fund as per relevant statutes 
of the University, 
essential qualffication : 

For Profeasor : (1) Candidate must 
be recognised scholar in the subject 
with Doctor’s degree or c.)4uva}^ 
published work (2> Continuous research 
work of merit as evidenced by published 
papers in standard journals or publish^ 
work of merit. ()> 10 (ten) year’s posi- 
graduate or 15 o'lfteen) years Honouia 
teaching experience (4) Experience in 
guiding and promiing research. 

In case of a candidate of excep¬ 
tional abilities with outstanding research 
contributions, the requirement of 
teachine experience may be suitably 
relaxed. 

For Readers : In addition to the 
specialisations mentioned against each 
candidates must have (1) A doctorate 
degree or published work of an equiva¬ 
lent high Standard (2) Consistently good 
academic record with First or Hi^ 
Second Class (B ) Master's degree in 
a relevant subject or any equivalent 
degree of a foreign University (3) Evi¬ 
dence of continuous research and 
(4) experience of 5 years, post-graduate 
leaching or 8 years' Honours teaching. 
For Lecturers ; In addition to the 
specialisations mentioned against each 
post candidate must possess (a) a 
Doctorate degree or published work 
of an equally high standard (b) consist- 
tently good academic record with First 
or High Second class (B4-) Master*^ 
degree in a relevant subj^ or an 
equivalent degree of a foreign 
University. 

In the case of a candidate whose 
research work as evident either from 
his thesis or from hts publi^ed work is. 
of a high standaid, the qualification 
under (b) may be suitably rdaxed. 

If a candidate possessing a DocioYs 
degree or equivalent publish^ work ik 
not availaliXe or is not considered suita¬ 
ble, a person possessing a consistently 
go(^ academic record (due wei^taga^ 
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'r«Miaith i^y- 

cQMmoa ihct v^f tiii^M otiUi^ 
Owior's «teBn«e pye^ ipviideQce 
P^iUshed wort( C^T equivalent'' hith 
suodftfd five yeara of bis nppcK 

iotflieiH, fal)^ which to will not be 
able io earn ftilure increments until 
Ik fulfils these lequirements** 

lUE LAST DATE OF RECEIVING 
AmjCATtONS FOR UECTirRERS 
IS EXTE^iI>EI> me 25(h OETEM- 
TRER, 19?5. 



Applications in plain patof in< 
quodnipbcate in the case of Professor 
and Readers and triplicate tn the case 
of Lecturers giving full bkMiata knciiid< 
ifig (I) Name in full (in bloch letters) (2) 
father's name (3) Date of birth by the 
Cbristiaa era (4) (at .Permanent resi* 
denceand uddms (iofull) <b) Present 
address (in fuUv (,S) Present oettupatioa 
jf any aria name of employer (6) Present 
sa^ry drawn rif any) <7) Detailed 
acadeuue career with mark>^ieet$ and 
subjects studied (including Honours) 
ifli degree and post graduate courses 
frren. Matriculition/fclightf Secondary' 
High School Leaving C^rlificate Exame 
naiion onwards and copies reprints of 
ftteamh contributions (8) Name and 
address of two referees not r^aied to 
die candidate together with an applica- 
dop (to of Rs. (Rupees Five) by 
CROSSED INDIAN POSTAL ORDER 
dnwn in favour of the Gauhati Untver- 
aUy payaUe at Gat^tb?8(0t4 Post 
Office should be scat in an inner sealed 
qover suposcritod ** Application for 
Post of (Name of the post applied fori 
Adverthement No. 13 of 1975” enckned 
to an outoc cover addressed to Shri 
KC mnttacharyya, M.A., Rcgi«(rar, 
Oauhati Univeryty, Gauhati 781014 to 
teach btm ooi later than I5tli DeceiO' 
tor. 1975. 

Adhoc ^ofessorv and Readers in 
die Departments of this University are 
fenced to submit four copies of theic 
bio^ta for coosidn'atioa. 

Tbe. numbM of ibis advertisement 
and name of the post applied for must 
be refentd to in the application. 
sou uv employment should apply 
through proper cliaruid or with a no 
olyeetlon certificate from ihe present 
etop^er. 

Caodklate will be required to ainKar 
atauk mterview ifan when called for. 


AUGARH MUSIJM lIMVEItSITV 
AdrertiMMKt No. i5/'75>74i 


APPLICATIONS, on the prescribed 
form, are invited (to the following posts: 
: S, Reader ia MaVlwiHifi, X. H, 
EegiMtclag CoH^ 

^ctoe Rw 1209-1909 fim aOowMces. 
ta tapor a ry). 


fa) A fksi or high second class Master's 
Deii^ of an Indian UnivenMy or an 
oqngvatait qu^tficttimi. 



^''dOcu^liial«'-alfel^l£Ni os. 

.'4 

pott^igciritufelv loicidng or gimini >e* 
search or of teachiag degree clatoes in 
EoglMiBruig. 

DeshriMet 

SpccialiMtion ui ooe of the followtog: 
Hydromechanics: Numi^rical Analy¬ 
sis; DitTcfcatol Equaiioos. 

2. Leetarcr to Matheaudka. Z. H. 
EiMiaeertox CoRciit, 

Scale Rs. 700>I0M plas attouaseta 
<Ptot temponiry). 

OretlflealloiK: 

rirsi or hi^ Second cla5S Master'^ 
Degree in MathematicsrStalKlicN nr an 
equivalent qualification. 

DcsIraMr: 

Espenence of teaching or Research. 
Preference to be given (n those 
who have \pocmlised in Applied 
Mathematics. 




3. Reader ia Hiyatcv Departswat of 
Phydes. Scale Rs. 1200-1900 glm 
ahoaaoces. 


flaallftratinfn ordiaartly required: 

A ttrst or second class .Master'^ 
Degrre in Physks tMTan Indian Universiiy 
or an equivitlcni loreign qualification. A 
research degree of dociorutc sianc^rd or 
puntotod work of high siandard. Aileusi 
hve year<‘ experience oi* teaching Post¬ 
graduate vUjtscs and 'some experience of 
guiding research. 

Q^haMe: 

SpectgUvxiicm in the tield of solid sieic 
ckxironics cr any other experimental 
branch of phxNicv which involves Insmi- 
memuiion and etecirrmicv r*t the research 
level. 

Note: Those who have already applied 
need not apply again. 

4. Render to Cfvtt KaKtocertog CTenMm* 
rar* kSetle Rs. 1209-1900 gfusanowabres. 
Q«aiifictotom: 

fiLsic degree in CjvU Engineering and 
seven vean' experience or Master'^ 
d^ec <n Ovil Engineering. w;ih five 
year's experience or doctorate wiih two 
years' exocrierwe of which iwu ycarv 
should be in teaching in an Ennineering 
Irrsiilution of a degm standard andi (tr 
Ressearrh. 

Drehu W e; 

Preference wiH be given to those 
pCRMCssing PoM-gratiuaie qualificBtion 
and experience. PubiHhed Research 
Work. 

$. Ijcrtwm to Chit Ttottorretog (Ore 
perMaato, five tcaporery). Scale Re. 709- 
16 M ghci attonaaccn. 

QiHlratlein; 

Ordinari^ firvt class Bachelor's degree 
in Civil Engtnceriire or Post-graduate 
qualification in CtvU Engineering. 

4. Lecturer to Civil fTagiaffTtog. Univer¬ 
sity Polytectok. Seale Rw TBtottoW iilito 
attowaoeas (Poal l e ia gea a ry, llkcty to 
become genuaurel). 

QuaHficahoae: 

Ordfnarily aticasf a aoeond cIssh 
B achetor'a Degree in Civil EngiMeriiqt 
or Its equivalent. 

% Lectaaen. Seuto Ra. 70MO-Tf0to9to 
14i00 ^oa aRowancce. 

]. Letfufcr in Econoinicn 


'to--'.Itotoifin..' 

'' (KNitory D^NMetst)' v - 
QaalMcaflana Ito the paata at SL Noj 
1 *2: 

RtocaHal: CototsiunUy good academic 
record with first or bi^ aecond dasa 
Master's Degree in the suhfeci 

concerned or an equttqitem Deiiae of a 

foreign University. 

Itoairabto: 

(i) A Doctor's Degree or published 
work of an equally high standard. 

(it) Teaching . experience of Degree^ 
Post-gruduaie ctasees. 


QuaHAcuttoai fur tto port al SL No- 3: 

Esscotial: Consistently good academic 
record with first or high second clasx 
fB4-) Ma.ster's D^ec tor an i^iiivalen) 
degree of a foreign Uiriversiiy)! in; 
( 1 ) Statistics or Mnihematics with Dip- 
l<*inainSiaiiMtcsOR.lii) EcQmxmti;*^ with 
q>ecialisation in ccanonictrka. 

Ccindidates should have mkhc know¬ 
ledge of history and experience of handl¬ 
ing hi.ti(>r>cai statisticH 


Dcsirabto; 

(»l A Doctor's Degree or publfshetl 
wurk of an equally high standard: 
ill) Teachins experience of dcaree post- 
Etuduau' clatnex: (lit) M.A in Hrsiory. 
Qrnillfimiaaa for Ito ptMt at Si. No. 4; 

l-U^ttol; Cunsishrmly goini aodeniK’ 
iccord with fiixi or rogh second ttosv 
(B+- Mexicr’s Dcgive in Russian Mia- 
lory, or (tk.qoi> with xpevialisafioh in 
Misiory of ilurofie riiscloding i SSR). 
or an equivalent ttogrcc of a foreign 
Univers»t>. 


Dndndite: 

(i> A Dtvtor'x Degree or puMivhed 
wort of cquaUv hi^ih ^tan•Ltrd. 
lii> leaching cxpcftmcc of devree;(a»st- 
graduate ciavvts. 

tui) Some experience of rcsc»rv'p ni 
Russian Mt-i^iory teg. M.lTnI. De¬ 
gree in HiP-Mnn Hixiorvi, 

(iv) Workini/ knowicUge Of Russian. 

Fue aW poaUs »i SI. No. 7 

’‘Prowded (hat ii a icflchcr is. not a 
I^.D. at the (itne of hit:, her ;tp]vvintmenl 
and docs not qualify hinvielf'herself for 
tto award of a Ph.D. tXgrer from n re¬ 
cognised Ifniversity in ito suhfcci which 
is being taught by bim.'tor within Ito 
period of fisc years fnun ihe date of his;,- 
her nppoinirmint or docs not give 
eviricriire of research wOTk of equal 
stancUrd within that period in tto suto 
ject creiccrned. to:she idui)} not to entitl¬ 
ed to any future increment after the 
expiry of the said period of five yearn (ill 
such lime be.'sto fulli]< the ato^ men¬ 
tioned c^niremenH”. 

Prescribed andkation fomts and 
instructkms may to had from the Dtoiuiy 
Regtetrar (Executive^ by rending tw- 
addressed envelope of 23 x 10 ent. Last 
dnte for rereipt of appikatiotis » tftb 
[>eccmbcr, 1975- Incomplete spplicaljons 
and those received tote may not be corm- 
dered. 

Hiriier start may be given for speetol 
quaUficaiiphs and expnienoe. Candidates 
iitterviewed may be jpald conbibution 
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(P. V. CKW^ey 
REGISTRAR 


SAMBALPt'R l^NIVERSfrY 
Jyoti VUttr: BurUi 
MmiintmaA 

No. imfTOS IHicd the IV1K7$ 

IN cominualtbn of ihi» ufhce uijvcnisc- 
nwM Nci. 2')^IS6 29,9.75. the Iasi 

dfUe of mreipt of ufiplicutions in ihc 

preMiikMul form for ttw l*osi of Professor- 

cunvPrtncipBl in the Rai l.asv 

College. <tt Samhalput' i'^ cxtcndtsl upio 

IS.IZ.1^5 

1. Scale of pay: Ks 1 loa-5(hl30t><M>- 
!(«)/- 

LI. Age of reiitviovni; Sinty ycar^ uf age 
III. r^lihcaiton ami F<p:i'icncc: 
KweiMtitl QaalBralloii: 

(a) M.U. or LL.M. or llat-ahLaw 
or Ci^titvalcnt qiialitication. 

(hi Mu'ii havti tiftccn y’cafN ol piofcs- 
stonal estatritftictr out of which at Icusi 
rive >|pr^ nuist be in icaciiing Cha oi 
rificen years rvf teaching v^rcrietice in 
La a. 

Ilesliraiile QuallUcatloa 

in) rcticarch ouuitrwAtioii pre¬ 

ferably a Ooctoratv lYcgrec. 

\«Lm»nisirAlivc CNp-JTteocc 
vVRsiuervO av an adtfiitonai vioalitication 
A Prorexsoi-cum-PiinciPiil may al^t 
bv arptMOted on contraci ha.sis for u 
^pociheJ perUHf ketired persons may 

(M deserving Cii^e#, The tXKi i,Mirii«s 
g«ual *lcHfni*sx allosvanoc as would he 
s^neikifMd by the University ff»>m tinw 
to lone. 

Seven fcOpKn of (he apriiwanon forms 
will be supplied from the Lnivcrsttv 
Ortree i<» each catwiidaitf ifi pcfiwm on cash 
payment of Rs. UV- (Rurves Ten) only, 
('anditlates intending l« receive forms 
by pioM ate required ti' send |a) C>o»cd 
P^tal Order of Rs iO • payable to the 
[ (oance fVlwer, fiambalptsr University. 
Burla (b) a self adtinrssed enveh^pr f23 
cm \ lOcmi with postage siaoips worth 
Rs. Z - HfSxed to it with the words 
“‘APHLICATION FORM FOR TEA. 
CHINO POSTS IN SAMBA LPliR 
L’NIVERSiTA'** stipcrscribed on it, 
Moftey Order^CticdiK will net be enter* 
tgined. 

The candidates will be required to 
appear for an interview before a seleciion 
committee at their own expense. 

AHecmtmunications should beaddret* 
sed to the Regntrar, by designation 
only. 

Candidates who have applied ie 
rattpome to the earlier advertisement 
non not apiriy again. 

O. P. Guru 
REGISTRAR 


CENI'MI* IFOTTUTE OF 
EIHJCATTON 

APPLIC.ATlONS Hrc invhed for four 
posts of Readers in the C entral Institute 
of Fdtication (a Post-Ciraduatc main* 
tained insiiiiiiion of the Ddht University) 
in the grade of Rs. IZOO-SO-noO-fiO-lSOO. 
Dcarnesv, City Compensatory allowaiurcs 
and reiircmeni heneliu (in the case of 
permanent. incumlienKj are adn'is.sible 
in accordance wwh the t'mivci^iy rules 
in force from lin-H.* to time. 

Emcotial Qualihcatlofts: 

Coiisistentiy Good academic, record 
with first Of nigh second Cilas*; >lHS:er\ 
Degree in Education with n Doctorate 
I^grcc Ol equivalent pimlidtcrf work. 
Indepcndvnt ptiblisbed work (tn addition 
to tiie puhfivhed work memioned above) 
with at least $ vearv' teaching expeiience 
in Hctnotirs.^Post-Gr^duatc t'lasscs 
eNsenital. 

Special Desirahle QuatiKcatior.v: 
fii The candidates sIktuM have spe¬ 
cialized in oftc of the foUowtrtg areas; 
Lducatiooal AdminKiration; I'duca* 
tional S^Ktology: Educatioiuil IHiV- 
chitlaK.v: Educational Technology: 
Philosophy of Fdocation: Compara¬ 
tive Fduention: Educational Planning 
iinJ Finance uf F.ducation: Principles 
of Curriculum Construction' Teacher 
t'ducaiion; Special Education. Edu* 
cttional and Vocalior^ai Guidanev. 
fit) Experience in guiding Pb.D. 
students in Education. 

The prescribed application form can 
be had from the OTicc of the Central 
Institute of (ducaiion either personally 
or >v venbmg a tofft nbbtesseh envdiopc 
with p^nsiage xiamps wrorth Rs. 1.95. 

Sel^tcd candidates will have to 
product the r>ri.gtital documents relating 
to t heir age. qualtfications. experience etc. 
before iotnins the appoimment. 

.Applic.xiion accompanied by attested 
copies of the Degrees and other cerii- 
ficates ami oublished research articles etc. 
should reach the undersigned no) later 
than 24Ui Deee ai bw, 1975. 

Note: 

1. It will he open to the University to 
consider the names of suitable cnndi* 
dates W'ho may not have applied. 
Relaxation of any of the qualifications 
may be made in eaceptional cases on 
the recommendationv of the Selection 
Committee. 

2. Canvaxsing in any fonn by nr on 
behalf of the candidate will dis¬ 
qualify. 

3. Candidates called for inVerview from 
ounidc Delhi wilt he paid contribution 
towards Travd expenses equivalent 
to li second Class Rail fare as per 
rules. 

PRINCIPAL 

Ceatnl ImtHatc of Edacalion 
33, OihRtra hbrg, IMhLIlOOOT. 


jWtVAJI UNIYEASli:^, KOLHAPUR 
AdTcr d o CT ie m 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
folkm'ing posts: 

Professor of History, 

Retutcr in Rnfedish. 

A locturcr each in ?.oology (Rio* 
Chemistry), Chemistry (Organic), Mathe¬ 
matics (Stutistics) and Iwo Lecturers 
each in English .'ind Physic (Theorelical 
Physics.'Scjfid Stale Physics or Flcctro- 
nics). 

Pay Scales: 

Piofcssor: K>. 1100-50-1300-60-lf«00 

Reader: Rs. 7W)-50-1250. 

Leciurct: R.s. VKi- 40 -}iO(.»-. 50 - 95 f». 
Qualifinifioiis & Liperience; 

(1) Frofesvor: Flrsi or Second Class 
Master's Degree and Doctorate Degree 
in the subject of a staimory Indian or 
Foreign University of repute. 

Teaching Post-Ciraduatc classes for 
about ten years and guiding successfully 
some Ph.D. students. Published re¬ 
search wor’i of merit v.iU receive due 
considcraiion. 

(2) Reader: 

fa) A Doctorate Degreeoi any recognised 
University Indian or F-oreign with at 
least ^ond C lass cither at Bachelor's 
or Master's Degree and published 
independent rcseprcb work. 

(b) Seven years experience of teaching 
Po^'.-Gratlvtaie classes. (This condi¬ 
tion will be relaxed in exceptional 
cases for the subject of English only). 

(3) Leelurer: 

fa) A First or Su*cond Clawi Master's 

Dey*^- 

(a) A Docioraie Degree whh at least 
Second Clavs Bachelor's Dceree. 

OR 

la) Any other eauivnlenl Deeree or 
Degrees of Indian or foreign 
University. 

AND 

(b) Five year's experience of teaching 
Cradiiaie classes ai the special or 
Principal level or at Post-Graduate 
level. 

(c) Preference will he given to candidates 
belonging to Schedule Caste. Sche¬ 
dule Tribes. Nomadic Tribes & 
O.B.C. 

Prescribed application forms (Seven 
copies), can be hud front (Joiver^iiy 
office. Desirous candidates are request¬ 
ed to itend Indian Postal Order of Rs. 
.3.50 alongwilh self-addressed envelope 
of 00.65 ps. 

Seven copies of applications alongwitb 
necessary enclosures should reach the 
Registrar. Shiv^i University, Vidya- 
nagar. Ko}hapur-41d004, on or before 
31s( Occraiber. 1975. 

Kolhapur. UsHA iTHAPr 

Date 22-n-!975. REGISTRAR 
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TIHYSICAL 8CIBMCBS 



1. dioudhtn, Minghtr Shookarrao. TopoUtfical aod 
wtribtt^qnal taptcii of L^ace Hai^l traiatfonnatioD and 
Us nMkatloa. Msnitb«s4a Usivarafy. 

I OstmiiL Lomsb Pmisd. Probleras on oonverfciice and 
auBiSMUIIt(». Awsdheik Pnisp Singh University. 

I. hittth SlianiHUs Msnlfiliii. Cmtribiniom to the atody 
of sP^mdoM operalon. Univenhy of Delhi. 


,. ?• P*t6kh, H.H. Studies oo optical activity. Sauiashtn 
UBiversity. 

10. Saima, Rrabin Chandra. Studies on sulpheoyl deri* 
M some Mthoineicapto<azo*coinpounds. University of 


11. Tripatbi, ManoJ Kumar. Chemical examioBtioa of 
some essential and fixed oils. University of Saugar. 

12. VariM, Rajender Singh. Phytochemical study of some 
^mmous plants and CalHsiemon laneeolatiis. University of 


OpaioflMHt llaawth 

|. Samrlui^, Sudeidi. RdiabHity modeb in operational 
raaearch. Utthmcatiy oTDelhi. 

P hi fffaa 

1. Agnihotri, 8.A. Etedronic and vitmatiooal ^lectni of 
aramalic nKdecula. Uoivdiity of Bomb^. 

2. Ahctii, Ramesh Chandra. Inwstitations of the phoitv 
eledrot aodeJeetropholographic charncteristics of Hg I« : CdS 
binder layers. IJ.T., O^T 

.3. Bhattacharyya. fUmendranaraymn. Eloaric and magne* 
tk prt^eriies of natural gni^ite dysuls. Unive^ty of 
Cybitta. 

4. minsa Saidcaram, T. Study of defects in crystals. 
Osmania Universily. 

5. Kalra, Mttoohar Lai. A theoretical study of metal, 
non metal iraosition in oxidm of itansitioa metals. University 
Udaipur. 

6. Mahaiui, C.G. Vacuum uhravtolei absorption apeara 
of St. CS, and SO). Univerdty of Bombay. 

7. Namioihi,LV Ela!iiicseaiter(nioralfdiapaiiic)esfrooi 
26 Mg in the range of 4-16 to5-UMcV. Universiiy of 
Bomlwy. 

8. Parthasrathi, V. Some applications of probability 
methods in X-ray ^ysiallography. University of Mbdiaa. 

9. Rtngaosihan, Dilip. Pulie propagation through • 
mediurD of two level aioras. LI.Tm Delhi. 

10. Ttiakur, Mishree LaL Some relevant studies on team- 
port proceMea in a ihermoeoufde and other syvtcms. Bhaga^nir 
Univtrsity. 

U. Vinod Kumar. Studies of ionospheric drifts and 
irreg^rities at low Uttiudes. University of Udaipur. 

ChemMiy 

1. Batekrbboan. T. Revtion Kinetics in solution : 
Kinetics of ojudaiion of aome oxiram by Tl (111) acetme. 
IMvernty of Madras. 

2. Dtfhe. S.S. Chemical invealigaticn on Aeginetia media 
(Lhm.). Univemiy of Bombay. 

J, Dupia Sukumar. Organic acid oompfewa of triMdeoi 
jocadiona. Uftnunity of Calcuta. 

4. Jaygmmta, B. Eleetron transfer radica] mechanisms of 
aocm organic reactions. i.tX. Kaapitr. 

5. Karva. M.V. Studies in tesquitcrpeitic lactones. 
Umveiilty of Bombay. 

4. Madbitfudhiam Rao, Jaoawamy. FUvonoid ctnsu- 
of Ftemhi^ snilctd and Ftemtnga siricta fRoxb) and 
of iiamdiw patens: Andhra University. 

7. Tltgann (*i1nk Koval deetron transfer prooesaea is 
maktm, L1.T.* Kanpur. 

g. Paikdm*0^ StudimofmeialcomplQtasof Z-iluoorotic 

add. 


Eagiaaertm ATccteokgy 

1. Agarwal, Radhey Shyam. Vapour-liquid equilibrium 
and tnermodynamic properties of fluorocarbon mixtures using 
Radlich—Kwangequation of state. t.LT., Delhi. 

Mnjumdsr, S. Reaction kinetics in the system 2f (HF) 
Cl«-NaCl. Kanpur. 

3. Mtshra Girish Chandra. Kinetics of oxidation of 
ammonium sulfite. f.I.T., Kanpur. 

4. Ramakrishna Rao, P. Modetling of noO'Ii near behaviour 
of drainage basins. I.IvT., Delhi. 

$. Shinde, Maruti Pandurang. A new model of HF itnpal- 

atmospheric noise ; Application to digital eommomcatioo 
systems. 1.1 .T., Delhi. 

6. Subrarnaaian. M.G. Simulation and control of a 
pressurized heavy water reactor. IJ.T., Kanpur. 

7. Vaishnavi, V.K. A cla-ss of ft^mal models for 
and iranslalions. Kanpur. 

Earth Sdcocet 

1. Panda, Pramode K. Sonne invesrigaiions on terrestrial 
heal flow and their relevaooe to geophysical Adds, hidiiui 
School of Mines, Dhanhad. 

2. Subba Rao. Yalamanchilivenkata. Some geological and 
pophyskal investigations around Karimnagar Town. Andhra 
Pra^h- Andhra University. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Bk ch c al xtry 

1. Avasarala. Mcdiana Rao. Studies on hemicdlulose 
metabolism by rumen oiicro-organiuns. Punjab Agricultural 
Uoiversiiy, 

2. Coswami. Biswendubikash. Protein synthesis in invitro 
system io mtfochondria from differeat sources. Univeruty of 
Calcutta. 

3. Narinder Knur. Produaion and use of phosphdipids 
as antioxidants in ghee. Punjab Agricultural Univ«sity. 

4. Pvdip Kumar. Metabolism of phenolic adds in 
laboratory animak. Punjab Agricultural Uciiversity. 

5. Ranganathan, G- Some aspects of protein anetabofa m 
m hMifh ^ disease. University of Madras. 

6. Soman, G. Studies on L-glucan phosphorylaae. Uni- 
twairy of Kerala. 

MkroUotogy 

3. Lonsane. &.K. Studies on isolation, characternatioo 
and growth of micromganisnis utiiidng petroleum hydrocar¬ 
bons. University of Gauhati. 

2. Romesh Kumar. Studies on the fungal cellulases in 
relation to hydrolysis of native cellulose. Punjab Agricultunl 
University. 
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-2, '■ 'iMtodium •p!eii<iti«c'--^lii ii ett Mi iij^ '„- 

figriicat. « poSMaowt txttknoavic aMi bavtef 

fa iw ii te l i pjfln ii iiw Tfanwrity^y Ouaittit. . . 

: s. Ma^»ti<iBr«^Tiishtr lUnti. Geoeti^ 
ai4 leiiu*^ *P«c^ Wworf}^ of 

4. ^utbkaria. M/Owtdiutt oawtuiy tp aoac phttii» 
die 1viiliOQq«MC&. Uikiverdty of Madna. 

-5. Steonaw iSdar SiniibL Bfect af nlMOr oo tome 
ii^Qrtaot i^tet of j/kait tnetaboBwa. HiMyiia Avicaltiinl 
'Vafivart^' . 

' i 8bri<«M?a, 0^. Sooxe s^iteia polltaiatiMacotccy 

ftf etiettriiiticeoe. AwaittMdi Frat^Slo^ Univef^ty. 


1. DevMMaojk. Ruby. Siphoaofdiom ^ the tntea oeaai t . 
U^vcniiti'of Madras. 

2. Raia)«nii Raa>N. Studies OB ite trades of dxoso* 
lAfla. UidyorsUy of Madras. 

X Nedgund, V.F. Stodies oo tba aqelear potybedrosb 
M ^ laBm-ivonn Myttioioe (Pseudaletia) stfuiratt (Walker). 
XaiBiitok unhtniiy. 

4. Shanna, I..F. Studies aa itae Motogy of dovdr^iflt 
aiMi edts in tbe order cddaostogdda (La Rue. 1957)> men* 

ttuiaOnM CEliAata f laiSiiaaMldi ■ 


1 SIgraaiala. R. Beuerimeobd state on (he rok of 
diteaiit bMcululainie miOBi kt tke nomed tedbaefc meeha* 
ia <Bue alMno rat. Udvcrsicy of Delhi. 

«, fiobba Rao. Rak^e^ Venkata Satym Ssyi Rama. 
te nbyaldopy of a Uttofui ogge dra eac. PopioARas be nw i d ca es 
Ointerd). Mdhra IMvcnity. 


1. kak. Rmnh Paodhrao. PharmaccklocMd and 
afcigi^ studies on 2>«nttnofaeiix(MMaaailes. NasMr 


X takalom. V. CboUnargk tfipteiisffli In the Ceasrd 


1. CMuDoe, CteiBSbyaiii. Ostna taohuge capacity 
ofeotoBal tearteandieitnirtiaaiioQSOolartUiw re sp ot aes . 
team Acrk^ural IMmsiQr. 

1 Qiaiinabasaiab. Hil.M. Land devalopt uen t. nm off 
hanaednt and draiaace in unirnfaiad and irripMad black foBa 
of Hoitb-Ratt Kanatak. Karneiak Uimersity. 

- 1 taladia. Stehr Lai. Edanteial aaeds. taierests 

aiid aiidfkniuw of adte in fwal vonmwmi ti nt of Udaipur 
Iterid* UnSventQr of Udaipur. 

C iiiii, Vatavat Raapt Mil. InmiiiaMone on bacterial 
ttkM of Satanm, Seeanmn oriaalale <C) in Ratebao. 
Ua f y n s hy of Udaipor, 

>' ' 1 Ray, PiateSt Kumar. Fhytetemieal studies of 
seif bi idhlioo to jteapboras afsilablfity and hs evahaioa by 
sOB festsag oiedbodii. U niv ig te of C a tart la. 

d Sirfvastava, Raiaerii Cbandia. Some aCate on tba 
aaaiaaseiedoaa foimeecs..Uatesby of Udate^* 


V 1 /DuMi. ShaOsediB Kumar, fffaidiesoo l emdi s inn 
gpivteimddty. and tlierw rfBtbtei biRBoiiM 

MteoB ki cattle, Haryana AgHeunvml Unnmsity. 


teoffoB hi Haryana Agtedni 

■&Aiigfe.SsS4:i5> 

^^^ntiaaa^. Iteyana Agiiaiffwal tka 

. S Ster Kntet ffiii 

.'teamiteal rebial iasiifmiocr«ii:fli» 


on tbs etet of 
of absep aodpsat. 


'.'Abteli 

iteM-laltidlMa iadinttias: 




2. Mhra, ffbAama* R coinMnfiya^ R 
ton a m of tbs bote oflM datmtei, norteaatetoMv 
cbfidian md the cMKlRb IHdng hi duib widirsCenaoe to 
certaSa afhdtue aad eotaiffve aspmts, Uoivete of 
Calcutta. • '• 


I. Advtoi, Mnban. DcclOF«pa«ieat rebteM# to 
aanant bnpbato; A tnc toto te l ray. Unitety of Rpou 

X Ottsda. Mabnrie. Student potttiei to WtoTRaaiat: 
The fois of tha ctdiatfa paiialmd to As iwHdBal prouess. 
UnfvsmItyofDsIto. 

3. Gondbaicbar, Asha V. Obtetom of uoiiMfs ate 
catine as peioe to ad by As sttidra and Adr parent's in 
Maberashrta wtA sprat iWhrsnui .so Rote. S.H.D.T 
Women's Univsnity. 

4. Pradip OsAdra. Juvenile dettmpMOQr: A study on 
tdsoteaitoa of caoeative fsctots wlA spate rafeiunoa A 
Asmm. Univertity of Oanbati. 


L Gosoomi. And. IMcbs and cost of living to Assam 
1951 10 1970. Ufliverrity cd Gauhati. 


toonomto devdopmeta .. 
Amam icienee independence: An annlytica! study, univemity 
ofOateit, 

X Idohan^ T.C Ecmoimm of sente, eacea capacity and 
pMducttvfly. Univenity of Madras. 

4. Mobota, Banchboddas MaAuradas. X*cay of tbe 
mtik crisis. Nagpur unhviricy. 

5. Rrakaih. If atbemadcal base of educational pnicture 
as a piids 10 manpower teantogurbb appltcaitous to lodton 
dam : A study Migaestea by iaput output analyris. UaivemiQr 
ofSauaar 


output analyris. Uaivteor 


1. Bhafla, Sohao Lai. Raalitation of imcmatiooai 
luirnaa item Aromb anriromnental nioaauras of imtenenU* 
tioD. Uobieniiy of Detoi- 


1, Franklin, Ivy. A staf^ of orgatetionai dimals and 
mehet morale ia otegsa of oducatioa to Gufirat- M.8. Uni* 
versity of Baroda. 

2. Dalettkbbhai OaoHAaiifcar. A study oi 
effsetmoms of lupervWeo at afUnefion oforgaoMc vartoMea 
•sd ^ofeaMonal eanipfoeai of higb school superrison. MS. 
Univentty of Baroda. 


India. Saidar 


■Bfpjfl 

Ttet 


Unarenby. 


A fUfeL taambbai Amhalal. A site of tooton 
aBectSng grteb Of aeeopduy aducation in utdant Sate 
during BihiA Period. MJS. U nW ci sit y Baroda. 


Arvtodbhfti BatobbaL OrguAntkio fad 
oniBfpriRt to ChUarit Sar dif FbM 


1. Cbiteo, Arvtodbhfti BatobbaL OrguAntkio fad 
w o r k in g of pubnc cni si pri mi to ChUarit Sar dif FbM 
UatoanHy*’ 

Z Omn. 0;C. 'fbe teicpmcnt oftatesraaid toudttog. 
to teeHa. Ue l vo niiy of BtehOy. 

9v •oUBMOKa ofUOOiBSBa ^^brOBiWv’ 8M0pplHB«Qv CBQ*. 

pradtevHy to poblie asetw' BtoOfirias to ladto. Uriwad l B 


im 






^ S’ Praad. Onppkrtthw of Hinfi 

•M Nepali eontempocaty poeby. ItaivcDcrity of Ddtd. 


■ ,1. 

VaNi^«r 


•1410: 


■;i )■ 


ARham. Modsbirf iBettiOikND^. 


.. «t adhyw 

Uonmity, 



^S«!Qlf*O.V* A nodyof'HWc's Oiti nbaiyaifi tbe 
lUil of Saoiwi oofluneottiy oo (fae Hhrtinid fiift 
Umniiy of hMm, 


!0. St^ RaoKshGAiandra Purushottai&du. Hindi- 
iok^, nuhavrm ka talnatindc tdh^yan. Sardar 
Fain. Uinvcrfl)iy> 

f/fdv 


f Mohaituncd Axam Ibraban. Pimndwad 

•M ms Ufda du»t stories: A psychological stu^. Shivaji 


( 


iMmm* 


BengoU 


AvOO 

1. Kulahietda. Cbirantan. The problein of affirmation 
io the oomO of Saul Bellow. Uolmity of Udaipur. 

2. ParUlkaT, Kanudakar KeshaTrao. The moral aspect 
In the ocnmb d Oemja EKoc. Nagpur Vnivenity. 

$. iUy, Chitta. The mitMl aod art of E.M. Forster. 
Umvenity of Calmua. 


1. B h a t tac har yya, Debidas. Vusoava padavali sabit* 
yer ptsehalpat<o>ti(se. University of Calcutta. 


Marathi 


f. Jahagirdar, Suhaaini Datiatraya. Contribution of 
Marathi periodical from IBSO to 1920 to Marathi literary 
thought. Marathwada University. 


4. Soni, Natvarlal OHUiUal. R.K. Nanyan : A 
critical fltady. South Gtdarai Univerai^. 

5. Vanikar. Beau Viiay. Visioo and vmoe \ k Study 
of the treatment of oattue and lime in the novels of WiUiam 
Phulluitf. M.S. Ummtiht of Baroda. 


1. Patel» ChhaginUtai Punjiram. Saraswatichaodraman 
satm^mimansa. South Gidarat University. 

Tamil 


Sanskrit 

1. Ambardefcar. A criticaf study of Megbaduu 
o( Kriadasa in the of Bbariia's Rasa Sutra. Univenuty 
of Bombay. 

2, Barttiakuria, Apurbnriwodra. a ohical study of 
karaha. University of Caicutu. 


Uirdi 


1. Agrawal. Pratibha. Hindi bhasha mein vvavharii 
fltiibmroii kn bhashavaityanUt, aloeohottntak rvam tubatntak 
ad^yan. University or Calcutta. 

2. Dalai. Anuradba MannitAan. Hindi ka btaakti kal 
latha take kavya ka punar mulyankan. M.S. University 
of Baroda. 

3. l>wi«cdit Chaodriha Ihrasad. Kewa raiya ke bbakt 
kariyoR ka sameduhatisrit ndhyayaa Awadhcsh Praiap 
Siiign University. 

4. Mriita* MadlMBudao JUmprasad. Adhimik Hindi 
tat Gtiianti kavita meiii pnkriti niroopas. Sardar Paid 
Mniyeraiiy. 

5. More, Vasant Keahav. Hindi sahitya mdo Varait 
QihatrapaH Shivgi'i ka ehariira ka mubukaa. Shivait 
Utdvarsi^. 

A Monrya. Bariprasad Bahulal. Swataohata ke 
t Hindi kahaai kc pravriitigat vUcaa ka adhyayan. 
Unimsity. 

y. Nema,. Ooivind praaad. Toiddaa ka kavya dnutaa. 
Asnwihedi Pratap Sitiflhvniveraity. 


1. Ramalingam, M. A ^kkal study of modem sbmt 
stories in Tamil upto 1947 (before iodcpendenoe). Uoiversttr 
of Madras. 


Kannath 

1. Byatnal. SJ5. Taraye Ramayana : Kaduivutu 
vivecbane. Kamatak Univeistty. 

2. Mallapur. B.V. Ntytsena mattu hvana krh^dii. 
Rarnatak University. 


Ttlufa 

■ 1. Sarma. K. Bama Krishna. Root materials in 
T du^ lan guage. Osmania Umvenity. 

Gcopaptay 

1 Shlnde. Suresh Dasbrath. An agricultural geography 
of Kookao, Mabansbtrg State. Shivaji University. 


HMovy 

1. Adhikari, Krishna Kant. History of Nepal from 
IIJ7-77. Nagpur University. 

% Dwarka Lai. Role of notnlity in Mewar, 1778* 
1874 AJ>. University of Udaipur. 

3. Seaena, Indra. The early Oaekwads : History of 
Baroda State from Pilajirao Gaekwad to Fatriisiobrao ^ek- 
wad (1720-1789). M.S. Univeraily of Baroda. 

4. Shastree. Dhuiendra Lall. A critical ttudj' of Ufe 
and personality of Ananda Thera. Magadh University. 
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Addttiofis during Movember^ 1$7b 


aiiAm Pradesh, Stale Cmiodl of Bdintimal Eeanudi and 
/Matiig. Mam ar n^h on feptiet jnwiwf <» ethteortoJs 
ami ouHti^y mt^ af iiutrmetlaa. Hyderaoad, Aadior». 
1975. i*,95p. 

:BaiToer» Robifi. ^lo, a$Ubaheiitam idridngrtge. Loodoo. 

, lUmdse and Kfl|^ Paul. 19^^ 

BeraMdO, BaaiL dm c«4e$ mdcmtfat- 3v. 3 Taw arrit 

a Loadoa. RoitfMar and 

KctM Fsm 1975. vik. Id7 p. 

A. and otben. thw aAa sM em l pttHhi ie Me, Delhi, 

. VaCM(e197Qvu 164p. 

BriindSickfh. ffd e n i irf a ee f prag m a tad * ^a o$ii k 4t Hhp m *€m 
fa hmitSb. Paii^ Paid» utfverrity. iil, 144ii. 

9nmu, Geoive. Mknoua c hiag: 4 Program m e of ttoekhg 
aUffr. LoodM. Mettoeoi, im. Id3p, 

Oooal, SamcpaS. Etl^etiaa far dmgt. The Natiamai Book 
TViut om4 pi dMk m in Aw. New DcUb Pedarmikm of 
Pttbtobcn: aadJNwfacilBfa AawoaiiBPinlndi^ tSH. lip. 


BemarakaadBevatj^mear.iRadiia^oii: Asarray, Paiil. Aadbior 
1974, 60p. 

BaHamafaatiamdpoBeiaafimetlatmtha: ^dniirbi. Farit. AiMlnr^ 

1970, S4p. 

BaHewtaf aatiaaalpokeht^eJaemaaiiJafm : Peril, Author 

1971. loop. 

Crmre/hr FAatiiiami Pmearch and Inoovatioti. Oaeishm^ 
p tmmag and fea d i etf ep.* VtamoBy at C af t mka gta , Me. 
Author, 1972. 2b7p. 

Cciuicfbr Educational and JUaetfchaad liiBOvatioB. Jlccurr^ 
ant edmoHam: A strategy far tf^ekmg Uarafag, Pam. Att> 
tbor. 1977. 91p. 

Sandaraon. Mkhaei ed. Vithers/tieg to ika ntaetmittk Cemary. 
Laadoo, RouiM^ and Kafan Paul. 1979. xlv, 262p. 

Seminar on Cieadvity and Undenpaduaie Scietioe Edocatiom 
Ailfmfh. 1972. PtaeeaAtags. Ed. by Rail Ahmad, Aliaarh 
Muaiiin Wvertity, 1979. viti, 1^. 


Oapfea,<lkj Raided. Mobtcotramskt ladSmtMffiakigjf. 3e. VI. 
CuewiMapraM’ Mb: Some o ac M Healperiaeciima. Oalhi 
VikiM(cl976)]dr,328p. 

Kaias, BldtiMrioL.Sta4mtuamdaa^ykteorfymadermSpaku 
London. Hopkhu Unhwnity Pwa (ct974) w, Tfig. 

tmW, Ercrctt Cailt and UpeeL Sayroaor Martin. DM4ed 
aeatkaaiPtafeaame rnteipama- New Yoric, MeOraW' 
W1975.iEe.407p. 

Nona, Pucy. PiAriritoi; its data and firg mHmdaUs, Loodon 
fidnard AraoM. 283p. 

Pbrii, O.ECJ>. Oetstfkatkm of tdaeatlami jyjfrmr * Frmtct, 
. J9oriMtr. Spade. Pant, Aoibor. 1972.120p. 

Dme hp me nt «f stadem. taadtem A ea mt m ti eo ttady af proftMa’ 
ipNof jKdwiribN. Pub, AtiAor. 1^4, Wp. 

.SdaeatkmiaOECB deeehpbfg OMottrks: Tkeodt aad ftrepev^ 
jM; Rerif. Author, 1974^ 299p. 

: ^BdaeaHaaa/ petley ora! pbaatog} Paris, Autbor, 1973, 

BMtttaiml Btaatlaa b$ OS.C.D coaotrias, Paris, Author, 

1974.^ 


.Pdccatwr, 1975^ 


Soha. Rapburir. Saefat tkaoge in /Mlaii jecwr/. MofUd, 
PcofTM Pubihhai. 1975. ril. 14^. 

Taiml Nadu Roafd of Ccmiavaag Educatum, Madras. Taaard/ 
afaaetieaaikarnUtg aaebty ■' A aarrey a/and pimfoe oath 
Jhrmai edaeatUm in Tamil Nedkt. Maoiaa. Authw, 1979. 
di. t24p. 


Thomaa, A Rosa and others. BdaeoHomU adndniotratkm in 
AastraUa and akraad: Anafysit and ekidknpas- ’QueandOnd. 
UaketrsHy Pram {e 1975) ail, 2S2p. 

U e e s co MIgktt and rmpomalMMoM af yaatk. Paris, Author 
fe 1972) 72p. 

Scknea and ttiknolagy hi Afrkmn dtrak p rnam. Puk, Aothor 

Wanile, Darid. Biaa ^ the a ^ taa kd eaciety : the kknary af 

^Janf Lofldoo, RoutlNlar A XMPO 

Waiaon. Peier, ed. Ptyekakgy and raet. Middirari, Peqna^ 

1973.491p, 

WSsoo. Rohart C and bchera. Catkga iVdAtaars -and ifitB 
M eMnn. Dalhji, 






ygitiy dpmtt. Our hwww aiirw ym 

ll n«ia» goii^ ; ’ M kwid rad cMl fiir Hk* ra #1 
fk4i^ is cottfor. tiid foifif 
ir^fpcdpk 

TlMf'^ where the fact coiMi «<~ Aif4adfii-'yoiir eeuiitiy's sirihra 
dhe feed srra look upoo for Iraeaad WolOMHir.what it reerat to be 
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13 flight* * w efc to &iropo. 
London? Nino 7470 linod up for you. 
Throe of them foster on Fridays. 
Saturdays and Taesdays. The ogtar 
choice via Romo. Paris or 
Frankfurt. Plus 707s via Genova. 
Moscow? Two 707e. f 


32 flights every weeh to 
Middle East 

Beirui?p ve 747s rearing io gol 
KuwaifT^ choice of four 747s and 
two 707s. Board any of four 707s for 
Oobai. Three fiighta to Bahrein and 
Muscat, and two each to Abu OhabL 
Cairo or Teheran. That ettif leaves 
you one 707 each to Aden, 

Doha or Ohahran. 


7 ftighta evary waeli to 
Nm York 

A 747 leavir^ everyday I Via 
tha Middia East and Europe. 
On Our spectal Excursion Fait. 
New York and back costs less 
than the normal one way fare. 


Alee every week: 

e flighte to JAPAN 
vie Hong Kong.- 
4 to TOKYO and 
2 to OSAKA 

10 flfghu to 5.E.AS1A 
• to BANGKOK and 
4 to SINGAPORE 

2 flighte to 
AUSTRALIA 

3 flighte to 
EAST AFRICA 

2 flighte to 
MAURITIUS 


Al, Ml 


the lihOKie atriirw 
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